


















































the bronze statue. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FORREST. 

Our tale opens in the month of July, 
1435. 

It was towards the close of a day which 
had been oppressively warm and sultry, 
that a solitary traveller, mounted on a pow¬ 
erful steed, was pursuing a rough and 
unbroken road that skirted the eastern side 
of a vast forest in Bohemia. 

The radiant blush which the departing 
sun suffused over the western sky, was 
rapidly giving way to the increasing ob¬ 
scurity of the evening; and although the 
tops of the tallest trees—those giants of the 
vegetable kingdom—were still tinged with 
the ruddy glow, yet utter darkness already 
reigned within the wood, and sombre were 
the shades which the dense foliage threw 
upon the traveller’s path. 

The variegated richness and sparkling 
hues of floral coloring which in the day¬ 
time decked the border of the forest with a 
gorgeous garniture, were now invisible to 
the eye: for the flowers, having banqueted 
on the evening dew, folded up their leaves 
to join in that repose to which all inanimate 
nature was yielding. 

Deep, solemn, and awe-inspiring was the 
silence that prevailed around—a stupendous 
stillness which seemed not to belong to the 
air itself, but to come as it were like a 
spell, from the black depths of that vast 
wood. 

From time to time, however, there was a 
whirr of wings in the drowsy atmosphere, 
as some bird of night swept by in its im¬ 
palpable path: or the scream of the owl 
burst on the traveller’s startled ear;—or 
else the distant growl of the wolf made his 
steed wince and tremble till encouraged by 
the caressing hand of its master. 

The evening deepened. 


Overhead the branches shot forth at in* 
tervals in wild and fantastic forms; and in 
the lengthened shade which the wall of 
trees threw upon the ground, the shadows 
of man and horse were alike absorbed. 

Sometimes the projecting boughs as¬ 
sumed in the imperfect light such singular 
and almost terrific shapes, that it appeared 
as if the stately oaks had become spectres 
of colossal size, stretching out their mighty 
arms to pluck the lonely traveller from his 
steed. 

But little inclined to superstitious terrors 
was he: and while he is wending his way 
slowly along the broken road, and the 
shades of night are deepening around him, 
we will endeavor in a few words to convey 
an idea of his persona! appearance. 

His tall and well-knit form, though 
evincing great physical strength, was of 
admirable proportions and graceful sym- 
metry: his bearing was noble and digni¬ 
fied ;—and if his countenance, with its ac- 
quiline cast and the haughtv curl of the 
short upper lip, bespoke a lofty pride, there 
was nevertheless a reassuring blandness in 
its smile, and the benevolence of a chival¬ 
rous disposition was expressed in every 
lineament. His fine blue eyes, flashing 
from beneath jetty lashes long and slightly 
curling like those of a woman, denoted a 
powerful intellect and a generous heart: 
and nothing could exceed the magnificence 
of that pale and elevated forehead, above 
which the dark brown hair was parted in 
wavy masses. The high arching of the 
brows took away from the severity of look 
which their deep pencilling would other¬ 
wise have occasioned; and although his 
features were strongly marked with the 
faultless Roman outline, yet so expressive 
were they of a noble mind and an honora¬ 
ble character,—so completely, too, did the 
light of intelligence and the animation of 
lofty feelings prevail over any grosser at¬ 
tribute,—that there was nothing sensual. 
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nor indicative of less estimable qualities in 
that face of perfect masculine beauty. 

He wore no moustache; his whiskers, 
which were crisp, glossy, and naturally 
curling, met beneath his chin, upon which 
their growth was not however permitted o 
encroach in the shape of a beard. Thus 
his countenance formed a complete oval, 
the Olympian dignity and classical mien 
of which would have constituted a tine 
study fjr the sculptor or the painter. 

The age of this distinguished cavalier 
was about seven-and-twenty. His attire 
was composed of good material, but was 
plain and unpretending in respect to orna¬ 
ment. A poniard and a sword, fastened to 
the belt that girt his waist, were his weapons 
of defence: the 6purs that he wore upon 
the heels of his buff boots were of gold, 
indicating his rank to be at least that of 
knighthood, if not more elevated;—and a 
crimson plume waved gracefully from the 
front of his velvet cap. 

Such was the traveller whom we find 
wending his way along the border of the 
vast Bohemian forest, while the shades of 
night were rapidiy deepening around him. 

It was evident that he was a complete 
stranger in this district: for from time to 
time he reined in his steed and swept iiis 
eyes over all the open part of the country 
which lay to his right; and when no glim¬ 
mering of a lamp from some cottage win¬ 
dow met his looks, he muttered to himself 
M was wrong to pursue my path without a 
guide. And perhaps I have mistaken my 
road altogether.’ 

Then, as he spurred his horse onward 
again, he would say, after a few moments’ 
reflection, ‘No—I have not wandered 
from the right path. The good peasant at 
the cottage where I last halted, directed 
me to keep the road skirting the border of 
the forest. But he must have miscalculated 
the distance—or I must have misunderstood 
him: for ere this, according to his state¬ 
ment, ought I to have reached the Castle of 
Altendorlv 

Again would he glance around to seek 
for some human habitation where he could^ 
either obtain fresh and accurate directions 
to guide him, or where he might repose 
until morning: but not a twinkling light 
broke through the deepening darkness; 
and the silver moon, rising above the trees, 
ibund the traveller still pursuing that ap- 
paiently endless road. 

Suddenly a piercing shriek came vibrat¬ 
ing from the interior of the forest on his 
-startled ear: and this was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the sounds of mcii’e voices, ex¬ 
changing rapid observations, but the pur¬ 
port if which did not reach him—for 
although the sentences thus uttered were 


emphatic and ejaculatory, they were brief 
and subdued in tone. Then came another 
shriek, more stifled, as if a hand were 
p aced over the mouth that gave vent to it; 
and there was a struggling amidst the 
trees at a short distance from the spot 
where the traveller had abruptly halted on 
hearing the first indication of female an¬ 
guish. 

To spring to the ground and fasten his 
horse by the bridle to a low projecting 
bough was the work of a moment with our 
traveller ;—and, loosening his sword in its 
sheath, he dashed into the forest—taking 
the direction whence the screams and the 
voices had appeared to emanate. In a few 
minutes he heard the quick rustling of the 
foliage, and the sharp snapping of the small 
branches at a little distance ; and following 
those evidences of the rapid passage of 
persons through the thickets of the wood, 
he suddenly encountered three men, bear¬ 
ing the inanimate form of a woman 
amongst them. 

The moonbeams penetrated just suffi¬ 
ciently through the verdant canopy of the 
forest to enable the traveller to perceive 
this much ;—but bis own approach had not 
been overheard by the party of men, the 
rustling of the underwood caused by them¬ 
selves having drowned that produced by his 
progress. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
he sprang upon the ioremost of the three 
and hurled him violently upon the ground, 
where he lay either dead or senseless;— 
ejaculations of terror instantly burst from 
the second, who, dropping the inanimate 
female, plunged into the depths of the 
forest and disappeared—doubtless imagin¬ 
ing that there was a number of assailants 
springing to the rescue, instead of a single 
champion. 

All this had taken place in a twentieth 
part of the time which has been occupied by 
us in describing it;—and the third indivi¬ 
dual, giving vent to a hasty but bitter im¬ 
precation against the cowardice of the fu¬ 
gitive, drew his sword and rushed upon the 
traveller. But scarcely had the blade 
glanced in the moonbeams across the eyes 
of the latter, when his weaipon was likewise 
snatched from his sheath, and the two 
brands clashed together. 

Our traveller labored under a disadvan¬ 
tage, inasmuch as the rays of the planet of 
night streamed full upon his own coun¬ 
tenance and developed to the eyes of the 
other every movement that he made and 
every feint that he attempted ; whereas his 
foe, shaded by the overhanging drapery of 
boughs, presented only a dark and ill-de¬ 
fined form, of whose features it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain a glimpse, and whose mode 
of fence and attack it was impossible to 
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follow. Nevertheless, our traveller, who 
was as skilful in handling his weapon as he 
was cool and courageous in combat, not 
only warded off all the blows and thrusts 
which were made at him by one who was 
assailing him as it were from the covert 
ambush of the deep shade, but eventually 
disarmed him. The sword which his ene¬ 
my wie'ded was dashed from his hand ; 
and the next moment the vanquished indi¬ 
vidual saved himself by a precipitate flight 
from any chastisement which the conqueror 
might have thought fit to inflict upon him. 

Thus remaining master of the scene, our 
traveller returned his weapon to its sheath, 
and raised the inanimate female in his arms. 
She was still in a deep swoon; and for an 
instant her victorious champion feared that 
life was instinct. But, placing his hand 
upon her heart, he felt it throb gently : and 
at the same time her lips quivered slightly, 
as the silver moon now shone with all its 
power through the opening in the trees 
upon her countenance. 

And, heavens! on what an angelic face 
did that pure flood of argentine splendor 
stream! It gave a living Iu6tre to linea¬ 
ments that were faultlessly beautiful, though 
now so marble pale ;—and it displayed all 
the soft and flowing outlines of a form 
modelled to the most exquisite proportions. 
Her garb indicated that she belonged to 
the peasant class, so far as social position 
went: but, even in the rapid glance which 
the stranger threw over her as he held her 
in his arms, and statue-like as she was in 
the deep swoon which still continued, he 
saw enough to impress him with an idea of 
a loveliness Utterly surpassing all the 
dreams of woman’s chirms which he had 
ever formed in the enthusiastic spring-tide 
of his youth. 

But what was he to do to recover her ?— 
where could he seek for water wherewith 
to moisten her alabaster brow ? Bewildered 
and anguished—fearing that the spirit would 
ebb away for ever from its beauteous mor¬ 
tal tenement, ere needful succor could be 
afforded—the traveller threw his eyes 
around, penetrating with their eagle glances 
into the ueep recesses of the forest. And, 
Ojoy! a flickering, glimmering light met 
his view : his straining orbs were fixed upon 
it, in terror lest it should prove a delusion: 
but, no—it was a light, stationary and ap 
pearing like the gleam of a lamp shining 
dimly through a cottage lattice. 

Animated with hope that assistance might 
now be found, and in his excitement for¬ 
getting altogether the man whom he had 
felled and who still lay motionless upon the 
ground, the traveller bore his lovely bur¬ 
then in the direction of the light, which 
every moment became stronger as he ap- 
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proached it; and in about five minutes he 
reached a large and comfortable-looking 
habitation, occupying an open space in the 
forest. 

The hasty ki ock which he gave at the 
door, was immediately answered by an 
elderly woman of respectable appearance* 
who uttered an ejaculation of terror when 
th - light streaming from within the cottage 
fell upon the marble countenance of the 
young female; and the stranger instantane¬ 
ously perceived by her manner that his fair 
charge either belonged to the house or was 
well known there. 

‘Oh! Wildon, here is our Angela!’ ex¬ 
claimed the woman, clasping her hands. 
k But, just heaven ! is the dear girl dead, 
sir?’ she demanded in a voice of anguish 
which bespoke the liv< Best interest, if not 
maternal feelings, on behalf of the inanimate 
beauty. 

‘No—she will recover, with^proper re¬ 
medies,’ answered the traveller, bearing his 
lovely burthen into the cottage, where a 
man, of benevolent appearance, and whose 
age might be about fifty, hastened forward 
from the inner room. 

The elderly couple in turns embraced the 
lovely Angela, who now began to show 
signs of returning consciousness; and they 
bore her to that interior apartment which 
we have just mentioned. 

During their temporary absence the 
traveller cast his eyes around the mom in 
which they had left him ; and everything 
denoted comfort and independence. The 
most scrupulous cleanliness characterised 
the dwelling; and the smokpd hams and 
flitches suspended to the ceiling showed 
that the wild boar of the forest furnished 
the table of the inmates of that cottage with 
a plentiful and substantial food. 

In a few minutes the man, whose n tme 
appeared to be Wildon, came forth from 
the inner room, and announced that Angela 
was fast recovering, but that as yet she had 
b> en unable to give any account of what 
had happened to her. The traveller there¬ 
upon n rrated as much as he knew of her 
adventure, and the share which he had 
taken in it; and Wildon expressed his 
gratitude in the liveliest terms. 

‘ I presume that the lovely Angela is 
your daughter ?’ said the stranger. 

4 She is not our child, good sir,’ was the 
reply : 4 but we love her as dearly as if she 
were. Half an hour ago she went nut to 
fill her pitcher at the adjacent well—and 
thoss villains from whom you sog< nerously 
rescued her, must have carried her off We 
were growipg uneasy at her prolonged 
absence ; and indeed I was arming myself 
to hasten in search of her when you brought 
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her home. In her name and in our own, I 
renew the most heartfelt thanks.’ 

‘ Have you any idea who the wretches 
could have been that thus dared to maltreat 
her?’ inquired the traveller. 

‘ Not the remotest,’ answered Wildon. 
*But perhaps, when her mind is sufficiently 
composed to enable her to give us full par¬ 
ticulars of the outrage, we may learn some¬ 
thing on that score. Will it please you, 
worthy gentleman, to accept of such poor 
hospitality as this cottage may afford-’ 

‘ Ere 1 can decide upon your courteous 
proposal,’ interrupted the stranger, 4 1 must 
ask to be informed how far distant is the 
Castle of Altendorf ?’ 

4 A matter ot a league,’ was the response. 

« The road skirting the forest in that direc¬ 
tion,’ continued Wildon, pointing with his 
hand, 4 leads straight up to the entrance.’ 

4 And tell me, worthy peasant,’ said the 
traveller, 4 of what repute is the Baron of 
Altendorf? Does he bear a good name in 
his district ?—for I opine that you are one 
of his vassals.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ answered Wildon: 4 This forest 
is upon the estate of the good and kind- 
hearted Count of Rosenberg, whose castle 
is situated about three leagues to the west¬ 
ward of my cottage. I am his head forest- 
keeper, and you may judge,’ he nuded, cast¬ 
ing his eyes feelingly ami complacently 
around the comfortable room, 4 that I serve 
a generous master.* 

4 Yes; I have heard favorable reports of 
the Count of Rosenberg,’ said the traveller, 
in a musing tone ; then, after a few instants’ 
pause, he exclaimed, 4 But the Baron of 
Altendorf bears not, I believe, an equally 
amiable character ?’ 

4 To speak frankly and candidly, good 
sir,* returned the man, 4 I am unacquainted 
with any specific charge against his lord- 
ship of Altendorf. His vassals speak of him 
as cruel, severe, and tyrannical; and gos¬ 
sips whisper idle tales concerning him. ’Tis 
even said that strange sights are sometimes 
seen and supernatural sounds heard in the 
Castle: and true enough it is that the n«ht 
wing of the building has been shut up for 
many years; indeed, as long as I can re- 
' member; and I have lived in this district 
since childhood. But it you ask me whe¬ 
ther I know of any crime or evil deed which 
his lordship has ever committed, 1 say un¬ 
hesitatingly nay.’ 

4 You speak as an honest man,’ exclaimed 
the traveller, who, in the frankness of his 
own generous nature, was well pleased with 
Wiidon’s ingenuousness, * Has not this 
Baron a son ?’ 

4 The Lord Rodolph*—a youth of about 
one-and-twenty,’ answered the forest-keep¬ 
er. 4 Ue is a wild boy, and some say mis¬ 


chievous withal; but I myself have never 
had cause to complain of him. ’Tis true, 
he has no control over me: but, by the per¬ 
mission of my noble master, he hunts in this 
wood, and on those occasions 1 have seen 
him. If he be somewhat thoughtless and 
headstrong, *tis perhaps because he has 
never known a mothers care since the first 
few months of his infancy.’ 

4 A peasant, at whose cottage I rested 
myself awhile in the afternoon of this day, 
told me that the Baron’s wife died suddenly, 
and even mysteriously, about twenty years 
ago,’ observed the traveller. 

4 There was strange talk on the subject 
at the time,’ answered Wildon ; 4 but I know 
not with how much truth. People shook 
their heads, and gossips whispered ; but if 
there had been aught really wrong, the 
Count of Rosenberg would not have borne 
it tranquilly ; for the late Baroness of Al¬ 
tendorf was his sister.’ 

4 I see that you are not one of those who 
think evil of a man without having positive 
proof,’ observed the traveller; 4 and I ad¬ 
mire your character. But while I am thus 
talking, my good steed which I left in the 
road is doubtless growing impatient. 
Touching, therefore, the kind and courteous 
invitation which you ere now gave me to 
partake of your hospitality, I am compelled 
to refuse it at present. My ultimate desti¬ 
nation is Prague, where I hope to arrive 
within three days; and to-night I propose 
to rest beneath the roof of the Lord of Al¬ 
tendorf. Some weeks hence I shall be re¬ 
turning this way, when I will stop at your 
cottage for an hour and renew my acquaint¬ 
ance with you.’ 

4 And on that occasion, which I shall look 
forward to with pleasure,’ responded Wil¬ 
don, 4 our Angela will be enabled to thank 
you with her own lips for the signaj ser¬ 
vice you have rendered her this evening.’ 

4 By no sweeter lips in the universe can 
man be thanked,’ said the traveller. 

Then, having bade the honest peasant 
farewell, he plunged once more into the 
forest 

Remembering the direction which he had 
ere now taken, when bearing the beauteous 
Angela in his arms to the cottage, he found 
no difficulty in retracing his way ; and, on 
passing the scene of his combat with one of 
her abilucers, he bethought himself of the 
man whom he had first overthrown in the 
encounter. But after a strict search, he 
could perceive no trace of him; and he, 
therefore, concluded that the ruffian, being 
only 6tunned, had recovered his senses, ana 
taken himself off 

The traveller accordingly hastened on¬ 
ward through the thicket into the road, 
where his steed was banquettmg on the 
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rich herbage that bordered the forest; and, 
mounting the noble animal, lie P4'£ l “ 18 

way in the direction of Altendorf Castle. 


CHAPTER IL 
lord rodolph. 

Ik about twenty minutes the lofty towers 

ofthe feudal fortalice began to standout 
ike shapely clouds, in the pure moonlight, 
against the deep purple sky; and by degrees, 
as the stranger approached them, ‘hey as 
Burned the solemn and imposing form ot a 
vast castellated structure. The summits^ 
those huge masses of masonry shone with 
a greyis’i lustre, borrowed from the sweet 
planet of the night; but that appearance 
Gradually deepened ‘downwards .n hue, 
umil the lower portions of the stupendous 
edifice were revealed in an awe-tnsp.rn.g 
and gloomv blacknes3. 

The forest stretched completely up to the 
right wing of the building, a portion of 
which was thus embowered by the mighty 
oaks that seemed as capable of defying old 
Time as the gothic walls themselves; and 
from the central tower to lha * e . xt J’ em t l I > y p 
which was so completely shrouded by th . 
dense foliage, not a single light glimmered 
from tlue high, narrow, arched windows. 
But through many a lattice m the left wing; 
and the adjacent structures the beims of 
lamps shone forth, displaying, instead ° f 
Sating, the sombre aspect and prison- 
like gloom that invested the entire Castle 
as it frowned in sullen grandeur high above 

the broad moat which glittered like a river 
of quicksi.ver in the po*erful lustre of tne 

m °Th"e road grew less rugged and broken, 
and considerably wider, as it approached the 
draw-bridge, which lay like a deep b ack 
shadow across the pure stream; and on 
reaching the foot of the massive wooden 
vioduct, the traveller blew the horn that was 
suspended by a chain to a post, pe wicket 
of the great gates was speedily opened, 
and a burly warder appeared on tho 

ttir . e yVho art thou, worthy stranger?’ de 

rt cmiehoStality until the morrow,’ 
was the answer. ‘ Travelling for a special 
purpose, and on behalf of his Highness, Al- 
beri Duke of Austria, 1 am the bearer o< 
credentials proving me to be a trusty 
senger in tho service of that boverei B n 

P 'i n Th'e Baron of Altendorf is, at this pre- 


‘ Tlie i>aron oi rmcuuv.. — - . « 

sent time, absent on a journey, said the 
warder, in a respectful tone; ‘ but his noble 


son, the Lord Rodolph, will make you Hght 
welcome. By t. hat name shall I introduce 
you to his presence T 

7 ‘lam called Sir Ernest de Colmar, was 
the reply ; ‘ and I won the golden spurs of 
knighthood in battle against the Turks. 

* Enter, Sir Ernest de Colmar! exclaimed 
the warder, instantly throwing open the 
sates ofthe Castle; although, at the same 
time, he marvelled that a man of such rank 
and in the special service of the reigning 
Prince of the Duchy of Austria should 
travel unattended even by a single ser- 

Vlt ‘ My two pages,’ said the Knight, as he 
dismounted from his steed in the court-yard 
of the Castle, and making the present ob¬ 
servation either because he divined what 
was passing in the man’s thoughts, or 
because he felt that some excuse was neccs- 
sary— 1 my two pages will be here before I 
take my departure in the morning, t hey 
have tarried behind me to execute certain 
commissions wherewith I had entrusted 

A groom, summoned by the warder, re¬ 
ceived the travel-wearied horse; and air 
Ernest was conducted inti? a spacious 
arched vestibule, lighted by a massive iron 
lamp suspended to the ceiling. At the tar- 
ther extremity were the high and deeply- 
set gothic doors, evidently opening into the 
chapel: and on either side of the hall was 
a large staircase. The warder led the y 
up the flight commun.-iating with that por¬ 
tion ofthe building which stood on the left 
ofthe huge central tower; and on reaching 
the landing, the Knight was escorted 
through several long passages, until his 
guide threw open a door, announcing, m a 
loud voice, ‘ Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

The apartment which the guest now en¬ 
tered was spacious, lofty, and furnished in 
a style of gloomy grandeur well befitting 
the general aspect of the ancient fortahe . 
Upon a table in the centre stood fl®.g° n3 °£ 
wine, drinking-cups, and 8evel ' a dishe8 °f 
fruit; but no one was seated at the board. 
for the only occupant of the room at the 
time when the Knight was ushered in wa 
a very young man, who seemed to be inter- 
runted by this visit as be was pacing toandi 
fro in an apparently agitated manner. 

The moment, however, a guest was an¬ 
nounced in the usual terms, he smoothed 
his ruffled brow, and, assuming a milder 
deportment, advanced to greet him. But the 
instant the light ofthe lamp, suspended to 
the ceiling, revealed to Lord Rodolphi for 
he it was—the countenance of the Knt 0 ht, 
he started, turned pale, and appeared to be 
seized with a sudden paroxysm of mingled 
rage and surprise ; then, recovering himse.f 
so promptly that this rapid excitement of 
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strange feelings passed unobserved by the 
guest, the young nobleman said in as cour¬ 
teous a voice as he could command, ‘ You 
are welcome, Sir Knight.’ 

‘Your lofdship will pardon me for this 
intrusion,’ observed De Colmar: ‘but I 
have ventured, although a perfect stranger 
even perhaps to my very name, to demand 
for a single night that hospitality which, 
under similar circumstances, is never re¬ 
fused at my own dwelling in ducal Aus¬ 
tria.’ 

‘ Nor in our ancient Bohemia does the 
way-worn traveller seek an asylum in vain,’ 
responded Rodolpii. ‘ I regret that my 
father should not be here to entertain one 
of your degree ; but he is at this moment 
on his way to Prague.’ 

‘ Whither l myself am bound,’ added Sir 
Ernest ‘ I have the honor to serve his 
Highness Albert of Austria; and I am tra¬ 
velling to the Bohemian capital on a secret 
and special errand. It will delight me if I 
can become the hearer of letter or message 
for your noble father, whom I thall doubt¬ 
less meet in that city.’ 

‘ I thank you, Sir'Knight/said Rudolph ; 
‘and although it is but a week since the 
Baron took his departure, I shall avail 
myself of your kindness to assure him of my 
health, and commend myself to his paternal 
recollections.’ 

The domestics now entered for the pur¬ 
pose of spreading tb* table with the evening 
repast; and while Uiey were thus engaged, 
Rodolph and the Knight continued to dis¬ 
course on various topics. 

The only son and heir of the Baron of 
Altendorf was, as Wildon, the forest-keeper, 
had informed Sir Ernest de Colmar, about 
one-and-twenty years of age. He was tall, 
well made, and undeniably handsome; but, 
although his eyes were large, dark, and 
searching, and even fascinated the beholder 
with their extraordinary brilliancy, yet their 
expression was not agreeable. It would 
have been difficult, perhaps, to define in 
what they were thus unpleasant. Certain, 
however, it is that when they were fixed 
upon the countenance of another, they pro¬ 
duced a sensation mysteriously painful, 
and engendered a species of disquiet in the 
mind. 

His complexion was a clear olive, with 
scarlet lips, evincing a sensual disposition. 
His forehead whs low, and his brows at 
times had a habit of contracting, as if care 
or heavy thought already weighed upon that 
youthful head. His hair was black as 
night—the least thing coarse—but curling 
naturally; and his teeth were perfectly 
even and of brilliant whiteness. 

In manners he was somewhat reserved 
distant, and haughty; to those beneath him 


he was invariably imperious, often despotic, 
and, if thwarted <-r angered, he would give- 
way either to violent outbursts of passion* 
or shroud himself in savage sulienness. 
Vindictive in the extreme, he never par¬ 
doned, much les3 forgot, an injury; and to 
wreak his spite upon any one whom he con¬ 
sidered to be his foe, he would summon to 
his aid the meanest resourc e of petty ma¬ 
lignity. Possessing a remarkable power of 
comrolling his feelings when such disguise 
suited his purpose, he was even enabled to 
assume an air of friendliness towards those 
against whom he inwardly cherished the 
bitterest rancor. 

Such was Lord Rodolph, the only son 
and heir ofthe Baron of A Item. *,rr. 

Whatever were the cause that had pro¬ 
duced so startling an effect on the young 
nobleman when he first caug.n sight of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar’s features, certain it is 
that he now either ihought no more of it, 
ur else veiled it beneath a semblance of 
trank and open-hearted courtesy. Thus, 
while the dependants were arranging on the 
table the materials for a substantial 0 repast. 
Lord Rodolph conversed with the Knight 
in a manner expressive of the most hospi¬ 
table welcome and the most friendly cour 
tesy. 

The board was spread with all the solid 
luxuries worthy of a baronial mansion, and 
characteristic of those feudal times. The 
boar’s bead, the venison pasty, the huge 
round of spiced beef, the game pie, and the 
fresh-water fish, stewed in wine, were 
flanked wiih jugs ot strong malt liquor and 
with flagons of the rich juice ofthe grape; 
and between the dishes of viands just enu¬ 
merated were placed piles of the most deli¬ 
cious fruits of the country and the season. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar’s appetite had been 
sharpened by the long ride which followed 
a halt he had made in the afternoon at a 
peasant’s cottage, where lie had last re¬ 
freshed himself; and he now did ample jus¬ 
tice to the repast. Lord Rodolph, on the 
contrary, ate but little, and from time to 
time seemed pre occupied with some domi¬ 
nating idea, the influence of which he could 
not altogether shake off; but when he thus 
found Ins mind sinking into a reverie, he 
aroused himse.f with an exertion, and did 
his best to entertain his visitor. 

> W ,hen a 5 \ e ™ cups of wine had been 
drunk, Rodolph rose from bis seat, saying, 
Pardon my absence, Sir Knight, for a few 
minutes: 1 go to give the necessary orders 
that a suitable apartment be prepared to re¬ 
ceive you, and that nothing be wanting to 
ensure your comfort.’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar expressed his 
thanks, and Rodolph quitted the room, 
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beckoning one of the pages who waited at 
table to follow him. 

Passing a little way down the Iong pas¬ 
sage, Rodolph entered a small ante-cham¬ 
ber leading to his own suite of apartments ; 
and, flinging himself into a large arm-chair, 
he said to the page, 4 Hasten thou to the 
servants’ hall, and bid Hubert, the steward, 
attend upon me here without delay. 3 

The boy bowed and retired ; and in a few 
minutes an old man, whose hair was white 
with the snows of sixty winters, entered 
the room. His short, spare figure, was per^ 
fectly upright; and his stepliad lost little 
of the elasticity of a more youthful age. 
But his was one of those pale and slightly 
wrinkled countenances which furnish but 
a vague and uncertain index to the soul; 
for if there were something sinister in the 
glances of the small, sharp, restless grey 
eyes, there was also a certain benevolence 
about the lips; and if the brows were over¬ 
hanging, and gave a sombre expression to 
the upper part of the face, the effect was 
counteracted by the placidity of the old 
man’s smile. Then, again, his voice was 
soft, gentle, and rather melancholy in 
tone; and his manner was agreeable and 
courteous, without being degradingly ser¬ 
vile. 

4 Hubert, 3 said Rodolph, the moment 
the steward made his appearance, 4 you 
are aware that there is a guest at the 
Castle ?’ 

4 Is not your lordship satisfied with the 
fare which I ordered to be served up V in¬ 
quired Hubert, perceiving that there was 
something peculiar in his young master’s 
tone and manner. 

4 Perfectly satisfied,’ answered Rodolph. 

4 The supper was worthy of the hospitality 
of Altendorf, and I am anxious that this 
honored guest should be lodged for the 
night as handsomely as he has banquetted.’ 

4 Assuredly, my lord,’ responded Hubert, 
who fancied that he observed something 
like a lurking satire, if not a sheer malevo¬ 
lence, in the looks and words of the noble¬ 
man. 4 I have given directions to prepare 
the Oaken Chamber for this worthy Knight 
who travels in the service of the great Al¬ 
bert of Austria. 3 

4 The Oaken Chamber!’ ejaculated Ro¬ 
dolph, affecting to be surprised at the ar¬ 
rangement thus made for the accommoda¬ 
tion of his guest. i How can you think of 
such a thing ? 3 

4 Is it not the best apartment now in use, 
my lord ? 3 said Hubert, more and more sur¬ 
prised by his young master’s language and 
manner. 

4 Yes, the best now in vse , truly, 3 ex¬ 
claimed Rodolph. 4 But, look you. worthy 
Hubert: this Sir Ernest de Colmar is a mes¬ 


senger journeying on behalf of the Duke 
of Austria; and, although we have not the 
honor to be the subjects of that Prince, it 
nevertheless behoves us to treat and enter¬ 
tain the representative of his Highness in 
a fitting manner. How is it, then, that you 
have not thought of preparing the State 
Chamber for the use of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar ?’ 

4 The State Chamber, my lord!’ repeated 
Hubert, a shudder passing rapidly through 
his frame, and sudden horror glaring in 
his eyes: then, instantly composing him¬ 
self, he said, 4 But your lordship only jests 
with me.’ 

4 I am in no jesting humor,’ answered the 
young nobleman, sternly. 4 ’Tis true that 
the State Chamber is in the right wing of 
the Castle ; true, also, that the apartments 
in that portion of the building have been 
shut up tor many long years-’ 

4 And true, likewise,’ added Hubert, 
solemnly, 4 that your noble father would 
never forgive your lordship or myself if we 
were to lodge the Knight there P 

4 1 am not sure that the Baron would be 
so angry as your words imply, Hubert, 3 re¬ 
turned Rodolph 4 At all events, I am lord 
and master here during his absence ; and 
what it suits my will and pleasure to do, 
that I will perform Report says that the 
right wing of the Castle is haunted; but I, 
for one, put no faith in such idle rumors. 
However, we will this night clear up the 
mystery. Accident has thrown in our way 
a gallant warrior, who, being a total stran¬ 
ger in these parts, cannot have heard aught 
of that silly gossip—and, to ^11 appearance, 
he is a man who will face an evil spirit as 
readily as a foeman in fair combat. It is 
my command, therefore, 3 continued the 
young nobleman, in a stern and imperious 
voice, 4 that the State Chamber be pre¬ 
pared for his accommodation. If he pass 
the night unmolested, 4vill not the lie be 
given to the foul scandal current in regard 
to the finest portion of this castellated man¬ 
sion, which will one day be mine?—end if 
it be thus disproved that the right wing is 
visited by the troubled spirits of the dead, 
my father will rejoice at the result of the 
ordeal, and will throw open those apart¬ 
ments once more.’ » 

4 My lord,’ said Hubert, in a faint and 
tremulous tone, 4 I implore you not to take 
this rash—this inconsiderate step! Your 
noble father has doubtless good reason—— 3 

4 To believe the silly tales that gossips 
recite f exclaimed Rodolph, starting angrily 
from his seat. 4 Then, if it he so, the more 
imperiously does it become his son to clear 
up th mystery in his absence. Hubert, 3 
added the nobleman, fixing his keen dark 
eyes menacingly upon the old steward, who 
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trembled from head to foot, i either obey 
without another remonstrance the orders 
which I have given you, or else confess 
that you know more of those apartments 
and the legends belonging to them than I 
can as yet suspect or imagine.’ 

4 Your lordship shall be obeyed,’answer¬ 
ed Hubert, in a tone that was scarcely au¬ 
dible; 4 and the State Chamber 6hali be 
prepared forthwith.’ 

4 Good!’ exclaimed Lord Rodolph; and 
without another word, he quitted the room, 
hastening back to the apartment in which 
he had left Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

Apologizing to the Knight for his pro¬ 
tracted absence, he instantly took up the 
conversation at that topic which they were 
previously discussing; and he studiously, 
but apparently with an unrestrained ease, 
made himself so agreeable that Sir Erne fc t 
became greatly prepossessed in his favor.— 
A few more goblets of wine were drunk ; 
and thus another hour was whiled away as 
if it were only a few minutes. 

It was now midnight; and Lord Rodolph, 
rising from his seat, proposed to conduct 
his guest to the apartment prepared for his 
accommodation. A page was summoned ; 
and the boy. bearing a lamp in his hand, 
led the way through a complete labyrinth 
of corridors, the nobleman and the knight 
following and conversing as they thus 
walked together. 

At length they reached the end of a 
passage, where Hubert stood on the thresh¬ 
old ot a massive door, which was open._ 

He also carried a lamp, the light of which 
yell upon his countenance, rendering it al¬ 
most ghastly in its ashy paleness; and he 
threw a rapid but beseeching glance upon 
Rodolph, as if to implore him to alter his 
mind even yet. The young nobleman, 
however, affected not to catch that look of 
entreaty; but, dismissing the page, bade 
the steward proceed with the light. 

The party now entered a little ante-cham¬ 
ber, or vestibule; and on the farther side 
Hubert flung open a door. They then 
passed into a small room, the atmosphere 
of which was laden with perfume that ex¬ 
haled from Turkish pastiles burning in a 
silver censer; and Rodolph instantly com¬ 
prehended that this had been done by Hu¬ 
bert to neutralize the damp and disagreea¬ 
ble odor which necessarily prevailed in a 
place so long shut up and uninhabited — 
The furniture in this room was massive and 
of a very antique fashion ; but it had been 
hastily dusted and cleansed, and cushions 
from another apartment had been substitu¬ 
ted for the old ontti which had rotted on the 
6eats of the chairs. 

Traversing this ante-chamber, Hubert led 
the way into a spacious apartment, which 


had likewise been furbished up as well as 
the short interval allowed for the purpose 
would permit. Fresh drapery, and the mat¬ 
tresses and clean linen for the bed—cu>h- 
ions for the chairs—a large velvet cloth 
spread on the floor—a neatly arranged toi¬ 
let-table—und several ornaments placed on 
the massive mantel, which projected at 
least three feet from the wall—these were 
the principal changes and arrangements 
made to give an air of comfort to the State 
Chamber; and as the perfume of the pas¬ 
tiles penetrated from the adjoining room, 
the atmosphere was completely imbued 
with that powerful odor. 

Hubert placed the lamp upon the table— 
bowed, and retired ; but as he crossed the 
threshold, the deep sigh which rose from 
his bosom fell upon Rodolph’s ear. The 
young nobleman had however gone too far 
to retract, even if he were thus inclined: 
and wishing his guest a good night’s repose, 
he departed to his own chamber. 


CHAPTER III. 

\ 

THE MYSTERIES OF ALTENDORF CASTLE. 


When thus left alone, Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar was about to lay aside his apparel and 
seek the slumber which he so much need¬ 
ed after his long journey ; but it suddenly 
struck him, as he glanced around, that the 
apartment wore a most sombre, gloomy, and 
antiquated aspect, in spite of the varied 
arrangements which we have already men¬ 
tioned, and which were intended to give it 
an air of comfort. At the same instant he 
remembered that the room must be situated 
at a very considerable distance from that 
portion of the building in which he had 
passed the evening with Lord Rodolph; 
and several appearances which now met 
Ins eyes, served to convince him that the 
chamber had long been disused, and had 
undergone certain hasty improvements for 
the present occasion. 

For the wails were hung with tapestry, 
wh.ch in many places was in perfect rags 
the floor had rotted in several parts, and 
gave way to the tread of the feetrUhe 
ceiling, although it had been well swept, 
was discolored with the damp and broken 

hot 1 t,T° f hC c ° rners ; and the furniture, 
though heavy and massive, was ricketty at 

decay 113 * 8 a " d " rorm - eaten almost to utter 

. Wondering that he should have been con- 
cgned to such an apartment, the grander 

R M ! a 0On whero h0 ha d supped with 
Rodolph having given promise of corres¬ 
ponding comfort and accommodation in the 
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other rooms of the Castle, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar was induced by curiosity to take 
closer survey of his chamber. R using.the , 
tapestry, lie found that it actually crumbled , 
like scorched rags in his hands, leaving I 
nevertheless a clammy sensation ot slimy 
dampness; and an inspection of the wain 
ecottmg behind showed bun now dilapida¬ 
ted all that wood-work had become. Our 
rents of air poured through the gaping 
panels, which in many pans were green 
with a fetid moisture, and an others Were 
black with accumulated dust. 

Suddenly a reminiscence flashed to ms 
rnind.^ Had not Wildon the forest-keeper 
informed him mat the right wing of Alten- 
dorf Castle hud been shut up for many 
veur8 y—and did not this apartment bear 
every indication of one which long disuse 
had consigned to the ravages of decay ' 
Startled by ihese reflections, and deter¬ 
mined to clear up all doubt as to the point 
which they involved, Sir Ernest approached 
one of the windows, which, having been 
hastily cleansed, were besmeared with the 
dirt that there was not time » 
thoroughly. The casement to which he thus 

advanced, was consequently so obscured 
that he could see nothing outside: but, ut¬ 
ter some trouble, and by the ass.sUt.iceo 
his poniard in removing the well rusted 
fastening, he was enabled to open tt. 

The night was one of continued moon-*' 1 
splendor; and the moat gave back to the 
deep purple sky the silver lustre and the 
image ot the chaste queen of heaven. 

But all uncertainty as to the position o 
De Colmar's chamber was cleared up in a 
moment; for, as he gazed forth fioin the 
window, the bridge communicating with 
the entrance under the central tower was 
on the left ; and he was therefore in the 
right wing of the castle 1 
^Moreover, at a short distance on his ri B ht 
hand, the forest-trees stretched dos^ up to 
the edifice in that direction; and thus had 
he succeeded in satisfying himself that he 
was really an inmate ot ihe very po Uon o 

the building where strange sights were said 
to have been viewed and preternatural 

noises heard. . , 

For an instant aco'd and mysterious tre- 
mor crept over Sir Ernest; but drawing 
himself proudly up to his full height, an 
shaking off the superstitious awe that had 
begun to steal into his breast, he exclaimed 

aloud, ‘Th’s feeling is unworthy of me 
God renders not the night hideous and ter- 

rible to the innocent i’ 

And he was about to close the casement, 

when he suddenly caught a 
something white moving slowly amidst the 
trees that stretched towards the extremity 
of the right wing of the Castle. 


Arm in did a chill pass over him: nnd, 
rooted to the spot, ho kept his eyes fixed 
upon that object— or rather followed it with 
his looks as it passed gradually on through 
the maze of foliage, deeper into the forest. 

It appeured to proceeu wuh measured 
steps-never once halting, nor turning 
aside, nor accelerating its pace: like a 
spectre did it seem to move slowly amidst 
the trees—un'il it suddenly vanished, as it 
the earth had swallowed it up, or as if it 
lmd melted all in a moment into linn air. 

The Knight stood gazing for nearly a 
minute upon tl’e spot where it had thus 
disappeared ; and when, with a start, ho 
turned aside from the window, he felt that 
he was perspiring at every pore. 

In a battle a braver man than Sir Ernest 
de Colmar never couched lance; and this 
was the first time in his life that he had 
experienced the influence of superstitious 
awe^ But he could not conceal from him¬ 
self that the object he had just seen had 
fir the time unnerved hun—had drenched 
his brow with the big drops of terror—and 
lmd caused his ample chest to remain up- 
heaved with the suspended breath. 

But now, with a cheeK flushing through 
indignation at having given away to that 
mysterious awe, the Knight closed the 
casement and resolved to seek his couch. 
First, however, he visited the adjacent 
chamber, in order to extinguish the pastiles, 
the peifume of which was overpowering; 
and, having done this, he passed into the 
vesubule to assure liims If that the door 
leading into the passage was closed. Ho 
found that it was shut; and he drew the 
rusty bolts to make it secure—for the cir¬ 
cumstance of Lord Rod >lph having con¬ 
signed him to that long unoccupied por¬ 
tion of the building, had created in his 
breast va<*ue suspicious that some treach¬ 
ery might 3 be meditated, though for what 
purpose he was at a loss o conceive. 

lie was retracing his steps into the 
sleeping-chamber, when it struck him th t 
he would only be acting with the proper 
precaution if he were to ascertain whether 
there were any other mode of entrance 
into his suite of apartments, besides the 
outer door which he had just fastened. 
Having the lamp in his hand, he carefully 
examined the vestibule, which was sur¬ 
rounded with the wamscotting, and decay¬ 
ed and crumbling. Thrusting Ins poniard 
in various places through the broken wood¬ 
work, he encountered the solid wall only ; 
and thus fir satisfied, he passed into the 
middle chamber. This room was likewise 
wuniscotted; and here again the point ot 
the weapon was resisted by the masonry 
behind the panels, on each occasion that 
the Knight sounded the depths of the fas- 
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sures which Time had made in the carved 
wood-work. No secret door, therefore, ap¬ 
peared to exist in either the vestibule of 
this room. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar now re-entered the 
large, sombre, and dilapidated sleeping- 
chamber ; and, raising the tapestry, he used 
his dagger on the wainscot in.the same 
way as he had done in the other apart¬ 
ments. The result was equolly satisfac¬ 
tory so far as he pursued his investigation ; 
but he knew not hew to deal with that 
portion of the wall against in which the 
bed lead stood. 

For the head of the couch was of thick 
carved oak, rising almost to the cealing, 
and forming at the top of the canopy 
whence the drapery had descended. 

But being resolved not to leave a single 
precaution unadopted, in case treachery 
should be intended, Sir Ernest succeeded, 
by dint of all his strength, in moving away 
the bedstead in sucli a manner that he 
could pass behind the solid head; and, 
lifting the tapestry, he thrust his poinard 
through several fissures in the wainscot. 
At first the weapon encountered only the 
wall: but at last its point entered some¬ 
thing mnde of wood. 

The Knight fetched the lamp from the 
table where he had deposited it, and com¬ 
menced a keen scrutiny of the wainscot. 
.In a few moments he discovered a small 
round piece of iron set in the corner of a 
panel, and having the appearance of the 
head of a naii. Suspecting that it might 
have connexion with a secret spring, he 
pressed it hard with his thumbs; and the 
panel gave way, opening towards him to a 
distance of two or three inches. 

Had not the hinges been eaten with 
rust and clogged with dirt, the panel 
would have doubtless flown wide open by 
the mere force of the spring which thus 
set it tree. 

However, De Colmar easily opened it; 
and the aperture, which was five feet high, 
and two and a half in width, revealed a 
door of similar size set in the solid ma¬ 
sonry. 

With a strange and mysterious presenti¬ 
ment that he was about to fathom some 
wild arm romantic secret bearing reference 
to the right wing of the Castle of A hen- 
dor V-and beginning to put some faith in 
the rumors which appeared to be current 
concerning that part of the old feudal 
structure, though more than ever bewild¬ 
ered in respect to the motives which could 
have induced Lord Rodolph to lodge him 
in that chamber,—Sir Ernest de Colmar 
now examined this inner door with a rigid 
scrutiny. But as it was covered with the 
mildew of damp, he tore off a piece of the 


rotting tapestry, and therewith cleaned it 
somewhat. The result of this proceeding 
was the discovery of a small object shaped 
like the head of a nail, and resembling that 
which he had found in the panel. 

By pressing hard upon the iron, the door 
gave way—and the Knight thrust it com¬ 
pletely open: but so powerful a current of 
air immediately rushed from the aperture, 
that his lamp was nearly extinguished. He 
however shaded the light with his hand in 
time to save it; and, waiting till the gust 
bad subdued, he continued bis survey of 
the place. 

The open door revealed the head of a 
flight of steps which Sir Ernest unhesitat¬ 
ingly began to descend. The steps were 
of stone; and, although slippery with the 
damp, they were>£rni and solid in their 
setting. Protecting the lamp, the Knight 
passed gradually down to a considerable 
distance : when he found his way suddenly 
barred by a door. This however yielded, 
on the bolt that held it being drawn back ; 
and Sir Ernest now continued his way 
along a vaulted passage, very narrow and 
so low that he was compelled to stoop his 
head. 

The sides, the arching roof, and the 
floor were of solid masonry ;—and when 
Sir Ernest calculated the direction in which 
this tomb-like passage ran, on considering 
it in reference to the position of the flight 
of stone steps which he had descended, he 
felt certain that it must have been formed 
in the thick wall overlooking the moat. 

Carefully shading his lamp, and proceed¬ 
ing with caution, the Knight advanced 
about a hundred paces, when he was ab¬ 
ruptly stopped by a dead wall which seem¬ 
ed to arrest his progress altogether. But 
in another moment he became aware that 
the passage merely turned off suddenly to 
the right; and he pursued his way till he 
reached another door. This he opened 
without much difficulty; and he found that 
it led to a second flight of stone steps, at 
the bottom of which there was another long 
arched passage. 6 

Once more was his lamp nearly extin¬ 
guished by a gust of wind, which came 
sweeping from the farther extremity of the 
vaulted corridor; and again did he succeed 
in saving the light. A distance of about 
a hundred paces brought him to a small 
circular chamber, looking like a cavern 
hollowed in a solid rock, so rugged and 
massive was the masonry. A stone cruci¬ 
fix, about three feet high, stood in a lon<r 
niche; and on the pavement beneath, there 
was a block of granite, roughly shaped like 
the hassock on which the penitents kneel 
m churches. 

Facing the entrance from the passage 
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there was a door, which yielded to the 
Knight’s hand as the former ones had done; 
and he now entered an apartment, which at 
the first glimpse was evidently high and 
spacious— for the lamp was not powerful 
enough to throw its light to the farther ex¬ 
tremity. Advancing slowly and wi'n cau 
tion. Sir Ernest perceived that the place 
was as rude in its structure as the pas¬ 
sages through which he had passed. 1 he 
walls were green and the pavement was 
slippery with the damp: there were no 
windows nor even loop-holes; and it ap¬ 
peared certain that this room of stone 
could never have been intended for a hu- 
man occupant. . 

Unless, indeed, the unfortunate victims 
of feudal tyranny were doomed to drag 
out there the remainder of their wretched 
lives, and to pray before the crucifix, while 
kneeling on the granite block, in the cir¬ 
cular chamber, for that mercy from heaven 
which man refused to accord ! 

Scarcely had Sir Ernest de Colmar made 
this reflection, when he started abruptly, 
and grasping the lamp in his left hand, 
laid the right upon his sword. 

For at the further extremity of the room, 
a colossal form in human shape seemed 
slowly to stand forth out of the darkness 

_such being the effect produced by the 

lustre of the lamp gradually bringing the 
object within its scope as the Knight ad¬ 
vanced. . 

This circumstance was almost instantly 
comprehended by Sir Ernest, who now 
perceived that the figure which had startled 
him was motionless;—and, withdrawing 
his hand from his sword, he approached the 
cause of his evanescent terror. 

The nearer he drew ; the deeper became 
his astonishment at what he saw. For it 
was a colossal statue of a female on which 
the light fell with increasing power as he 
advanced; and a still closer view convin¬ 
ced him that it was a representation of the 

Virgin. . , . , 

Upwards of seven feet in height—ele¬ 
vated upon the pedestal—but sustained on 
the massive basis formed by its own widely 
flowing robes, that wondrous specimen of 
art at"'first amazed the Knight: but this 
feeling soon yielded to the softer one of 
pleasure, as hia eye gradually made him 
' acquainted with the details of the statue’s 
features and form. 

The head was of the most dignified 
beauty, the countenance, slightly bent 
downwards as if in silent prayer, wore a 
look of touching melancholy, the effect of 
which was enhanced by the arms being 
meekly folded across the bosom. The 
figure, although represented as being com¬ 
pletely enveloped by the robe in which the 


Madonna is usually depicted, was full of 
grace; and none of the soft impressions 
thus conveyed tu the mind of the beholder; 
were marrred by the gigantic stature or 
the colossal proportions of the image. 

The material of which it was modelled 
appeared to he iron finely bronzed; and 
although thus buried as it were—thus hid¬ 
den from the world’s eye— in a room where 
the walls were green with the damp and 
the pavement slimmy with the same nox¬ 
ious moisture, not a speck of rust was 
visible about the statue: on the contrary, 
it shone in the lamplight with the subdued 
lustre of burnished gold. 

Long and intently did the Knight gaze 
upon it. 

We have already observed that his first 
sentiment was one of amazement—his next 
of pleasure : and this latter yielded in its 
turn to an emotion of reverence. All these 
feelings, one after the other, prevented 
him from touching the image—from even 
approaching too near it. Deeply imbued 
with religious conviction 4 *, and a true be¬ 
liever in the Catholic faith, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar would not for worlds have laid a 
finger upon that statue. There was some¬ 
thing so sublime, and yet so touching so 
profoundly awe-inspiring, and yet so full 
of a holy interest, in the entire conception 
of this Madonna, that even as he walked 
slowly around it he trod softly and re¬ 
verently, as if any haste or excitement were 
a desecration. 

Under the influence of feelings such as 
these,—pure and noble feelings, and not a 
debasing bigotry nor a mere blind idolatry 
of the statue"itself,—bur regarding it as the 
effigy of the Blessed Virgin,—Sir Ernest 
de Colmar bowed his head before the splen¬ 
did image, and put up a silent but not the 
less fervent, prayer to heaven: then, hav¬ 
ing tints proffered the incense of bis soul’s 
adoration, he tore himself away with re¬ 
luctance from a specimen of art which he 
would fa n have lingered for hours to con¬ 
template. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THK HORRORS OF ALTENDOLF CASTLE. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar was retracing 
his way across the Chamber of the Statue 
towards the circular room, when the light 
of the lamp which he carried in his hand 
revealed to his eyes a small door that had 
hitherto escaped his observation. 

Resolved to pursue bis researches so long 
as any fresh feature of the place remained 
to be investigated, the Knight drew back 
the massive bolts—opened the door and 
at the end of a short, low, and narrow pas- 
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sage, found himself in a room of moderate 
dimensions, into which the fresh air was 
admitted by a loop hole looking on the 
moat of ihe Cdstle. 

Upon a table in this room were various 
implements, jars containing liquids, and 
other articles, the uses of which Sir Ernest 
could no*, immediately comprehend : but 
on perceiving that there was a furnace at 
one extremity of the place, and on re-con 
sidering the nature of the tools scattered 
on the hoard, he became convinced that 
this was the workshop where the necessary 
chemical preparations were compounded 
for polishing the statue and renovating its 
glossy bronze surface as occasion might re 
quire. 

Indeed, a closer inspection proved that 
the furnace had been r* cently lighted—at 
all events, within the last few days; and 
thus did it become evident that ihese mys¬ 
terious apartments were not entirely shut 
up against every human being, but that 
they were periodically visited by some one 
having charge of the statue. 

Yet for what earthly purpose was such 
care bestowed upon that statue ? If it were 
thus highly valued, wherefore was it con¬ 
cealed in so strange a place ?—why was it 
buried in such sombre obscurity? Surely 
the possessor of such a glorious work of art 
ought to have displayed it in some conspic¬ 
uous part of the baronial mansion, where it 
would delight the eyes of all visitors and 
friends! It appeared to Sir Ernest a posi¬ 
tive sacrilege and desecration to consign so 
perfect an image of the Madonna to that 
disused chamber, instead of permitting it 
to grace the Castle chapel of the grand en¬ 
trance-hall. 

Besides, by leaving it in ” room where 
such corroding damps prevailed, it seemed 
to be wantonly creating unnecessary trou¬ 
ble and toil for the person or persons en¬ 
trusted with the care of the statue; and 
there was moreover a marvellous and unac¬ 
countable inconsistency in bestowing any 
attention at all upon an object thus sedu¬ 
lously veiled in the gloom of a dungeon. 

buch were the reflections t that passad 
rapidly through the mind of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar as he surveyed the various imple¬ 
ments evidently used in burnishino- and re¬ 
novating the surface of the Bronze Statue. 
But his attention was speedily directed 
towards a door set in a deep recess in one 
corner of the workshop; and, having 
opened it without difficulty, he found th«t 
it communicated with a steep flight of stone 
steps. 

These Sir Ernest unhesitatingly descend¬ 
ed, shading the lamp with his hand; and at 
the bottom of the stairs, he entered a nar¬ 
row passage which he knew by its depth 


must be below the level of the moat. But 
the fresh air poured down from the work 
shop above ; and as the Knight advanced, 
the gentle rippling of water met his ears. 

At the extremity of the stone-ribbed 
passage a low arch-way, without a door, 
admitted Sir Ernest into a small vaulted 
chamber, which was however excedinglv 
lofty. J 

But most singular was the spectacle that 
here encountered his eyes ! 

Six vast wooden cylinders were arranged 
in pairs, parallel to each other, and extend¬ 
ing almost entirely across the room. At 
one end the axles on which these cylinders 
were suspended, fitted into the rugged 
wall: at the other extremity, they were 
supported by massive upright posts or jambs. 
Hie uppermost pair of cylinders had a 
greater interval between them than the 
middle pair; and the third or lowest pair 
were closer still. Upon these cylinders 
innumerable iron blades were fastened, pro¬ 
jecting into the face of the other, so that* 
they crossed scissors-wise. 

At the extremity of each of the three cyl¬ 
inders on one side, there was a coil of rope 
wound round as on the drum belonging to 
a clock ; and the end of these three ropes, 
passing through a common hole in an adja¬ 
cent post, sustained a heavy weight It was 
therefore clear that this infernal machinery 
was intended to be put in motion by some 
means which were not however rpparent- 
but that, when once set going, the move¬ 
ment would be prolonged by the weight un¬ 
til the coils of the rope should be com¬ 
pletely unwound 

Immediately above the mechanism, which 
reached almost to the top of the stone 
chamber, there was a trap-door set in the 
vaulted roof; and beneath the machinery 
murmured a deep stream of water—flowing 
from a low arch in the wall at one extremi¬ 
ty of the chamber, and through another 
arch at the opposite end. 

Such were the features of this subterra¬ 
nean room—the awfully rnisterious specta- 

y de / eloped a " sinister 
detads to the amazed and bewildered looks 
ot Sir Ernest de Colmar! 

In spite of his dauntless courage—in 
spue of that magnanimity of disposition 

"'I'f 1 jT not ' vhat da "ger was, he felt a 
cold shudder steal over him—an icy tre¬ 
mor that wound its snake-like folds around 
is form, as if a clammy serpent were 
flesh Pl " g betWeen hls garments and his 

1 he sensation was horrible-horrible; and 
btr Crnest, turning abruptly away from the 

d?ren7 ,P | ! 1 h 0 " ° f tbat diabiJ,ical machinery, 
threaded the passage, and ascended the 

stone stairs with a rapid step, as if every 
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moment he fancied some hand would clutch 
him from behind! 

On gaining the workshop, as we may de¬ 
nominate the chamber where the imple¬ 
ments were scattered on the table, the fresh 
air from the loop-hole fanned his counte¬ 
nance and seemed to steady his excited 
brain. Then it strucK him that he would 
leave behind no traces of his visit to these 
scenes of mystery; and he accordingly 
closed and bolted the door through which 
he had just passed. Returning into the 
Chamber of the Statue, he cast one long 
and reverential look upon that exquisite 
work of art; and, crossing himself piously, 
he hastened from its mystic presence. 

Traversing the circular room, Sir Ernest 
pursued his path along the passage which 
he had ere now threaded, carefully closing 
all the doors behind him. At length he 
regained his own chamber in safety ; and, 
having fastened the panel in the wain- 
8Cotting, he replaced the heavy bedstead 
in its original position. 

Overcome with weariness, the Knight 
threw off his garments and lay himself 
dosvn to lest. But sleep did not instanta¬ 
neously visit his eyes. The statue—the 
white figure which he had beheld moving 
through the adjacent forest—all these haunt¬ 
ed his imagination ;—and he likewise won¬ 
dered over and over again wherefore Lord 
Rodolph should have consigned him to that 
suite of apartments which communicated 
with the mysteries of the Castle. 

At length a feverish and uneasy slumber 
stole over him but his dreams aggravated 
into the most terrible forms and appear¬ 
ances all the strange and unaccountable 
things which he had seen ere retiring to 
rest. 

He awoke with a sudden start: the 
beams of a glorious morning roured 
through the casement;—and smiling at the 
phantasms from which he had thus awak¬ 
ened, he sprang from his couch. 

The Knight was in the midst of his toil¬ 
ette. when a knock at the outer door of the 
vestibule met his ears. He hastened to 
open it; and the venerable looking Hubert 
appeared upon the threshold. 

4 May I iiope that your Excellency has 
slept well ? inquired the steward; ana it 
struck the Knignt that the old man sur¬ 
veyed him with a peculiar look. 

‘ Oh! never better,’ answered Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, in a cheerful tone; for he did 
not care to betray, either by his words or 
his aspect, that he had experienced any¬ 
thing extraordinary during the night. 

‘ 1 am charmed to hear it,’ exclaimed the 
old steward, his countenance brightening 
up. * ¥our Excellency’s two pages have 
arrived,’ he continued: ‘one reached the 


Castle before daybreak—and the other 
within the last quarter of an hour. They 

came not therefore together- 

4 No,’ interrupted Sir Ernest: ‘ they have 
been dispatched on different errands and 
in opposite directions. Have the kindness 
to show them to me forthwith.’ 

Hubert bowed and retired ; and soon af¬ 
terwards two remarkably handsome youths, 
each about nineteen years of age, hastened 
into the presence of their master. 

4 What tidings, my brave and faithful 
boys ?’ demanded Sir Ernest, as soon as he 
had received their greetings with an affa¬ 
ble yet dignified manner. 4 Speak you first, 
Lionel,’ he added, turning to one who was 
slightly taller than the other. 

4 1 have learnt,’ responded the youth, 
in a tone of the deepest respect, that the 
terrible Zitzkais encamped at the distance 
of about a day’s journey from this Castle/ 

4 Good! We will visit him on our route 
to Prague,’ observed the Knight: then ad¬ 
dressing himself to the other page, he said. 
And you, my trusty Konrad—what intelli¬ 
gence have you for my ears ?’ 

‘ I succeeded, according to the directions 
which you gave me, in discovering the 
grotto inhabited bv the holy Father Cypri¬ 
an,’replied Konrad; ‘and the good monk 
will join your Excellency at mid-day. The 
place of meeting is a spot where a small 
chapel stands, about three leagues from Al- 
tendorf Castle, on the highroad to Prague/ 

4 You have both accomplished your duties 
well, good youths,’ said the Knight 4 See 
that our steeds are in readiness by the time 
I have paid my respects to Lord Rodolph 
and eaten a mouthful to break my fast* 

The pages retired; and Sir Ernest de 
Colmar having completed his toilette, is¬ 
sued from the suite of apartments. In the 
passage upon which the vestibule opened, 
Hubert was waiting to escort him to the 
room where the morning meal was spread, 
and where Lord Rodolph was expecting his 
guest 

Subduing any feelings of anger which 
he might have experienced at the indignity 
involved in the circumstance of his con¬ 
signment to the disused chamber, Sir Er¬ 
nest greeted the young nobleman with a 
cheerful air; and to a question that was 
pointedly put to him, he replied that he had 
never slept better in his life. That he had 
been lodged in the right wing of the Castle 
for some mysterious purpose or another, he 
now felt convinced: but his pride would 
not permit him to afford any indication that 
he was aware of this uncourteous proceed- 

ing. T _ 

Having partaken of the repast, Sir Er¬ 
nest rose; and thanking Rodolph for his 
hospitality as cordially as if there were re- 
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ally nothing to complain of, he said, ‘ Has 
your lordship any message or letter for the 
Baron of Altendorf ?’ 

‘ I am disposed to ava ; l myself, Sir 
Knight, of your kindness,’ responded the 
young nobleman, placing a small sealed 
packet in his hand. 

‘ It shall be delivered faithfully,’ observ¬ 
ed Sir Ernest, securing it about his person. 

Then, taking his leave of Lord Rodolph, 
the Knight descended to the court-yard, 
where he mounted his horse ; and, followed 
by the two pages—each bestriding a spirit¬ 
ed steed—Sir Ernest de Colmar rode slow¬ 
ly across the drawbridge of Altendorf Castle. 


CHAPTER V 

THE CARTHUSIAN PRIEST. 

The noon-day sun was cloudless in the 
azure sky, when Sir Ernest de Colmar, at¬ 
tended by his pages, reached a point where 
a narrower pathway intersected the broad 
road stretching on to the Bohemian capital. 
At this spot there stood a small chapel—a 
mere hut, rudely constructed, and contain¬ 
ing a miniature altar, with a crucifix and 
four candlesticks. But the steps were well 
worn by the knees of those pious way¬ 
farers who were accustomed to pause for a 
few minutes and perform their devotions at 
this resting place, in the close vicinity of 
which a pearly stream went rippling by. 

As Sir Ernest approached the chapel, he 
beheld a monk praying before the altar 
and the ecclesiasti , who by his garb be¬ 
longed to the Carthusian order, rose from 
his suppliant posture the moment the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs fell upon his ears. 

‘ This is father Cyprian/ said Konrad, as 
he caught a glimpse of the holy man's 
countenance, which was nevertheless half 
shaded by his sombre cowl. 

The monk at the same time recognised 
the young page who had just spoken ; 
and dinging back the dark hood, he ac¬ 
costed the Knight, observing, 4 1 presume 
that your Excellency is Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar ?’ 

‘A reply was given in the affirmative; 
and the Knight dismounting, from his 
steed, and throwing the reins to one of his 
youthful dependants, walked aside in com¬ 
pany with the priest. Gaining the bank of 
the rivulet, they seated themselvc in the 
refreshing shade of a large tree ; and the 
brief delay afforded by the movement, ere 
they % entered upon the business of the in¬ 
terview, gave Sir Ernest ce Colmar an 
opportunity of observing the personal ap¬ 
pearance of Father Cyprian. 

He was a tall man—remarkably upright 


—and evidently of well knit and symme¬ 
trical proportions, in spite of the disfiguring 
nature of the Carthusian garb, which was a 
long, loose, black woollen gown, gathered in 
at the waist by a thick cord. The cowl, 
though now thrown entirely back, was 
made, so that it might be drawn completely 
over the face; and to the rope which form¬ 
ed Father Cyprian’s girdle, were suspended 
a rosary and a scourge. On his feet he 
wore sandals of the coarsest description 
—and thus far his appearance denoted a 
rigid austerity of habits and discipline. 
But the experienced eye of Sir Ernest de 
C Imar was not be deceived by the rough¬ 
ness of the monk’s dress and the conspi¬ 
cuous manner in which the knotted and 
blood-stained scourge was displayed to 
view. For in Father Cyprian’s features, 
which were strikingly handsome, the 
traces of strong passions might be read; 
sensuality was marked in every li¬ 
neament:—and, notwithstanding his stu¬ 
died endeavor to mantain a cold demeanor, 
the peculiar expression of the lips and the 
sinister light that, gleaned in his large grey 
eyes, plainly denoted that his thoughts 
were far more of a worldly description 
than he wished them to appeal. His age 
was about forty ; his complexion was pale 
—but his lips were full, and of a bright 
red ;—and his hair of a dark chesnut, with 
a small patch shaven off on the crown, was 
long knd curled naturally. 

Such was Father Cyprian, the Carthu¬ 
sian; and the first impression which he 
thus made upon the Knight was by no 
means favorable: indeed, Sir Ernest re¬ 
solved to treat him with a really prudential 
reserve, although with a becoming cour¬ 
tesy. 

‘ These are troublous times, holy father/ 
said the Knight, beginning the conversation: 

‘ and it behoves every man to display 
proper credentials to the eyes of those 
with whom he seeks to transact affairs of 
weight and importance. My page has 
already informed you who 1 am, and 
that I travel as a trusty agent in the ser¬ 
vice of his Highness Albert of Austria.’ 

‘ Were you not thus employed by that 
illustrious Prince,’ responded Cyprian, ‘you 
could not have known whither to send your 
i>age in search of me. But what has his 
Highness the Duke empowered you to say 
to me ?’ 

‘ His Highness commanded me to show 
you the very letter which you yourself des¬ 
patched to him, and which would serve as 
a proof that I am the representative of his 
Highness,’ answered l)e Colmar: then 
drawing forth a document from the bosom 
of his doublet, he said, ‘This is your 
writing.’ 
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husband of the Princess Elizabetha,’ replied 
the Carthusian. The Bohemian nobles 
would raily round the banner of a monarch 
who is famed throughoutChristendom for his 
valor, and who, by thus acquiring a right to 
interfere in the affairs of this distracted 
country, would strike terror to the hearts 
of Zitzka and his republican horde.’ 

‘ The Princess, you say, is beautiful ?’ ob¬ 
served the Knight, interrogatively. 

‘ Beautiful as an angel—mild, docile, 
and tractab.e,’ responded the Carthusian.— 
‘Her deceased father's will entrusts me 
with the sole guardianship of this charming 
creature.’ 

‘ And provided that, in consequence of 
any favorable report which I may be in¬ 
duced to make to my illustrious master,’ said 
De Colmar, ‘ his Highness shall accede to 
your views,—and grantingthat the Princess 
shall have no objection to the matrimonial 
scheme which your Excellency has devised, 
—in this case, what is the recompense you 
demand for your aid and services ?’ 

‘To your Excellency, as the represent¬ 
ative of the mighty Duke of Austria, shall 
l unbosom myself with candor and frank¬ 
ness,’ answered the priest. ‘ Of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe have I selected your 
master as the most worthy to secure that 
prize which I have in my keeping.— 
Through me, he may become the husband 
of the loveliest and richest Princess in 
Christendom ; and, by espousing her, he 
places on his head the Bohemian crown.— 
Having secured this high, enviable, and 
proud posi'ion, what is to prevent him from 
entertaining a loftier ambition still ? For 
Sigismund, the reigning Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, is old and childless: and were it 
possible to find a more fitting and eligible 
aspirant to the imperial purple than* in ^he 
man who shall already wear the united dia¬ 
dems of ducal Austria an I royal Bohemia? 
Mark well, then, Sir Knight, that in raising 
your illustrious master to the throne at 
Prague, I at once place him oh the high 
road to that still more glorious throne which 
cx stsat Aix-la-Chapelle.’ 

We must remind our readers that at the 
period of which we ,are writing, Germany 
was split into a number of States, as at the 
present day; but that the entire confedera¬ 
tion was governed by an Emperor, chosen 
by election, and the seat of whose imperi¬ 
al government was Aix-la-Chapelle. In 
those firms the Emperor of Austria existtd 
not: Vienna was only the capital of a 
duchy ;—while Hungary and Bohemia were 
independent kingdoms. These remarks 
will fully explain the force of Father Cyp¬ 
rian’s reasoning, the strength of which was 
immediately comprehended by Sir Ernest 
de Colmar. 


‘ I understand you,’ said the Knight.— 
‘ You foresee that you will be rendering 
vast services to the Duke of Austria, and 
you require a commensurate reward.’ 

4 Such is the proper light wherein to view 
the matter,’ answered the Carthusian : then, 
as his really fine countenance became sud¬ 
denly animated with the glow of his heart’s 
towering ambition, he exclaimed, ‘ Without 
me, your illustrious master can do nothing 
in Bohemia. He cannot even discover the 
retreat of the Princess Elizabetha—nor 
obtain the slightest clue to the spot where 
her vast fortune is deposited. To me, then, 
must he be indebted for everything, bride— 
treasures—throne ! And in return ! de¬ 
mand the Archbishopric of Prague, with a 
written understanding that my cause shall 
be supported when the day comes on 
which I may 6tand forward as a candidate 
for the Popedom.’ 

Sir Ernest btarted involuntarily as he sur¬ 
veyed the ecclesiastic whose soaring imagi¬ 
nation had formed, and whose bold tongue 
had expressed, these colossal hopes; and 
he could not help thinking how .-trongly 
the Carthusian’s adventurous mind contrast¬ 
ed with that garb of almost mendicant sim¬ 
plicity, and with that modest rosary and hu¬ 
miliating scourge. 

‘If you deem me presuptuous, Sir Knight, 
said the priest, haughtily, ‘ our conference 
is at an end.’ 

‘ I crave your pardon, worthy friar, if by 
look or manner, I have given offence,’ re¬ 
turned De Colmar: ‘ but I must frankly ad¬ 
mit that your demands have somewhat star¬ 
tled me. Nevertheless, they are not alto¬ 
gether out of proportion with the services 
you may render my master. You help him 
to ascend the throne of Bohemia, with that 
of all Germany in perspective: and it is 
perhaps only fair that he should promote 
you to an Archbishopric, which may lead 
you to the seat of Sovereign Pontiff Thus 
far, then, do I accept your proposals on be¬ 
half of Albert Duke - of Austria, whose 
plenipotentiary I am. But it is absolutely 
necessary that 1 should he presented to the 
1 rincess E izabetha: for 1 unhesitatingly 
and emphatically declare to your Rever¬ 
ence that my master is of too honorable a 
disposition to lead that fair young orphan 
to the altar without her full concurrence 
and complete assent.’ 

‘ Jl be as you say, Sir Knight,’ an¬ 
swered the Carthusian. ‘We will meet 
again at Prague four days hence ; and yonr 
Excellency shall then be honored by an in¬ 
terview with the most lovely Princess in 
Christendom. Rest well assured that if 
there be aught of the poetical in your dis¬ 
position, no mean scope for the exercise of 
that genius will be afforded by the descrip- 
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tion which you must send of Elizabeth’s 
charms to the Duke of Austria.’ 

‘ Be satisfied that I shall do ample justice 
to the merits of her Royal Highness,’ res 
ponded De Colmar. ‘ And now, reverend 
father, in which diiection lies your route?’ 

‘Not by the main road,’ answered the 
priest: ‘for it were dangerous for one in 
my garb to faU in with Zitka and his repub¬ 
lican rabble,* he added bitterly. * We 
shall meet at Prague, Sir Knight: till then 
farewell.’ 

Thus speaking, the Carthusian rose from 
the verdant bank—drew the cowl over his 
features—and, striking into one of the bye- 
paths diverging from the point where the 
chapel stood, was speedily lost to De Col¬ 
mar’s view. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ZITKVS ENCAMPMENT. 

It was about seven o’clock in the even¬ 
ing, when the Knight a>;d nis two pages 
were suddenly challenged by an armed 
man, who was evidently performing the 
duty of a sentinel on the border of a wood 
the outskirts of which the travellers had 
now reached. 

«Who are ye ? and wither are ye going, 
worthy strangers?’ demanded the soldier. 

‘My name is Ernest de Colmar—my 
rank is that of knighthood—and I am 
journeying to Prague,’ was the prompt re¬ 
ply. ‘ These boys are my attendants. But 
if, as I suspect, the renowned Zitzka is en¬ 
camped in this neighborhood, I would fain 
hold some conversation with him ere I con¬ 
tinue my route.’ 

‘ Your request, Sir Knight,’ returned the 
sentinel, ‘ is the more easily granted, inas¬ 
much as I could not very well have permit¬ 
ted you to pursue your path without first 
introducing your Excellency to the pre¬ 
sence of the Captain-General.’ 

While the soldier was still speaking, 
about a dozen of his comrades, all armed 
to the teeth, emerged from the wood. Three 
or four of them accosted the Knight, and 
his pages in a respectful manner; and, 
having assisted them to dismount led away 
their horses with an intimation that the ani¬ 
mals should be properly cared for. One of 
the Taborites—for by this name was Zitz- 
ka’s band known—then volunteered to con¬ 
duct the travellers to the head-quarters of 
the chief; and De Colmar, attended by 
Lionel and Konrad, accordingly followed 
the man through the mazes of the wood, 
until they reached a vast open space cover¬ 


ed with tents and pavilions of all shapes 
and sizes. 

The scene was at once striking and pic¬ 
turesque. Surrounded by the natural dra¬ 
pery of the wood, which was clothed in its 
brightest emerald garb, the encampment 
presented a spectacle of patriarchal simpli¬ 
city mingled with a warlike aspect: for 
those temporary dwellings were of the 
rudest construction—and the repasts, at 
which the hardy Taborites and their fami¬ 
lies were seated, consisted of the most fru¬ 
gal fare. Moreover, many of the women 
were clad in the scantiest raiment; noton 
account of a real want of necessary cloth¬ 
ing ; but because they songht to emulate 
the primitive manners and customs of the 
earliest ages of the world. The half-naked 
forms of these females, some of whom were 
of striking beauty, contrasted strangely 
with the appearance of their fathers, hus¬ 
bands, or brothers, who were all attired in 
substantial garments and were fully equip¬ 
ped with corselets, helmets, and the various 
offensive weapons then in vogue. 

Through this wild scene did Sir Ernest 
and his pages follow their guide ; until they 
reached a spot in the centre of the encamp¬ 
ment, where several persons were reclining 
on the verdant grass, in front of a pavilion 
larger and more imposing than the numer¬ 
ous tents by which it was surrounded. 

But amidst tnis group of loungers there 
was one being on whom the looks of the 
Knight and his pages immediately rested 
with a feeling of admiration which they 
could neither subdue nor conceal. 

The object of attraction was a female of 
the most ravishing beauty. 

Her complexion was of a deep olive— 
dark as that of a Spaniard; but so pure, 
clear, and transparent, that all the richness 
of its glowing lints shone through the po¬ 
lished skin. The liveliest carnation shed 
its bloom upon her cheeks: the brightest 
scarlet lent its hue to her lips. Her fore¬ 
head was grandly beautiful,—high—broad, 
and so smooth and spotless that it would 
have seemed to belong to a statue, had not 
intellect sat enthroned thereon as a glory 
surrounds the brow of an angel. 

But the eyes—never did more splendid 
orbs shine from the heaven of a lovely wo¬ 
man’s countenance ! Dark os night and 
deep as an unfathomable abyss, they seem¬ 
ed to concentrate all the glory of the sun, 
moon, and stars. To say that they glisten¬ 
ed like diamonds, were to convey but a 
feeble idea of their almost supernatural 
power. For they shone with a steady— 
burning—dazzling lustre, as if formed of 
condensed light. The impression which 
they made upon the mind, when first gazed 
upon, was that they were eyes which could 
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see and be seen even in the midst of the 
blackest night. The whole n s was so 
dark as to leave the pupil undefined: or 
rather, each orb seemed one large, Jack, 
bat glowing pupil. 

There was something fierce and wild ^ 
these eyes of supernal brilliancy and por 
tentous magnificence: but their expression 
was subdued into a more feminine beauty, 
if not into actual softness, by the unusual 
length, thickness, and jetty blackness of 
the lashes, which slightly curling marked 
the edges of the eye-lids, from corner to 
corner, with streaks so dark that they miti¬ 
gated the otherwise overwhelming power 
of the eye themselves. 

And these superb orbs were set in whites 
delicately tinted with a bluish shade, and 
so pure and stainless that not even a vein 
slight as a gossamer thread was apparent 
there. The brows arched nobly and were 
deeply pencilled : but as there was even 
more than the usual distance between 
them, their decided lines impaired not the 
.grandeur of that radiant countenance. 

The nose was perfectly straight, with ■ 
nostrils of the rose-leaf hue: the upper lip 
was short—thus giving a slight expression 
of haughtiness to the face, and adding to 
the dazzling effect of the magnificent eyes ; 
the teeth were white and pure as pearls, 
and faultlessly even and the small, well- 
rounded chin completed the classical per¬ 
fection of these glorious features. 

A flood of hair of that transcendent 
blackness which is darker than the raven’s 
wing, and yet so glossy that it shines as 
with a supernal radiance, poured its 6ilken 
luxuriance over the shoulders and down the 
back of this being of marvellous beauty. 
-Never before had human head such a mag¬ 
nificent covering: for those flowing masses 
—those wanton undulations of jetty hue, 
shone like ebony illumined by sun-beams. 

The figure of this lovely creature was 
well rounded, without exuberance, and of 
the most exquisite proportions. Modelled, 
as by the hand of a rare perfection in sculp¬ 
ture’s art, her form had all the ease and 
grace which nature can alone confer. She 
was slightly above the usual stature of her 
sex ; and this advantage added to the dig¬ 
nity of her mein. 

Her wondrous beauty was moreover set 
off, if not positively heightened, by the pic¬ 
turesque character of her costume. Her 
figure gave the mould of its own perfect 
contours to a tight doublet, or jacket, of 
purple velvet, which was low in the body 
and had short hanging sleeves; and from 
this dress her neck and bust rose splendidly. 
Being open at the fjosom, it was laced 
across with scarlet ribands; and from the 
small loose sleeves, came those admirably 


modelled arms tbe flowing outlines of which 
were in beautiful accordance with the 
charms of her entire person. 

A crimson petticoat, reaching just below 
her knees, revealed all the lower part of 
the legs, which were robust, but faultlessly 
symmetrical. The long narrow feet were 
imprisoned in well-fitting shoes, from which 
various colored ribands were wound cross¬ 
wise round the polished limbs, almost up to 
the knees, in the Highland or Albanian 
style. 

No ornament had she upon her hair: its 
own dark glory outvied the lustre of costly 
gems; its own living gloss transcended the 
brilliancy of precious stones. But to each 
small, roseate, and well-folded ear, hung a 
pearl as large and as beautiful as those 
which history assigns to the toilette of 
Cleopatra. These pearls were the only 
decorations that the lovely being wore; but 
to her waist was suspended a long dagger, 
with the handle cf which her taper fingers, 
from time to time, played negligently. 0 By 
her side, upon the grass, lay a purple velvet 
cap, with an elegant plume of white 
feathers; and Sir Ernest de Colmar thought 
within himself that there was not a head in 
the universe which it would become more 
than the one that was already surrounded 
by a perfect halo of loveliness, fascination, 
and brilliancy. 

The age of this woman, so gloriously 
beautiful, seemed to be about nineteen or 
twenty; and she was evidently of rank and 
consideration amongst the Taborites; for 
two young females, in attendance upon her, 
were seated at n little distance, gazing upon 
their mistress in mingled admiration and 
respect. These handmaidens were both 
beautiful creatures: the elder was eighteen 
and the younger seventeen ; and they were 
dressed not only with neatness and simpli¬ 
city, but in a strict accordance with modest 
propriety. 

At a short distance from that woman, 
whose charms realised in Sir Ernest de 
Colmurs mind all the fabulous descrip¬ 
tions of female loveliness with which 
romance abounds, a grim and ferocious- 
looking warrior was reclining upon the 
green sward. 

He was a man apparently in his forty- 
fourth or forty-fifth year. Handsome he 
had evidently once been; but the loss of his 
eye—the stern expression which war¬ 
like habits had . iven to his features—the 
immense quantity of black hair which 
shaded his forehead and surrounded his 
tace, and his rude military garb—all these 
gave hirn an aspect of savage wildness and 

rendered him a being terrible to contemplate. 

In the same way that the beauteous 
woman above described had her two hand- 
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maidens in attendance, so was this grim 
warrior waited upon by two Taborite sol¬ 
diers, who appeared to watch with eager¬ 
ness for the slightest sign that he should 
make, as if it were an adored and wor¬ 
shipped master whom they were thus zea¬ 
lous to obey. 

Such was the group of individuals re¬ 
clining negligently upon the grass in front 
of the principal pavilion, and into whose 
presence Sir Ernest de Colmar was intio- 
duced in the manner already mentioned. 
Tn the one-eyed warrior he h id no difficulty 
in recognising the formidable and enthu¬ 
siastic Zitzka; but who that female so 
grandly beautiful might be, he had yet to 
learn. 

Having surveyed the Knight with great 
attention for a few moments, an expression 
of mingled surprise and pleasure began to 
appear upon Zitzka’s countenance; but 
instantly checking that amiable relaxation 
of his features, he said, 4 Who art thou, 
good stranger ?’ 

But the eyes of the Knight were fixed 
with admiration and amazement upon the 
charming creature whose exquisite form 
was half-reclining in so gracefully volup¬ 
tuous an attitude upon the soft herbage 
and when the Taborite chief repeated his 
question somewhat sharply, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar turned towards him with a sudden 
start, as if abruptly awakened from the 
midst of a delicious dream. 

‘Who art thou, stranger?* demanded 
Zitzka, fixing his bright black eye search- 
ingly on our hero’s features. 

Sir Ernest mentioned his name and rank, 
adding that he was a native of Austria, and 
engaged in the service of the Sovereign 
Prince of that Duchy. 

‘ I pray thee, be seated, Sir Knight,’ 
said Zitzka, in a mild and even respectful 
tone: then, turning towards his two com¬ 
panions, he exclaimed, 4 Arnold, Heinrich, 
bestir yourselves, and bring refreshments 
hither. See, too, that a flask of wine be not 
wanting.’ 

The men sprang to their feet and has¬ 
tened into the pavilion; while Sir Ernest 
de Colmar placed himself on the green 
sward between the grim Taborite chief 
and the lovely dark-skinned woman, whose 
eyes had scanned him rapidly but search- 
ingly from head to foot: and, ere those 
bright looks were withdrawn, they had lin¬ 
gered with satisfaction, fora moment,upon 
his handsome, frank, and noble counte¬ 
nance. 

* There is amongst us,’ said Zitzka, 4 but 
little of that ceremony which prevails in 
courtly circles and lordly halls; and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary for you, Sir Knight, 
to awnit a formal introduction to that lady 


on your left hand ere you venture to ad¬ 
dress your conversation to her. She is 
beautiful, you perceive, and can be as 
agreeable as she is lovely,’ added the Tabo¬ 
rite chief, suffering his features to relax for 
a moment into a grim smile: then, after a 
few instants’ pause, during which Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar had made a low bow to the 
lady, who returned it with a grac^fc*l incli¬ 
nation of the head, Zitzka observed, 4 1 may 
as well inform your Excellency that she is 
no relation of mine—nor is she even a na¬ 
tive of my own Bohemia. But I love her 
as if she were my own child : she is to me 
as a daughter; and there is not a man in 
my army who would hesitate to face even 
the most horrible of deaths for her sake.’ 

4 You doubtless come, lady, from a far-off 
clime,’ said Sir Ernest—‘ a clime as sunny 
as the light which your looks diffuse 
around ?’ 

4 Yes; the land of my birth is where the 
gorgeous East decks its favorites with gems 
and pearls, and gold,’ answered the splen¬ 
did creature, in a voice of such rich and 
flowing melody, that it poured like an 
ecstatic flood of heavenly music in unto the 
very depths of his ravished soul. 4 From 
the proudest monarohs that ever swayed 
that oriential sceptre which is so magnifi¬ 
cent in its barbarism, and from the loveliest 
race ofhouns that ever blest the earth with 
charms appropriate only to the realms of 
paradise —from these am I descended ! And 
would’st thou know my name, Sir Knight 
demanded this being, as singular as she 
was beautiful—as mysteriously romantic as 
she was supernaturally lovely: then, fixing 
upon him all the power of those eyes, 
which, in their velvet blackness, concen¬ 
trated the burning, dazzling, overwhelming 
light of a myriad lamps, she said, with an 
almost wild significancy, 4 My name is Sa- 
tanais.’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar started, as this# 
name, so ominous and terrible, struck his 
ear: but, instantly recovering himself, he 
observed with a smile, 4 I have a sufficient 
acquaintance with the Mohammedan creed 
—having borne my part in battle against 
the Turks—to know that the name which 
you have mentioned, charming lady, means 
‘ The Child of Satan: But it can scarcely 
belong to you; for were your personal ap¬ 
pearance to suggest your name, it should be 
‘ The Daughter of an JingeV 

‘ 1 thank you for the compliment, Sir 
Knight,’ said the lady, in a grave tone; 
and a 3 she cast down her eyes at the same 
moment that she spoke, it seemed to De 
Colmar as if a powerful light, hitherto 
streaming upon his countenance, were sud¬ 
denly withdrawn. 4 Nevertheless,’ she* 
added, at the expiration of a few moments* 
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and raising her looks once more, 4 my name 
is Safanais, dark and ominous though its 
meaning be.’ 

‘ She speaks truly,’ observed Zitzka, in a 
low tone, to the Knight: 4 her name is Sa- 
tanais—but whence she obtained it, or why 
it was conferred upon her, is one of the 
many mysteries that make up the sum total 
of the wild and almost incredible romance 
which constitutes the history of her life.’ 

‘ You interest me strangely in this being 
whom all circumstances—beauty, name, 
nation, and history—combine to invest 
with a species of supernatural attraction,’ 
said the Knight, also speaking in a low 
whisper. ‘ An invisible but witching halo 
appears to surround her: she seems to dwell 
within a magic circle, which her own ra¬ 
diant presence fills with light, but which, 
nevertheless, presents an adamantine bar¬ 
rier against every effort which imagination 
may exert, or which conjecture may make, 
in order to penetrate the wild mystery that 
thus envelopes her.’ 

‘ And from my lips will your Excellency 
glean nothing with regard to Satanais,’ 
rejoined Zitzka, in a tone of remonstrance, 
as if De Colmar were seel ing to know 
too much for one who was a complete 
stranger. 

‘ I demand your pardon, General,’ said 
the Knight, with a manly frankness, which 
instantly brought a good-humored smile to 
the countenance of the Taborite chief: 4 it 
was wrong—nay, even insolent on my 
part—to press you with my queries, seeing 
that this is the first time we have ever 
met.’ 

While he was thus speaking, Zitzka’s 
two personal attendants, Arnold and Hein¬ 
rich, re-appeared from the pavilion; and 
they speedily spread upon the grass the 
provisions and wine with which they were 
laden. 

The sun was now setting behind the 
western hills, and the shades of evening 
were gradually acquiring an increased 
power. But even through the semi-obscu¬ 
rity of twilight did the splendid eyes ot 
Satanais glow and burn with a supernatural 
lustre ; and the deeper grew the dusky sha¬ 
dows in the midst of the wood, the more fre¬ 
quently did the mysterious creature seem 
to fix those shining orbs upon the counte¬ 
nance of the Knight: yet, whenever some 
instinctive impulse told him that she was 
thus gazing upon him, and made him 
glance rapidly towards her, her eyes were 
invariably withdrawn instantaneously. 

The repast was partaken of by Zitzka, 
Sir Ernest de Colmar, his two pages, and 
the handmaidens of Satanais, Arnold and 
Heinrich performing the part of servitors. 
The Taborite chief ate only bread and dried 


I fruits, and drank naught save water; but 
Satanais quaffed the sj arkling wine, which 
Sir Ernest de Colmar courteously poured 
out and gallantly presented to her; and as 
p he gave him back the cup, it struck him 
that her taper fingers touched his hand 
otherwise and in a more lingering manner 
than as if through pure accident. At the 
same instant, through the darkness which 
had by this time deepened considerably, 
shone those glorious eyes with a supernal 
dazzling, and bewildering light. 

At length the meal was ended; and 
Zitzka, rising from his seat upon the 
ground, said, 4 It is the hour for retiring to 
rest, after the fatigues of the day. Behold ! 
the good Taborites have withdrawn to their 
tents—silence prevails throughout the en¬ 
campment.’ 

While Zitzka was thus speaking, Sir 
Erne st de Colmar proffered his iiand to Sa¬ 
tanais, to assist her to rise from the sward, 
on which the dews—those pearly tears of 
night—were now settling; but, light a 3 a 
fa wn, she sprang upon her feet, and, plac¬ 
ing the plumed cap upon her head, threw 
over her polished shoulders a rich velvet 
scarf, which one of her handmaidens pre- 
oented to her. 

4 May all good genii attend upon your 
repose. Sir Knight,’ she said: then, ap¬ 
proaching Zitzka, the beautiful creature 
folded her arms meekly across her bosom, 
cast down her looks, and awaited his bles¬ 
sing. 

The moon shone forth from the deep blue 
arch of heaven ; and its silver rays illumined 
this picturesque scene, bringing out into 
strong relief the tall, martial, and°grim form 
of the Taborite chief, as he extended his 
hands over the slightly inclining head of 
that glorious creature, and in a low but im¬ 
pressive tone invoked all the bounties of 
Providence in her behalf: then, gently 
touching her high and noble forehead with 
his lips, Zitzka exclaimed in a louder voice, 

4 J bless thee, Santanais, and I adjure the 
spirit of the murdered Huss to watch over 
thy slumbers and defend thee from evil!’ 

The lady made a low obeisance ; aud as 
she raised her head again, it struck the 
Knight that her superb eyes glanced rapidly 
towards himself. But at the next moment 
she turned away—and, attended by her 
handmaidens, passed along the side of the 
great pavilion without entering it, and 
plunged into the deep recesses of the wood. 

Zitzka now conducted Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar to a tent which was divided into two 
compartments each fitted up with a due re¬ 
gard to comfort The Knight took pos¬ 
session of one division - his pages of the 
other: and when the Taborite chief had 
retired to his own pavilion, Sir Ernest, 
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seating himself on the couch which had 
beeh prepared for his accommodation, fell 
into a train of wild and bewildering con¬ 
jectures with regard to the magnificent Sa- 
tanais. 


CHAPTER VII. 

fresh MYSTERIES. 

No wonder was it that the thoughts of 
Sir Ernest de Colmar should be thus 
centred in the contemplation of that image 
which seemed to be an impression left upon 
his mind by a delicious dream, rather than 
the reflex of a reality. For a loveliness of 
eo extraordinary a nature, combined with 
such a profound and romantic mysterious¬ 
ness of name, nation, and character, could 
not fail to excite a vivid interest in the 
breast of any one who wa3 brought for the 
first time in contact with that earthly houri. 

That she was no relation of Zitzka, had 
been positively asserted: but that the Ta- 
borite chief looked upon her in the same 
light as if she were a well-beloved daugh¬ 
ter, was as pointedly declared. Sir Ernest 
de Colmar appreciated all the delicacy of 
this latter intimation which Zitzka had con¬ 
veyed to his ear : it was a homage render¬ 
ed to the fair fame of Satanais—it was an 
averment seasonably made to annihilate at 
the very outset any suspicion which might 
be engendered detrimental to the lady’s ho¬ 
nor. ^Equivocal as her presence in the Ta- 
borite encampment had for a moment ap¬ 
peared to Sir Ernest, he was speedily en¬ 
lightened on that head; and the honest, 
frank, and unmistakable remark of Zitzka 
eo far proclaimed her true position inas¬ 
much as it showed that she was not the 
one-eyed chieftain’s mistress. And if any¬ 
thing weje wanting to confirm this intima¬ 
tion, the additional proof was furnished not 
only by the filial, confiding, and ingenuous 
manner in which Satanais had approached 
the Taborite General to receive his blessing 
—but also by the paternal, sincere, and un¬ 
affected way in which that henediction was 
bestowed by the grim warrior. 

Who, then, was the charming and dark- 
eyed Satanais?—for what purDose had she 
taken up her abode with the Taborites?— 
and how happened it that a creature of 
such celestial beauty should possess a 
name of such infernal origin ? 

To none of these queries which sprang 
up in his mind, could Sir Ernest de Colmar 
even conjecture a response : they defied all 
the efforts of imagination to elucidate or 
explain. A deep impenetrable mystery 
surrounded that glorious being: and the 
longer the Knight reflected npon her 


charms, her name, and her presence amongst 
the Taborites, the more bewildered did he 
become. 

That she was a Christian, there was 
every reason to imagine: for had she not 
received a Christian benediction ?—and did 
not her countenance indicate at the time 
that her heart was touched by the manner 
in which Zitzka invoked the spirit of the 
murdered Reformer to watch over her ? 
But, if she were indeed a Christian, how 
could she retain so singular and ominous 
an appellation as that which stigmatised 
her as the Daughter of Satan? And this 
circumstance seemed to the Knight to be 
the more bewildering, inasmuch as the Ta¬ 
borites, with whom she was represented to 
enjoy such an immense influence and by 
whom she was so enthusiastically beloved, 
were an austere, simple, pure-minded, and 
republican community, believing that every¬ 
thing primitive and natural was best, and 
that everything strained and artificial was 
pernicious and wrong. Yet so far from 
being shocked by the presence of one who 
bore the name of Satanais, the3e good Ta¬ 
borites (whose character Father Cyprian 
had malignantly aspersed by unmerited 
epithets) idolized and adored the mysteri 
oils lady, and would have perished in aven¬ 
ging the slightest look or the merest word 
that threatened her wi:h insult 

Such was the crowd of thoughts which 
swept through the brain of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, as he sat upon that couch to seek 
the repose of which he experienced not 
the slightest inclination. The activity of 
his mind prevented him from experiencing 
any physical fatigue after his day’s journey. 
The image of Satanais sustained within 
him the excitement of a lively curiosity and 
a deep interest : and he felt a vague, mys¬ 
terious, and undefinable longing to know 
more of her—to penetrate into her history— 
to draw aside that veil of romance which 
enveloped her entire being—to bring down 
as it were the goddess from her high pedes¬ 
tal, in the hope that a nearer view would 
reconcile all her influence, power, and fas¬ 
cination with the attributes and the cir¬ 
cumstances of a mortal woman. 

And now Sir Ernest de Colmar began to 
ask himself whether the almost superhuman 
beauty of that magnificent creature had 
made an impression upon his heart. But he 
was better skilled in war and diplomacy 
than in love ; and his experience was great¬ 
er in cutting his path through the serried 
ranks of battle than in tracing his way 
amidst the roseate bowers of Venus. The 
dry technicalities of politicians were more 
familiar to his ear than the language of 
passion : in a word, the Knight had never 
as yet known what love was! 
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But now he began to fear that his soul 
was warming at length with the mystic fires 
of passion—that his heart had begun to 
throb beneath the strange and thrilling 
spell: there was a sensation of mingled 
restlessness, pleasure, and suspense upon 
him ;—and, instead of experiencing the 
slightest desire to seek his couch, he felt as 
if the fresh breeze of heaven would be 
more welcome to his heated brow, and the 
soft moonlight in the solitude of the wood 
better calculated to tranquillise his thoughts 
Under the influence of these ideas, Sir 
Ernest de Colmar rose from his seat—pas¬ 
sed through the outer division of the tent, 
where his two pages were already wrapt in 
a profound slumber—and sallied forth up¬ 
on the green sward. The moon was shin¬ 
ing gloriously upon Zitzka’s white pavilion 
and the surrounding encampment: every 
object seemed swathed in a flood of the 
purest silver. All was still: for in the open 
space where the tents were pitched, no sen¬ 
tinel broke the witching silence of ihe 
night with his measured tread. It was 
around the outskirts of the wood that the 
guards were stationed at short intervals; 
and their posts were too far removed from 
the encampment to enable them to exercise 
any supervision over what was passing 
within its precincts. 

Thus was it that Sir Ernest de Colmar 
proceeded unobserved and unchallenged 
across the green sward ; and, on reaching 
the wood, he plunged into its dense shade. 
But in a few moments he emerged upon a 
narrow pathway formed amidst the verdant 
labyrinth and now it suddenly struck 
him that it was this very same portion of 
the wood that Satanais and her handmaids 
had entered, when retiring for the night. 

A feeling of delicacy instantaneously 
prompted Sir Ernest de Colmar to retrace 
his steps, and either withdraw to his tent 
or at all events seek another direction for 
his solitary ramble: but scarcely had the 
propriety of adopting this course suggested 
itself when a strain of music came floating 
through the wood, in low—solemn—and— 
awe-inspiring cadence. He paused—list¬ 
ened—and speedily became convinced by 
the swelling undulations of the hnrmony 
that it emanated from some arched building 
or vaulted cavern at no great distance. At 
the same moment that he arrived at this 
conclusion, he beheld a light gleaming and 
growing stronger through the maze of 
trees; and curiosity prompted him to ad¬ 
vance in that direction. For his mind, 
being previously filled with the image of 
Satanais, instantly associated this charming 
creature with the music which still came 
stealing upon his ear^ ;—and he felt that if 
she resided in some building, there was no 


longer any impropriety in wandering to¬ 
wards her abode;—for the sense of delica¬ 
cy which had made him pause and prepare 
to turn back ere now, had sprung from the 
belief that a mere canvass tent was most 
likely the dwelling-place of herself and 
her handmaidens. 

Without farther hesitation or restraint, 
he therefore now pursued the narrow path¬ 
way, which led across a bridge over a rip¬ 
pling stream. As he thus went on, the 
music became more distinct and the light 
grew stronger. At length he suddenly 
found himself close under the wall of a 
building w r hich seemed to be entirely em¬ 
bowered by the dense foliage of the trees. 
From a small, deeply-set, circular window 
the light streamed ; and it was also from 
within this structure that the music flowed 
forth. 

The partial survey which Sir Ernest was 
thus enabled to take of the building, added 
to the sacred character of the harmony 
which swelled solemnly through the air, 
was sufficient to induce the Knight to be¬ 
lieve that it was some holy edifice: and, 
passing round a portion of the wall he 
reached a door which stood half-way open. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar was hesitating 
whether he should enter, when a rustling 
amongst the trees at a short distance met 
his ears ; and turning his eyes in the di¬ 
rection whence the sounds came, he beheld 
several lights approaching through the 
wood. Stepping hastily back, and conceal¬ 
ing himself amidst the dense foliage, he 
was soon enabled to perceive that a proces¬ 
sion of nuns, headed by their abbess and 
two priests, was moving slowly towards the 
door, the immediate vicinity of which he 
had just quitted. The priests, who were 
attired in full canonicals, carried torches in 
their hands; and these they extinguished 
on the threshold ere they entered the build- 

mg. 

The procession, consisting of the two 
monks and upwards of twenty nuns, defiled 
slowly into the church—passing) the spot 
where Sir Ernest de Colmar was concealed • 
and the moment the ecclesiastical train' 
with measured tread, had thus disappeared’ 
from his view, in louder and deeper tones 
swelled forth the sacred music. 

Conceiving that there could not be any 
harm in becoming a witness of whatever 
ceremony was about to take place,—and 
wondering how Roman Catholic rites 
could possibly be exercised within the very 
precincts of that wood where the Reform- 
ers were encamped,—Sir Ernest de Colmar 
pushed open the door and entered he build- 
mg. He found himself in a small church 
the aisles of which were separated from 
the nave by rows of thick and handsome 
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marble pillars; and in these aisles were 
several monuments surrounded by the 
sculptured (ffigies of bishops, abbots, 
monks, and nuns. 

By passing amidst these tombs, the 
Knight was enabled to gain the close vicin¬ 
ity of the chancel without being observed 
by any one present in the church ; and on 
taking his stand between two high monu¬ 
ments, he placed himself in such a position 
as to see everything that was progressing, 
without being seen. 

On the altar which stood in the chancel, 
several wax-lights were burning: the two 
riests were now stationed there ;—hnd 
neeling around, in a semi-circle, the nuns 
appeared to be absorbed in deep devotion. 

The majestic roll of the organ now swel¬ 
led beneath the vaulted roof and echoed 
grandly through the groined archways of 
the aisles: then followed a combination of 
the voices of the priests and the nuns 
changing the Te Deum in full chorus. The 
effect was solemnly and sublimely interest¬ 
ing : but the greater grew the wonder of 
the Knight that the votaries of the Roman 
Church should be allowed to perform their 
midnight mass within a distance of two 
hundred yards of Zitzka’s pavilion ! 

It however appeared that Sir Ernest de 
Colmar was destined to behold as many 
bewildering mysteries, within the precincts 
of the Taborite station, as those which had 
so startled and amazed him on the previous 
night in the Castle of Altendorf. 

For, as the grand music and the awe-in¬ 
spiring chant died slowly away, a door near 
the altar opened—and the formidable Zitz- 
ka made his appearance, leading forward a 
lady ciothed in virgin white and ha ing a 
beautiful veil over her countenance. 

A frown sat upon the brow of the Tabor¬ 
ite as he glanced from the altar to the 
priests—from the priests to the nuns—and 
then at the being of faultless form whose 
fair hand he held: but his cheeks became 
suddenly purple with rage, and his one eye 
shot forth fire, when the nuns began to 
weep bitterly—beat their bosoms—clasp 
their hands in anguish—and demonstrate 
every possible sign of a fanatic and wild 
gfief. 

4 Where is the strayed sheep?’ demanded ; 
one of the priests in a loud sonorous voice. 
‘Hath the Lord restored her to the sheep- 
fold ? or doth she blindly and perversely 
adhere to her resolution of following a 
strange shepherd ?* 

‘Here is our sister! here is the strayed 
sheep !’ chanted forth the soft voices of 
the nuns in harmonious modulation, while 
the organ gave a faint and low accompani¬ 
ment of a tender expression. ‘ O guardian 


saints! restore the wanderer to our arms— 
and her sins shall be forgiven !’ 

The voices and the music stopped sud¬ 
denly ; there was an awful pause;—and the 
eyes of all present were fixed upon the 
ve ; led lady whom Zitzka had led forward 
to the front of the altar. The nuns extend¬ 
ed their arms towards her, as if imploring 
her to fly to them and receive a holy wel¬ 
come : the lips of the two priests moved in 
silent prayer; and the Taborite chief, in 
his wurlike accoutrement^, scowled upon 
the scene with almost a ferocious glaie in 
his piercing eye. 

How perfect were the grace and ele¬ 
gance which blended in that form, robed in 
the viigin white? The drapery intended 
to envelope the faultless figure, added in¬ 
describably to the flowing outlines of its 
charming symmetry ; and it struck Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar that if Satanais were to ex¬ 
change her picturesque garb for that simple 
and modest apparel, her matchless shape 
would exactly resemble that of the lady 
standing before the altar. 

Slowly she raises her right arm and re¬ 
moves the veil from ner countenance; and 
then her eyes sweep rapidly round the 
church as if to assure herself that none are 
present save those in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity of the altar. 

But, heavens! the eyes that were thus 
revealed! Oh! well might Sir Ernest de 
Colmar start—and no wonder that it was 
with difficulty he could suppress the ejacu¬ 
lation of surprise which rose to his lips: 
for the superb orbs that now shone forth in 
all their bnrning power, and all their radiant 
blackness, were ihose of Satanais! 

And yet it could not be! No! no! it 
was impossible! For the exquisite crea¬ 
ture who stood before that altar, was of a. 
complexion dazzlingly fair. Her cheeks were 
tinged with the softest hue of crimsc<i, which 
at every moment went and came, with the 
respiration, as sunbeams passing through 
trees covered with roses play upon marble: 
her hair was of the richest auburn, and in 
the light shining from the altar seemed 
like a blaze of gold as it flowed in luxuri¬ 
ant tresses over a neck and shoulders of 
pearly whiteness. Oh! what glorious masses 
to be parted above a forehead so high, and 
broad, and stainlessly pure that it appeared 
to be the tablet on which a generous soul 
and a brilliant intellect had traced the 
noblest thoughts. 

Her brows were not deeply pencilled— 
but they were dark enough to break, as it 
were, the extraordinary contrast existing 
between that radiant auburn hair, and those 
eyes of indescribable brilliancy. For it 
even seemed to the amazed and bewildered 
Sir Ernest de Colmar that the eyes of this 
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heavenly creature were, if possible, more 
splendid in their velvet blackness, and 
more overpowering in their luminous glory, 
than those of Satanais. But then he ob¬ 
served that the lashes of the former, though 
thick, long, and gently curling, were only 
of a dark brown hue, and, therefore, less 
calculated to subdue and soften the lustre 
of those burning orbs than the jetty fringes 
which shaded the eyes of Satanais. 

Although the complexiori of this fair 
creature who stood before the altar appeared 
to combine the softest rose with the purest 
lily, whereas that of Satanais has already 
been described to the reader as of a dark 
but clear and transparent olive, and al¬ 
though the hair of the former was of so 
dazzling a tint, and that of the latter was so 
velvet-like in its blackness, yet in the facial 
outline, the contours of ihe fea'ures, the 
admirable symmetry of the form, and the 
dignity of the stature, there was a marvel¬ 
lous resemblance between the two beings. 
When, therefore, Sir Ernest de Colmar had 
somewhat recovered from the astonishment 
into which that sudden revelation of so 
heavenly a beauty had thrown him, and 
when the train of thoughts which amaze¬ 
ment had for a minute suspended, resumed 
their natural flow, it struck him that this 
divine creature and Satanais must be sis¬ 
ters. Nay, more—they were even, per¬ 
haps, twins; for their age appeared to be 
the same. 

But scarcely had Sir Ernest de Colmar 
formed these conjectures, when the Lady 
Abbess—an elderly woman, of majestic de¬ 
portment—rose from her suppliant posture, 
and, advancing slowly towards the radiant 
beauty, she said, in an imploring tone, 

* Sister Marietta, I adjure thee, by all thy 
hopes of salvation, to return amongst us. 
Forgiveness and consolation for the past— 
tranquil happiness for the present—cheer¬ 
ing expectations for t .e future—all these 
await thee 1* 

‘ Hear me patiently for a few minutes,’ 
spoke the lovely young creature thus ap¬ 
pealed to: and the tones of her voice 
thrilled into the deepest recesses of the 
Knight’s soul—for that golden music which 
thus flowed from her tongue was of the 
same richness and of the same modulation 
as the voice of Satanais. ‘ Hear me 
patiently for a few minutes,’ she repeated, 
after a brief pause, during which so pro¬ 
found a silence prevailed that a pin might 
have been heard to drop: ‘lam not here 
this night to afford a sickening proof of fe¬ 
male vacillation and mutability, but to act 
in accordance with that resolution which is 
already known to you. Well acquainted 
with the rigid discipline and the severe laws 
that prevail in your community, I can ap¬ 


preciate the goodness which prompts you 
to offer me pardon for the past. For the 
kind intention thus displayed, I thank you 
—thank you from the bottom of my heart,’ 
she added, her voice becoming tremulous, 
and her lovely white bosom rising and fall¬ 
ing more rapidly: but, speedily regaining 
her firmness, and lifting her head in a dig¬ 
nified manner, she exclaimed in the fulness 
of her glorious voice, ‘ By carrying my 
determination into force, I regain a liberty 
as complete and a freedom as unshackled 
ns the birds of the air enjoy! Oh ! mine is 
not a spirit to be pent up within the ada¬ 
mantine walls of a cold monotony or to pine 
within the limits of a close and constant 
supervision: it is a spirit that loves to tower 
aloft on eagle-pinion, and that would break 
its wings against the bars of the cage 
wherein you seek to imprison it. Give me, 
then, back the vows which I have taken— 
release me from the pledges which I have 
made—and the gold is ready for you in re¬ 
turn. Are we not agreed as to the 
price ?’ 

And, as she uttered these last words, an 
expression of mingled contempt and scorn 
curled her rich scarlet lip for an instant, as 
she stretched out her arms with graceful 
gesticulation—those arms which, naked to 
the shoulders, were so exquisitely modelled 
and so grandly white! 

‘ Sister Marietta,’ said the Abbess in a 
tone of deep melancholy, ‘ we would rather 
welcome thy return into the peaceful 
bosom of our holy retreat than bear back 
with us the yellow gold whereof thou hast 
spoken.’ 

* That may not be,’ was the reply, given 
in a tone of more than feminine decision ; 
and, as the angelic being spoke, Sir Ernest 

de Colmar—though himself still unseen_ 

could catch a glimpse of the teeth, white as 
orient pearls, which shone between the 
parting rose3 of the lips, and were equal in 
faultless beauty to those of Santanais. 

‘ Sister Marietta, I implore thee to re¬ 
turn !’ exclaimed the Lady Abbess. 

‘Never!’ was the emphatic response. 

‘ Henceforth shall ye call me Sister Mari¬ 
etta no more. For, oh !’ she exclaimed, hey 
voice vibrating with musical trenmlousnesa 
through the church, as if it were the pro¬ 
longed sound of a golden bell—‘ I will re¬ 
sume that name which my sainted mother 
gave rne: yes, I take buck that name 
though not from any weak and girlish sen¬ 
timent ot vanity, but from motives of the 
purest and holiest respect to the memory of 
the dear parent who is now an angel in 
heaven ! For, in that maternal pride which 
she experienced when in my early infancy 
she pressed ms to her bosom, she called me 
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the Daughter of Glory , and she gave me the 
name of Gloria.’ 

While thus speaking, the beauteous 
creature stretched forth her snow-white 
arms and raised her beaming countenance 
towards heaven, us if in invocation of a 
blessing from that mother, whose spirit had 
long ago flitted thither: and as she thus 
stood—all grace, all symmetry, and with 
that flood of glowing hair rolling in lus¬ 
trous masses over her shoulders of dazzling 
whiteness, arrayed, too, in that virgin ves¬ 
ture, which fitted close to her shape, and 
marked all the rich contours of its exquisite 
proportions, she did, indeed, appear a ra¬ 
diant being from another world—a Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory descended from the skies—a 
Child of Light come down upon the earth 
to bless the eyes of men with her angelic 
presence. 

Dazzled, bewildered, and half intoxicated 
with the spectacle—feeling as if celestial 
rays had shot from those dark and lustrous 
eyes into his very soul, illuminating all its 
most secret recesses and filling it with a 
passionate tenderness—Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar gazed upon Gloria with a worship and 
an adoration which he had never yielded 
before to a human being. It wa9 with inde¬ 
finable emotions of fear and awe, mingling 
with his pleasure and satisfaction, that he 
bad so recently been pondering in his tent 
upon the image of Satanais; but it was 
with an unmixed delight and an ecstatic 
rapture that he now dwelt upon the radiant 
creature who stood before him there: and 
whereas some secret warning voice had ap¬ 
peared to whisper in his ear that there was 
a delicious poison in the bewitching looks 
of Satanais—so, on the other hand, did it 
now seem as if a heavenly essence were 
mingled with the intoxicating draughts 
which his soul was drinking in from the 
halo of loveliness and light surrounding the 
form of Gloria. 

And there was a long pause and a dead 
silence after the angelic creature had de¬ 
clared that thenceforth she repudiated the 
monastic denomination of Sister Marietta , 
and resumed the admirably appropriate 
name which a mother’s natural pride and 
tenderness had bestowed upon her. 

Then, as the words which conveyed this 
announcement died in low echoes along the 
vaulted aisles, the two priests raised their 
looks mournfully to heaven, and the nuns 
covered their countenances with their hands 
as if in deepest sorrow, while satisfaction 
gleamed in the eye of the formidable 
Zitzka, who was leaning upon his sword at 
a short distance from the altar. 

Thus several minutes had passed—and 
at length the organ began to pour forth its 
solemn strains once more. 


Then Gloria, taking the long white veil 
in her hands, threw it over her head, and 
sinking slowly upon her knees, she crossed 
her arms meekly above her bosom. 

The nuns rose from their suppliant pos¬ 
ture, and, advancing with measured tread, 
formed a complete circle about her; while 
the priest began to chant a mournful hymn, 
the words of which Sir Ernest de Colmar 
could not catch. 

Presently the Lady Abbess, whose coun¬ 
tenance was now marked with an expres¬ 
sion of the sternest severity—placed her 
hand upon the costly lace veil and gently 
drew it from Gloria’s head—so that the 
light streaming from the altar, again dis¬ 
played all the effulgence of that flood of 
silken hair. 

Deeper and more solemn grew the chant 
of the priests as the veil was thus being 
removed ; and gradually did the soft voices 
of the nuns mingle in the plaintive hymn. 
But in a few minutes, the chorus was 
brought to conclusion—the harmonious 
murmurs dying away in the distance like 
the songs of aerial beings. 

Then the Lady Abbess suddenly rent the 
veil in halves—and the nuns began to beat 
their bosoms again, and give vent to low 
moanings and half-stifled sobs. 

But in the midst of this strange and even 
painful spectacle, Gloria rose slowly from 
her knees, with a radiant expressisn of 
triumph and satisfaction upon her angelic 
countenance. 

‘Sinful daughter,’ exclaimed the two 
priests simultaneously, and speaking in 
loud sonorous tones,—* henceforth thou art 
an outcast from the true sheepfold; and we 
abandon thee to the strange shepherd whom 
thou hast chosen to follow.’ 

‘ Sinful sister, cried the voices of the 
nuns, swelling in plaintive chorus,—‘ hence¬ 
forth thou art an outcast from the commu¬ 
nity ; and we know thee no longer.’ 

The voices ceased abruptly—and the 
Lady Abbess, raising her hands above the 
radiant head of Gloria, said in a deep se¬ 
pulchral tone, ‘Woman, I give thee back 
thy vows—I restore thee thy pledges which 
thou didst make to me, who am the hum¬ 
ble servitress of heaven. And in thus re¬ 
leasing thee from the bonds which lately 
bound thee, body and soul, to-’ 

At this moment Sir Ernest de Colmar 
was startled by the rustling of a dress, the 
sound of which appeared to come from 
amidst the tombs where he himself was 
concealed. He turned his head suddenly, 
and beheld the tall figure of a monk, whose 
countenance was complely enveloped in 
his cowl, glide rapidly between the monu¬ 
ments at a short distance, and as if about 
to pass into the nave or body of the church. 
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So abrupt was this little incident in its oc¬ 
currence, and so quickly was the appear¬ 
ance, that Sir Ernest de Colmar could 
scarcely believe it to be a reality, but was 
almost inclined to think that his fancy, 
powerfully acted upon by the wild and; 
romantic incident of the last few hours, had | 
conjured up some strange delusion. 

Turning his eyes, therefore, again in the 
direction of the ultar, he perceived that the 
Iyidy Abbess was still continuing her ad- \ 
dress, the thread of which the Knight had 
momentarily lost 

‘ Yes—thou art free, O sinful woman !’ 
excl limed the Abbess, while Gloria ap¬ 
peared to listen with mingled contempt and 
disdain, and Zitzka was evidently laboring 
under the greatest difficulty to suppress a 
violent ebullition of passion: ‘thou art free i 
to follow thine own perverse disposition 
and the counsels of thine evil advisers, i 
But ere now thy tongue taunted us with j 
the agreement which we had made to re¬ 
lease thee from thy vows on the payment of 
a sum of gold. But know, O false-hearted : 
heretic ! that it was in the light of an obla¬ 
tion to the Virgin’s shrine that we should 
have recived the precious metal which yon 
warrior promised.’ 

4 Will this scene end speedily ?’ demand¬ 
ed Zitzka, with an abruptness which de¬ 
noted how completely his patience was 

worn out. 

4 ’Tis ended now,’ said the Abbess, in a 
severe tone. 4 Nevertheless, I have one 
word more to utter—and I crave your pa¬ 
tience. The yellow gold which thou hast 
brought with thee, O ruthless man of war! 
and which was the stipulated price for the 
proceedings of this night,—that gold do I 
refuse—reject—spurn—shrink from, as if 
there were blood upon it!’ 

4 By heaven!’ ejaculated Zitzka, his 
countenance suddenly becoming purple 
with rage : 4 this wanton insult-’ 

4 Peace—silence ? Remember thy vow 
—thy solemn vow!’ exclaimed the Abbess, 
extending her arm imperiously. 

4 Patience—a moment’s patience!’ said j 
Gloria, in a tone of entreaty, as she threw 
her burning and eloquent eyes upon the 
Taborite chief: 4 a moment’s patience,’she 
repeated,— 4 and all will be over!’ 

4 Fear not that I will molest ye again,’ 
observed Zitzka, turning aside and avert¬ 
ing his face from a ceremony which in¬ 
spired him with deepest disgust, and at 
which he was evidently no willing wit¬ 
ness. 

4 Have you aught more to say P’ demand¬ 
ed Gloria, addressing herself to the Ab¬ 
bess. ‘ Methinks that you act unwisely in 
refusing the sum which the Captain-Gene¬ 


ral's bounty has placed at my disposal to 
offer-’ 

4 We will not leave a finger upon that 
gold,’ interrupted the Lady Abbess. 4 And 
now, lost—unhappy—wretched—perverse 
girl, we will leave thee even as thy God 
hath already abandoned thee. But, be¬ 
ware, Marietta—or Gloria—or by what¬ 
soever name thou ehoose9t to denominate 

thyself: beware, I say-for heaven’s 

vengeance will sooner or later overtake 
thee. It is not for my hand to grasp the 
thunderbolts of Jehovah, nor for a poor 
weak woman such as l to dare to wield 
his lightnings. Nevertheless, do 1 now 
raise my warning voi.ee to proclaim that a 
terrible retribution will be thy doom for the 
sin which thou hast this night committed. 
Tremble, then, Marietta—tremble, Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory, as thou hast insolently styled 
thyself! For even as thou hast claimed 
back the vows whereby thou didst dedicate 
thyself to the service of the Blessed Virgin 
—so shall the Madonna inflict with her 
own hand a due chastisement upon thee! 
Tremble, then, Marietta—tremble, Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory: for thy doom shall be-’ 

4 The Bronze Statue—and the Virgin’s 
Kiss!’ exclaimed a loud sonorous voice ; 
and at the same instant the tall form of a 
monk, emerging from the tombs in the 
close vicinity of Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
stalked forth, with his right arm ominously 
extended, into the middle of the church. 

A wild and rending shriek burst from 
the lips of Gloria—and the Knight beheld 
her drop, as if struck by a thunderbolt, 
upon the velvet cloth which covered the 
steps of the altar. At the same moment 
the lights were extinguished, as if by 
magic: darkness—total darkness—fell upon 
the scene;—and Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
springing from behind the tombs, rushed 
in the direction of the spot where he had 
beheld the radiant being suddenly sink 
down insensible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DAUGHTER OF OLORT 

The shriek which burst from the Ups ct 
Gloria was the only indication that met the 
Knight’s ear of any surprise or alarm be¬ 
ing felt at the sudden apparition of the 
monk—the strange words which he had 
uttered—or the extinction of the light, 
and the consequent plunging of the church 
into total darkness. Even Zitzka was 
silent; but how this could be, Sir Ernest 
1 had no time to reflect—for there was a rush 
I of many footsteps towards the door, as if 
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utms and priests were hurrying cnT. of the 
church with all possible speed. And, in 
addition to these rapid shuffling sounds, 
there was a noise as of a desperate struggle 
taking place somewhere in the vicinty of 
the altar: but in a tew moments these 
signs of strife ceased abruptly with the fall 
of a heavy body. 

Bounding on through the pitchy dark¬ 
ness—jostling against the fugitive nun*— 
and nearly overthrowing one of the retreat¬ 
ing priests, Sir Ernest de Colmar made 
direct for the spot where he had seen Glo¬ 
ria falland just as he was darting up the 
steps, he came in such violent contact with 
some individual that this latter was hurled 
backwaids by the concussion. But to the 
ineffoble surprise and delight of Sir Ernest, 
his hands encountered the long flowing 
locks of a woman’s hair ; and it instanta¬ 
neously flashed to his comprehension that 
the man whom he had thrown down was 
in the act of bearing away the senseless 
Gloria in his arms. 

Convinced that no good intention was me¬ 
ditated towards the lovely being, the Knight 
tore her from the embrace in which the 
falling man tenaciously held her: but in a 
moment that individual dealt a de perate 
blow with a dagger at Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar. Fortunately for the Knight, the dark¬ 
ness was so intense that the ruffian struck 
at random; and the weapon, encountering 
our hero’s belt, broke short off at the han¬ 
dle. Retaining the still senseless Gloria 
in bis left arm, Sir Ernest instantaneously 
applied so vigorous a blow with his right 
hand to the countenance of the unseen op¬ 
ponent, that the latter fell heavily and 
without a moan—but whether dead or only 
stunned, the Knight did not wait to ascer¬ 
tain. 

All this had passed in a very few mo¬ 
ments, and in the midst of the deepest ob¬ 
scurity ; and, having rid himself of his 
unknown enemy, Sir Ernest hurried in the 
direction of the church door, the lovely 
Gloria remaining senseless in his arms. 
But she was not dead—o t'this he was well 
assured :—for his hand could feel the slight 
pulsation of the heart growing stronger 
and stronger every instant. 

Just as lie hail gained the door, it struck 
the Knight that the scheme of carrying the 
beauteous creature away was not the idea 
of that one individual alone from whose 
power he had rescued her, but must have 
been concerted by the priests and nuns 
generally : otherwise, terror and confusion 
would have followed the sudden extinction 
of the lights—whereas, we repeat, the 
scream uttered by Gloria was the only in¬ 
dication of alarm produced thereby. Con¬ 
vinced, therefore, that the abduction of the 


young lady was the object of some deeply 
ramified design, and suspecting thatZitzka 
must have encountered toul play—an idea 
which the reminiscence of the scuffling 
noise and the fall of the heavy body tended 
to confirm,—Sir Ernest de Colmar paused 
for an instant ere he opened the door—drew 
his sword—and lifted his lovely burthen in 
such a manner that his left arm held her 
altogether, so that his right was thereby 
left entirely free. For Sir Ernest resolved 
to cut his way through any opponents who 
might venture to molest eim—and either 
bear the entranced Gloria to a place of 
safety or perish in the attempt. 

Having thus resolved, and with his naked 
weapon in readiness to strike, De Colmar 
threw back the door, and issued forth, rfis 
eyes immediately fell upon the Abbess, 
several of the nun3, and the two priests 
who had officiated at the altar; and the 
moment he thus made his appearance, with 
the beauteous Gloria reclining on one arm, 
and his drawn sword upraised by the other, 
ejaculations of mingled rage, disappoint¬ 
ment, and surprise, burst from the lips of 
those who were assembled round the 
door. 

For the moonbeams, penetrating through 
the foliage, illumined the scene; and it was 
evident to the Knight that the priests and 
nuns had expected some other individual 
to bring forth the charming Gloria from the 
church. 

‘ We are betrayed !* ejaculated one of the 
priests ; and a panic-terror seizing upon the 
ecclesiastical group, they all turned and 
fled precipitately. 

Well pleased at having thus easily rid 
himself of the only persons who appeared 
to bar his passage, Sir Ernest de Colmar 
struck into the path which had originally 
brought him to that building, and which, he 
therefore knew, led to the encampment. 

But scarcely had he proceeded twenty 
paces, when Gloria began to move in his 
arms: then low gasping sounds came from 
her lips, as if the very fact of returning ani¬ 
mation convulsed her with an acute pain— 
and the Knight felt her bosom heaving 
against his chest. Suddenly recollecting 
that there was a stream close by, he bore 
the resuscitating lady thither: and by 
sprinkling a little water upon her face, he 
materially assisted in her recovery. 

Slowly opening her superb eyes, she 
gazed up vacantly for a few moments into 
the Knight’s countenance: then she closed 
those magnificent orbs again, as if to collect 
her thoughts more easily when undisturbed 
by outward impressions. 

For nearly anther minute, therefore,did 
this angelic being repose in the Knight’s 
arras, her head resting upon his shoulder— 
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the luxuriant masses of rich, silky auburn 
hair flowing partly over him—her face so 
near his own that they almost touched, and 
her fragrant breath, which every moment 
came more easily, fanning his cheek. He 
could scarcely believe that all this was a 
reality ; it appeared a wild and impossible 
dreatn. Had any one whispered in his ear 
at the first moment when Gloria removed 
her veil before the altar, and burst upon his 
dazzled view in all the transcendent splen¬ 
dour of her overwhelming charms—had 
any body, we say, whispered to him then 
that within an hour this bright and sunny 
creature would repose in his arms—that his 
hand should play with the rich shining 
tresses that had appeared so gorgeous in 
the light, and on whicli a subdued lustre 
or darkened gloss even now rested in the 
sombre shade of the wood—had any one 
told him all this, he would have ridiculed 
the idea as something beyond the possibi¬ 
lity of human realization. 

And yet the whole had taken place 
within the last few minutes; and there, in 
the depths of the wood, surrounded by the 
umbrageous foliage through which the 
moonbeams penetrated like? many silver 
threads, and with the limpid stream mur¬ 
muring musically at his feet—there was 
Sir Ernest de Colmar alone with that Child 
of Light—that Daughter of Glory! 

But not an impure nor unchaste thought 
entered the mind of that generous warrior 
as he sustained the angelic creature in bis 
arms: his soul was absorbed in a holy inte¬ 
rest—an ineffable admiration—a species of 
worship too aesthetic and too full of a real 
poetic sentiment to allow the intermixture 
of a single particle of earthly grossness. 

For, oh! he might have pressed those 
scarlet lips and drunk in their honied mois¬ 
ture—he might have covered that spotless 
forehead and each damask cheek with his 
caresses—he might have strained the fine 
form to his bosom, instead of sustaining it 
with a reserved and delicate tenderness in 
his arms: but no! Far absent from his 
mind was the thought of taking the slightest 
advantage of the position in which accident 
had placed him wtth regard to the incom¬ 
parable Gloria. And if his fingers played 
with the sof silken tresses which flowed 
over his shoulder and his arm, it was an in¬ 
nocent and improvised toying, that could 
not possibly offend, even if perceived, and 
that arose from the exalted admiration and 
sublime interest which the magic of her 
beauty had engendered in his soul. 

We said that, nearly a minute elapsed ere 
vGloria opened her eyes again;—and during 
that interval she had doubtless collected a'l 
her scattered thoughts; so that she was 1 
enabled to remember the closing scene of! 


the mystic ceremonies in the chnrch, and 
thence to form the conjecture that she had 
either been rescued or borne away by the 
individual in whose arms she found herself 
supported. 

4 Fear nothing, lady—I am a friend P 
whispered Sir Ernest de Colmar, as the 
moonbeams were reflected in the brighter 
and more lustrous orbs that now unclosed 
upon hirn. 

4 Thanks—a thousand thanks for this as¬ 
surance,’ returned the lady, gently rising 
from her half-reclining position in his arms, 
and seating herself by his side: then, lay¬ 
ing her fair hand lightly upon his wrist, 
and bending towards him with an artless 
air of familiar trustfulness and ingenuous 
confidence, she said, ‘1 know who you 
are-' 

4 You know me !’ answered the Knight, 
with a start of strange abruptness. 

4 Yes,’ she replied, an arch smile for a 
moment wreathing her bright red lips: ‘you 
are Sir Ernest de Colmar. I saw you— 
though I myself was uneeen—during the 
whole time you were conversing in the 
evening with the Captain-General and 
with Satanias.’ 

4 And who is that Satanais? —and whe 
are you, bright and beautiful creature ? f ex¬ 
claimed the warrior, in a tone of enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Satanais is my sister,’ answered Gloria,, 
in a voice which was low, tremulous, and 
slightly embarrassed. 

‘I thought so!—( was convinced that 
such must be the case!’ said Sir Ernest.— 
k For even as Day and Night, although so 
different, spring from the same parent— 
Time —so may the sunny radiance of your 
loveliness and the dark splendor of your 
sister’s beauty have owned the same origin 
—aye, and even a t win-birth.’ 

4 Ye8—we are twins,’ observed Gloria, 
in a t'rne of increasing melancholy: and it 
instantly struck the Knight that she sor¬ 
rowed as she thought of that deceased mo¬ 
ther of whom she had spoken with such 
sentiments of holy devotion in the Church. 
4 But, tell me, generous Austrian,’ she sud¬ 
denly exclaimed—‘tell me the extent of 
my obligation to you. From what peril did 
you rescue me—and if from no danger 
whatsoever, then how came I here?’ 

4 To speak the truth,' answered De Col¬ 
mar, 4 1 was present in the Church through¬ 
out the strange ceremony in which you per¬ 
formed a principal part.’ 

4 And what circumstance took you 
thither?’ demanded Gloria, impatiently,— 
while she fixed her superb eyes upon De 
Colmar’s countenance in such a manner 
that they seemed to pour a flood of light 
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in onto his very soul, as if resolved to read 
every secret that was harbored there. 

* Lady, you shall hear the truth—the 
simple truth from my lips’ said the Knight 
‘Unable to sleep, I wandered forth into the 
wood: soon did a solemn strain of music 
fall upon my ears and a light meet my eyes. 
Thus was 1 led to the church; and, con¬ 
ceiving that it was the mere ceremony of a 
midnight mass—or at all events no secret 
proceeding—I entered. Unwilling to at¬ 
tract the notice of those present, 1 passed 
amid the tombs--’ 

‘And thence you beheld all—everything ?’ 
exclaimed Gloria, who seemed to tremble 
with impatience. ‘ But the result—the end 
—the circumstances which induced you to 
bring me hither-’ 

‘ Are narrated in a moment,’ added Sir 
Ernest. ‘ You fainted - the lights were ex¬ 
tinguished, I cannot tell how—but I rushed 
forward to your succor. Some man was 
bearing you away—I came in contact with 
him—and the moment my hand encoun¬ 
tered your beauteous hair, even in that 
black darkness where I could see nothing, 

I knew that it was yours. Then 1 tore you 
from ihe wretch's arms—he drew his (iag- 
er upon me—but Providence frustrated 
is aim. With a single b ow I felled him 
upon the pavement—and hurrying from the 
church, I bore you in my arms-’ 

‘But that man from whom you thus gen¬ 
erously and bravely rescued me,’ interrupt¬ 
ed Gloria, in a tone of strange excitement, 

* was he killed by the blow which you dealt 
him ?’ 

‘ I cannot say,’ answered the Knight.— 
‘ ’Twas in the dark—I paused not a mo¬ 
ment to ascertain the result-’ 

‘ One question more,’ exclaimed the 
young lady: ‘ think you that the person 
who was thus bearing me away, could have 
been the same tall monk who suddenly ap¬ 
peared in the midst of the sacred edifice 
and uttered those terrible words-■’ 

But, stopping short, Gloria shuddered 
from head to foot with a tremor which was 
plainly perceptible to De Colmar’s eyes 
even in that uncertain light. 

‘Greit heaven! what alarms you now?' 
be exclaimed, seizing one of her fair hands 
and pressing it between both his own in a 
reassuring manner. 

‘ Nothing—nothing,’ cried Gloria, evi¬ 
dently making a powerful effort, which was 
also a painful one, to conquer the feel¬ 
ings of intense horror that had convulsed 
her entire frame. ‘The question which 1 
asked you—respecting that tall monk,’ she 
continued, speaking agitatedly—‘you have 
not replied to it.’ 

‘And I cannot, sweet lady,’ answered 


De Colmar: ‘ for in the darkness—the con¬ 
fusion—the excitement of the scene-’ 

‘ Oh! ye9—it was impossible for you to 
ascertain who was the man from whose 
power you rescued me,’ added Gloria, fin¬ 
ishing the sentence for the Knight* 

‘ But those strange and mysterious words 
which the tall monk proclaimed in so sono¬ 
rous a tone ?’ said De Colmar, this portion 
of the scene in the church being now vi¬ 
vidly recalled to his mind and naturally as¬ 
sociating itself with one of the marvels 
which he had seen at Altendorf Castle;— 
‘const thou tell me, beauteous lady, what 
meant those words—‘ The Bronze Statue , 
and the Virgin's Kiss P ’ 

‘Hush!—silence—my God! breathe not 
those appalling syllables!’ murmured Glo¬ 
ria, in a 1 oice that suddenly became low, 
thick, hoarse and suffocating; and at the 
same time she threw herself into De Col¬ 
mar’s arms—clinging to him, startled and 
terrified, as a sister clings to a beloved bro¬ 
ther, or as a daughter might seek refuge 
from impending danger in the embrace of 
a father. 

‘ Fear not, beauteous lady, that 1 will 
persist in questioning you upon a subject 
which causes pain or anguish,’ said the 
Knight: ‘ but 1 pray you to accept the as¬ 
surance that so long as 1 am near you, your 
enemies, whoever they may be and whatso¬ 
ever their aims, must first deprive me of 
life ere they shall injure a single hair of 
your head.’ 

‘The generosity of your conduct towards 
me, O brave Austrian warrior! inspires me 
with feelings of the deepest gratitude,’ said 
Gloria,—‘ and makes me wish that you were 
my brother,’ she added, aftiy an instant’s 
pause, and with a hesitating tremulousness 
of tone, while, at the same time, she bash¬ 
fully withdrew herself from his arms and 
resumed her seat by his side. ‘But, just 
heaven!’ she exclaimed, with extraordinary 
and even startling abruptness of manner— 
‘I have been guilty of a deep ingratitude 
and an unpardonable forgetfulness in not 
demanding tidings of the Captain-General 
—the brave and general Zttzka.’ 

Ah !’ ejaculated the Knight, springing 
upon his feet : ‘ I also had forgotten the 
Taborite chieftain. But in your sweet 
company, charming lady, the most prudent 
and cautious of moitals would lose the 
recollection of their vital interests. Alas ! 
I fear that it has fared ill with the great 
Ziizka-’ 

‘ Oh ! let us hasten to assure ourselves 
that he is safe—or to succour him if it yet 
be time!’ exclaimed the lovely Gloria,also 
starting from her seat, and speaking in a 
tone of wild and rending apprehension. 
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‘Come, Sir Knight—we will retrace our | 

way to the church-’ 

‘Rather, dear lady,’interrupted de Col¬ 
mar, taking her hand,—‘ rather permit me 
to escort you in safely back to the encamp¬ 
ment; and then, having alarmed the Ta- 

borites, I will hasten at their head-’ 

‘Sir Ernest de Colmar, I implore you to 
be guided by me?’ exclaimed the singular 
creature, in a tone of passionate entreaty. 

‘For heaven’s sake, think not of arousing 
the troops! Come with me—fear not that 
my presence will impede your proceedings 
in any peril which there may be to encoun¬ 
ter i On the contrary, my arm—feeble 
though it be—shall second your own, 
which is so mighty and powerful. Behold! 

I am not altogether defenceless !* 

And the long flexible blade of a dagger, 
which she drew from amidst the folds of 
her flowing white dress, gleamed in the 
moonlight across the countenance of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar. 

‘ Strange and romantic being—as incom¬ 
prehensible as thou art lovely—and as full 
of mystery as thy sister Saianaie,’ ex¬ 
claimed the Knight, in the ardour of en¬ 
thusiasm wrought up almost to a fanatic 
worship,—‘’tis for you to command and 
for me to obey. Come, then—we will 
retrace our steps to the church—and woe 
betide the wretch who may dare to me¬ 
nace thee with outrage!’ 

As he uttered these last words in a tone 
of terrrible emphasis, Sir Ernest de Colmar 
drew his sword from its sheath; and, 
though the good steel blade glistened 
brightly in the moonbeams, yet far more 
lustrous wr.s the glance of silent gratitude 
which the splendid eyes of Gloria threw 
upon him at -die same time. 

They then began to retrace their way 
rapidly towards the church. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION OF THE NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 

In a few minutes the gallant Sir Ernest 
de Colmar and the beautiful Gloria readier 
the sacred edifice; and opening the doo- 
gently, they listened for a moment to as¬ 
certain if either voices or footsteps denoted 
the presence of any individuals within. 

Uninterruptedly they made their way 
towards the altar. Sir Ernest stooped down 
and felt carefully about on the spot where 
Zitzka had stood during the ceremony: 
and his hand presently encountered a hu¬ 
man form lying prostrate and motionless.— 
This circumstance he instantaneously com¬ 
municated to Gloria, who gave vent to a 


| subdued cry of anguish, under the impres¬ 
sion that Zuzka bad been murdered: for 
that this was the redoubtable Taborite 
chief who lay stretched on the altar-steps, 
there was no doubt—his massive weapons, 
corselet, and other martial accoutrements 
proving his identity as the hand of the 
Knight passed over his form. 

‘Ilis countenance is cold—and yet it is 
not the chdl of death,’ said Sir Ernest do 
Colmar. “ No—life is not extinct—a spasm 
vibrates through his frame—consciousness 
is returning. Oh ! for a light- 9 

‘ Stay!—in an instant I will return,’ in¬ 
terrupted Gloria: and her soft retreating 
footsteps fell upon I)e Colmar’s ear through 
the black darkness which prevailed in the 
church. 

In a few moments a light flashed from 
that door-way near the altar whence Zitzka 
had led forth the angelic being at the com¬ 
mencement described in a previous chapter: 
and Gloria now reappeared, bearing a wax- 
taper in her hand. 

‘Zitzka is recovering!’ exclaimed the 
Knight, the moment the lustre fell upon 
the features of the grim warrior: then, 
sweeping his looks rapidly around, he said, 

‘ The individual from whose power I was 
ortunate enough to deliver you, beautiful 
lady, is not here.’ 

‘ No,’ she responded, in an agitated voice, 
and with an evident fluttering of the heart 
inside the bosom that palpitated percepti¬ 
bly: if alive, he has recovered his senses 
and fled—if killed, his accomplices have 
removed him.’ 

But scarcely had Gloria uttered these 
words in a hasty and excited tone—as if 
she was pained or rather vexed at the sus¬ 
pense in which the circumstance left her 
as to whether the individual alluded to were 
alive or dead, when she seemed suddenly 
to recollect that all her thoughts and oil 
her care should now be bestowed upon 
Zitzka. 

‘ See ! the Captain General is only stunn¬ 
ed,’said the Knight: ‘He is recovering— 
the color is returning to his cheeks—hia 
lips are already quivering.’ 

‘ But heavens! how murderous was the 
blow that did this mischief!’ exclaimed 
Gloria, who, having sunk upon her knees 
in order to sustain the head of the Captain- 
General, and having parted his black hair 
from over his brow, now pointed with her 
taper finger to a severe contusion above the 
right temple. ‘ Let us bear him into the 
vestry, where we shall doubtless find re¬ 
storatives—Oh !’ she cried, suddenly inter¬ 
rupting herself, while her voice assumed a 
tone of rending anguish—‘ it he were to 
die, never could I forgive myself: for it was 
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through my fault—my self-willed obstina¬ 
cy-* 

‘ Do not afflict yourself, dear lady,’ said 
Sir Ernest de Colmar, in a soothing tone: 
the brave and generous Zitzka will not 
die.* 

Thus speaking, the Knight raised the 
Taborite chief in his arms and bore him in¬ 
to the room whence Gloria had procured 
the light, and which was the vestry belong¬ 
ing to*the church. Distressed as the young 
lady was at the condition to which Zitzka 
was thu 3 reduced, and for which she hud 
so emphatically blamed herself, yet she 
could n-'t help admiring the comparative 
ease with which Sir Ernest de Colmar car¬ 
ried so heavy a burden ; for it was evident 
that the Knight was as strong and muscu¬ 
lar as he was brave and dauntless. 

Placing the Taborite chief upon a sort 
of couchhastily formed by arranging the 
Chairs together, Sir Ernest loosened his 
corselet, while Gloria bathed his brow with 
water. In a few minutes the grim warrior 
recovered sufficiently to observo where he 
was and who were attending upon him 
and as he glanced with I 113 single eye from 
the heavenly countenance ot Gloria to the 
handsome features of Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
he appeared much surprised but by no 
means displeased at beholding them thus 
in each other’s society. 

‘To our brave Austrian truest,’ said Glo¬ 
ria addressing herself to Zitzka, but gaz¬ 
ing bashfully towards the Knight, ‘am I 
indebted for my safety. He rescued me 
from those who had thus treacherously con¬ 
certed and plotted to snatch me away from 
your guardianship and bear me hence, G< d 
only Knows whither,’ she added, a cold 
shudder convulsing her entire frame. 

‘1 know why you tremble, Gloria,’observed 
the Taborite chief, speaking with difficulty, 
although with a terribly ferocious expres¬ 
sion of countenance: ‘but by heaven! if 
the priests and nuns of the Catholic Church 
dare to harm only one eingle golden thread 
of the myriads which make up the muss of 
your shining hair, 1 will lay waste every 
monastery—every convent—every church 
in Bohemia!’ 

And the exertion which the grim warrior 
made to give utterance to these menaces, 
actually aided in his complete recovery, 
rather than plunged him into a relapse, 
from the effects of the very severe and vio¬ 
lent blow he had evidently received on the 
temple from some blunt weapon or mur¬ 
derous bludgeon. A 

* My best thanks are however due to Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, for the part he has played 
in this night’s adventures,’ resumed Zitzka, 
after a few moments’ pause. ‘But how 
happened it, worthy Knight,’ he demarded, 


fixing his one eye upon our hero’s counten¬ 
ance, though speaking in a tone of great 
respect—‘ how happened it that you were 
abroad in this vicinity at so unseasonable an 
hour ? 

‘ Sir Ernest de Colmar repeated to th» 
Taborite chief the same ingenuous and can¬ 
did explanation which he hud already giv 
en to the beautiful Gloria, and which im¬ 
mediately satisfied the grim warrior. 

‘You have done this lady a most essen¬ 
tial service,* he observed, glancing towards 
the radiant being who stood near, ‘ in res¬ 
cuing her from he power of her enemies; 
Me also has your excellency laid under a 
aeep debt of gratitude by saving from 
harm a young creature in whom I am pro¬ 
foundly interested—whom I love, indeed, 
as much as her Sister Satanais. But you 
have still another boon to confer upon me, 
Sir Knight,’ added the Taborite chief. 

‘Name it, brave General,’ exclaimed De 
Colmar. ‘ VVhat do you require ot me?’ 

‘ A silence the most guarded—a secrecy 
the most implicit, relative to the adventures 
of this night,’ returned Zitzka, in a solemn 
tone and with earnest manner. ‘I ask you, 
as a belted Knight and a true gentleman, 
to look on these adventures as a mere 
dream—or as something relative to which 
no word must ever full from your lips.— 
Should accident henceforth throw you in 
Gloria’s way again, you will not allude to 
these incidents—much less question her 
concerning their meaning or significancy. 
May l demand this at your hands, with the 
certainty that my request will be granted?’ 

‘ You may,’ responded Sir Ernest De Col¬ 
mar: and raising his crosa-handled sword 
to his lips, he said emphatically, ‘ I swear 
that I will keep inviolably secret all that I 
have this night heard or seen.’ 

Zitzka expressed his thanks for this as¬ 
surance; and Gloria conveyed her grati¬ 
tude from those magnificent orbs which 
seemed capable of dazzling, overawing, and 
enthralling the soul. 

‘ Let us now retire to the encampment,* 
said the Taborite chieftain. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar proffered his hand 
to Gloria, who took it with an enchanting 
and unaffected Irankness—as if the inci¬ 
dents of this night had already made them 
intimate and familiar friends; and he led 
her from the church, Zitzka following close 
behind. 

Along the pathway they went—the bridge 
was crossed—and at a little distance on the 
other side of the stream, Gloria said, ‘ Here 
must 1 leave you, Sr Knight.’ 

‘ But I shall doubtless have the pleasure 
of seeing you again in the morning, ero I 
quit the Taborite encampment ?’ observed 
De Colmar, pressing her fair hand in his 
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own, and looking intently upon that angelic 
countenance which the moonbeams soft¬ 
ly irradiated. 

‘ No,’ responded the beauteous being: 4 1 

dwell in a strict retirement-For, oh!’ 

she added, in a sudden paroxysm of excite¬ 
ment, I am so different from my sister S.i- 
tanais!’ 

‘Then am I to say farewell to you now 
—so soon aft. r having enjoyed the indescri¬ 
bable happiness of having formed your ac¬ 
quaintance—and uncertain when I may be¬ 
hold you again—or, indeed, whether we 
may ever meet any more p said Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, speaking in broken sentences, 
and givingan almost involuntary utterance 
to the thoughts which were uppermost in 
his mind. 

“ Do you wish to see me again,’ asked 
Gloria, sweeping her looks around, and oh 
serving that Zitzka was not at the moment 
nigh enough to hear this question which 
she so hastily and whimperingly put. 

‘Yes—Oh! yes!’ exclaimed the Knight, 
but also speaking in a low tone; and, as the 
moonlight streamed upon the transcendent- 
ly beauiiful countenance of Gloria, he 
sought to read her response in those dark, 
deep, unfathomable eyes which shone with 
so concentrated and supernal a lustre. 

‘ You are going to Prague, are you not F 
she said, with the same rapid utterance and 
low voice as btf>re: then, as the Knight 
made an affirmative gesture in answer to 
her question, she added in a. more tremu¬ 
lous and timid tone, ‘On the first day of 
August I shuIi be there likewise; and at 
noon precisely 1 shall be alone on the 
south* rn rampart of the city.’ 

‘Thanks—a thousand thanks, sweetest 
lady!’ murmured De Colmar, r ising her 
hands to his lips and imprinting a kiss upon 
the sofr, plump, warm flesh—a kiss which 
sent a thrill of extacy through his heart.— 

4 At noon, on the fird of August, we shall 
meet ag;tin.’ 

Gloria darted upon him a Inok which sent 
beams of enchanting—witching—intoxica¬ 
ting tenderness in unto the deepest recess¬ 
es of his soul ; and, withdrawing her 
hand, she plunged into the profound shades 
of the wood. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar watched the white 
retreating dnpery until it wus no longer 
visible amidst the di rise foliage: then sud¬ 
denly awaking as it were from a deep trance, 
he heaved a sigh at the thought that the 
rad ant being had passed from his presence. 

Hastening to rejoin Zitzka, who was 
walking slowly on in advance, the Knight 
accompanied the Taborite chief back to the 
encampment, on gaining which they sepa¬ 
rated, the former returning to his tent, and 
the latter to his pavilion. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DAUGHTER OF SATAN. 

Between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, breakfast was served up in Zitz- 
ka*s pavilion. 

Upon a rough table was spread the fru¬ 
gal hut plentiful and varied articles com¬ 
posing the meal: jars of honey, flagons of 
milk, piles of fruit, and thin cakes of wheat- 
en bread, were tastefully arranged upon the 
board, around which Satanais and her 
handmaidens, Sir Ernest de Colmar and his 
pages, and the Taborite chieftain were 
gathered. 

The beauitful Satanais sate next to the 
Knight, to whom she did the honors of the 
meal, selecting for him the ripest, finest* 
and most luscious fruit, and presenting it 
to him with a modest air of friendly cour¬ 
tesy which rendered her enchantingly be¬ 
witching. And as Sir Ernest de Colmar 
gazed upon her he was more than ever 
struck, even to bewilderment, by the mar¬ 
vellous resemblance existing between her¬ 
self and her sister Gloria: for in the color 
of the hair and the tint of the complexion 
existed the only discrepancies, marked and 
decided though these were. 

Had Satanais and Gloria been splendid 
statues instead of magnificent women, the 
beholder would have declared that they 
were cast in the same mould, but colored 
differently. 

For the countenance of Satanais, whe¬ 
ther viewed in the full face or in the pro¬ 
file. was shaped precisely like that of Glo¬ 
ria: the admirably formed head was fitted 
upon the proud arching neck in the same 
manner ;—the bust was of the same con¬ 
figuration—the same contours;—the arms 
were of the same soft and flowing outlines 

—the hands identical save in complexion_ 

ihe nails of the same almond shape and 
pelucid roeiness : the stature was the same 
to a hair’s breadth—the waist would be mea¬ 
sured by the same girdle to the utmost 
nicety! 

And now, moreover, when Sir Ernest 
de Colmar looked into the glorious depths 
of the eyes of Satanais, he fancied that he 
even traced the same expression—the same 
meaning, signification, feeling, and passion 
in those lustrous orbs—the same supernal 
brilliancy in their glances—the same ming¬ 
ling of tenderness and pride, sunny 
warmth and lightning vividness, voluptu¬ 
ous ardor and overawing power—yes_all 

and each the same as in the eyes of Glo¬ 
ria! 

But then the hair and complexion of Sa¬ 
tanais were so different to those of Gloria! 
As ebony was to gold, so were the jetty 
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tresses of the former to the glowing auburn 
curls of the latter: and the olive skin of 
Satanais, so rich in its tints, contrasted 
strangely and grandly with the brilliant 
white and roseate softness which mingled 
in the complexion of Gloria. In fine, the 
Child of Satan was of that dark splendor 
which reminds the beholder of a night re¬ 
fulgent witii moonbeams and the lustre of 
countless stars; whereas the Daughter of 
Glory was bright and dazzling as the sun¬ 
lit and unclouded morn! 

Such were the thoughts which swept 
through the brain of Sir Ernest de Colmar 
as he gazed upon the beauty near him. 

On the same side of the table with Sa¬ 
tanais and the Knight, sat two handmaid- 
ens. They have already been glanced at, 
when first introduced to our readers, as 
beautiful girls ; and we may now avail our¬ 
selves of the opportunity to observe that 
they were indeed well worthy, on the score 
of personal attractions, of attending upon 
so transcendency beautiful a mistress. 

The two maidens were sisters—and their 
style of loveliness was the same; for each 
possessed chesnut hair, fine blue eyes, 
cherry lips, pearly teeth, and a slender 
sylph-like shape. Good girls were they, 
too,—discreet, prudent, and modest; and 
they cherished an unbounded love, mingled 
with an exalted admiration, for Satanais. 
Indeed, this latter feeling was so highly 
sublimated as to amount almost to a super¬ 
stitious worship; and the halo of interest 
and mystery which surrounded the Child of 
Satan was enhanced, as it were, by the re¬ 
verential devotion and fervent attachment 
which the charming handmaidens manifest¬ 
ed towards her. 

The elder sister, whose name was Linda, 
had just completed her eighteenth year: 
the younger, who was called Beatrice was 
seventeen. Lionel and Konrad, the two 
pages attendant upon Sir Ernest de Colmar 
were nineteen; and it whs therefore natu¬ 
ral that they should demonstrate the most 
gallant courtesy towards the handmaidens. 
Equally natural was it th^t these amiable 
girls should experit nee a secret pleasure at 
finding themselves the object of attention 
on the part of two such handsome youths; 
they nevertheless received the marked Civi¬ 
lities of Lionel and Konrad with a certain 
coyness and bashful ness which, instead of 
having the effect of an awkward reserve, 
only interested the two young men all the 
more deeply in those artless, timid, and well- 
behaved damsels. 

As for Zitzka—completely recovered 
from the violence he had sustained on the 
previous night, this grun-looking but gene- 
ous-hearted warrior beheld without dis¬ 
pleasure the attention which Sir Ernest de 


Colmar paid to Satanais: for it was evident 
that the Taborite chief had conceived a 
great partiality for the Knight, whom he 
moreover treated not only with kindest hos¬ 
pitality but also with a marked respect. 

But throughout the meal not a word was 
uttered relative to the adventures of ihe 
past night; nor did Satanais once allude to 
Gloria. In fact, had it depended on the 
Child of Satan, Sir Ernest de Colmar 
would not, in all probability, have learnt 
that there was such a being as the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory in existence : for the dark¬ 
haired sister maintained a marvellous and 
unaccountable silence relative to the gold¬ 
en-headed beauty. 

When the repast was concluded, Zitzka 
said to the Knight 4 1 trust, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, that we shall be honored with your 
presence in our encampment for a few 
day 8 r > 

»Most happv should I be,’ returned our 
hero, involuntarily glancing towards Sata- 
nais, 4 were it in my power to accept this 
hospitable invitation. But circumstances 
imperiously compel me to continue my 
journey towards Prague without delay.’ 

Again did the Knight, yielding to that 
fascinating influence which the presence of 
Satanais threw around him like a spell, and 
against which it would have been useless to 
struggle, even if lie had made the attempt 
—again, we say, did he cast his looks rapid¬ 
ly towards her: and it struck him at the 
moment that she bent a slightly reproach¬ 
ful glance upon him, as if gently upbraid¬ 
ing him for the intended precipitation of his 
departure. But at the next moment he felt 
certain that this could be naught save a 
freaK of the fancy on his part: for, rising 
from her seat, and beckoning her hand¬ 
maidens to follow, she said, addressing her¬ 
self to Zitzka and the Knight, 4 We shall 
leave you together for the present—inas¬ 
much as you have doubtless some private 
matters for your discourse/ 

4 One word, Satanais!’ exclaimed the Ta- 
borite chief, with a smile: ‘can you not 
join your persuasive eloquence to my 
poor powers of speech, in order to induce 
his Excellency to remain for a few days 
with U9, that he may acquire an insight into 
the simplicity, harmony, and tranquil hap¬ 
piness of our republican mode of life? 
Come, Satanais—repeat the invitation which 
I have already given, and urge it upon the 
acceptance of Sir Ernest de Colmar 

‘If Sir Ernest de Colmar will d ign to 
honor U3 with his company for a few days, 
he may rest assured of experiencing the 
most cordial welcome :’—and as Satanais 
uttered these words in all the melting rich- 
ne^ of that voice which soun !ed like the 
vibration of a suit golden bell, her eyes 
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threw upon the Knight’s countenance a ra¬ 
pid and momentary <ook of tender entreaty, 
which mingled with the lustrous beams 
that conveyed this expression of her heart’s 
feeling. 

‘It grieves me to the very soul to be 
compelled to respond in the negative to so 
much proffered kindness,” said De Colmar, 
now convinced beyond all possibility of 
doubt that the splendid Satanais had glanced 
upon him with a tender interest; and he 
felt every vein in his body tingling with an 
ecstatic sensation. 

‘ Then farther entreaty were vain—and 
even rude on our part,’ said Satanais, a 
softer plaintivenees infusing itself into her 
dulcet tone and a species of mourrful lun- 
gor passing into her looks. ‘But on another 
occasion,’ she added, suddenly recovering 
her wonted equanimity of manner, and with 
a gentle blush deepening the rich carna¬ 
tion tint that appeared beneath the trans¬ 
parent olive of her cheeks,—a blush which 
eeenried to imply that she felt vexed with 
her.-elf for having suffered her voice and 
look8 to betray any feeling more tender than 
a mere conventional courtesy towards the 
Knight:—‘ on another occasion,’ she said, 

‘ perhaps we may hope to be honored with 
Sir Ernest de Colmar’s presence on a long¬ 
er visit to our encampment, wherever it may 
then be.’ 

‘ Rest well assured, beauteous lady,’ ex¬ 
claimed our hero, ‘that I shall be too hap¬ 
py to render my first leisure moments avail¬ 
able for the kind invitation which your 
words have just conveyed. 

* Your Excellency will be truly welcome,’ 
said Satanais. 

She then passed out of the pavilion, at¬ 
tended by Linda and Beatrice : and it seem¬ 
ed to the Knight, when the cunvass drapery 
dropped behind the retreating forms of the 
lady, and her damsels, as if a strain of de¬ 
licious music, which had hitherto held his 
soul in the entrancement of rapture, had 
suddenly ceased. 

‘For a few moments—nay, for nearly a 
minute did a species of melancholy fall up¬ 
on S .r Ernest de Colmar, as if some neces¬ 
sary element of his happiness had been 
abruptly withdrawn: but, shaking off this 
sensation, and angry with himself tor ex¬ 
periencing it, he motioned his two pages to 
retire—a tacit command which they cheer¬ 
fully obeyed, in the hope of being enabled 
to rejoin Linda and Beatrice in the open 
space without. 

As soon ns Zitzka and Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar were alone together in the pavilion, the 
former said, 4 Your Excellency informed the 
soldier who first challenged you yesterday 
evening, that you wore anxious to have 


some conversation with me. \ am now 
prepared to give you my full attention.’ 

‘General,’ answered the Knight, ‘you 
are aware that 1 travel in the service of the 
•Sovereign Duke of Austria. A council of 
Bohemian nobles is to be shortly held at 
Prague; and to that assembly the Duke 
has been invited to send a representative, 
with full powers to advise, concert, and act 
for the settlement of the affairs of Bohemia. 
I am the emissary to wiiom his Sovereign 
Highness Duko Albert has entrusted this 
important mission ; and it was a part of the 
instructions I received on quitting Vienna, 
to obtain if possible an interview with you, 
ere the meeting of the council.’ 

‘For what purpose?’ demanded Zitzka, 
with strange dryness. 

‘ To ascertain your views respecting the 
condition of the country—but to take no 
unworthy advantage of such knowledge, 
should it be gleaned by me,’ was the prompt 
reply 

‘ You are perhaps aware, Sir Knight,’ 
said Zitzka, ‘ that 1 am not only determined 
to maintain Republican Institutions in Bo¬ 
hemia, but likewise to oppose any foreign 
interference to the very death.’ 

‘ Austria meditates no armed intervention, 
General/ observed De Colmar, emphatical 
ly : ‘at least, not unless circumstances shall 
materially alter.’ 

‘ I am well pleased with this assurance/ 
said Zitzka. ‘Know you what the council 
ot nobles intend to propose ?* 

‘As yet I am totally ignorant on that 
head/ answered the Knight. ‘The assem¬ 
bly opens its sittings in the evening of the 
second of August; and on that same night 
important communications will doubtless 
be made by the leading noblemen who have 
summoned the council.’ 

^ ‘ On that same night, think you ?’ said the 
Taborite chief, in a musing tone. 

‘ Beyond all doubt/ returned De Colmar. 

‘ Then I shall be there !* exclaimed Zitz¬ 
ka, striking the table violently with his 
clenched hand. 

‘ As a friend—or as a foe ?’ demanded 
the Knight. 

‘Your Excellency can surely divine/ 
said the chief. 

‘ You mean as a foe. But I thought it 
probable that some armistice or suspension 
of hostilities might be agreed upon between 
the Taborites and the Aristocracy with a 
view to an eventual peace. However, if 
you thrust yourself into danger, gallant 
Zitzka, it will afflict me more than I can 
express/ added De Colmar, in a tone ol the 
most unfeigned sincerity. 

‘ You are a generous and a brave man/ 
said Zitzka; ‘and I am glad that I have 
encountered you. The few hours that I 
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have known your Excellency have worked a 
marvellous change in my opinions of the 
Austrian character. That change is for the 
better; and, whatever events rimy occur— 
whether Austria shall continue neutral or 
shall undertake an armed intervention, 
which, be it understood, would be against 
the Taborites, nevertheless, I shall ever en¬ 
tertain a high esteem for your Excellency. 
Should we become foes, Sir Ernest, we will 
prove generous enemies. And now,’ con¬ 
tinued the grim warrior, ‘your Excellency 
will permit me to proffer a slight testimo¬ 
nial of my friendship, as well as of my 
gratitude for the services which you render¬ 
ed last night. Be pleased to wear this 
. ring,’ added Zitzka, presenting a costly 
and elegant jewel to the Knight. 

‘On condition that you will accept ofthis 
one in exchange,* said De Colmar, drawing 
an equally handsome ring from his own fin¬ 
ger and proffering it to the Taborite chief. 

‘ Since such be your desire, it were chur¬ 
lish in me to refuse,* exclaimed Zitzka: 
then, the exchange of rings being accom¬ 
plished, he added in a more serious tone, 
which seemed to imply some hidden mean¬ 
ing and intent, 4 Your Excellency is travel¬ 
ling in a strange land and on a mission 
which may not be altogether free from dan¬ 
ger. That God will keep you from harm 
and injury is my prayer: but no man can 
tell one moment what shall happen to him 
in the next. Therefore, should peril over¬ 
take you, and should enemies rise up around 
you, it may perchance prove that some ta- 
lismanic virtue exists in that ring which 
you have just pi teed on your finger. At a.i 
events, never despair until you have tested 
its power and found the result fruitless.’ 

‘ But in what manner is the virtue of the 
ring to be essayed ?’ asked the Knight, 
feeling convinced that a deeper motive than 
a mere superstition prompted Zitzka to give 
this mysterious injunction. 

‘The vicissitudes of this life may plunge 
you in'o a dungeon or place you in the 
hands of men thirsting for your Mood,’ re¬ 
sumed the Taborite warrior: ‘and should 
such a calamity overtake your Excellency 
at any time, I pray you to allow tne brilli¬ 
ancy of the ring to flash, as if by an invo¬ 
luntary motion on your part, before the 
eyes of that individual on whose word or 
will your liberty or life may depend. 
Have 1 explained myself intelligibly?* 

‘ 1 comprehend you perfectly, General,’ 
answered Sir Ernest de Colmar; and l 
thank you unfeignedly for this additional 

J roof of your good feeling towards me. 
ndeed, it grieves me much to be compelled 
thus to precipitate iny departure,’ added the 
Knight, rising flom his chair. 

‘ We shall meet again soon,* observed 


Zitzka. ‘ Come—T perceive that you are 
in haste to leave us—and I will escort you 
to the outskiits of the wood where your own 
anu your pages* stee Is will be in readiness.* 
Thus speaking, the Taborite chieftain 
drew aside the canvass curtain which cover¬ 
ed the entrance of the pavilion; and they 
issued forth together. 

S&tanais was recliningbeneath the shade 
of a neighboring tree; while Lionel and 
Konrad were conversing with Linda and 
Beatrice at a little distance. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar mechanically di¬ 
rected his steps to the spot where the dark¬ 
eyed beauty was thus lounging on nature’s 
own verdant carpet; and as he drew close 
towards her, he perceived that she was 
wrapped up in profound thought. Her fea¬ 
tures, which were bent downward, wore an 
air ot melancholy pensiveness ; and her fine 
bust, half revealed by the picaresque garb 
which so exquisitely set otf the contour of 
her shape, heaved and fell slowly with a 
prolonged sigh. 

Suddenly the sounds of approaching 
steps, falling upon her ear, broke through 
that profound reverie in which she was 
plunged: and raising her glorious eyes, 
she sprang, light as a fawn, to her feet, on 
beholding Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

4 Pardon me, charming lady,* he exclaim¬ 
ed, ‘if l nave interrupted you in the midst 
of your reflections: but I am about to say 
farewell and express my gratitude for the 
hospitality which I have received in the 
Taborite encampment.’ 

* Your Excellency is, then, determined to 
leave us?* said Satanais: then, after an 
instant s hesitation, and with a partial 
heightening of the rich carnation on her 
cheeks, she added, as she glanced towards 
Zitzka who was issuing orders to some of 
his men at a little distance, ‘I presume 
tnat the Captain General is about to con¬ 
duct you to the point in the road where 
your horses are wailing in charge of our 
grooms ?* 

4 Such is the hospitable Zitzka’s inten¬ 
tion,* returned the Knight. 

4 1 will also accompany your Excellency 
thus far,’ said Sxtnnais, her words causing 
a thrill of pleasure to shoot through Sir 
Ernest de Col < ar*s entire form. 

Placing upon her head the elegant 
plumed cap which she had hitherto held 
dangling negligently in her hand, Satanais 
threw back the long shining tresses which 
had flowed kissingly over her polished 
bosom; ami with aerial lightness did her 
feet step glancingly alon^, as she walked 
by De Colmar’s 9ide towards the spot where 
Zitzka was standing. 

4 1 shall overtake you in a few minutes,’ 
said the Taborite chief: ‘your Excellency 
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will permit Satanais to be your guide in the 
meantime— for I have certain instructions 
of weight ami gravity to issue without de¬ 
lay.’ 

4 We will proceed slowly towards the 
road,’ observed Satanais. 

The beauteous being and Sir Ernest de 
Colmar then entered the wood,—the two 
pages and the two handmaidens following 
at a short distance. 

‘ Strange and romantic is the life which 
you lead” charming lady,’said the Kn ght 
* The emerald forests are your home—the 
wild flowers decorate the carpet of verdure 
which nature spreads for your feet—and 
the birds make you the most delicious 
music.’ . . 

i y e8 —oh! yes—strange and romantic is 
the life which I lead,’ exclaimed Satanais, 
her melodious voice sounding inexpressibly 
sweet with the inflections of her enthusi¬ 
astic tone: ‘strange and romantic has my 
life been from the cradle—strange and ro¬ 
mantic will it continue until the 101111 ).’ 

♦ But you are happy, lady—you are hap 
py—are you not?’ asked De Colinir, ex¬ 
periencing a profound and increasing inter¬ 
est in this being of such wondrous beauty 
and such inscrutable mystery. 

‘Who 13 entirely happy in this world, 
Sir Knight?* murmured Satanais, throwing 
upon him a strange and even wild look with 
those eyes of transcendent brilliancy. 

‘Believe me, dear lady—believe me 
when l assure you, that it will afflict me 
severely if I thought that you were unhap¬ 
py,’ said Sir Ernest de Colmar, forgetting 
that he had only been acquainted with Sa¬ 
tanais for a few hours, and feeling for her 
all the affectionate interest of a brother— 
or perhaps something more ! 

‘Is it possible that your Excellency can 
feign so ardent an enthusiasm when paying 


forget you so soon as we have separated ? 
No—Oh! no—far otherwise will it be !’ 

‘ Your Exellency honors me by these as¬ 
surances,’ observed Satanais, evidently con¬ 
fused and not knowing what response to 

make. . . ^ 

‘ The phrase is a cold one V ejaculated De 
Colmar. ‘ But I have no right to expect 
aught from your lips save the ceremonial 
words of a mere passing acquaintanceship, 
lie added, in a tone almost of vexation. 

‘ Would you ask the friendship of a 

strange— mysterious— incomprehensible be¬ 
ing such as I must appear in your e\es . 
said the dark beauty, in a voice that trembled 
greatly. 

‘ Yes—give me your friendsh p, Satan¬ 
ais!’ exclaimed the Knight: 4 whoever you 
may be—give me vour friendship—and call 
me by the name of ‘ friend V 

‘Receive, then, the assurance of my 
friendship,’ murmured the lady. 

‘’Pis a boon which l shall prize—dearly 
prize!’ said de Colmar, his heart thrilling 
with an ineffable joy. ‘ But when is it pro¬ 
bable that we shall meet again r’ he de¬ 
manded, in an altered and far less raptu¬ 
rous tone. 

«I shall be at Prague on the first of Au¬ 
gust,’ answered Satanais, apparently not 
daring to look him in the face—but rather 
averting her head : ‘ snd at nine o’clock in 
the evening of that day you may see me 
for a few moments in the palace gardens, 
which are open to the public.’ 

As Satanais uttered these words, the ap¬ 
pointment which Gloria had given him, for 
the same day, but for an earlier hour and in 
another part of the city of Prague, flashed 
to the recollection of the startled Knight: 
and in the confusion, sharne, and bewilder¬ 
ment which now overwhelmed him all in a 
moment, fortunate for him was it that Zitz- 


a compliment?’ asked Satanais, now fixing ka at this crisis can^e up. Almost at the 
her glorious eyes upon his countenance as same instant, too, the party emerged from 
if to read in his looks the real meaning of 1 the wood into the road, where the Taborite 
hj g words. chieftain’s grooms were waiting with the 

‘ By heavens ! you wrong me in suppos- three horses in readiness, 
ing that I am capable of playing the hpo-! Exerting a powerful effort to Tegain his 
crite towards you!’ exclaimed the Knight, composure and throw off the embarrass- 
with a tone and manner which left no 1 ment which had seized so painfully upon 
doubt as to his sincerity. him, the Knight took a friendly leave of 

‘ Then how happens it that you can have Zitzka, and then turned to bid farewell to 
experienced any interest in my welfare, in Satanais. 

so short a time ?’ inquired Satanais, bending He felt her hand tremble as he held it in 
down her head, and speaking in a tone that his own—and under the influence of a fas- 
had suddenly become low, Umid, and tre- cination which he could not resist he pres- 
mu l 0U8# | sed it gently. It seemed to him that the 

i Is it possible to know you for an hour pressure was returned—and at the same in- 
without feeling for you the friendship of an stant the large, lustrous, magnificent eyes 
entire life !’ said Sir Ernest de Colmar, al- of Satanais threw upon him a look which 
so in a 6ubdued tone. Think you, dor la- said as eloquently ns woman’s glance ever 
.dy, that I leave the Taborite encampment spoke, 4 Remember the appointment which 
without regret?—do you imagine that 1 shall j I have given thee !’ 
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She then turned hastily away—rejoining 
her damsels, who were standing close by, 
and to whom Lionel and Konrad had just 
said farewell. 

The Knight and his pages sprang upon 
their steeds; and the noble animals bore 
them rapidly away from the vicinage ot the 
Taborite encampment. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A CONVERSATION. 

Our readers are already aware that it was 
in the year 1435, and in the month of July, 
that our narrative opened ; but in order to 
impart a perfect chronological accuracy to 
the incidents which we are relating, it will 
be necessary to observe that it was on the 
20th of the above-mentioned month when 
Sir Ernest de Colmar and his two pages 
quitted the Taborite station in the manner 
just described ;—and it was between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening of the 21st 
that the Knight and his youthful followers 
entered the city of Prague. 

Guided by the answers given to certain 
inquiries which they made, the little party 
proceeded to the Golden Falcon, which 
was the sign of the best hostel or inn to be 
found within the precincts of the Bohemian 
capital. 

The establishment consisted of a large 
rambling structure, the several portions of 
which exhibited different aspects and 
various kinds of architecture, it baing evi¬ 
dent that as the business of the hoste! had 
increased, so were additions made to the 
edifice by the successive proprietors. The 
front looked upon the principal square or 
reat market-place of Prague, whence 
iverged the streets leading to the Castle, 
the Palace, and the Cathedral; and in the 
rear of the hostel there were spacious gar¬ 
dens fitted up, with numerous little wooden 
pavilions, in which the guests and fre¬ 
quenters of the Gulden Falcon were wont 
to carou-e on the warm summer evenings. 

The landlord, whose name was Templin, 
and whose appearance indicated the jovial 
disposition so indispensable in a ho3t pro¬ 
fessing to draw good liquor, was a middle- 
aged man, with a rubicund countenance, 
small twinkling eyes, and a merry smile 
constantly beaming upon his features. He 
was assisted in his calling by a buxom wife 
and a pretty daughter ; and the general ur¬ 
banity of this family, added to the excel¬ 
lent accommodation afforded by the house, 
had placed the fame of the Golden Falcon 
upon the highest eminence. 

In this establishment a suite of toots, 


overlooking the pleasant gaVdens, was 
speedily prepared for the reception of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar and his two pages; and 
when the Knight had partaken of some re¬ 
freshment, he desired the landlord to draw 
a flask ot hia best Rhenish wine, and sit 
d< 9 wn to share it with him. For our hero 
was anxious to obtain information, if pos¬ 
sible, upon certain points; and he was 
aware that no one was more likely to afford 
him such intelligence than the naturally 
garrulous and gossiping landlord of a well- 
frequented inn. 

Accordingly, while the two pages re¬ 
tired into the garden to discourse upon the 
beauties and amiable fascinations of Linda 
and Beatrice, whose images dwelt in the 
minds of these handsome youths—their 
master remained alone with the worthy 
host of the Golden Falcon. 

After a few common-place observations 
were exchanged, and when the cups were 
filed a second time with the sparkling 
Rhenish, Sir Ernest de Colmar said—‘The 
approaches to your metropolis are much 
more picturesque and agreeable than the 
scenery in the vicinage of the Austrian 
capitul. While journeying along the last 
two or three leagues ot the road this even- 
in?, I was much struck by a noble-looking 
white mansion rising above the verdant 
grove which embowers the gentle eminence 
whereon it stands.’ 

‘ Ah! that is the residence of the good 
and charitable Baroness Ilamelen,’ ex¬ 
claimed the landlord; and without waiting 
to b» questioned farther, she hastened to 
observe, ‘ That noble lady, Sir Knight, is 
a pattern for her sex; and all Bohemia 
ought to be proud of her. Though only 
forty years of age, and a very handsome 
woman, she is looked upon by the poor and 
unhappy as their general mother. Heaven 
alone can tell how many breaking hearts 
she has soothed—how many tearful eyes 
she has dried—how many bruised and 
wounded spirits she has healed.’ 

‘ You are depicting to me a perfect 
saint!’ cried Sir Ernest de Colmar, whose 
generous nature was profoundly touched 
by the description of so much goodness 
and virtue. ‘ Tell me more concerning a 
lady whose acquaintance I now long to 
form, and whose friendship 1 should be 
proud to enjoy.’ 

‘ The Baroness Ilamelen,’ resumed the 
landlord of the Golden Falcon, ‘ was left a 
widow about fifteen years ago, when she 
was at the age of twenty five. Her husband 
was one of the richest men in Bohemia ; 
and all his vast fortune and immense 
estates were bequeathed to her ladyship. 
So soon as the period of her mourning had 
expired, she laid the foundation ot that 
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mansion which met your Excellency’s view ‘Your Excellency speaks the solemn 
at about three leagues’ distance from truth in thus recording your sentiments, 
Prague, and in the course of a couple of said the worthy landlord: 4 but I warn you 
years the noble edifice was finished. But that the mansion is not accessible to ail 
think not, Sir Knight, that so fine and spa- who may choose to direct their footstep? 
cious a structure was raised to gratify the thither.’ . 

vanity or the pride of the Baroness Ha me- 4 1 can well conceive that, having so 
len. No: far different was the purpose ' large a female community under her care, 
which her ladyship had in view.’ j the Baroness adopts all possible precau- 

4 Doubtless some humane and philan-1 lions to ensure the reception of only those 
thropic object?’ remarked the Knight. j visitors whose fame is go^d, and whose re- 
‘ It was so, answered Templm. 4 Iler I pute will bear investigation. Is not that 
ladyships xperience, when visiting the ] your meaning, worthy host? demanded De 
poor and afflicted, had taaght her that the j Colmar, 
misfortunes of this world fall with the! J It is, 
heaviest weight and most crushing effect 
upon the widow ahd the orphan maiden; 
and when her husband’s death placed so 


, Sir Knight,’ was the response. 
4 For it happens, as a matter of course,’ he 
continued, in a tone of ingenuous frankness, 
that out of a hundred females thus col- 


enormous a fortune at her disposal, she re-! lcctcd together, there are many of great 
solved to rescue a certain number of personal loveliness. Moreover, fifty young 
females in that position from the abyss of; handmaidens are constantly retained in the 
wretchedness aiiu misery. Hence the j service of the Baroness, as attendants upon 
promptitude with which 6he set the masons | herself and the hundred recipients of her 
to work in order to raise that splendid man- bounty ; and thus, with so many of the fair 


sion—a mansion which has become the 
asylum of an equal number of widows and 
orphan maidens. 

4 Well may you ba proud of your Baron¬ 
ess Hamelenl’ exclaimed the Knight, in a 
tone of the most fervent enthusiasm. 
4 Proceed, worthy man—and tell me aught 
more that you know of this excellent 
lady.’ 

4 It is now twelve years since the Baron¬ 
ess took possession of her new abode,’ con¬ 
tinued the landlord; 4 and beneath her roof 
have fifty widows and fifty orphan girls 
found refuge. When one dies, her place is 
filled upas soon as her ladyship can insti¬ 
tute the necessary inquiries relative to the 
characters of the applicants ; for your Ex¬ 
cellency may easily conceive that, on a 
vacancy occurring in the establishment, 
there is no lack of candidates. But in order 
that her charity and benevolence may be 
based upon certain fixed principles, the 
Baroness has drawn up divers rules and 
conditions respecting the age at which can¬ 
didates are eligibl , the peculiar circum- 


sex beneath the same roof, her ladyship 
could not act otherwise than with the ut¬ 
most precaution and circumspection.’ 

4 True !’ exclaimed Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

4 But think you that she will hesitate to re¬ 
ceive a visit from the accredited plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the Duke of Austria to the Bo¬ 
hemian council of nobles?’ 

4 Her ladyship will assuredly give your 
Excellency a cordial welcome,’ answered 
Templin; 4 and the more so, inasmuch as 
she is a sincere Catholic, and, therefore, as 
friendly to the object of that council as she 
is hostile to the rabid Zitzka and his horde 
of pretended Reformers.* 

4 You ppeak bitterly of the Taborites ? 
said Sir Ernest de Colmar; 4 is it not pos¬ 
sible that their true character may have 
been much misrepresented—much ma¬ 
ligned ?’ 

4 Well—it is possible,’ observed the land- * 
lord, speaking as if such an idea had now 
struck him—or, rather, had just been pre¬ 
sented to his contemplation—for the first 
time. 4 But I have not as yet half finished 


stances in which they have been left, and I my description of the good deeds and gene- 
other matters of the same kind. Thus, 1 1 rous actions whjch the Baroness Hamelen 
• believe, willows are eligible for admission ! has accomplished.’ 
from twenty-five to forty, and young | 4 Is it possible that you have more to re¬ 

maidens from fifteen to twenty—her lady- i late concerning her charity ?’ exclaimed 
6hip considering that these two classes of De Colmar. 4 You have already informed 
females are more liable, at those periods of me of sufficient to render her a perfect 
life, to be seduced and led astray by such angel in my estimation.’ 
temptations as poverty, want, and wretch- 4 And I have only acquainted your Excel- 
edness, render almost irresistible.’ lency with preciselp one-half of her lady- 

4 I must assuredly seek an opportunity ship’s benevolence,’ returned Templin. 
to testify my veneraiion and respect to the 4 Did you not observe a spacious, castel- 
Baroness Hamelen,’ exclaimed Sir Ernest; lated, antique-looking pile of buildings at a 
de Colmar. 4 Such an exemplary woman ; distance of about a quarter of a league from 
deserves the homage of every true knight.’ | the white mansion on the hills?’ 
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• Yes—I remember well that I perceived 
and even paused to view that ancient edi¬ 
fice whereof you spenk,’ said the Knight. 

4 But what connezion has it with the details 
which you are giving me relative to the 
Baroness ?* 

4 That old building is Hamelen Castle, 
and likewise belongs to her ladyship,* con- 
tidued the landlord. 4 At the same time 
that the White Mansion—for by this name 
is the new edifice generally known—re¬ 
ceived its widowed and orphan occupants 
twelve years ago, the Castle became an 
asylum lor an equal number of friendless, 
parentless, and destitute young men, be¬ 
tween seventeen and thirty years ot age. 
A holy priest presides over the male com¬ 
munity at Hanialen Castle ; yet is it not a 
monastic establishment any more than that 
of the White Mansion is a nunnery. For 
occasionally the members of the two com¬ 
munities meet to indulge in the innocent 
recreations of dancing, music, and conver¬ 
sation in the saloons of the White Man¬ 
sion: and your Excellency may be well 
assured that, not only on account of the 
influence of the Baroness’s excellent exam¬ 
ple, but likewise through those good feel¬ 
ings which a sentiment of unbounded gra¬ 
titude to herself engenders, the utmosi pro¬ 
priety is observed. From these meetings, 
however, matrimonial alliances are con¬ 
stantly resulting; and vlien such an alli¬ 
ance takes place, with the approval of the 
Baroness, a handsome provision is made by 
her ladyship for the fortunate couple, who 
thenceforth settle wherever they choose.’ 

4 Such benevolence is almost incredible,’ 
exclaimed Sir Ernest de Colmar. 4 This 
woman of whom you are speaking must be 
something more than human, for her cha¬ 
racter is divine!’ 

4 Her only study appears to be the hap¬ 
piness of her fellow-creatures,’ said the 
landlord. 4 Ah! well do I recollect when 
her humane intentions towards the widow 
and the orphan were first made public,' 
continued TVmplin: 4 the whole city was 
enthusiastic in her praise ! Nevertheless, 
there were a few discontented persons, who 
would look upon even an angel’s visit with 
distrust, and who shook their heads myste¬ 
riously, intimating at the same time, in 
significant whispers, that the plan would 
prove a failure—that the idea was erro¬ 
neous, however good the intention—and 
that the Baroness was a visionary enthu¬ 
siast. But, despite of these sinister predic¬ 
tions—despite, also, of the dread and mys¬ 
terious auspices under which the two estab¬ 
lishments appeared to open, they have suc¬ 
ceeded to the full extent of her ladyships 
expectations, and she has reaped the reward 
of beholding 60 large a number of her 


fellow-creatures made happy by her pure 
benevolence.* 

4 You speak of dread auspices,’ said the 
Knight, in amazement at the words, 

4 Ah ! 1 had forgotten to tell your Excel¬ 
lency what a mysterious tragedy to..k place 
at the time to which I was alluding,’ ex¬ 
claimed the landlord ; then, having refi.led 
the wine cups, he continued in a more sub¬ 
dued and serious tone:—* At the same 
period that the Baroness was having the 
White Mansion built, she was also employ¬ 
ing several masons and carpenters in alter¬ 
ing, repairing, and improving the Castle. 
Amongst these men there were three 
hrothets of the name of Schwartz; two were 
masons—the third was a carpenter. Now, 
it appears—for the story is quite fresh in 
my memory—that when the alterations and 
changes were finished at the Castle, the 
B ironess dismissed all the men with a hand¬ 
some present in addition to their wages: 
but, suddenly recollecting that there was 
still some trifling little thing to do on the 
premises, she bade the three brothers re¬ 
main. They accordingly stayed at the 
Casile; and, ns it frequently happens in 
such cases, there was more work found for 
them than had at first'been expected ; and 
instead of tarrying a few days only afier 
their comrades had left, they were kept 
there for several weeks. Doubtless this 
circumstance provoked the jealousy of some 
of those comrades: for the three brothers 
Schwartz disappeared with a suddenness 
and a mystery leaving little doubt that they 
had been murdered. The Baroness, who 
had already been for some weeks installed 
in her new abode, was cruelly distressed 
when she heard of this strange and afflict¬ 
ing occurrence : but she acted with all the 
energy, promptitude, and spirit which such 
a strong-minded and excellent woman was 
sure to display under such circumsances. 
She offered a large reward to any one who 
should discover a clue leading to the fate 
of the missing brothers—and she at once 
provided handsomely for the wives and 
families whom they had left behind them.’ 

4 And was their fate ever ascertained?’ 
inquired Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

* Never,’ was the response. 4 Some of 
their former comrades were arrested on 
suspicion of having dealt foully with them: 
but the most rigorous researches on the 
part of the officers of justice, anil the most 
patient investigation made by the judges 
themselves, failed to elicit a single tittle of 
evidence to criminate the accused. T hey 
were accordingly set at liberty; and the 
Baroness, with characteristic generosity, 
rewarded them with no niggard hand for 
the long imprisonment which, although in¬ 
nocent, they had endured.’ 
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4 And yet,’ exclaimed Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar, ‘ the general impression must have 
been that these men had really murdered 
the three brothers through jealousy.’ 

4 I recollect that there were innumerable 
conflicting opinions at the time,’ said the 
landlord. ‘Some looked upon the accused 
persons as guilty, in spite of their acquit¬ 
tal—and by those who viewed the matter 
in this light, the liberality of the Baroness 
towards the suspected men was strongly 
blamed. Others fancied that the three 
Schwartz were not murdered at all; but that 
they had fled after either finding a treasure 
or robbing the castle of something which 
was not however missed. I remember, too, 
there were vague and unaccountable ru¬ 
mors current at the time, that the three 
brothers had been met and recognized in 
the custody of some masked horseman, on 
the very night after their mysterious dbap- 
pearance, and at several leagues distance 
from Prague ;—and other reports declared 
that they had been seen a second time—al¬ 
so as prisoners in the charge of men 
mounted on fleet horses and wearing black 
masks—and, on this occasion, in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Altendorf Castle, which 
is a good three miles hence.’ 

‘ Altendorf Ca6tle !* exclaimed the 
Knight 

‘ Hush—not so loud, I pray your Excel¬ 
lency !’ said the landlord in a tone of en¬ 
treaty. 

‘ And wherefore are you fearful of that 
name being breathed in too high a tone ?’ 
asked De Colmar. 

4 Simply becau.-e the Baron of Alten- 
dort is at present a lodger beneath my roof,’ 
was the i;eply : 4 and his lordship occupies 
the suit of rooms immediately overhead.’ 

• Ah! then a letter addressed to the Bar¬ 
on and of which I am the bearer, may be 
speedily delivered,’ observed the Knight.— 
4 But there is time for that presently. You 
were telling me of the numerous vague re¬ 
ports which prevailed in reference to the 
mysterious disappearance of the three bro¬ 
thers Schwartz: was it generally believed 
that they were indeed seen in the custody 
of masked horsemen ?’ 

Those rumors were not treated with par¬ 
ticular attention,’ responded Templin, 4 in¬ 
asmuch as their origin could not be traced. 
For my part, I know that I was sorely puz¬ 
zled what to think: but twelve long years 
nave passed since then—and—* 

‘And in the meantime your impressions 
relative to the matter have become more 
confused and less vivid,’ said the Knight. 
‘ You observed, [ think, that no clue to the 
jfate of these three men was ever disco¬ 
vered ?’ 

‘Never,’ answered the landlord. 


‘The incident was indeed mysterious,’ 
remarked De Colmar. ‘And now, my wor¬ 
thy host, permit me to solicit at your hands 
some little information on other and far 
different subjects.’ 

‘ To the extent of my poor ability will I 
cheerfully comply with your Excellency’s 
request,’ replied Templin. 

4 Tell me, then, what the inhabitants of 
Prague think of the position of their capi¬ 
tal and of their country,’ said the Knight. 

‘ First we will speak of the capital,* re¬ 
sumed the landlord. ‘Until within the last 
few weeks John Zitzka and his Taborites 
dwelt in their tents outside the walls of 
Prague, to whom they gave law. But hear¬ 
ing that the southern provinces were rising 
in rebellion, Zitzka suddenly marched off 
in that direction with nil his troops; and 
report declares that he has not only achiev¬ 
ed the pacification of those districts, but 
has likewise obtained vast numbers of re¬ 
cruits. Where he is stationed now, and 
what his intentions are, I cannot say. But 
the moment he quitted the vicinage of 
of Prague: many of the most powerful no¬ 
bles returned to the city; and, having mus¬ 
tered forces for its defence, they resolved 
upon holding a council, to which several 
adjacent States should be solicited to send 
representatives as advisors. Strange to say, 
Zitzka has taken no step to interfere with 
this proceeding, although it be in open de¬ 
fiance of himself and his power: and, 
while some look upon his inactivity as a 
proof of conscious weakness, others trem¬ 
ble lest he intend to fall on the city with 
the suddenness and fury of a thunderbolt* 

‘ And what is your opinion, worthy Mes¬ 
ser Templin ?’ inquired the Knight 

‘ I hold to the last-mentioned belief,’ was 
the response: ‘because I am well aware 
that John Zitzka is no coward—no laggard 
—no vacillator. He has a motive for eve¬ 
rything he doeri; and his present inactivity 
lias a subtle purpose in view. In a word, 
Sir Knight,’ added the landlord, sinking his 
voice to an ominous whisper,—‘ I fear that 
Zitzka is only permitting the principal no¬ 
bles to assemble at Prague, in order that he 
may throw his net over them and make a 
grand prize at one fell swoop.’ 

i A**! this is not improbable!’ ejaculated 
Dc Colmar, in whose mind the conversation 
he had with the Taborite chief on the pre¬ 
ceding morning was now uppermost: but 
regarding all that ihcn took place as hav¬ 
ing been communicated under the seal of 
secrecy—-though no such pledge of silence 
was positively exacted from him—he resolv¬ 
ed to appear utterly unacquainted with both 
Zitzka and his intentions. 

‘The city of Prague,’ continued the 
landlord, 4 is at this moment tranquil enough 
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—the presence of the nobles and their retain¬ 
ers and troops having the effect of maintain¬ 
ing order. Ail the Hussites, R formers and 
Taborites—or at least those who avowedly 
belong to those sects, have left the capital; 
and the Roman Cttholic worship is resumed 
in our churches. But trade and commerce 
have suffered sadly; and we are all waiting 
anxiously for the grand d iy—the second of 
August—when the council is to meet The 
fate of the country may then be decided— 
—either by the supremacy of the Aristoc¬ 
racy or the Republican party.* 

‘And in the province—what is the state 
of opinion ?’ demanded the Knight. 

‘The priesthood is almost stronger mthe 
provinces than in Prague,’ returned Temp- 
lin; ‘ arid thus the Taborite c»use has a 
powerful influence to contend against ‘Oh!’ 
Sir Ernest de Colmar,’ exclaimed the land¬ 
lord, with an outburst of sudden feeling— 

* it civil war should arise, it will be dread¬ 
ful in the extreme : for it will be a religious 
warfare—and such a contest will turn both 
sides into ferocious, rabid, raging fanatics.’ 

‘ You are right—you are right,’ said Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, emphatically : ‘and every 
humane sentiment demands that such a 
warfare shall be prevented. But ere now 
you spoke bitterly of Zitzka and his Tab¬ 
orites.’ 

‘Yes—because they despoiled the 
churches of their ornaments—persecuted 
the priesthood—shut up many monasteries 
and many convents—turned monks adrift 
and compelled nuns to go hack to their 
parents and homes—destroyed the monar¬ 
chy—proclaimed Republicanism—abolish¬ 
ed titles of nobility—threatened a more 
equitable division of property—and spread 
terror, in fine, throughout the country. 
This is the sum of their wickedness,’ added 
the landlord. 

‘ Let us look calmly, fairly, and dclibcr- 
i ately at these proceedings of which you 
complain,’ said de Colmar. 4 The Taborites 
despoiled the churches of their ornaments, 
you say : but the spoliation consisted only 
of the Catholic symbols and emblems, 
which they converted into coin and dis¬ 
tributed amongst the poor. The Taborites 
have persecuted the priesthood, you ob¬ 
serve: they have certainly levied contribu¬ 
tions on the rich ecclesiastical institutions ; 
but they have ill-treated no individual 
minister of the Catholic Church. They 
have shut up monasteries and convents: 
yes—those which were in a state of demo¬ 
ralization and disorder of scandalous no¬ 
toriety. The Taborites have destroyed the 
monarchy and have proclaimed Republi¬ 
canism ; and this you allege against them 
as a crime: but there can be no crime in 
Opposing onepolitical system and advocating 


another. Then you declare that the Ta¬ 
borites have abolished titles of nobility: 
well, you must first show that there was a 
virtue in their abolition. Again, you 
charge the Taborites with having threat¬ 
ened a division of property which you your¬ 
self call more equitable ; if, then, it be 
equitable—where is the wrong or the error? 
Lastly, you aver ^hat the Taborites have 
spread terror throughout the country : but, 
you should remember that had not mo- 
narchs and prelates, in council assembled, 
doomed John Ilus3 to the stake, Znzka 
would never have raised hi3 arm against 
the established institutions of Bohemia— 
nor would 6uch a name as that of Taborite 
been known. Can you not, therefore, per¬ 
ceive that these Reformers are not so very 
far wrong as prejudice and wilful exagge¬ 
ration would fuin represent them ?’ 

‘Holy Virgin! Sir Knight,’ exclaimed 
the landlord, crossing himself devoutly, 

‘ one would almost be inclined to fancy 
that your Excellency is a Hussite and 
Reformer.* 

‘No—l am a Catholic, and not by any 
means likely to join the Tuborites or pro¬ 
claim myself a Republican,’ answered Sir 
Ernest, with a peculiar smile of covert sig- 
nificancy: ‘ but I love to be just and im¬ 
partial towards all sects and classes—and 
lam well assured that the Taborites are 
not such ruffians, nor is their leader such a 
ferocious savage as they aie commonly 
represented to be. That they may become 
so, if goaded to desperation by the resist¬ 
ance of the Aristocracy, is only too pro¬ 
bable,’ added the Knight, in a tone of deep 
conviction. 

‘What, then, would your Excellency 
recommend ?’ inquired the landlord. 

‘ Mutual concessions, which alone can 
lead to a good understanding and avert the 
imminent horrors of civil war,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

‘Ah! fortunate is it that one of your 
Excellency’s wisdom should have been 
sent to assist at the approaching council!’ 
exclaimed the landlord. ‘There is a good 
feeling in Bohemia towards Austria; and, 
as the representative of the great Duke 
Albert, your Excellency will have no small 
degree of influence with the nobles. 

‘ I shall endeavor to do my duty,’ ob¬ 
served the Knight ‘ Know you what has 
become of the late King Wenzels only 
child, the Princess Elizabetha?’ 

‘Alas! the distracted state of the country 
has compelled that orphan princess to con¬ 
ceal hersell in some impenetrable' retreat,’ 
answered the landlord ; ‘ and even her best 
friends and those most devoted to her 
cau»e are ignorant of her present abode.’ 

• in whose guardianship is she, think you ? 
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—to whose care was she left?’ inquired 
de Colmar, anxious to Jearn, if possible, 
how far the Carthusian priests connexion 
with the late monarch and with the Prin¬ 
cess Elizibetha might be generally known 
or suspected. 

‘All that concerns the unfortunate young 
lady is involved in mystery,’ answered the 
landlord. 4 At the tjme when her royal 
father died, the utmost excitement pre¬ 
vailed in Prague—and the proceedings of 
the Taborir.es engrossed the public atten¬ 
tion far more than aught which took place 
within the palace. King Wenzel breathed 
his last—his daughter disappeared at the 
same moment—confusion became worse 
confounded—and that is all I know. Alas! 
in spite of everything which your Excel¬ 
lency urgi'd in his behalf ere now, Zitzka 
has much to answer for,’ added the land¬ 
lord, who, although "an enlightened and 
intelligent man in many respects, was 
wofully prejudiced against the Taborites. 

‘ Has it not been said that some private 
injury first provoked John Zitzka to raise 
the standard of hostility against the priest¬ 
hood ?’ enquired De Colmar. 

4 There is a vague rumor current to that 
effect, Sir Knight,’ was the response: 4 but 
I know not how true it may be—nor in¬ 
deed the precise detail of the report itself. 
1 believe, however, that a sister, or cousin 
—or at all events, some relative of Zitzka 
—experienced outrage or wrong at the 
hands of a priest;—but whether the offence 
bore so exaggerated a color as that of rape 
or whether it were the more ordinary tur- 

f itude of seduction—I cannot inform you. 
ndeed, the rumor itself is the veriest 
skeleton and flimsiest outline of a legend 
that ever obtained currency; and it is 
more than probable that there is not the 
slightest truth in it. At the same time I 
should inform your Excellency,’ continued 
the landlord, 4 that John Zitzka was always 
considered a strange, mysterious, and ac¬ 
countable being, even while occupying the 
post of Lord Chamberlain to King Wenzel, 
and before he founded the Taboi ite sect. It 
is sahl that in early life he loved and was 
beloved by a beauteous lady of far higher 
rank than his own then was—and that 
either she proved faithless to him, or that 
her relatives compelled her to espouse 
another. However this may be, certain 
does it appear that John Zitzka experien¬ 
ced in his youthful days some grievous dis¬ 
appointment of this nature, the influence 
of which imparted a moody tinge and a 
misanthropic shade to his character. Brave 
even to the most wilful recklessness of 
life, he assuredly is;—and when Lord 
Chamberlain to the King, he had the credit 
of possessing a generous heart and a 


chivalrous disposition—although hi3 better 
qualities were always mingled with strange 
eccentricities and peculiarities. It may 
therefore be that some private cause of a 
domestic nature originally excited this ter¬ 
rible man to proclaim war against the 
Popedom and the priesthood.* 

4 It is believed, then, that Zitzka never 
was married ?’ said the Knight, interro¬ 
gatively. 

4 Such is the prevailing opinion,’ an¬ 
swered the landlord. 

4 But it appears to be known that he has 
relatives—such as sisters, nieces, and 
cousins ?’ observed De Colmar, still in an 
inquiring manner. 

4 1 am inclined to believe that even these 
statements are mere surmises,’ responded 
Templin. 4 In truth, little or nothing is 
known relative to his private history. If a 
near and dear relative of Zitzka were really 
wronged or outraged by a priest, rumor 
stops short with the mention of the bare 
fact and does not attempt to tell us who 
or what the lady was, nor even hints at the 
name of the offending priest Therefore, 
supposing that the flimsy report be based 
on truth, the deed itself must have been 
carefully hushed up at the time of the 
occurrence.’ 

4 Has it ever reached your ears, good 
landlord,’ asked the Knight, 4 that a very 
beautiful woman, of romantic name and 
mysterious origin, dwells in the Taborite 
encampment and exercises no mean influ¬ 
ence over the Reformers ?’ 

4 Your Excellency alludes to the strange 
and incomprehensible being called Satan- 
ais,’ said Templin, his tone instantly be¬ 
coming subdued and his countenance 
assuming a solemn expression. 4 No one 
knows who she is—whence she comes— 
or how her mysterious connexion with the 
Taborites commenced. Whether she be 
really a human creature of the same flesh 
and blood as ourselves—or something more 
or something less than woman—who can 
say ? She may be an angel in mortal 
shape;—but it is perhaps more probable 
that she is a fiend who has assumed a 
lovely incarnation. Some declare that she 
is an oriental princess, profoundly read in 
the black art and able to work magic spells; 
others confidently assert that she is an 
enchantress who has sworn hostility against 
the human race, and that under her influ¬ 
ence Zitzka will become a scourge as ter¬ 
rible as was the Hun. I have never seen 
her—and I hope that I never shall,’ con¬ 
tinued the landlord, crossing himself de¬ 
voutly : for I am told that her eyes burn 
with a light so unnatural—so superhuman 
—so overpowering, that their slightest 
glances fill the soul with trouble, perplex- 
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ity, and uneasiness. And then her name 
—Sir Knight—that terrible name!’ added 
Templin, with a cold shudder: ‘alas me- 
thinks it is but too evident that this woman 
of whom we are speaking bears a name 
fearfully appropriate—and that she is 
indeed the Daughter of Satan !’ 

‘ Did you ever hear that she had any 
relatives bearing her company in the Ta- 
borite encampment ?’ asked Sir Ernest de 
Colmar: ‘ any sister, for instance-’ 

‘No-—such a report never reached me,’ 
returned the landlord; then, in a tone of 
deep solemnity, he observed, 4 Surely one 
fiend in female shape is sufficient to throw 
all Christendom into a convulsion ? No— 
no, Sir Knight—Satanais has no sister- 
demoness with her: she is alone in the 
exercise of her dark influence—alone in 
the sphere of her hellish incantations! 
Were it even pretended by herself or 
asserted by the Taborites that she had a 
sister or any other relat ve with her, I 
should doubtless have heard the report 
from some one of the many travellers who 
honor tire Golden Falcon with their patron¬ 
age.’ 

‘ Accept my best thanks worthy host,’ 
said the Knight, ‘ for the cheerful and 
interesting manner in which you have 
enabled me to while away an hour. I will 
not detain you longer on the present occa¬ 
sion: for your e-dabliihment is spacious I 
enough and appears sufficiently well I 
tenanled at this moment to demand all your 
attention. I will however trouble you to! 


the richest materials: the velvet doublet 
was elaborately embroidered—the collar 
and cuffs were ornamented with precious 
stones. The handle of the poniard and the 
hilt of his sword likewise glistened with 
gems—and the crimson p'umes of his cap 
were fastened with a brooch of the finest 
diamond. 

This personage was the Baron of Alten- 
dorf, one of the most powerful feudal 
lords in Bohemia. 

On the other side of the table sate Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian, the Carthusian monk. His 
cowl, being thrown back, revealed his entire 
countenance, which was pale, care-worn, 
and bore traces of great bodily fatigue; 
and upon his forehead there wa3 the mark 
of a violent blow or contusion, evidently 
received within the last few' days* 

A flagon of wine and two drinking cups 
stood upon the board ; and the moment the 
domestic who brought in this refresh i ent, 
had retired from the apartment, the Car¬ 
thusian filled his goblet and drained it with 
the air of a man sore athirst and suffering 
from weariness, 

* You have travelled fast, holy father?* 
said the Baron. 

‘Four days ago I was at the grotto, 
which is some half-dozen leagues farther 
from Prague than your Lordsoip’s own 
Castle,’ answered the priest ‘ There I was 
waiting anxiously for a communication 
from the Duke of Austria, in reply to my 
proposal.* 

And the reply has been sent,’ exclaimed 


place this letter in the hands of the Baron the Baron, in a tone of inquiry: ‘other 
of Altendorf,’ added de Colmar, producing , wise, I suppose, I should not have seen yoi 


you 

make your appearance in Prague this eve- 
ning?’ ( " 

‘ Grant me breathing time, my lord, and 
you shall know all,’ returned the priest.—• 
‘ Remember that l am sinking wit.h fatigue, 
and more fifed for a downy bed than to sit 
in deliberation with you for an hour or so/ 
‘ You will not have me believe, holy 
father, that you have performed this long 
! journey on foot—and in four days toor* 
exclaimed the Baron, • it is impossible !* 

| *limve occasionally obtained the loan 
While the preceding conversation was of a horse,’ answered the Carthusian: ‘but 


the packet with which Lord Rodolph had 
entrusted him. 

Templin received the parcel—bowed— 
and quitted the room in order to execute 
the commission entrusted to Him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PEER AND THE PRIEST. 


occurring between Sir Ernest de Colmar 
and the worthy landlord of the Golden 
Falcon, a dialogue of a scarcely less inter¬ 
esting nature was taken place in an apart¬ 
ment overhead. 

On one side of a table sate a tall, portly 
man—of dark complexion, forbidding coun¬ 
tenance, and haughty demeanor. Hi age 
was verging close upon fifty ; but his black 
hair was scarcely streaked with grey—and 
his thick overhanging brows, large mous¬ 
tache, and grisly beard enhanced the 
austerity of his mien. His dress was of 


all the latter portion of the route have I 
achieved on foot Hence the total prostra¬ 
tion of my energies at present* 

‘And meseems, holy father, that you 
have encountered some accident/ said the 
Baron, his eyes now catching the contusion 
on the monk’s forehead. 

‘ By all the Saint9! I mu9t be avenged 
for this!' he ejaculated in a tone and with 
an expression of countenance wh ch proved 
how bitter was the feeling of rancor which 
lurked in his bosom against some one.— 
• However/ he said, hastily recovering his 
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self possession, ‘ttfdis an affair of mine 
own, and has nought to do with our pre¬ 
sent business. I therefore hasten to inform 
your lordship that in the evening of the 
18th a youthful page came to me at the 
grotto with an intimation that his master, a 
certain Sir Ernest de Colmar, had already 
arrived in Bohemia on behalf of the Duke 
of Aufetria, and that he intended to pass the 
night at Altendorf Castle. 

* Ah! then 1 hope my son made him wel¬ 
come,’ exclaimed the Baron. ‘Proceed.* 

‘ 1 dismissed the page,* continued Father 
Cyprian, ‘with a message appointing to 
meet Sir Ernest de Colmar at a particular 
spot on the ensuing day. There we accor¬ 
dingly encountered each other—and J de¬ 
veloped to him all the plans with which 
your lordship is already acquainted.* 

‘Yes—yes: you need not repeat them,* 
said the Baron. ‘And how seemed this 
Austrian representative to relish the propo¬ 
sals? 

‘ Marvellously wel 1 ,’ responded the priest. 
‘But he insisted upon being presented to 
the Princess Elizabetha the moment he 
should arrive at Prague, in order to learn 
from her own lips that she is willing to be¬ 
stow her hand upon the Duke of Austria : 
for without such assurance, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar will make no favorable report to 
his master at Vienna*’ 

‘ Well—and is there any doubt as to the 
Princess giving such an assurance ?’ de¬ 
manded the Baron. 

‘ Not the slightest, 4 returned Father Cy¬ 
prian, promptly: ‘she will obey my in¬ 
structions to the letter.* 

‘So I should imagine,’ observed the 
Baron : and most strange, mysterious and 
snister were the looks which the peer and 
the priest rapidlyexchanged across the table. 

4 Well,’ continued the Lord Altendorf, ‘thus 
far all appears to progress favorably: the 
Duke of Austria will no doubt marry the 
Princess Elizabetha and become King of 
Bohemia—and then your game and mine 
are sure to be won, holy father But, docile 
as the Princess is towards you,* added the 
Baron, a sudden thought striking him, ‘and 
obedient to your counsel though she be, 
will she not all the same be anxious to re¬ 
ceive some description of the personal ap¬ 
pearance of her intended husband ? If so, 
she can scarcely ask it of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar—and he will consider it indiscreet 
and indelicate to volunteer such explana¬ 
tion. Then, as neither you nor I have ever 
seen the Duke of Austria-* 

‘Tranquilize yourself on this head, my 
lord,’ interrupted Father Cyprian: ‘ we j 
know that the age of his Sovereign High¬ 
ness is under thirty—and common rumor 
declares him to be of gocdly presence.— 


These facts will be sufficient for the Prin¬ 
cess,’ he added emphatically* 

‘And when will Sir Ernest de Colmar 
arrive at Prague?* inquired the Baron. 

4 This evening or to-morrow, doubtless/ 
answered the priest;—and he dranfcoff an 
other cup of wine. 

4 Again must I remark that everything is 
progressing favorably to our views,’ said 
the Baron : 4 and yet there is an air o con¬ 
straint—uneasiness—or annoyance .about 
you, holy father, which I cannot compre¬ 
hend. What, in the name of the foul fiend,, 
ails you?* 

4 Many things have lately conspired to 
vex me,* answered the Carthusian. ‘In the 
first place, although I arn satisfied with the 
progress our schemes have hitherto made,. 
I arn far from pleased with this Sir Ernest 
de Colmar. In a word, 1 mistrust him— 
and I tremble lest he should prove a mar¬ 
plot-’ 

‘ Ah! this is serious indeed!’ ejaculated 
the Baron. ‘ But what reason have you,, 
holy father, for entertaining these misgiv¬ 
ings—these suspicions 9 

‘I will tell your lordhsip,’ resumed the 
Carthusian, abruptly. 4 The conference be¬ 
tween this Austrian envoy and myself took 
place at the chapel where the cross-roads 
meet, about thres leagues from your lord- 
ship’s Castle-* 

‘ I know the spot well,’ observed the Ba¬ 
ron. ‘But how was it that you did not 
travel thence to Prague in each others so¬ 
ciety, since your destination was the same ? y 

* Ah! that is the very point on which 1 
was about to touch,’ exclaimed Father Cy¬ 
prian. ‘ To be brief, I had a certain motive 
for visiting the immediate neighborhood of 
the Taborite station; and I therefore parted 
from Sir Ernest de Colmar on the pretext 
that it was dangerous for me to pursue the 
high road, which led nearthat very encamp¬ 
ment. We separated accordingly—he 
taking the main route, and I striking into a 
by-path. At midnight I was in a church 
within the precincts of Zitzka's st tion. 
No matter how I contrived to pass the sen¬ 
tries at the outposts: no matter, either* 
what important motive could have induced 
me to venture thither. Suffice it to say that 
in the church which I thus entered, 1 be¬ 
held Sir Ernest de Colmar! Yes—I saw him 
concealed amidst the tombs ; and l recog¬ 
nised him immediately—though he knew 
me not, for my cowl was drawn over tnv 
features.’ * J 

4 And this Austrian envoy was therefore 
in Zitzka’s encampment!* exclaimed the 
liaron, profoundly surprised. 

He was—or rather in its close vicinity * 
returned the priest. 4 At all events, he was 
within the lines—and consequently it is 
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fair to conclude that he was Zitzka’s guest. 
Hut how he came to be in the church on 
that occasion, and why he should have hid¬ 
den hirnself amidst the monuments, I can 
not divine. However, let me briefly glance 
at the incidents which then occurred.— 
Everything had been planned,’ continued 
the Caithusian, sinking his voice to a low 
and mysterious whisper,—‘and every ar¬ 
rangement had been made in order to yield 
up a victim to the Virgin’s Kiss.’ 

4 And that victim—who was he?’ asked 
the Baron, leaning forward, and also speak¬ 
ing in a subdued tone and with an air of 
deep and absorbing interest 

4 Twas a woman—or rather a girl—for 
she is not twenty,’ replied the priest. 4 But 
your lordship must not seek to know who or 
what she is,’ he hastily resumed, after a 
few moments’ pause. 4 Suffice it to say that 
it suited my purposes that she should re¬ 
ceive the Virgin s Kiss,’ he added, in an 
ominous tone and with a sombre counte¬ 
nance : 4 but at the very instant that I was 
bearing her away through the intense dark¬ 
ness into which the church had been sud¬ 
denly plunged, some one encountered me 
violently and tore the intended victim from my 
arms. My dagger was drawn in a moment; 
but, wielded as it was in the midst of the 
deep darkness, the blow failed—and the 
weapon broke. Almost at the 9ame instant 
I was struck down senseless by the hand 
of my opponent When I came to myself 
again, I was lying stretched upon the steps 
of the altar, in the midst of a profound si¬ 
lence and a deep darkness. Fearful of 
being discovered and captured by the Ta- 
borites, I rose and dragged myself away. 
Rejoining those who had been acting in 
concert with me, I learnt from their lips 
enough to convince me that the individual 
who rescued the intended victim , and who 
struck me down in the darkness, was Sir 
Sir Ernest de Colmar. Yes—he was seen 
issuing from the church with the girl in his 
arms; and there is not a shadow of a 
doubt that his hand dealt the blow which 
has left its ignominious mark upon my 
brow.’ 

4 But Sir Ernest de Colmar knows not that 
it wasyou, holy father, whose antagonist he 
thu3 became in the darkness?’ said the 
Biron of Altendorf, inquiringly. 

‘ No— that is scarcely possible,’ answer¬ 
ed the priest. 4 But his presence within 
the precincts of Zitzka’s encampment was 
at least suspicious : hie appearance in the 
church was an incident more remarkable 
still;—and the promptitude, energy, and 
determina'ion with which he rescued the 
intended victim complete the aggregate of 
unaccountable circumstances. It is true 
that the whole series of events might have 


been accidental so far as he was concerned : 
but on the other hand, they are equally cal¬ 
culated to fill my mind with misgivings.’ 

4 Could the young woman whom he res¬ 
cued have told him who you are ?’ demand¬ 
ed the Baron. 

4 No : for even if she were aware that 
it was I who was carry ing her away in the 
first instance, she doe9 not know me by the 
name of Father Cyprian ,” was the response. 

The Baron was about to make some ob¬ 
servation upon the singularity of the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Austrian representative 
should have visited the Taborite encamp¬ 
ment at all; but his lordship was interrupt¬ 
ed by the entrance of the landlord. 

4 What news, Messer Templin ?’ demand¬ 
ed the Baron impatiently. 

‘His Excellency Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
envoy from the Sovereign Duke of Ausrtia, 
has arrived this evening at the Golden Fal¬ 
con,’ answered the landlord; ‘and he has 
desired me to deliver to your lordship this 
packet of which his Excellency was the 
bearer.* 

So soon as he had thus acquitted himself 
of his mission, Templin retired;—and the 
Baron hastened to break open the packet, 
the address on which he had already recog¬ 
nised to be in the handwriting of his son. 

Having hurriedly glanced over the con¬ 
tents of the laconic note which the parce} 
contained, the Baron passed it without a 
comment to the Carthusian, who read the 
following lines:— 

‘ BELOVED AND RESPECTED SIRE, 

4 The bearer of this, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, did honor your Castle with his pre¬ 
sence on His way to Prague. I saw enough 
of him to be well assured that he is a most 
worthy Knight and amiable gentleman, and 
most certainly calculated to grace the 
council at Prague, if such, as I suspect, be 
his destination. For as pleasant tidings 
fly fast, so have I reason to know that Sir 
Ernest de Colmar is all I now represent 
him ; and in such light, my respected sire, 
will it be good to receive him. 

Your dutiful son, 

4 RODOLPH.’ 

‘ This note speaks well of the Austrian,’ 
said the priest, handing back, the letter to 
the Baron ; ‘and your lordship’s son writes 
with an emphasis and an authority-* 

‘Stay!’ cried the Baron. ‘Think you 
that in troublous times such as these, no 
precautions are adopted with regard to cor¬ 
respondence ? A certain understanding 
exists between Rodolph and myself in that 
respect ; and we shall soon be able to ascer¬ 
tain whether the meaning of this note be 
as it at pretent seems.’ 
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Thin speaking, the Baron spread the let¬ 
ter flat upon the table, with the writing 
downward : then, with his finger, he moist¬ 
ened all the blank side of the paper with 
wine from the goblet which stood near him ; 
and this singular process being finished, he 
took up the document and re-perused it 
hastily—while the Canhusian monk watch¬ 
ed him in mingled curiosity and suspense. 

‘Ah! this is indeed different!’ he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘ Behold, good father, in what 
sense the letter reads now.’ 

The priest took the paper once more; 
and running his eyes hastily over it, he 
found that the contents had undergone an 
alteration which made them stand thus:— 

‘beloved and respected sire, 

‘The hearer of this, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, did dishonor your Castle with his 
presence on his way to Prague. I saw 
enough of him to be well assured that he is 
a most unworthy Knight and unamiable 
gentleman, and most certainly calculated to 
disgrace the council at Prague, if 6uch, as 
I suspect, be his destination. For as un¬ 
pleasant tidings fly fast, so have I reason to 
know that Sir Ernest de Colmar is all I now 
represent him ; and in such light, my res¬ 
pected sire, wi 1 it be good to receive him. 

Your dutiful son, 

‘RODOLPH.’ 

‘Now, indeed, have we good reason to 
mistrust this crafty, wily, treacherous Aus¬ 
trian !’ exclaimed Father Cyprian. ‘It is 
evident that Lord Rodolph has not only 
heard evil tidings concerning him, hut has 
likewise seen just and sufficient reason to 
look upon him with suspicion. To what 
object the Knight’s perfidious policy may 
tend, it is at present impossible for us to de¬ 
termine—scarcely to conjecture: but your 
lordship will agree with me that, while we 
treat him with an outward air of courtesy, 
we must maintain a strict watch upon him 
in private. 

‘Such is the course which we will adopt, 
hoiy father,* answered the Baron. 4 When 
do you propose to present yourself to the 
Knight and introduce him to the Princess ?’ 

‘To-morrow morning,*returned the priest, 
rising from his chair and drawing his cowl 
completely over his face. 

‘ Where do yo intend to pass the night ?’ 
demanded the Baron of Altendorf. ‘Would 
it not be wise to repose yourself until the 
morrow beneath this roof?* 

‘ No, my lo^d,’ was the reply : it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that 1 should lepair with¬ 
out delay to Hamelen Castle.’ 

And, having thus spoken, Father Cyprian 
took his departure. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE JOURNEY. 

Cloudless was the blue sky of morning 
and refulgent, too, was the mighty arch of 
heaven with the golden radience of the 
sun. The blushing flowers, refreshed with 
moistening dew, sent forth their odors upon 
the zephyr-breath; and beautiful in their 
emerald pride were the shrubs and trees of 
the garden on which the casements of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar’s apartment opened.— 
Rich fruitage gemmed the houghs ; and the 
varied hues of d bright floral richness em¬ 
broidered the parterres and borders with 
nature's own choicest arabesques. 

It was about nine o'clock; the two pages 
had obtained leave to sally forth and view 
the public buildings, monuments and curi¬ 
osities of the Bohemian capital; and Sir 
Sir Ernest de Colmar was busily employed 
in continuing certain despatches which he 
had commenced on the previous evening 
after his long discourse with worthy Messer 
Templin, the landlord. 

Presently the door of the apartment 
opened—and Father Cyprian made his ap¬ 
pearance. 

The monk was attired in precisely the 
same manner as when the Knight first saw 
him; the coarse Carthusian gown envel¬ 
oped his fine and naturally commanding 
form;—the rosary and scourge were sus¬ 
pended to the cord which girt his waist— 
and the cowl was drawn just so far over his 
countenance as to conceal his forehead. 

On entering the room he darted a rapid 
and searching glance at Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar, in order to assure himself by the 
Knight’s manner, whether he in any way 
suspected who his antagonist might have 
been in the profound darkness of the 
church when Gloria was rescued; but so 
frank, ingenuous, and honest was the wel¬ 
come which our hero instantaneously gave 
the priest, that all uncertainty on that head 
was at once set at rest It was quite evi¬ 
dent that the Knight had not recognized 
him among the tombs, nor had subsequent¬ 
ly received any hint or intimation to arouse 
a suspicion relative to his complicity in the 
scene of attempted abduction which fol¬ 
lowed. 

Has your Excellency well considered all 
that passed between us on a certain occa¬ 
sion ?’ inquired the Carthusian, when the 
usual greetings were exchanged. 

‘Methought that we arrived at a perfect 
understanding on every point,’ said De CoL 
mar. ^ ‘ It remains but for your Reverence 
to fulfil a certain condition-’ 

‘ 1 or which purpose I now stand before 
you,’ interrupted the priest ‘ The Princes* 
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Elizabetha has already been apprised of 
the discourse which has taken pi tee be¬ 
tween your Excellency and me; and s-he 
lias consented to favor >our Excellency 
with an audience this very forenoon. ] am 
now ready to escort you into the presence 
of her Royal Highness’ 

4 I presume from your observation that 
the abode of the Princess is not at any very 
great distance ?’ oliserved the Knight, as he 
carefully deposited his half-finished de¬ 
spatches in a cupboard, the key of which 
he secured about his person. 

‘Follow me/ said the Carthusian, with¬ 
out giving a direct answer to the question 
implied by De Colmar’s remark. 

They quit ed the Holden Falcon together; 
and the priest led the way to the southern 
gate of the city. It was by this same post¬ 
ern that Sir Ernest had entered Prague on 
the preceding evening—for it communica¬ 
ted with the high road along which his jour¬ 
ney had lain. But instead of pursuing that 
wide and open route, the priest turned ah 
ruptly off to the left, and skirted the out¬ 
works of the fortification for the distance 
of nearly a mile. De Colmar followed close 
behind ; and not a syllable was exchanged 
until they entered a thick grove, through 
which a narrow pathway ran tortuously 
amidst the trees. 

4 Pause we here for a few minutes, Sir 
Knight.’ said the ecclesiastic, stopping short 
the moment they set foot on that beaten 
path. 4 It is necessary that we come to 
some little understanding on a point 
which I did not choose to discuss at the 
hostel, where eaves-droppers might have 
indulged their impertinent curiosity.’ 

4 Speak frankly and without reserve,’ ex¬ 
claimed S r Ernest de Colmar. 

‘Your Excellency will pardon mr*,’re¬ 
sumed Father Cyprian, with a slight de¬ 
gree of embarassment in his tone, 4 if I re¬ 
mind you of certain words which l uttered 
when we met at the chapel in the cross¬ 
roads. 1 then said that without me your 
illustrious muster could do nothing in Bo¬ 
hemia—no, nor even discover the retreat of 
the Princess Elizabetha—nor obtain the 
slightest clue to the spot where her vast 
fertune is deposited.’ 

4 1 remember your observations well,’said 
the Knight. 

4 And do they suggest to your Excellen¬ 
cy’s mind no conditions which 1 am bound 
to stipulate and impose ?’ 

4 Your Reverence doubtless requires a 
solemn promise from my Jips/said De Col¬ 
mar, 4 that under no circumstances will I 
reveid, without your permission, the place 
of her Royal Highness’s retreat. This as¬ 
surance I unhesitatingly give.* 

4 Your Excellency has shot th'j arrow tol¬ 


erably near the mark,’ rejoined the ecclesi¬ 
astic : 4 but you have not quite reached the 
centre of my meaning. In plain terms/ 
he added, assuming the firm and decisive 
tone of a man who suddenly throws off all 
restraint—' these are times when the utmost 
caution, prudence, and circumspection are 
necessury. We should not only bj careful 
whom we trust, but likewise obtain every 
possible guarantee that our confidence will 
not bo abused. Now, your Excellency will 
admit that I am taking a siep of no mean 
importance when I propose to conduct you 
to the asylum—the secret asylum/ he ad¬ 
ded emphatically, 4 to which misfortune 
has driven this unfortunate Princess/ 

‘Unbosom yourself freely to me, holy 
father/ said Sir Ernest de Colmar: 4 for I 
perceive that you r* quire at my hands some 
security which you deem more binding than 
my mere word. Bj it so: 1 am a stranger 
to your reverence—and the troubles of 
your country may have naturally made you 
suspicious. What guarantee can I afford 
you that the place of her Royal Highness’s 
abode, shall, under any circumstances, bo 
retained inviolably secret by me?’ 

4 The guarantee which 1 den and is, that 
you consent to be blindfolded while repair¬ 
ing hence to the abode of the Princess, and 
while returning hither when the interview 
shall have taken place ;’—and, as Father 
Cyprian uttered these words, he fixed his 
eyes intently upon De Colmar’s counten¬ 
ance, as if to read the manner in which tho 
strange proposal would be received. 

4 By heaven! ejaculated the Knight, his 
cheeks coloring and his eyes flashing fire: 
4 under any other circumstances, such a de¬ 
mand would be looked upon as a fragrant 
insult-’ 

4 Then let us terminate our interview at 
once/ said the priest, coldly* 

‘Not so!* replied Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
in a milder tone. • I accept your proposal 
—I accede to your demand—because I am 
bound to make any personal sacrifice for 
the sake of forwarding the interests of my 
ducal toaster—and also became I am wil¬ 
ling to prove by my deeds the sincerity of 
those which ere now conveyed an assur¬ 
ance of secrecy. But since your Reverence 
has decided upon treating the whole affair 
si pointedly and essentially as a matter of 
business, in which due guarantee shall be 
taken, while mere verbal pledues are re¬ 
garded as naught—viewing the subject of 
negotiation in such a light, I say, methinks 
there remains a certain stipulation on my 
side-’ 

‘Name it!’ejaculated the priest, impa¬ 
tiently. 

4 1 mean/ cried the Knight,’ that when the 
interview shall have taken place between 
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her Royal Highness and myself, it will be¬ 
have you to afford me ocular proof of the 
existence of that ample dowry which is to 
breome ber’s on her bridal day. For a 
Princes without a throne and without a 
fortune would be no desirable match for my 
nia^’er, Duke Albert of Austria.’ ^ 

4 Your stipulation shall fte granted,’Sir 
Knight,’ said Father Cyprian, after a few 
moments’ profound reflection. ‘There is 
now no point of difference between us 
and may at once proceed with the business 
which we have in hand. Follow me.’ 

W«th these words the Carthusian led the 
way along the path for upwards of two 
hundred yards, when a small cemetery 
suddenly broke upon the view of the Kmgh' 
as be followed close in his companion s 
footsteps. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than 
this buriaf-ground embosomed in the depths 
of the silent grove. The crosses and tomb¬ 
stones—mute but eloquent memorials of the 
traveller’s journey through life—were inter¬ 
spersed amidst knots o. cypresses and be¬ 
neath the umbrageous foliage of wide- 
spreading yews; and the light and shade, 
so strangely blended, appeared emblemati¬ 
cal of the joys and sorrows which marked 
the career of those who now slept beneath. 

The Carthusian led the way through 
thi 3 picturesque cemetery, crossing himself 
with apparent devotion more than once ; 
and on gaining the farther extremity, be 
turned ubrubtly round the angle of a lit¬ 
tle chapel which stood in that part of the 
burial-ground. 

Behind the building a middle-aged man, 
attired a* a groom, was holding two horses 
ready caparisoned ; and under his arm he 
carried a bundle which looked like a roll of 
clo h. This he handed to the priest without 
uttering a word, and then instantaneously 
withdrew — plunging into the adjacent 
thickets of the grove. 

Father Cyprian lost no time in unrolling 
the parcel which he had received from the 
groom, and which proved to be a monk s 
gown. He then requested Sir Ernest de 
Colmar to assume that garb ; and when the 
Knight had complied with the demand, the 
Carthusian made him doff his plumed cap 
and hold it in his hand beneath the folds 
of the ecclesiastical dress. Father Cypri¬ 
an drew the cowl or hood completely over 
our hero’s face in such a manner that, 
while permitting the free circulation of the 
fresh air, it altogether intercepted the 
Kni.irht’s view. 

These arrangements having been perfect¬ 
ed, Father Cyprian aided De Colmar, who 
was so effectually blindfolded, to mount 
one of the horses: he himself bestrode the 
other—and as the Knight’s steed was pro- 


vided with a single guiding rem, in addition 
to the other, the priest was enabled to con¬ 
duct the animal, even nt a roptd pace, by 
riding abreast of his companion and ho.U- 
ing the single rein in his bund. 

In this manner they proceeded at a smart 
trot, but without exchanging a word. Sir 
Ernest de Colmar could tell when they 
emerged from the grove, because the strag¬ 
gling branches overhanging the pith were 
disturbed by his form as he rode along; 
and when this was no longer the case he 
knew that they were beyond the wood.— 
Besides, the breeze blew freshly in the 
fields and agitated the folds of bis long 
garment. But presently his guide led him 
into another grove: and then the open 
country was gained once more. 

Suddenly it struck Sir Ernest de Colmar 
that the Carthusian was purposely length¬ 
ening a short journey—or rather that he 
was doubling or trebling the distance ne¬ 
cessary to be accomplished—by various 
zig zag and circuitous windings; and the 
moment that this suspicion flashed across 
his mind, he became keenly sensitive to 
every little indication or minute circum¬ 
stance which might aid in corroborating 
the idea. Thus, in a very short time, he 
became aware that the priest made the 
horse turn abruptly to the left out of a beat¬ 
en road—scamper across the fields to a 
considerable distance, but gradually wind¬ 
ing to the right all the while—and then ac¬ 
tually regain the road once more, at a point 
not so very remote from the one whence 
the divergence took place. 

By a skilful horseman like Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, this manoeuvre was soon recognised 
and comprehended, blindfolded though he 
was; and several other little incidents, 
which would however be tedious to detail, 
served to corroborate bis suspicion that the 
priest was not only seeking to throw him 
out of all po-sible calculation as to the di¬ 
rection which they were taking, but like¬ 
wise to make him believe ihat the place of 
the Princess Elizabetha’s retreat was much 
farther from Prague than it really was. 

•The first point was assuredly gained with 
full success : for the Knight could not form 
the least conjecture as to whether he was 
being led northward, southward, eastward, 
or westward—because he had lost all reck¬ 
oning when in the tortuous pathway of 
that portion of the grove which lay beyond 
the cemetery ;-but in respect to the sec¬ 
ond object which the Carthusian had in 
view, Sir Ernest speedily comprehended the 
manoeuvre, as already described. 

For upwards of an hour and a half did 
the ride continue. At length they halted 
for a few moments, while a massive gate 
awunrr round uoon it.-i binges'—and then 
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the horsos’ hoofs rung npon the stone pave¬ 
ment. The huge portal closed behind them; 
and the place of destination was gained. 

4 Permit me to unbutton your cowl, Sir 
Knight,’ said the Carthusian, when they 
had both dismounted. 

The hood was accordingly withdrawn 
from De Colmar’s countenance ; and, while 
casting off the ecclesiastical garb altoge¬ 
ther, the rapid glance which he threw 
around showed him that he had alighted in 
the middle of a spacious court-yard, con¬ 
stituting a complete square, and enclosed 
on each side by a lofty range of building. 

T K e entire structure, which was regular 
and uniform, presented a noble and impos¬ 
ing appearance to the eye. The frontages 
looking upon the court-yard were of the 
finest marble: the windows were of that 
long, arched, and deeply-set Gothic shape 
which was usually adopted in the palaces 
and mansions of mediaeval architecture;— 
and the casements were fitted with stained 
glass, so that it was impossible for the eye 
to penetrate into the interior of the apart¬ 
ment. 

Two pages in elegant attire were hold¬ 
ing the horses by the bridles when the 
cowl fell away from Sir Ernest de Colmar’s 
face : and two more pages, similarly dress¬ 
ed, were standing upon the threshold of a 
door opening into a spacious haP. Thither 
the Carthusian at once conducted the 
Knight; and the two pages lust alluded to. 
immediately led the way up a wide marble 
staircase ornamented with large porcelain 
vases containing the choicest flowers, an 1 
with alabaster statues holding lamps in 
their hands. 

The landing to which this superb ascent 
led, was carpeted with crimson velvet; the 
walls were covered with pictures set in 
gorgeous frames, and the subjects of which 
were drawn from the most striking episodes 
in Bohe nian history. Vases, 8‘atues, and 
flowers likewise enhanced the attractions 
and added to the chaste elegance of the 
place. 

From each side of this landing a long 
passage branched off; and into one of these 
corridors did the pages conduct the Carthu¬ 
sian and the Knight. To the priest, how¬ 
ever, the scene was evidently familiar: for 
he bestowed not a single glance on any of 
the numerous objects of curiosity and art 
which were so lavishly scattered about; 
and in one part of the corridor he crossed 
himself rapidly though without looking 
either to the right or to the left. But in a 
small niche Sir Ernest de Colmar beheld a 
crucifix the exact position of which must 
have been well known to the priest, who 
had made the Christian sign the instant 
that he was passing it; and thus, from this 


as well as from other circumstances, was it 
apparent enough that Father Cyprian was 
no stranger in this magnificent dwelling. 

When near the extremity of the passage, 
the pages threw a pair of folding-doors 
wide open; but they immediately closed 
again, swinging back noiselessly upon their 
hinges, so soon as the Knight and the Car¬ 
thusian had passed into an elegantly-fur¬ 
nished ante-chamber, where four beautiful 
young women, attired in the plain though 
becoming garb of servitresses, were enga¬ 
ged with tambor work. 

The pages had remained outside in the 
passage: but one of these handmaidens in¬ 
stantly rose from her seat—threw open a 
door at the end of the ante-room—drew 
back the heavy velvet curtain which cover¬ 
ed the entrance—and stepped aside for Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian and Sir Ernest de Colmar to 
cross the threshold. They advanced accord- 
ingly : the curtain was drawn again—the 
door was closed behind them;—and the 
Knight found himself in a magnificently- 
furnished apartment, at the extremity of 
which theie was a raised scat whence a 
young lady of dazzling beauty rose to wel¬ 
come the visitors. 


' CHAPTER XIV. 

TnE PRINCESS ELIZABETHA. 

The room to which Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar had thus been introduced, was, as we 
hive just observed, splendidly fitted up. 
The window-panes were of pink glass; 
but while they precluded the possibility of 
catching a glimpse of the prospect without, 
they afforded a medium through which the 
sun-beams poured a subdued and roseate 
lustre into the apartment. 

The dais, or raised part of the room, 
where the young lady had been seated, was 
covered with velvet of a gorgeous violet- 
color, fringed with gold: the draperies 
were of white figured satin, which borrow¬ 
ed a ruddy t : nt from the stained glass;— 
the floor was of the most curious and cost¬ 
ly mosaic work:—and on the walls, which 
were of richly painted wainscotting, armo¬ 
rial bearings were emblazoned and inlaid 
with silver, gold, and mother-of-pearl. 

The young lady who occupied this su¬ 
perb apartment, was the Princess Elizabe- 
tha. 

Of tall stature and sylph-like form, her 
figure was at once graceful, elegant, and 
striking. The waist was slender, almost 
to a fault: the bust was of mod rate pro¬ 
portions, showing all the exquisitively gra¬ 
dient and not too abrupt transitions from 
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the convex to the conclave tendencies, and 
rising with an easy and insensible swell. 

The neck of the Princess was long and 
tapering, and arched grandly. Her com¬ 
plexion was fair—the freshness, fineness, 
and animation of the skin denoting a vigor¬ 
ous health, in spite of the cares and mis¬ 
fortunes which h d overtaken her. Indeed, 
her cheeks had all the brightness of bloom 
which characterises a brunette, but united 
in this instance with iv >ry fairness. 

Her eyes were of a deep blue—crowned 
with brows delicately pencilled, and anima¬ 
ted wi'h an expression of voluptuousness to 
which a tinge of melancholy imparted a 
new and ineffable charm. Her hair was of 
a rich brown, and formed a glossy and mag¬ 
nificent frame for a forehead of nob e 
height and snowy stainlessness: her mouth 
was small, and just sufficiently pouting to 
invest the lower part of the countenance 
with that slightly sensual expression which 
the upper portion derived from the eyes.— 
At the same time, there was nothing gross 
in the entire mien and look of that beaute¬ 
ous face : all tha*. could be said was that it 
conveyed the impression of one well fitted 
by nature and instinct to love and be he¬ 
aved. 

The attire of this charming Princess cor¬ 
responded with her own beauty and with 
the tasteful e egance characterising the 
apartment. The period of mourning at that 
time prescribed for the loss of a parent 
was six months: and this interval having 
just expired, her Royal Highness was clad 
in a manner becoming her rank, her loveli¬ 
ness, and her wealth. In a word, her ap¬ 
pearance altogether justified the panegyric 
which the priest had drawn in regard to 
her personal fascinations: and Sir Ernest 
de Colmar experienced therefore no disap¬ 
pointment in this respect. 

There was a kind of musical grace in 
her step, as 6he advanced a few paces to 
receive the Knight and the Carthusian. 
To the farmer she made a courteous incli¬ 
nation of the head, accompanied by that 
half curtsey which so exquisitely becomes 
the faultless figure, every movement of 
which has its own peculiar charm: then, 
turning towards the priest, she said in 
a voice of perfect melody, ‘ Welcome, holy 
father, to my retreat/ 

4 1 give ihee my blessing, daughter/ re¬ 
sponded the ecclesiastic; ‘and may the 
good Saints grant that the present interview 
shall result to thine advantage and benefit,’ 
added Father Cyprian, glancing from the 
Princess towards Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

‘ It assured y rests with her Royal High¬ 
ness to command her own destiny,* said 
the Knight, in an emphatic tone and with a 
meaning look alike at Elizabetha and the 


Carthusian: so that the former immediate¬ 
ly comprehended that her beauty had pro¬ 
duced a favorable impression upon the re¬ 
presentative of the Sovereign Duke of Aus- 
iria—while the latter understood that Sir 
Ernest was prepared to send a propitious 
report of the royal lady’s charms to his il¬ 
lustrious master at Vienna. 

A deep blush suddenly suffused itslfover 
the countenance of the Princess; and, 
turning aside, she affected to play for a few 
moments with the fan of ostrich plumes 
which she held in one of her fair hands. 
The Carthusian walked to the farther extre¬ 
mity of the mom, where he seated himself 
and apparently fell into a deep reverie: but 
Sir Ernest, comprehending that the priest 
was desirous of affording him an oppotuni- 
tv of conversing unrestrainedly with Eliza¬ 
betha, immediately accosted her. 

She placed herself upon a sofa—at the 
same time waving her fan towards a chair, 
thereby intimating that Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar was honored by permission to take % 
seat in her presence : for in those times, a* 
indeed at the present day, a silly, ridiculous, 
and nauseating etiquette maintained a wide 
line of demarcation between royal person¬ 
ages and all the rest of the community. 

Sealing himself, therefore, the Knight 
said in u low and touching tone of unfeign¬ 
ed sincerity, 4 Your Highness will believe 
that it is no idle compliment when I declare 
that the spectacle of beauty in distress, 
though at all times calculated to move the 
heart, is doubly afilicting in the present in¬ 
stance. 1-eft an orphan at so tender an ago 
—deprived of the crown which is your in¬ 
heritance—compelled to immure yourself 
in seclusion—and racked with the* painful 
conviction that your country is a prey to 
anarchy—your Royal Highness is placed in 
a position which excites my deepest sym¬ 
pathy. And remember, Princess, that I 
speak not merely on my own behalf as a 
Christian man and a true Ku«ght—-but also 
on that of iny master, the Duke Albert of 
Austria. 

‘An.l I thank yon, Sir Ernest de Colmar,’ 
said Elizabetha, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks,— 4 1 thank you,’ she repeated, 
in a voice half suffocated with sobs,— 4 not 
only for the sympathy which you express 
towards me on account of the Sovereign 
I r«nce whose representative you are, but 
likewise for the kind words which your own 
^ ncroU5 feelings have prompted you to 

‘ Royal lady/ observed the Knight, 4 it 
were a ridiculous affectation on my part, 
and a poor compliment towards your o-ood 
sense, to ask if you be aware of me motive 
and object which have this day procured 
me the honor of an interview with your 
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Highness. I will therefore at once and 
frankly demand of you whether it be by 
yoiti own free will, coi-sent, and good plea- 
bure, lhat certain negotiations have been 
opened on your behalf with the Duke of 
Austria?’ 

While giving utterance to the concluding 
port ion ot this sentence, the Knight glanced 
towar 8 the priest who was seated at the 
farther extremity of the spacious apartment: 
and he was struck, almost startled, by the 
expression with which the monk s eyes 
giured from within the depths of his hood, 
ns they were fixed intently upon the coun¬ 
tenance of the Princtss. 

Those eyes were, however, withdrawn 
the moment they met the looks of de Col¬ 
mar ; and the Carthusian, hastily averting 
his head, drew the cowl farther over his 
features. At this same instant the Knight 
turned towards Eiizabetha, and caught her 
glance just as it quitted the spot where the 
monk was seated. A deep blush spread 
over her features : and, quick as lightning, 
did the idea strike Sir Ernest that she was 
ashamed at having been detected in yield¬ 
ing to the influence which the priest exer¬ 
cised with regard to her, and which enabled 
him to warn or prompt her even by his very 
looks how she was to act and speak. 

4 Princess,’ said the Knight, leaning for¬ 
ward and sinking his voice to so low a tone 
that his words could not possibly reach Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian’s ears, 4 1 implore you to an¬ 
swer me without restraint and without re¬ 
serve. Is it by your own free will that 
these negotiations have been opened re¬ 
specting the bestowal of your hand on Al¬ 
bert of Austria?—are you your own mis¬ 
tress within these walls?—is this a safe 
asylum of your own choosing, or a prison 
whence you would gladly escape? Tell 
me—tell me, royal lady,’ added de Colmar, 
emphatically, 4 in what manner 1 can serve 
you: for 1 fear that you are not even so 
happy as you might be-’ 

* Yes—yes, Sir Knight—I am happy—as 
happy as L cun ever hope to be in this 
world,’ interrupted the Princess: but, as 
she gave utterance to these words, the 
large pearly tears trickled slowly down her 
cheeks. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar gazed upon her 
with looks expressive of deep sympathy 
and boundless compassion: for he felt con¬ 
vinced that the unfortunate yonng lady was 
not altogether a free agent, but that some 
epeoirs of coercion was exercisad over her. 
Whether this amounted to an actual tyran¬ 
ny or was merely the sway of that influence 
which an intriguing priest was likely to ob¬ 
tain over the mind of an orphan girl left 
friendless at so tender an age,—whether, in 
fact, Father Cyprian had openly asserted 


his right to control her actions, or was 
wont merely to exercise a tacit though not 
the less oppressive despotism over her mind 
by craftily woiking on her fears,—the 
Knight was unable to determine: and while 
he was still gazing upon her with an ex¬ 
pression of mouralut interest in his looks, 
he observed that she <ast a rapid, furtive, 
and shuddering glance towards the monk. 

‘L idy,’ lie said in a lower and more 
earnest tone than before, ‘you are a great 
Princess—and 1 am but a humble Knight: 
it is only by sufferance, therefore, that) am 
permitted the honor of addressing a few 
words to your ear. But I beseech and 
pray you to regaril me as the representative 
of Albert of Austria—as the envoy of a 
Sovereign Prince who will cheerfully arid 
gladly espouse the cause of the orphan and 
the Iriendless daughter of Wenzel. In this 
light must you regard me—and not as a 
mere stranger. Speak to me, then, without 
reserve. If you have wrongs to redress— 
complaints to make—succor to dema id, 
your voice will not be raised in vain. Telt 
me that you are a prisoner here—and my 
sword shall cleave for your Royal Highness 
a path to immediate freedom; tell me that 
any living soul seeks to coerce you—and I 
will call the cowardly tyrant to an immedi¬ 
ate account. But do not tell me that you 
are happy, royal lady—because your looks 
proclaim the reverse.’ 

With a deep—an absorbing attertion had 
the Princess Eiizabetha listened to these 
words which the Knight uttered in a tone 
of such unfeigned and heartfelt sincerity : 
and the tears rolled faster down her cheek. 

Shudderingly did she again glance to¬ 
wards the monk; and a glare of even hor¬ 
ror flashed in her large blue eyes, as Father 
Cyprian rose suddenly—almost impatiently 
from his seat, and advanced towards the 
dais. 

4 Daughter,* he said endeavoring to ren¬ 
der his voice as kind, conciliatory, and re¬ 
assuring ar possible, ‘you will do well to 
give his Excellency speedy answers to any 
questions which in his wisdom lie may think 
fit to put to your Highness.* 

4 On the contrary,’ exclaimed the Knight, 
‘ it were better that the Princess should 
have more leisure to ponder upon the nego¬ 
tiations which you, Father Cyprian, have 
somewhat prematurely opened in her be¬ 
half.’ 

‘ What! has her Royal Highness-* 

And the monk suddenly stopped short in 
the midst of the sentence that* he had be¬ 
gun in a tone of excitement and imperious¬ 
ness which completely confirmed de Col¬ 
mar’s suspicion relative to the undue and 
coercive influence which he exorcised over 
the unfortunate Princess. 
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‘It were as well, holy father,’ said the 
Knight, in a reproachful tone, ‘that this in¬ 
terview should terminate at once. Behold 
—it is already most painful to her High¬ 
ness ’ he added, turning his eyes upon Eli- 
zabetha, who was vainly endeavoring to 
control the feelings which the tenerous 
and touching language of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar had so deeply excited. 

‘ Your Excellency will pardon me,’ ex¬ 
claimed the monk, ‘ if I remind you that, 
situated as her Royal Highness is, it would 
be imprudent and dangerous for her to 
grant you another interview for the mere 
sake of giving you those assurances which 
can be so easily afforded on the present 
occasion. Permit me to say one word to 
her Highness—and then, I have no doubt, 
this interview may be forthwith brought to 
a speedy and satisfactory close.’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar glanced towards 
the Princess's countenance : but he read no 
sign there which told him whether to de¬ 
part or remain ;—she had regained her self- 
possession—her courage; though so near¬ 
ly akin was this composure to the dull ap¬ 
athy of despair, that her demeanor was fro¬ 
zen—her beauty had suddenly become gla¬ 
cial. 

De Colmar, scarcely knowig how to act, 
turned aside for a few moments in order to 
allow the priest an opportunity of speaking 
a word in Eiizahetha’s ear according to the 
intimation which he had given: and Father 
Cyprian, availing himself of the opportuuiy, 
hastily bent clown his head until the cowl 
which overshadowed all the upper part of 
his face touched the glossy, shining hair of 
theyouthful Princess. 

' “ Elizabeths.,’ whispered the monk, in a 
rapid and imperious tone,’ ‘ I command you 
to give this Austrian the assurances which 
he requires. Remember-’ 

‘. Silence—silence!’ said the Princess, 
with that subdued ejaculation which when 
given in a hoarse and hollow whisper ex¬ 
plains tlie heart’s horror far more sigmfi 
eantlyth&n the loudest shriek : ‘silence!’ 
she repeated, glancing appealingly up into 
the stern countenance that was rendered 
more menacing still by the dark shade of 
the cowl. ‘Let this interview end now, I 
implore you! In a few dnys—perhaps to¬ 
morrow—I shall be better prepared to re¬ 
ceive this Austrian Knight-* 

‘No—no,’ interrupted Father Cyprian 
savagely : ‘ it suits me not to bring him hi¬ 
ther a dozen times in obedience to your 
caprices-’ 

‘Caprices!’ murmured the Princess, 
darting upon the monk a look of mingled 
reproach and aftger: * feelings you would 
have said?’ 


‘No—caprices,’ he reiterated ; ‘and be¬ 
ware how you trifle with me, Elizabeilm!* 

‘Trifle with you!’ exclaimed ihe Prin¬ 
cess, but not in a tone loud enough to be 
heard by the Knight: and as she spoke, 
her countenance crimsoned with indigna¬ 
tion. 

‘By the Saints! you are determined to 
anger me, perverse and obstinate girl!’ said 
the monk. ‘But you shall do my bidding, 
Elizabetha—you shall do my bidding, I tell 
you,’ he repeated, in a tone of concentrated 
rage and menace. 4 Remember your oath ! 
remember the spell which makes you my 
slave—my instrument! When the silver bell 

tinkles at midnight -’ 

‘ Enough—enough!’murmured the wretch¬ 
ed girl, with a palsied tremor on the lip, a 
wild glaring in the eyes, and an ashy pale¬ 
ness on the countenance—as if those last 
words which the priest uttered wore fraught 
with a mystic horror or eLe awoke memo¬ 
ries that shot through her brain with the 
lancinating effect of a poroxysm of ineffable 
anguish. ‘ Say no more, Father Cyprian— 
say no more,’ she whispered hurriedly, at 
the expiration of a few instants: ‘ I will 
tranquillise myself—I will give the assur¬ 
ances which you have already dictated-* 

‘Thanks—a thousand thanks !’ whispered 
the monk, his features now lighting up with 
joy: then, turning towards de Colmar, he 
said, ‘Sir Knight, her Royal Highness, 
having recovered from that confusion and 
excitement into which the important consi¬ 
derations associated with your Excellency’s 
visit had so naturally plunged her, is now 
prepared to give those assurances which 
your Excellency requires as a preliminary 
to the settlement of the compact in all 
other n spects ngreed upon between us.’ 

But while Father Cyprian was pronounc¬ 
ing this long sentence in a measured tone, 
his object being to afford the Princess a few 
moments’ leisure to regain her self-posses¬ 
sion, the glance which Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar threw upon her countenance couvinced 
him that she was yielding only to intimida¬ 
tion. For there was something unnatural 
and forced in the very composure which 
she assumed—something terrible to con- ’ 
template in the lips so tightly compressed 
that they could not quiver and the bosom 
that remained upheaved with the suspend- ' 
ed breath consequent on the violence put 
upon feelings which demanded a vent! 

‘ Royal lady,’ exclaimed Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, darting a look of mingled indigna¬ 
tion and abhorrence upon the priest, ‘ my 
worst fears are now confirmed—and i can 
no longer entertain the slightest doubt that 
your Highness is not a free agent.’ 

‘I beseech your Excellency ‘n ronfino 
yourself to the motive ana onject of this 
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interview,* said the Princess, speaking in a 
slow and measured tone, as if the mere fact 
of yielding to any higher degree of excite¬ 
ment must be followed by an outburst of 
tears. * You have demanded whetner cer¬ 
tain negotiation* were opened wiih my free 
will and pleasure—and—and,’ she added, 
with the utmost difficulty stifling a s >b.— 
‘I reply to you in the affirmative—I give 
you the assurances which you require. 
Farewell, Sir Knight!* 

And having thus spoken, the Princess 
Eliz ibetha hurried from the room by a small 
door in the immediate vicinity of the dais. 

* Now must your Excellency confess that 
you are satisfied,’ exclaimed the priest, tri¬ 
umphantly ; but, on darting a penetrating 
glance upon de Colmar's countenance, Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian beheld in the Knight’s looks 
nothing that was either reasuring or en¬ 
couraging in respect to his own projects. 

‘Let us depart hence,’ said de Colmar, 
in a cold, haughty, and even imperious 
tone. ’ 

But as he turned towards the door by 
which they had entered the apartment, the 
monk cast upon him a look so full of dead¬ 
ly hate and fiend-like malignity that had 
Sir Ernest perceived it, brave as he was he 
would have trembled. 

The velvet curtain was drawn back—the 
door flew open to his touch—and he tra¬ 
versed the ante-chamber where the hand¬ 
maidens were occupied with their tambor- 
work. The priest followed close behind ; 
and dark, diabolical, sinister in the extreme, 
was now the expression which rendered 
absolutely hideous the naturally very hand- 
flome countenance of that designing Car- 
thushn. He was evidently revolving some 
infernal scheme in his m ind ; and he pulled 
the cowl farther over his features as if to 
draw a veil upon his thoughts. 

The two pages who had served as an es¬ 
cort to the door of that ante-chamber, were 
waiting in the passage, along w.hich they 
now preceded the Knight towards the land¬ 
ing. This was traversed—the magnificent 
marble staircase was descended—and the 
hall below was reached. 

Hitherto a profound silence had been 
maintained from the moment the Knight 
and the priest quitted the apartment of the 
Princess. But now the Carthusian, catch¬ 
ing Sir Ermst de Colmar by the sleeve of 
his doublet, said in a low tone ‘ Your Ex¬ 
cellency hns seen the Princess—and her 
lips have given you an assurance which in 
plain terms implies that she will accept the 
suit of your illustrious master, Albert o* 
Austria. Will it not, therefore, please you 
to behold the treasures constituting the for¬ 
tune of her Royal Highness, and the will 


by which his late Majesty entrusted her to 
my eruardianship?’ 

4 Yes—the will! * ejaculated the Knight: 
then, after a moment's reflection, he said, 

4 l thank you for reminding me of this. 
Lead the way—I am ready to follow your 
Reverence.* 

Father Cyprian made a sign to the pages, 
who instantly retired. He then opened a 
low door which stood concealed in the 
shade beneath the immense marble stair¬ 
case; and a flight of steps appeared, lead¬ 
ing down into deep darkness, 

4 1 will thank your Excellency to close the 
door behind you,* said the priest, as he led 
the way by commencing the descent of the 
stone stairs. 

For a moment a suspicion of treachery 
flashed across the mind of Sir Ernest do 
Colmar; and he hesitated on the threshold. 
But in another instant he felt ashamed of 
the fear to which he had thus yielded, eva¬ 
nescent though it were; and he began to 
follow the priest, shutting the door at the 
head of the steps. 

Total darkness now prevailed—a dark¬ 
ness unrelieved by the faintest glimmering. 

4 Descend fearlqssly, Sir Knight,’ said 
the Carthusian: 4 the steps are regular, 
even, and in good condition—and there is 
no danger of stumbling* In a few minutes 
I shall be enabled to procure a light.* 

Sir Ernest descended with a firm step, 
and reached the bottom of the flight. Ex¬ 
tending his arms with the natural impulse 
animating an individual in the dark, his 
hands encountered a rough wail on either 
side; and as the priest s sandals echoed 
from a short distance a-head as he still led 
the way, the Knight knew that they were 
in a long subterranean passage about four 
feet wide. 

But scarcely had he advanced a dozen 
paces from the bottom of th^ flight of steps, 
when something descended w»th a heavy 
iron clang behind him ; and before the tre¬ 
mendous echo thus raised had died away, 
a second object fell with a similar din a 
short distance in front,—the loud metallic 
sounds reverberating rapidly along the 
vaulted passage. 

* Treachery !* ejaculated the Knight, 
springing forward: but his way was barred 
by a massive iron grating which stretched 
across the subterranean from wall to wall, 
and from floor to roof. 

Animated with a horrible suspicion, he 
turned and endeavored to retrace his steps 
towards the flight of stone stairs: but in 
that direction also was he suddenly stop¬ 
ped short—and by a similar grating. 

Then the horrible suspicion was confirm¬ 
ed in a moment; and he knew that he was 
a prisoner in a cage formed by the two 
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gratings ench of which had dropped like a 
portcullis from an aperture in the vaulted 
roof. 

And as if to enhance the horror of his 
thoughts, the Carthusian priest exclaimed 
in a loud sonorous tone, which coming 
from the deep darkness appeared like the 
voice of doom,— 1 Another victim for the 
Bronze Statue and the Virgin’s Kiss P 

Then a door opened far down the passage, 
and clanged again with violence immedia¬ 
tely afterwards; and, when the echoes had 
died awav, a profound and death-hke si¬ 
lence, as well as a stupendous darkness, 
prevailed in the subterranean. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MYSTERY UPON MYSTERY. 

We have before stated that Sir Ernest 
de Colmar was brave as man could be; 
but when he found himself thus suddenly 

and treacherously inveigled into a snsre_ 

and when those ominous words rang in his 
startled ears—a cold tremor seized upon 
him, and an icy perspiration broke furth 
upon his noble brow. 

For although he entertained not the 
slightest idea of what could be meant by a 
victim to the Bronze Statue—much less 
what was signified by the Virgins Kiss,— 
he had nevertheless heard those phrases 
proclaimed on a former occasion, and under 
circumstances which proved that they ex¬ 
pressed something ineffibly terrible. He 
remembered how horrified and how rending 
was the shriek which the mysterious 
words had evoked from Gloria’s lips in the 
church: and he recollected how full of 
anguish and poignant alarm did her bosom 
seem when he questioned her in the grove 
relative to the meaning of the darkly sig¬ 
nificant sentence. And now, too, as Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian’s voice still rang his ears, it 
struck him that it was the same sonorous 
tone which had menaced Gloria with the 
same doom ; and for the first time did the 
conviction spring up in his soul that it was 
the Carthusian himself of whom he had 
caught a glimpse amongst the tombs, and 
who had ihundered forth the words which 
wrung the scream from Gloria’s lips. That 
it was also this identical ecclesiastic whom 
he had struck down in the darkness and 
from whose arms he had rescued the beau¬ 
teous girl, likewise seemed probable to our 
hero: but upon this point there was nothing 
certain. 

And that menaced doom which had been 
proclaimed to Gloria in his hearing and 
which was now so mysteriously announced 


to himself,—whatconld it be ?—what could 
it mean ? Were those words in any way 
associated with he beauti f ul slatue which 
he had seen at Altendorf Castle ?—and if 
so, did the connexion proceed farther still 
and extend to the frigh’fu) machinery 
which he had beheld at the same place? 
Oh! there was some tremendous mystery 
involved in the words— The Bronze Statue 
and the Virgins Kiss: but what the signi¬ 
fication should be, was a question defying 
all possible conjecture! 

Such were the thoughts which swept 
through the mind of Sir Ernest de Colmar 
within the first few minutes after he found 
himself a prisoner in the dark subterra¬ 
nean. 

Folding his arms across his breast, he 
leant against the rough wall and began to 
reflect calmly and courageously on his 
position. But the certainty that he was a 
captive in the vault of some splendid man¬ 
sion the name and situation of which were 
alike unknown to him,—and that he was me¬ 
naced with a doom the nature of which was 
no doubt horrible, but completely undefined,. 
—these were the paramount ideas whereon 
he had to fix his attention. All else was 
involved in the deepest mystery and the 
most ominous gloom. 

But whatever were the fate in store for 
him, the Knight resolved to meet it with 
firmness; or rather, he knew that he should 
do so without coming to any determination 
at all upon the subject: for his was a phy¬ 
sical bravery based k upon the strongest 
moral coutage; and it was as impossible for 
human power to dim the light of the glo¬ 
rious sun as to reduce the magnanimous 
soul of Sir Ernest de Colmar to the grovel¬ 
ling condition of cowardice. 

Profound was the silence which conti¬ 
nued in the subterranean. That the ec¬ 
clesiastic had quitted the vault by the door 
which clanged at the further extremity 
almost immediately after the consumma¬ 
tion of his treacherous deed, was tolerably 
certain. But how long would his absence 
last.—and during the interval was there 
no possibility of eseape? 

fchr Ernest de Colmar tried the gratings 
with his hands. They were formed of 
massive iron bars; and on each side they 
htted into grooves in the wall. By the aid 
ot tile cross-bars be climbed up one of 
them; and he found as he had previously 
suspected, that it had descended from an 
opening in the vaulted roof, the highest 
portion of which was about seven feet 
Irom the paved floor. So firmly fixed was 
each grating that the Knight’s strong hand 
could not even shake them ; and when he 
essayed to pusu one of them up, the at¬ 
tempt was as vain and useless as if he had 
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endeavored to hurl down the massive wall 
itself. 

Thus was he a prisoner in a cage about 
four feet ‘‘(juaru— having two of its sides ot 
solid masonry aud the other two of stout 
iron bars. 

Once more did Sir Ernest de Colmar 
fold his anus, lean against the wall, and 
give way to his reflections;—and in the 
truin of the thoughts that passed through 
his mind, the mysteries of Altendorf 
Castle—Satanais and Gloria—the Carthu¬ 
sian monk—the Princess Elizabeth*—and 
many associations respecting his own 
nutive land, far-off Austria—these were the 
prominent images and topics! 

Hours passed away—and by degrees the 
id< a stole into Sir Ernest de Colmar’s 
mind that he was to be le*t to die the 
hideous death of starvation in that sepul¬ 
chre of masonry and iron bars! 

Could it be possible?—death through 
famine—death through hunger and thirst ? 
Oh! no—no: fiends alone could inflict 
up~sn a human creature such an appalling 
doom! Besides, such a death could not be 
in any way associated with the Bronze 
Statue: and had not the Carthusian de¬ 
clared that he should become a victim 
thereto ? Yet, was it not Btrange that no 
one came to him ?—was it not daikly sus¬ 
picious that Father Cyprian kept so long 
away ? Hours had passed: it must now 
be night tune—and still not a voice nor a 
footstep broke upon the silence, nor the 
gleam of a lamp upon the profound gloom 
of the subterranean! 

But, after all, what interest could the 
Carthusian have in taking the life of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar? 

Scarcely had our hero asked himself this 
question,—a question which now suddenly 
sprang up in his mind for the fisst time 
during the long weary hours that he had 
passed in his cage, when certain sounds, 
faint but unmistakable, struck upon his 
ear. 

He held his breath—he stood motionless, 
to listen. 

Yes: it wos no delusion—no' freak of 
the imagination; for the rustling of gar¬ 
ments came through the intense darkness 
—as if human beings were creeping along 
with the treacherous stealthiness of snakes ! 

Sir Ernest de (jolumr luid Ins hand upon 
his sword and half drew it fro n its sheath. 
But at the same instant other and less 
equivo al sounds absorbed those which had 
at first excited Ins attention ; and the rat¬ 
tling of chains and the noise of revolving 
wheels made him aware that the iron grat¬ 
ings were being drawn up. 

Snould he endeavor to cut his way 
through the persons present, whoever they 


might be? Assuredly this was a plan on 
which the gallant de Colmar was not likely 
to reflect twice; and forth from its scab- 
hard flew his trusty sword. Bat, quick as 
thought, he was seized upon from every 
side: strong arms were laid upon him in 
the midst of the profound darkness;— 
the very bars which had been drawn up 
appeared to have changed into iron hands 
to clutch him in a vice-Uke grasp. 

One—two—three—four—five—six-hca 
ven only knows how many there were thus 
to secure the brave Knight and render him 
powerless. His sword was wrenched from 
his graso—his hands were fastened toge¬ 
ther with a cord—he was muffled in a 
priest’s gown—the cowl was buttoned over 
his face, and ne was then hurried along the 
passage in the midst of his unseen, un¬ 
known, silent oppressors. 

Presently the party paused for a few 
moments—a door moaned upon its hinges 
—the hurried pace was continued—the 
massive portal clanged violently—and the 
echoes reverberated with loud, rapid, and 
metallic sound far, far along another sub¬ 
terranean. For that the route was continued 
through such a place those echoes plainly 
proved to the Knight’s comprehension— 
while his own boots with the clinking 
golden spurs and the footsteps of the men 
who had him in their power sounded upon 
the stone-paved floor. 

On they went—in silence and in dark¬ 
ness ! 

Had Sir Ernest de Colmar been a man 
possessing a weak mind accessible to the 
influence of superstition, he might have 
fancied that he was in the group of fiends 
who were speeding him on through a sable 
atmosphere and a dread subterranean path 
to the kingdom of Satan! 

Suddenly a light glanced for a single 
instant across the opening of the cowl 
where it buttoned—appearing and disap¬ 
pearing with equal suddenness, as a soli¬ 
tary lamp in the middle of a long tunnel 
seems to the eyes of the railway-traveller. 
Another door groaned on its hinges—the 
party passed on—clang went the portal as 
it closed again—and still was de Colmar 
hurrieii on through a continuation of that 
subterranean which appeared interminable. 

Ten minutes at least, as well as the 
Knight could reckon, had elapsed since 
the moment when he was released from 
his cage—and at the rate which had been 
pursued, th s strange underground journey 
had already extended to nearly the dis¬ 
tance of a mile. 

Scarcely had Sir Ernest de Colmar made 
this computation, when the sounds of nu¬ 
merous footsteps, approaching from the 
opposite direction, fell upon ins ears. 
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‘ Tig late! for the silver bell hag al¬ 
ready tinkled,’ said one of the Knight s 
custodians, the profound silence being 
broken for the first time, 

4 Yes; the silver bell has tinkled,’ ob¬ 
served the well known voice of the Car¬ 
thusian, whom Sir Ernest found to be the 
individual that grasped his right arm. 
4 Let us stand back.’ 

The party stopped short and drew aside 
towards the wall. 

Nearer and nearer came the footsteps— 
and now uumerous lights glanced meteor- 
like upon de Colmar’s eyes through the 
slight opening in the cowl: but so small was 
this opening that he could not distin¬ 
guish those who carried the lights. By 
their steps, however, he concluded that 
they were persons of the male sex. 

Not a word wag spoken: it seemed as if 
those who were passing neither recognised 
nor were seen by the party who had de 
Colmar in their charge; or if there were 
any recognition, it must have been by 
signs. The procession was numerous, 
consisting, as well as the Knight could 
possibly gaess, of at least seventy or eighty 
persons; and this computation he knew 
could not be far wrong, inasmuch as his 
military experience had accustomed his 
ear to estimate the number ot any body of 
men by their march. 

All this was mystery accumulating upon 
mystery! What meant the observation 
that 4 the silver bell had tinkled ?—what 
meant the procession of many men through 
the long subterranean ? and why was no 
word exchanged between them and the 
persons who had Colmar in their power ? 
The latter, then, must be well known to 
the former thus to escape even an interro¬ 
gatory respecting their business in that 
place and with a muffled prisoner in their 
custody? It was this consideration that 
prevented the Knight from demanding suc¬ 
cour os the procession hastened by. 

And now he was again hurried along 
by his custodians, but only for a short dis¬ 
tance, ere a third door was opened ; and, 
as it closed with a clanging sound behind, 
he was conducted np a flight of stone- 
steps, at the top of which there was another 
door. De Colmur was then led acro93 a 
place which appeared to be a hall paven 
with marble—and in a few moments the 
party merged into the open air: for the 
fre^n breeze agitated the ecclesiastical 
garb in which our hero was enveloped, 
and he heard the champing of bits in the 
mouths of horses. 

The party paused—and de Colmar was 
made to mount one of the animals: but 
scarcely had his feet found their way into 
the stirrups when a cord, passing under the 


horse’s belly, was fastened to his ankles; 
and although it was slack enough to per¬ 
mit him to ride with ease, it nevertheless 
held him fast as it were upon the animal’s 
back and rendered escape apparently im¬ 
possible. 

His custodians being likewise mounted, 
the party rode off—passing through an 
arched gateway and over a draw bridge, 
as Sir Ernest de Colmur could tell by the 
echoes raised in the former and the tramp¬ 
ing of the animal's hoofs on the latter. 
Along a hard and gently sloping road 
they now pursued their route at a brisk 
trot—a profound silence being etill main¬ 
tained. 

Scarcely had the Knight begun once 
more to breathe the fresh air of heaven, 
when he felt invigorated and encouraged. 
For in that subterranean passage there 
appeared not to be the slightest chance of 
escape: whereas in this wide and open 
road the case was not altogether so des¬ 
perate. 

And now let us endeavor to make our 
readers understand precisely how Sir Er- 
nesl de Colmar was sitaated. 

When assailed so mysteriously by his 
unseen and unknown foes, on the drawing 
up of the portcullis-like gratings in the 
subterranean, a cord had been fastened to 
each wrist—and the two ropes, having 
been wound round his body, were tied 
together. The monkish gown was then 
huddled on him—add the cowl buttoned 
over his face. Such were the precautions 
adopted in the first instance, alike to ren¬ 
der him powerless and obstruct his vision. 
Now he was seated on a horse from which 
he could not possibly slip off on account of 
the cord passing between his feet; and on 
each side of him rode three or four indivi¬ 
duals, most probably well armed and at all 
events determined to allow him no chance 
of escape. 

But scarcely was the draw-bridge pass¬ 
ed, when Sir Ernest began an endeavor to 
extricate his hands from the cords which 
held them fast; and in about a quarter of 
an hour he had so far succeeded as to re¬ 
lease his right arm. To emancipate the 
left was then only the work of a few mo¬ 
ments r and when his hands were thus 
freed from bondage, he felt that half of his 
liberty was already accomplished. 

All this time the horses were trotting 
briskly along the road—the animal which 
the Knight bestrode being guided by a 
single rein which the persons on his right 
retained; and thus his journey of the 
nuht to a considerable extent resembled 
that of tno morning wnen on ms way co 
the place of the Princess Elizabetha’s 
abode. 
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Having succeeded in releasing his hands, 
in the manner already described, Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar cautiously and carefully 
loosened one of the buttons of the cowl > 
for by thus partially opening the hood, he 
sought to ascertain the precise number of 
custodians—the way in which they were 
armed—the nature of the locality through 
which their route lay—and any other 
circumstances calculated to determine him 
how he should act in hrder to make the 
grand attempt for his complete emancipa¬ 
tion from his enemies. 

The moon shone with only a faint and 
fitful lustre ; for the night was cloudy, and 
the heavens were somewhat threatening in 
their aspect. That the atmosphere was 
thus sombre was a fortunate circumstance 
for our hero, inasmuch as it prevented the 
opening which he had made in the cowl 
from being perceived by his custodians. 

And now from within that dark hood the 
Knight looked forth. The first glance 
ehowed him the form of Father Cyprian 
riding on his right hand and holding the 
guiding rein of the steed which he himself 
bestrode; the second glance, which swept 
around more boldly and took a wider 
range, enabled de Colmar to observe that 
there were six persons in addition to the 
Carthusian. 

But those six persons!—they were men 
armed to the teeth—and over their coun¬ 
tenances they wore black masks! 

Then to the brain of the Knight flashed 
the story which the landlord of the Golden 
Falcon had told him how the three brothers 
Schwartz had suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared some years ago—and how 
rumors prevailed at the time that they had 
been seen and recognised in the custody of 
horsemen wearing black masks. 

But the brothers Schwartz had disap¬ 
peared in that unaccountable and suspicious 
manner when engaged in working at Ha- 
roe en Castle; and the presumption was 
that they had been made away with by the 
discharged operatives who were jealous of 
the favor shown to them. How, then, 
could their fate have aught prototypical of 
the position of Sir Ernest de Colmar ? Was 
it at Hamelen Castle that he had fallen into 
the hands of his mysterious enemies ? Such 
an idea could not lie entertained for a 
moment; inasmuch as the Baroness had 
been represented to him as a lady utterly 
incapable of doing harm even to the mean¬ 
est of her fellow-creatures. Nevertheless 
these men with their black masks appeared 
to furnish a strange and terribly romantic 
■corroboration of the vague rumor winch 
twelve years previously had been c,r " 
culated respecting the three brotheis 
Schwartz. 
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Diverting his mind, however, as speedily 
as he could from speculation and conjec¬ 
ture on these points, Sir Ernest de Colmar 
proceeded to scrutinise his companions as 
well as the feeble moonlight and the small 
opening in the hood would permit. On 
his right, we have already observed, rode 
the priest, abreast with whom were two of 
the armed horsemen: the other four were 
on the Knight’s left hand. The Carthusian 
was evidently watching him with a lynx- 
eyed wannes*; and thus was it certain that 
the first sign of an attempt to e ? cape on 
his part would cause six gleaming brands 
to leap from their sheaths or as many bat¬ 
tle-axes to be snatched from the saddle¬ 
bows of the armed horsemen. 

Nevertheless, Sir Ernest de Colmar was 
resolved to make a grand effort to regain 
his liberty: and as the road lay through a 
wood, he calculated that if he could only 
succeed in plunging into the thicket, he 
might baffle pursuit. But the cord passing 
between his ankles, under the horse s 
belly—how was he to rid himself of that 
fettering bond ? 

Suddenly his mind was made up to the 
adoption of a hold and almost desperate 
course. 

Carefully loosening the remainder of the 
buttons which kept the gown around him 
and the cowl over his lace, he held tke 
garment on with h s hands, but in such a 
manner that he could throw it off in an 
instant Watching his opportunity, he 
noticed when the Carthusian’s eyes were 
for a moment turned in another direction; 
and with the speed of a lightning-flash, did 
Sir Ernest fling back the encumbering 
garb, and fell the priest from his horse with 
one tremendous blow of his clenched fist 
Then dashing his spurs into the sides of 
the animal which he bestrode, he was borne 
away from the midst of the party like att 
arrow shot from a bow. 

The daring character of the Knight’s 
feat and the suddenness with which it was 
performed, evidently paralysed for a few 
moments the six armed men who accom¬ 
panied the priest; and beholding this 
individual so abruptly stricken down, they 
reined their steeds with the instinctive ap 
prehension of men who fancy that a corn- 
panion or leader has unexpectedly and all 
in an instant met his death. 

But raising himself from the ground, 
although with some difficulty, Father 
Cyprian— who was cruelly bruised and 
half stunned by the violent treatment he 
had just experienced—urged the men to 
instantaneous pursuit; and, being assisted 
to remount his steed, he encouraged his 
companions by liberal promises of reward 
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to exert every effort in order to recapture 
the fugitive. 

This little delay was however so far 
serviceable to tin Knight, that it enabled 
him, even while borne along with wirlwind 
speeed, to stoop down in such a manner 
that he succeeded in unfastening the end 
of the rope from his right leg: bui scarcely 
had he accomplished this point, when the 
gallant horse which bestrode stumbled 
over a lurge stone in the road, and fell so 
abruptly that Sir Ernest de Colmar w «3 
unable to regain his feet ere the Carthu¬ 
sian with his party galloped up to the 
spot. 

The armed men sprangfrom their steeds 
—surrounded the Knight—and made him 
their prisoner in a moment; for not only was 
his left foot entangled in the stirrup on ac¬ 
count of the cord which was fastened to it 
—but he was likewise without any weapon 
of defence. 

At this instant, however—when hope 
appeared altogether to abandon the gallant 
de Colmar—the sound of numerous horses’ 
hoofs, coming from the opposite direction 
to that hitherto pursued by the Carthusian’s 
party, were heard rapidly approaching. 

‘Gag him—bind hm—and lose not a 
moment!’ ejaculated the priest, in a voice 
denoting the excitement of a sudden terror 
lest assistance should be at hand to rescue 
his victim. 

But inspired with an almost superhuman 
strength, Sir Ernest de Colmar resolved on 
making one more effort to baffle his ene¬ 
mies ; and bursting away from those who 
held him in their powerful grasp, he sped 
towards the approaching horsemen. 

Five of his persecutors were however 
immediately at his heels; for the many hours’ 
privation of food which our hero had en¬ 
dured, had weakened his limbs so that he 
was easily overtaken;—and the priest 
who had remained on horseback, galloped 
up to the spot, exclaiming, ‘Cut him down 
if he dare resist us again. 

Bnt, like the hunted lion that turns on 
its pursuers with the determination to sell 
its life as dearly as possible, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar suddenly faced about—sprang with 
irresistible fury on the foremost of the 
armed men—and wrenched from the vil¬ 
lain’s grasp the drawn 6word that was 
already raised to cut him down. 

Armed with this weapon, and once more 
inspired by a marvellous strength—the 
effect of his dauntless spirit,—the Knight 
succeeded in defending himself against the 
whole five assiilants, until a party of horse¬ 
men appeared upon the scene. 

Then the Carthusian wheeled his steed 
rapidly round and urged it to a precipitate 
gallop: and his five companions rushed 


back to the place where their sixth comrade 
had remained in charge of the horses. A 
few moments more-r-and they all fled in 
the same direction taken by the monk. 

The pa*ty whose appearance hid proved 
so opportune in respect to Sir Rrmst de 
Colmar, consisted of fifteen horsemen all 
well armed and in attendance upon their 
chief, who appeared to be a fine man of 
middle age, and with a benevolent expres¬ 
sion of countenance; for at this moment 
the moon, bursting from behind a cloud, 
shed a stronger lustre than it had hiiherto 
given forth on this night of many and me¬ 
morable incidents. 

The chief of the party, imagining that 
Sir Ernest had been attacked by banditti, 
congratulated him on his escape from their 
predatory and murderous hands; and the 
Knight thought it as well not to explain 
away the impression thus received respect¬ 
ing the indiv.duals who had just fled so 
precipitately from the spot. 

* The villains, I perceive,* he added, have 

led away with them the horse which 1 
bestrode ; and-■ 

,In which direction are you journey¬ 
ing ?’ demanded the chief of the party. 

‘ The sooner 1 reach Prague,’ responded 
the Knight, the better will it please me. 1 

‘We also are journeying thither,’ ob¬ 
served the chief: ‘ and meseems that in an 
hour or so our horses’ hoofs should ring 
upon the pavement of that city. : Tia 
already considerably past midnight—and 
my followers as well as myself are wearied 
with a long day’s ride. But we have a 
spare steed at your service, worthy travel¬ 
ler—and you will perhaps do well, after 
your recent experience of the perils of tho 
road, to accept our escort to Prague.’ 

* For these proposals I proffer my best 
thanks,’ 6aid the Knight. 4 And that you 
may know whom you have thus laid under 
an obligation which he will cheerfully 
redeem on the first opportunity, 1 take 
leave to announce myself as Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, a humble but faithful vassal of his 
Sovereign Highness the Duke of Ausiria. 

‘With equal frankness,’ responded the 
chieftain thus courteously addre sed,—‘and 
in the hope, Sir Knight, that we shall be¬ 
come better acquainted, do 1 introduce 
myself as the Count of Rosenberg.’ 

‘ Ah! I have heard enough of your lord- 
ship to render me proud and happy thus to 
form your acquaintance,’ said the Knight: 
then, having mounted the horse whicn was 
placed at his disposal, and riding by the 
nobleman’s side as the calvalcade was 
again put in motion, he observed. ‘ A few 
duys ago accident led me for a few minutes 
to the cottige of one of your lordship’s 
forest-keepers—a certain Wildon—and he 
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epoke of you in such terms that wou’d 
make any right-minded person desirous to 
enjoy your lordship’s friendship. 

‘The forest-keeper of whom your Ex¬ 
cellency speaks is one of the most devoted 
and faithful of my vassals,’ observed the 
the Count of Rosenberg. ‘ But, come— 
lot us put spurs to our steeds—or we shall 
not reach Prague within the hour. 

As he thus spoke, the nobleman urged 
his horse into a smart trot-an example 
which was immediately followed by oir 
Ernest de Colmar and the Count’s numer¬ 
ous retainers. 

We must avail ourselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity to observe that certain remarks 
which had just now fallen from Lord de 
Rosenberg’s lips, had made the Knight 
acquainted with the fact that he was 
scarcely an hour’s ride from Prague. 1 his 
intelligence confirmed the suspicion al¬ 
ready ^entertained by de Colmar that the 
monk had led him a circuitous route in the 
morning when conducing him blindfolded 
to the dwelling-place of the Princess Eli¬ 
zabeths. . , 

In a little more than twenty minutes, the 
stately towers of Hamden Castle stood 
forth from the obscurity of the night; and 
very shortly afterwards the gleaming walls 
of the White Mansion appeared in strong 
relief against the deep and coloness sky. 

‘ I mu-t assuredly pay my respects to 
that excellent Baroness and form her 
friendship,’ thought the Knight to himself: 
but even while silently breathing this 
retolve. he was influenced by certuin 
vague and undefined ferlings ot curiosity 
—almost bordering upon suspicious—for 
which he could scarcely account. 

In another half-hour the cavalcade en¬ 
tered the Bohemian capital; and de Col¬ 
mar discovered, to his delight, that not 
only had Count de Rosenberg undertaken 
this journey for the purpose of being pre¬ 
sent at the council of nobles so soon to 
assemble-but that he likewise intended to 
fix his quarters at the Golden Falcon. 
The fifty iron who accompanied him 
formed the contingent which he brought 
to aid the garrison in defence of the city ; 
and they were accordingly assigned to the 
barracks in the Castle, while their noble 
master availed himself of the good accom¬ 
modation which the establishment of wor¬ 
thy Meeser Templin afforded. 

Our readers will scarcely require to be 
informed that Lionel and Konrad were 
overjoyed when their beloved master, Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, returned to his lodgings 
at the inn; for the two youths, alarmed at 
an absence of so many hours and for 
which he had in no way prepared them, 
sate up until he made his appearance 


bewtween two and three o’clock in the 
morning. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

thf. meeting with gloria. 

It was on the l3t of August, and within 
a few minutes of noon, that Sir Ernes: do 
Colmar ascended the steps leading to 
the southern rampart of the city of Prague. 

He was elegantly dressed—and the*e 
was something grandly noble in his de¬ 
meanor: he seemed the very personifica¬ 
tion of a generous chivalry—and on his 
countenance of such perfect manly beauty 
was depicted that benevolence which had 
more than once induced the poor and the 
oppressed stranger to appeal to him to 
exercise his charity or to see wrongs 
righted. . 

But on gaining the rampart, the Knight 
suddenly stopped short, as an idea struck 
him—and the smile which his lips wore, a a 
instantaneously departed. 

What was he about to do?—and had he 
well considered the step which he was 

taking? . 

In a moment of the heart’s venial weak¬ 
ness—under the influence of the souls 
pardonable tenderness, when dazzled by a 
beauty such an mortal eyes never gazed 
upon before—he had accepted an appoint¬ 
ment with a young creature of whom he 
knew nothing, and whom a singular mys¬ 
tery appeared to envelope. Nay, more— 
when yielding to similar feelii gs, he had 
assented to another meeting—also with a 
being of supernal loveliness, and around 
whom a deeper veil of mystery was thrown. 
In a word, he was to encounter Gloria at 
noon —and Satanais at night,—the golden¬ 
haired beauty at the congenial hour of her 
own sunny splendor—and the dark houri 
at the suitable season of glowing moon¬ 
light! 

But was he acting prudently, or even 
honorably, to think of keeping th-se ap¬ 
pointments each of which was made at a 
moment when, intoxicated wnh ineffable 
feelings, he was not the master of his own 
actions ? At all events, if he intended to 
meet Gloria, it would be wrong to meet 
Satanais afterwards: and if his heart or hia 
fancy dictated a preference for Satanais, 
then ought he to quit the rampart at once 
and not wait for Gloria. 

Preference, indeed !—impos6iole was it 
to decide which of the b o beauties had 
the greater claims upon the admiration of 
the eye and affection of the heart. The 
brilliant glory of the one might intoxicate 
the brain and ravish the senses: but the 
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dark sp^ndor of the other could fill the 
soul with ineffable emotions and bathe it 
in a fount of bliss. Dazzled, bewildered, 
and enchanted by the charms of Gloria, 
the beholder might sink on his kn^es in 
adoration and in worship of that celestial 
blaze of loveliness: but trembling with 
profound feelings, melting with tenderness, 
and filling the air with passionate sighs, 
the admirer of Satanais would himself sell 
his soul to Satan in order to gain the pri¬ 
vilege of enjoying her love and languish¬ 
ing away existence in her arms. 

To decide between Gloria and Satanais 
was therefore impossible; to choose be¬ 
twixt the appointment that was for noon 
and the one that was for nine in the even¬ 
ing, was beyond the power of mortal man. 

And, without losing sight of prudential 
views and honoroble notions, would it not 
be discourteous in the extreme for Sir 
Ernest de Colmar to reject either appoint¬ 
ment—to absent himself from either place 
of meeting ? Should he not, as a Knight 
and a gentlemen, protfer his inquiries con¬ 
cerning the health, the welfare, and the 
happiness of that sunny, golden-haired 
creature whom he had rescued from such 
dire peril in the church, and with whom 
circumstances had so suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly placed him on a footing of inti¬ 
macy all within the compass of a single 
hour? Besides, had she not asked him 
with her own sweet voice, when they were 
about to separate on that memorable night, 
whether he wished to see her again ?—had 
he not replied in tin* affirmative, and with 
some degree of enthusiasm to\>?—was not, 
then, the appointment which she made 
upon the occasion exacted and extorted as 
it were from her lips!—and, under all 
these circumstances, could Sir Ernest de 
Colmar refrain from ke ping it ? 

Decidedly not! Then, in respect to that 
other appointment—the meeting which was 
fixed with the dark-complexiontd houri for 
nine in the evening—was he not bound to 
keep this also ? Had not Satanais 
received him with hospitality and pressed 
him to remain at the encampment ?—bad 
he not of his own accord besought her to 
give him her friendship, when she was 
comporting herself towards him with the 
maidenly reserve of an ordinary courtesy ? 
and had he not induced her to name the 
appointment for the evening by demanding 
ofiier in a mournful tone when they were 
to meet again ? Would it, then, be con 
Bistent with the behaviour of a Knight and 
a gentleman to treat that appointment with 
contempt:—would it not be a gross and 
flagrant insult towards the beauteous and 
unoffending young lady to absent himself 
from the trysiing-place she had named. 


Yes: and De Colmar, having thus re¬ 
flected upon the two points in all their 
hearings, came to the conclusion that he 
was in duty bound to remain on the ram¬ 
part for the coming of Gloria, and to repair 
to the palace-gaidens in the evening to 
exchange a word with Satanais. 

We have already stated that Sir Ernest 
de Colmar had never loved—at least not 
until he beheld Satanais and Gloria: and 
whether he now loved either or both of 
them, he knew not. Assuredly his heart 
must have been touched by their charms— 
or he would not have labored so hard to 
convince himself of the necessity of keep¬ 
ing the double appointment which had 
been made: for we will at once and most 
emphatically assure our readers that the 
soul of this honorable, generous-hearted, 
and noble-minded man was incapable of 
harboring, even for a single instant, an 
idea of seduction. Not for worlds would he 
have wantonly injured one golden gossamer 
flowing from the head of Gloria—nor one 
single ebon thread belonging to that of 
Satanais! 

Jt was, therefore, at least an innocent 
sen'imerit—even if not a serious one— 
which prompted him to resolve upon keep¬ 
ing the two appointments;—•and moreover*, 
vye may a3 well observe in this place that 
Sir Ernest de Colmar was still unmarried, 
though in his twenty-seventh year, because 
he had never as yet beheld a lady whose 
united charms, virtues, and accomplish¬ 
ments had obtained a sufficient hold upon 
his heart. But he was a man who would 
prefer to wed a peasant girl if she was cal¬ 
culated to ensure his happiness, r ther 
than a princess if he felt convinced that he 
could not love her. 

To return, however, to the immediate 
thread of our narrative. 

It was noon;—high noon by the sun- 
noon by the dial in the market-place—noon 
by the changing of the guard at the city- 
gate. 

Along the rampart Sir Ernest de Colmar 
pursued his way; and in a few moments 
he beheld an elegantly-dressed lady, 
closely veiled, advancing towards him. 

He could not see her countenance—not 
a glimpse could he obtain of her features 
--so thick were the folds of that veil: but 
by the measured step of musical grace — 
by the elegance and dignity, subdued by 
feminine softness, that blended m her de¬ 
meanor—by the goddess-1 ike height and 
statuesque carriage of her form—and by his 
hear s own instin live whisperings, did Sir 
Ernest de Colmar know that this was Gloria 
who was now approaching.! 

Nor was lie mistaken: 'for, when wi thin. 
a few yards of each other, the lady threw 
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back the veil—revealing the bright and 
sunny lovelinesss of that heavenly creature 
with eo appropriate a name. Over her 
shoulders—over her bosom—down below 
her waist, fell the rich, shining, golden 
tresses : dark as night—black as velvet— 
and brilliant as the concentration of ten 
thousand diamonds, were the magnificent 
eyes which gave so wild and yet so angelic, 
so romantic and yet so divine an expression 
to that countenance. On her cheeks the 
purest carnation died away impercebt-bly 
until it mingled with the fairest and softest 
lily ; and the dazzling clearness and bril¬ 
liancy of the complexion appeared as if the 
vermeil bloom of the peach had been trans¬ 
ferred to the surface of the finest damask. 
The richest scarlet lent its hue to her lips, 
which were moist, wholesome, and healthy 
to the sight—worthy portals for the pure 
and fragrant breath ! Spotless, stainless as 
enow, but of that less gleaming whiteness 
which belongs to pearls, were the two rows 
of teeth so perfect in number and faultless 
in position; and nvishing was the smile 
which, like Cupid nestling amongst roses, 
played upon the bps and thus afforded a 
glimpse of those brilliant teeth. 

There is a beauty which kindles the fires 
of untfgimtion to such an extent that when 
we waken at lost from the illimitable play 
of a fervent fancy, and when we look again 
at th * countenance which thus inspired us, 
we find that the reul charms were enhanc¬ 
ed so far into the ideal by our romantic 
dream that, this second contemplation finds 
them comparatively insipid and powerless : 
—but when De Colmar awoke from ihe be¬ 
wilderment into which the blaze of Gloria s 
loveliness plunged his brain—when, after 
believing for a few moments that he stood 
in the presence of an angel, he ra'sed his 
eyes again in the conviction that it was in¬ 
deed a daughter of earth—then, instead of 
beholding her less dazzlingly beautiful— 
less radiently transcendent in the combina¬ 
tion of her charms—he felt, in his wrapt 
and ecstatic mind, that she was something 
to he worshipped and adored and that he 
was the mere dross of earthly clay which 
ought to worship and adore ! 

It was no sensual hallucination which he 
experienced towards that heavenlycreature: 
the feeling which influenced him was as 
honorable to him as a man, as it was a 
glowmg tribute to the beauty of herself as 
a matchless woman;—for*assuredly is the 
admiration of female loveliness a virtue— 
and the Greeks were right when they mado 
it an object of worship. 

For oh! by means of that admiration 
which the sterner sex should ever pay to 
the softer sex, is Woman enabled to exer¬ 
cise upon Man that holy influence which 


refineshis manners, softens the hard points 
of his character, and smooths the asperities 
of his rugged disposition—so that, by cap¬ 
tivating his imagination, securing his af¬ 
fections, and enmeshing him in a silken 
thraldom for good purposes, she soothes his 
cares with her irresistible powers of solace— 
insensibly pieces him in the way to love 
the virtues which his selfishness, his ambi¬ 
tion, and his avarice would otherwise mar 
—and attaches him to the serene enjoyment 
of home! 

Oh! blessed—thrice blessed woman ! 
myriads of hurps have already been tuned 
to thine honor: thousands and thousands 
of bards have hymned thy praise; and 
every poet has penned odes in eulogy of 
thee! But were all those efforts multi¬ 
plied a million times, and then remultiplied 
again and again until language could afford 
no words to express the magnitude of the 
total sum—still would your merits remain 
under-r.ted, your excellencies but feebly 
described, and your natural virtues far from 
adequately extolled !’ 

C.m our readers now entertain some idea 
of that profound admiration mingled with 
ecsiatic b.iss which inspired the soul of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, as he accosted Gloria 
—took her hand—ami gently touched it 
with h's lips? 

* Is it po-sible, dear lady,’ he exclaimed 
at length, 4 that we thus meet again— 
that you have deigned to remember your 
promise—ih.it you are hert on the very day 
and punctual to the hour appointed ?’ 

* S r Knight, you declared that you wish 
ed to see me again,’ answered Gloria, cast¬ 
ing down her supfw^eyes— f and I gave the 
promise which ymfr Excellency haif exact¬ 
ed, and which 1 considered myself bound 
to keep.’ 

* Yes, I am aware that I exacted such a 

promise, Gloria,’ he said, his countenance 
suddenly assuming an expression of mourn¬ 
ful peii8iveness, as her musical voice fell 
soft y and bewitchingly upon his ear: ‘and 
tor one reason I more than half repent my 
rashness—mail ness-’ 

4 You now speak bitterly, Sir Knight,’ in¬ 
terrupting the heavenly creature, hi a tone 
of such gentle, tender, winning interest, 
that De Colmar could not help bending up¬ 
on her a look h winch positive off ction was 
expressed. ‘Wherefore do you regret the 
words which led to our present meeting ?— 
Is it that the temporary friendship which 
you experienced for me at the moment, and 
which was doubtless ns fleeting and transi¬ 
tory as the startling circumstances that ex¬ 
cited it-’ 

‘No—no—you are wrong, Gloria,’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar, taking her hand and 
pressing it in his own: then instantly 
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dropping it—for it was not withdrawn by 
the lady herself, though a deep blnuh sot- 
fused her che ks at the action—he said in 
an earnest tone, 4 1 am sorry that I hnve 
seen y -u a second time, Gloria, because 
this interview will make me wish to enjoy 
the pleasure of another—and heaven only 
knows whether it will end for the happiness 
of yourself and me !* 

4 Do you wish to leave me, Sir Kirgbt, at 
once—immediately?’ answered Gloria, in a 
low tone which was expressive of deeply 
concentrated emotions. 

‘My G*»d! no—no!’ ejaculated De Col¬ 
mar. 4 We have not been five minetes to¬ 
gether—and you talk of leaving me.* 

4 Because methoughtyour Excellency re¬ 
pent d that we had m< t,’ answered Gloria, 
turning upon him those magnificent eyes 
which were capable of kindiing in the soul 
the same fervent and impassioned fires 
with which they burnt. 

‘I repented and yet I was glad—I still 
repent and yet I am steep d as it were in 
happiness,’ said De Colmar. ‘Oh! you 
niu?t be something more than woman— 
something of the nature of an ungel—thus 
to exeicise so powerful an influence and 
such an irresistible spell over the hearts ol 
those who gaze upon you.’ 

‘Know you not that 1 am the Daughter 
of Glory ?’ she exclaimed, with an air and 
a tone of archness so strangely commingled 
with nn sh rv that the Knight was once 
more bewildered and his senses were en¬ 
thralled for a few moments. 

He gazed upon her—gazed in adoration as 
she reminded him that she was the D > ugh ter 
of Glory—and whether it wero that a 
more powerful sunlight was shed upon her 
hair and was reflected ia her eyes at the 
instant—or whether it were that the 
Knight’s ardent fancy was kindled to a 
pitch <.f beatific exultation—wc cannot say : 
ceitain however it was that as her lids pro¬ 
nounced iho9e words, her countenance sud¬ 
denly seemed to shine with a preternatu¬ 
ral radiance—and De Colmar felt as if he 
were indeed looking upon an angel. 

The idolatry—the worehip—the admira¬ 
tion which filled his brain, merged into a 
delirium—lus heart palpitated violently— 
his head swam—wild and thrilling hopes 
sprang up in his breast—his vision became 
obscured—he staggered back towards the 
parapet of the rampart—then he passed his 
hand before his eyes—he gazed again— 
and Gloria was gone !’ 

CHAPTER XVIL 

THE MEETING! WITH 8ATANA18. 

Twas evening—beautiful evening; and 


the purest, brightest flood of argentine 
splendour filled the air. The tall towers of 
Prague shone as if sheathed in silver; and 
each pinnacle glistened as if tipped with 
a star. 

In the deep clear blue of the over-arch¬ 
ing sky sate the virgin goddess of the night 
on her alabaster throne; and the cold 
chaste glory of her crystal crown was re¬ 
flected in the c dm bo om of the river Mol- 
dan, on whose banks the Bohemian capital 
is built. 

Amidst the silence, and softness, and 
f eshness of this moon lit scene, Sir Ernest 
tie Colmar entered the spacious gardens 
attached to the palace which no longer 
harbored a Sovereign. The massive tow¬ 
ers of alight grey hue—the long, arched, 
narrow windows shining like polished mir¬ 
rors—the noble ascent of white marble 
steps leading to the principal entrance— 
and the numerous exquisite specimens of 
sculpture scattered upon the terrace of the 
palatial edifice, contrasted with the deep 
green of the foliage and with those sombre 
shades which are inseparable from even a 
glowing night. 

But all was still! No strains of delicious 
music floated from the casements of that 
splendid stiucture—no brilliant crowds 
moved in the mazy dance within those regal 
halls—no floods of roseate light gushed 
forth from the lofty portals. Nor did the 
gardens gleam with refulgent illumina¬ 
tions to provoke the jealousy and disturb 
the calm dignity of the silver moon—nor 
did countless firms of sylph-like grace yield 
with gay gallants to the soft blandishments 
of love in the acacia bowers, or trip light¬ 
ly and glancingly along the parterres of 
roses. 

Gone was the blaze of tinsel pageantry 
attendant upon the royal state: the pomp— 
the luxury—the ostentation—the magnifi¬ 
cence of monarchy had vanished os if their 
very existence were a dream ! Darkness 
was within the gilded saloons—silence 
reigned in the gardens and the groves—and 
the breath of no King weighed like lead 
upon the elastic atmosphere. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar sighed as he stood 
for a few moments to survey the desert 
palace: and yet to his soul rushed the con¬ 
viction that it would have been better for 
the human race had mankind obeyed the 
solemn warning which the Almighty con¬ 
veyed by the lips of the Prophet Samuel 
against the raising up of Kings ! 

But suddenly a hand was laid lightly 
upon his shoulder—and starting from a 
mournful reverie to the consciousness of a 
pleasure ineffably sweet, be turned and 
beheld the beautiful Satanais. 

Not a word of greeting, however, could 
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he utter f< r nearly a minute: not a syllable 
expressive of courtesy or j >y could he in¬ 
duce his lips to frame- His senses appear- 
ed suddenly wrapt in an elysian bliss, tiie 
full delight of which could only be appre¬ 
ciated m ihe midst of profound silence: an 
ineffible tenderness steeped his very soul in 
the soft and melting transports of a pro¬ 
longed ecstacy. His heart was bathed in 
a fount of amb osial sweets: he was intoxi¬ 
cated as if with that nectar of the gods 
which produced the effect of generous wine 
yet left the memory unimpaired and the 
imagination free. 

And no wonder that he should thus have 
experienced a b’iss which rendered his bo¬ 
som too full for the 1 ips to give utterance in 
the language of earth to feelings which ap¬ 
peared the emotions of heaven. 

For if Satanais had seemed lovely to his 
eyes when he beheld her at the Taborite 
encampment, she now burst upon him in the 
dark splendor of a beauty incredible even 
to think of. Throwing off a large black 
veil which had covered her head and ali the 
tipper part of her person, she suddenly 
stood before him like the genius of an ori¬ 
ental tale—or like the embodiment of a 
wild a d romantic allegory personifying the 
moonlight and the shades of evening, sin¬ 
gularly blended! 

No longer attired in the strange garb 
which she wore at the encampment, the 
liouri was clad in garmests more fully be¬ 
coming her sex, and which set off to a new 
advantage her tall, symmetrical, and well- 
developed figure. For her dress was of 
purple velvet, the plaits and folds of which 
produced effects where the richesl gloss al¬ 
ternated with the deepest, darkest shades ; 
and thus the skirt, of the queenly robe had 
an air of massive splendor as it flowed up¬ 
on the ground —completely concealing the 
limbs which the former attire of Satanais 
had exposed in all their robust but exqui¬ 
site proportions. 

The outlines of the stomacher were 
marked with pearls; peails also displayed 
the upper edge of the boddice; and as it 
took its shape from the luxurious bu.-t which 
it orly half imprisoned, these rows of pearls, 
thrown out with d zz ing effect by the dark 
velvet, traced the inflections and described 
the undulations of the rounded contours. 
Thus all the fine traits of that striking and 
brilliant figure—all the sculptural richness 
of the grandly rising bosom and splendidly 
modelled shoulders—and all the harmony 
of the proportions, with their voluptuous 
swell or their soft relief, were set off and 
delineated to die utmost advantage. 

Tne sleeves of the purple velvet dress 
were loose and hanging, and fr nged with 
silver: they descended to the elbow, thus 


leaving bare the lower part of the arm so 
round, and p'ump, arid polished, with dia¬ 
mond bracelets upon the wrist-, and rings 
set with kindred stones upon the taper fin¬ 
gers 

Her hair—that gins y hair of raven dark¬ 
ness and silken richness—feU in heavy 
tresses upon her shoulders and in undula¬ 
ting masses down her back ; and it glisten¬ 
ed with gems ns jf a shower of frozer. 
tears had fallen upon the head of this su- 
peib creature 1 

And her countenance!—Oh! lovely as 
she had seemed when De Colmar first be¬ 
held her reclining upon the green sward in 
front of Zitzka’s pavilion—lovely as he 
thought her when in the wood, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, she had made the appoint¬ 
ment that was kept so faithfully now —ten 
thousand times more lovely did she appear 
to him then! For what language can 
supply words to depict, the beauty of ihose 
features which would have seemed so soft¬ 
ly harmonious and tenderly melting had not 
the transcendent brilliancy of the eyes shed 
upon them a halo of living lustre and im¬ 
parted to them an expression of grandeur 
and magnificence. 

The transparent purity, the fine clearness, 
and the healthy animation of her dark olive 
skin gave an air of impassioned fervor to 
her character, which the hue of the lips, 
more lively in their scarlet than moistened 
coral, enhanced into the intensity of desire: 
but these effects were subdued and all 
grossness of feeling was mitigated by the 
finely intellectual cast of the whole counte¬ 
nance and bythegenius which sat enthron¬ 
ed so grandly on the noble brow. 

Such was ihe creature of wondrous bea- 
tv in whose presence De Colmar again found 
himself. Forgotten was the lady whom he 
had met in the morning—the divine Gloria 
whose loveliness had seemed to ravish his 
heart in a moment: yet—forgotten was 6he 
as completely as if there were not such a 
being in existence—Satanais alone filled 
his memory, his mind, his thoughts—and 
he had eyes, and ears, a d sensations only 
for this darkly splendid being whose charms 
were calculated to steal away insidiously, 
though not ihe less surely, the heart which 
the other overwhelmed so abruptly with a 
blaze of glory. 

And thus was it, then, amidst the silence 
and softness, and freshness of the moon-lit 
scene, that Sir Ernest de Colmar encoun¬ 
tered the Daughter of Satan! 

4 Your Excellency wished to see me 
again,’ snid the lady, at length breaking the 
spell of silence; ‘and I arn here—true to 
the promise which I made vou.’ 

‘You are here—and I thank you! 7 ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar, starting from his bliss- 
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ful reverie as that voice, so melodious in 
its golden richness, fell upon his ear, touch¬ 
ing a chord that vibrated to his very heart. 

* When your Excellency was about to 
quit the Toborite encampment ten or twelve 
dayt ago,’ resumed Satanais, hastily, ‘you 
asked me for my friendship—and l granted 
it Has your Excellency forgotten that in¬ 
cident?’ she demanded, fixing her glorious 
eyes upon him with an air of mingled scru¬ 
tiny, hope, and apprehension. 

‘Forgotten it!’ ejaculated Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, taking her hand and retaining it in 
both his own: ‘such an act were at any 
time and under any circumstances unwor¬ 
thy of a knight 8nd a gentleman,’ he added 
in a fervent tone : ‘ but towards you , charm¬ 
ing lady, it were a crime—a foul crime—u 
deed of infamy! For the greater the merits 
of a woman, the more binding should be 
the influence and the more imperious the 
claims which she has upon true chivalry 

Thus speaking, the Knight raised to his 
lips the soft warm hand of Satarais, who 
abandoned it to him for a few moments and 
then gently withdrew it. 

4 Your Excellency, therefore, still demands 
my friendship ?’ she said : ‘ and 1 am hence¬ 
forth to look upon you also as a friend ?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid that it should be other¬ 
wise !’ exclaimed De Colmar. 4 But where¬ 
fore these questions, Satanais ?’ 

4 Because it were unbecoming in me to 
remain with your Excellency another min¬ 
ute in this secluded place and at such an 
hour, unless it were under the sacred guard¬ 
ianship of that chivalrous friendship which 
a knight may entertain for a ladv,—a friend 
ship,’ added Satanais in a lower tone, 
• which she is permitted to reciprocate.’ 

‘Charming girl—as discreet and prudent 
as you are lovely !’ exclaimed De Colmar; 
‘the day may come when I shall indeed be 
enabled to testify my friendship towards 
you. For you are by some means leagued 
with a band which, though well-meaning, 
conscientious, and exemplary, may never¬ 
theless experience vicissitude—and then/ 
added the Knight proudly, ‘humb e though 
I appear, it may yet fall within my means 
to afford efficient succor to yourself, beau¬ 
teous lady {* 

‘ My gratitude—my sincerest gratitude is 
your due, b ir Knight,* said Satanais, her 
dark eyes speaking her thanks at the same 
time, but far more eloquently than even her 
words. 4 Ar.d vet another question have I 
to ask you,’ she continued, her tone growing 
suddenly serious.* Have you well reflected 
on the subject whereof we have been speak¬ 
ing ?—-have you well weighed all the consi¬ 
derations which should suggest themselves 
with regard to the institution of a compact 
of friendship between you and me ?* 


4 1 had not indeed reflected that friend¬ 
ship is a dangerous sentiment,’ answered 
De Colmar, suddenly struck by the idea 
which the lady’s remark could not fail to 
engender. ‘ Listen to me, Satanais—listen 
to me with attention—while 1 speak frank¬ 
ly and candidly to you.’ 

^ 4 1 am listening,’ said the Daughter of 
Satan, in a low and tremulous tone which 
evinced internal agitation. 4 Come,’ she 
exclaimed hastily, 4 let us ascend to the 
terrace of yon deserted palace and walk 
slowly to and fro while you enter upon the 
explanations which you are evidently about 
to give me. 

De Colmar took her hand—and it trem¬ 
bled in his own. Va inly, vainly did he en¬ 
deavor to appear as if he observed not that 
indication of emotion : vainly did he strug¬ 
gle against the sudden inclination which 
urged him to bestow on that hand a reassu¬ 
ring pressure. The feeling was irresista- 
b e—the impulse was stronger than himself; 
the spell of a transcendent witchery was 
upon him, the silent but powerful incanta¬ 
tion of the Daughter of Satan’s glorious 
eyes enthralled his entire being. The mere 
contact of that soft warm hand was thril¬ 
ling, intoxicating, ecstatic; and, as it still 
trembled in his own, he pressed it! 

Yes—he pressed it ; and the pressure was 
returned gently, but unmistakably ; and at 
the same moment Satanais threw upon him 
a look so full ol feeling, so replete with the 
most melting tenderness, though conveyed 
by the lustrous beams of eyes whose ordi¬ 
nary rays were lightn : ngs—that a glow of 
in'liable bliss was diffused throughout his 
entire frame, and'his heart appeared plung¬ 
ed into an atmosphere of beatific raptures. 

They gained the terrace—and hand in 
hand they walked slowly along that marble 
platform adorned with statues which shone 
with a spectral whiteness in the pure lustre 
of the moon. 

4 You were telling me, Sir Knigh 4 ,’ said 
Satanais, ‘tha 4 when you besought me to 
accord you my friendship, you remembered 
not that it was a dangerous sentiment.’ 

And she uttered the concluding words of 
the sentence, her voice grew tremulous and 
low? like music dying off at a distance. 

I he observation which you have repeat¬ 
ed, answered De Colmar, * did indeed fall 
from my lips: and I must frankly confess 
that in 0119 sense it may m t-admit of a very 
courteous interpretation. But I take hea¬ 
ven to witness, Satanais, that 1 did not 
mean to oflbnd you—much less to wound 
your feelings! t No, no— I would sooner 
perish before your eyes in the blood of a 
suicide than give you pain. For I was 
about to explain to you that dazzled by 
your transcenucnt beauty—overpowered by 
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the more llr n earthly influence of your 
charms—yielding to the impulse of emo¬ 
tions never known or felt till then, I be¬ 
sought >our friendship-■’ 

4 And you now repent the rashness of 
your demand?’ exc aimed Satanais, sud¬ 
denly withdrawing her hand. 

‘This is cruel—unkind—most undeserv¬ 
ed !’ ejiicula ed De Colmar, turning towards 
her and looking with mingled tenderness 
and reproach into her deep unfathomable 
eyes. ‘For, as heaven can attest,’he con¬ 
tinued in a tone of increasing fervor, 4 1 
was about to declare that although 1 be¬ 
sought your friendship in a moment of 
enthusiasm and without an instant’s re¬ 
flection—yet that never can 1 regard it 
otherwise than as a boon of which any 
knight in Christendom should be proud.’ 

Satanais gave him her hand—but, spoke 
no word ; and for a few minutes they walk¬ 
ed on in silence together. 

4 Yes,’ resumed De Colmar, at length,— 
‘the more I now contemplate this friend¬ 
ship which w’c have vowed to each other, 
the greater is my delight. For although it 
may happen that the party whose side cir¬ 
cumstances compel me to espouse may pro¬ 
claim war—yes, open war against the sect 
with which you are associated, neverthe¬ 
less shall we be friends, Satanais—and 
even while in hostility with your Taborite 
people, shall 1 be enabled to watch over 
your safety But these are not the only 
considerations which make me rejoice at 
the compact which we have formed. For, 
as a true knight, am I bound by that com¬ 
pact to serve you in any way and by all 
means consistent with mine honor: and the 
day and the hour may haply come when you 
will have need of my arm. Then, Sttanais 
—dear Satanais, thou wilt find it it is no 
coward champion to whom thou hast en¬ 
trusted thy cause, whatever it may be! For 
I swear, by yon moon which treads so love¬ 
ly and brightly in its deep blue path on 
high, that should there be at any time found 
a man capable of even threatening thee with 
insult,—and shou’d the circumstance reach 
mine ears,—never will I rest until I hnve 
avenged thee! Dost thou hear me, Satan¬ 
ais 7* 

* I hear thee—oh ! I henr thee—my 
brave and generous friend,’ she exclaimed, 
in a tone that evinced an effusion of the 
heart’s most joyous feelings: and 1 thank 
thee from the bottom of my soul! Poor 
however is the return which I can make 
thee: for all I can proffer—all 1 can pro- 
irise, is the love of a sister. An/ should 

ou, therefore, ever be stretched on the 

ed of sickness. God send that 1 may be 
near to minister to you—to sustain your 
aching head—to place the cooling cup to 


your lips—and breathe words of solace and 
hope in your ear.’ 

4 Excellent Sa*anais!’ cried de Colmar, 
profoundly moved by all th t the lady had 
just said : 4 how an iable is your disposition 
—how good is your heart! My God! by 
what terrible inconsistency could’st thou 
have acquired the name of the Davghter of 
Satan ?* 

4 Oh! ’tis a dread history—a narrative 
full of affright and horror—a legend re¬ 
plete with a wild and appalling interest!’ 
xclaimed Satanais, pressing the Knight’s 
hand fconvulsively and throwing agitated 
looks around as if she feared lest spectres 
s :ould start from the sombre shade pro¬ 
duced by the buttresses of the building, or 
that the white statues should spring into 
a hideous and ghastly life, 

4 Pardon me for having made so indis¬ 
creet an observation,’ said De C dinar. 

* I meant it not with a view to elicit any 
partic Oar explanation from your lips, 
sweet lady: :t was a mere passing remark, 
uttered on the impulse of the moment-’ 

‘Cease this exculpatory tone, interrupted 
Satanais, bending on the Knight a look of 
kindness and tender confidence: 4 are we 
not friends ?—and should secrets exist be¬ 
tween us? No—no,’ she exclaimed, her 
harmonious voice swelling into a tone of 
enthusiasm: ‘I will not return with mis¬ 
trust and diffidence oil the generous as¬ 
surances which you have ere now given 
me ! Besides,’ she added, as if a sudden 
idea had struck her,—* it may be in your 
power to aid me with your advice—your 
counsel? Yes—l will reveal to you,’she 
added more reflectively, ‘that wild and 
wondrous narrative: I will breathe to the 
ears of friendship the legend of mystery 
and h< rror!’ 

But scarcely had she uttered these 
words, when a loud voice—coming appa¬ 
rently from the depths of the very earth— 
exclaimed in deep sonorous tones, 4 Daugh¬ 
ter of fcPtan, thine hour approacheth T 

4 Avaunt, Demon!’ shrieked the af¬ 
frighted girl in a tone and, staggering 
forward, she would have fallen headlong 
from the marble terrace, had not Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar caught her in his arms. 

A loud fiendish laugh, as if a maniac 
were expressing a diabolical joy, rang, 
through the air: and so strong was the 
convulsive spasm which shook the form of 
Satanai with an indescribable dread, that 
the Knight was compelled to wind his 
arms completely around her and even press 
her to his bosom in order to prevent her 
from falling heavily on the hard pave¬ 
ment. 

Then a long moan succeeded to the 
thrilling, piercing cry which mingled an- 
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guish and horror had torn from her very 
heart—and, closing those lustrous eyes 
which fjr a moment had gleamed and 
and shone with a terrific wildness she re¬ 
mained still, motionless, and ns one dead 
in the embrace of Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

Shaking off by a powerful effort the 
•sudden feeling of superstitious awe which 
had seized ur>on himself, nnd murmuring 
a few words of prayer to his patron saint, 
the Knight rapidly descended from the 
marble terrace, and bore his charming 
burthen to a seat in an arbour where the 
honeysuckle and clematis entertwining 
hung in graceful festoons. Then she open¬ 
ed her eyes again—and wildly her hasty 
looks were cast around, as if dreading to 
encounter some hideous spectre or some 
object of appalling terror. 

But when her gaze met that of Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar, her countenance—as the 
pure moonlight shone fully upon it through 
the enhance ot the arbour immediately 
softened into an expression of unimaginable 
tenderness, confidence, and gratitude; and 
slowly raising In rself to a sitting posture 
from the half-embrace in which he re¬ 
tained her, she murmured, 4 A thousand 
thanks for your kindness towards me! It 
was terrible—Oh ! it was terrible—that 
interruption—and the shock which it gave 
me-’ 

‘But tell me, Satanais—tell me,* ex¬ 
claimed the Knight, hastily seizing her 
hand and fixing Ins eyes upon her coun¬ 
tenance,—‘what meant those awful words 
which the mysterious voice proclaimed ?’ 

* I dare not enter upon explanations now,’ 
replied the lady, flinging hurried and af¬ 
frighted glances around. ‘On another 
occasion—at an early opportunity-’ 

‘ Nevertheless, you must not leave n e in 
this suspense,’ interrupted Sir Ernest. * I 
am not snperstitiously inclined—and 1 
would sooner attribute to human agency 
than to a preternatural source the incident 
which has just occurred. But that voice 
was so omnious—the word* it uttered were 
of such terrible significancy—and the ef¬ 
fects produced upon you, beauteous lady, 
were so startling-’ 

‘Oh! force me not into explanations at 
present!’ exclaimed Satanais, apparently 
writhing beneath the influence of appalling 
reminiscences. ‘ I cannot collect my 
thoughts sufficiently nor command courage 
enough to tell the dread tale which alone 
can i ccount for the voice that you have 
heard, the warning it gave, and the effect 
ft produced, Oh ! spare me now, my dear 
friend,’ she cried, clasping her hands and 
extending them in an appealing manner 
towards him : ‘urge me not to commence 
a narrative that must awaken memories 


more poignant and arouse horrors more 
frightful than those which have alreudy 
made me their victim !’ 

‘ But shall we soon meet again, Satan¬ 
ais ?’ demanded the Knight, profoundly 
touched by her manner and entertaining 
fur her an immense sympathy, despite of 
one awful misgiving which, energetically 
as he struggled to crush it, still rose upper¬ 
most in Iih mind. 

‘ We will meet soon again—very soon, 1 
replied the dark complexioned hotiri: and 
althrugh her raven hair shone as with a 
glory in the pure moonlight and her eyes 
were as bright as if each were animated 
with the condensed lustre of the sun, yet 
was there something about hor6o soft and 
inching and her beauty now became so 
gentle and winning that ,an indescribable 
tenderness stole over I)e Colmar, and he 
felt his cheek mantle and his heart throb 
with the strange spell of a passion to him 
so new! 

4 You say that wc shall meet again,’ he 
observed, in a low and tremulous lone: 

‘ but when will it be ?* 

‘ I cannot fix a day nor an hour,* re¬ 
sponded the charming creature, modulating 
her voice to that subdued and mournful 
tenderness which fil ed his own: 4 but you 
may rest assured,’ she added, with some 
degree of bashfulness and hesitation, ‘that 
l will 6eek an early opportunity to make 
you acquainted with the 6trange history 
of my birth. Farewell, Sir Knight, for the 
present—farewell. 

‘ Nay—one moment!’ ejaculated Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar, springing from the seat 
and seizing her hand as she was about to 
fly from the arbor: ‘ tell me lady,—tell me, 
dear lady, what meant those terrible words 
which still ring in my ears? For, Oh ! I 
cannot believe, even for an instant, that the 
Enemy of Mankind has acquired a right or 
a claim with regard to yourself-’ 

‘ Holy God ! am I not the Daughter of 
Satan ?’ she exclaimed, an expression of 
awful wildness and unutterable horror 
sweeping over her countenance, while her 
eyes suddenly appeared to dart forth living 
lightnings. 

‘ But this is terrible—terrible ?’ cried Do 
Colmar, flinging himself back upon the 
scat of the arbor, and covering his face 
with both his hands: for it now indeed 
seemed evident there was a deeper and 
a more awful meaning in the name of Sa¬ 
tanais than he had hitherto supposed. 

For nearly a minnte did he remain wrap¬ 
ped in a most painful reverie; then, sud¬ 
denly becoming aware that the silence of 
j utter solitude prevailed upon him, he raised 
I his eyes and found that he was alone; 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TWO PAGES. 

In the meantime—while the precedin'? 
interview was taking place between Sir Er 
nest de Colmar and the b autiful but mys¬ 
terious Satanais—the Knight’s two pages, 
Lionel and Konrad, had sallied forth to¬ 
gether to enjoy the loveliness of the eve¬ 
ning and contemplate the silent features of 
the Bohemian capital in the pure moonlight. 

The youths, having walked completely 
around the ramparts, reached the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of the southern gate and were 
already'thinking of returning to the hostel, 
when they were suddenly encountered by 
an old woman of respectable appearance 
and whose features wore a prepossessing 
air of cheerfulness and good humor. 

*’Tisa pleasant evening, fair youths,’she 
exclaimed, thus familiarly accosting the 
youths, after having surveyed them both 
with some attention. 

* Yes—the weather is charming, worthy 
dame,’ responded Lionel in a courteous 
tone; ‘ and your fine city appears even 
more lovely by mooonlight than when 
bathed in the golden lustre of day.’ 

‘ Ye arcstrangers, then, in Prague, hand¬ 
some youths ?’ observed the old woman, in¬ 
quiringly. 

‘ Not altogether,’answered Konrad—see¬ 
ing that we have already been here seve¬ 
ral days.’ 

* And do you purpose to tarry here much 
longer ?’ asked the dame, who seemed both 
inquisitive and garrulous. 

‘We are not our own masters,’replied 
Lionel: ‘ but it is not probable that our 
residence in Prague will be prolonged 
many weeks. All depends upon the dura¬ 
tion of the businesss which is to occupy 
the nobles who assemble to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ah 1’ ejaculated the old woman : ‘ then 
am I to understand that you are l>oth at¬ 
tached to the person of one of those high 
and mighty chiefs who within the last few 
days have arrived in Prague ?’ 

‘Your conjecture is accurate, good dame,’ 
said Lionel. ‘ But we must noiv return to 
our quarters. Come, Konrad—it is grow¬ 
ing late.’ 

‘Late!’ exclaimed the old woman, in a 
tone of such mingled irony and contempt 
that the youths, who were already walking 
away, turned round and contemplated her 
with astonishment. ‘Late!’she repeated 
in a manner that tended still farther to 
rivet their attention and excite their 
curiosity: ‘ is it possible that ye serve so 
harsh and severe a master that he compels 
ou to seek your chambers at the very 
our when music breathes its melting 
■trains in the abode of luxury, and when 


the bright eyes of beauty look brighter 
atill in the blaze of crystal chandeliers?* 
Oh * fie—to think of stretching your indo¬ 
lent limbs on the couch of s umber when 
the voluptuous dance courts the presence of 
your grac ful forms and the fuir hand of 
lovely woman is ready to hold the wine cup 
to your lip*!’ 

k She mves ! Let us depart,’ whispered 
Konrad, endeavoring to lead his companion 
a wav. 

‘ No —nnt yet,’ returned the hitter, in the 
same subdued tone: ‘ for if this be madness, 
there is me*hod in it, Konrad—and I am 
much deceiveu if some pleasant adventure 
is not developing itself for our enjoyment.* 

* You imagine that l am either speaking, 
in j^st, or uttering meaningless things, fair 
youths,* said the old woman, who had nut 
failed to perceive the desire of the one to 
depart and the other to remain: * but I am 
neither prone to in reasonable jocularity nor 
to waste iny time in folly. I am going 
straightway hence to a perfect paradise up¬ 
on earth—where brilliantly lighted halls are 
crowded with the gallant and the handsome, 
ihe beautiful and the fascinating — where 
music pours forth its sweetest strains and 
the softest voices unite in tenderers—where 
tables groan beneath the luxuries which all 
the corners of the world furnish as a ban¬ 
quet—and where pleasure wafts the soul 
away from its sense of mortal restraint and 
bears it to a realm of elysian bliss. Such 
is the destination whither I am now bound: 
but must I go alone ?’ 

‘ By heavens ! no, good dame—provided 
1 may accompany thee !’ exclaimed Lionel, 
enraptured at the glowing description 
which the old woman pave of her earthly 
paradise ; and, without waiting for her re¬ 
ply, be turned to his companion, saying* 
• Did I not assure thee Konrad, that this 
was an adventure which we must not hesi¬ 
tate to embrace ?’ 

‘ Indeed, fair youths,’hastily observed the 
dame—‘ye are right well welcome to ac¬ 
company me, and l cun promise that your 
reception will prove of the most flattering 
description.’ 

I perceive but one difficulty,* said Kon¬ 
rad. now yielding, though somewhat more 
lard ly than Lionel, to the temptation 
which the old woman presented in such 
dazzling colors to their veiw. 

‘ And that difficulty 1 can anticipate/ re¬ 
plied Lionel, speaking aside and in an un¬ 
der tone. ‘ You are afraid that our excel- 
bnt and kind-hearted master will chide us 
to-morrow tor returning home late to-night 
But < n this head there is naught to appre¬ 
hend : for ere he went out just now he in¬ 
timated to me that he dispensed with our 
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services for the remainder of the even¬ 
ing.’ 

4 In this case I hesitate no longer,’ ex 
claimed Konrad aloud: then addressing 
himself to the old woman, he said, 4 We 
are prepared to avail ourselves, good* lame, 
of the invitation which you have given us 
to this unknown paradise of whose portals 
you seem to possess ti e key : but I pray 
you to grant us a few minutes’ license that 
we may return to the hos.el at which we 
are staying in order to make such change 
in our apparel as will benefit us for the 
courtly company to whom you so kindly 
purpose to introduce us.’ 

‘ It is not necessary, fair youth,’ said the 
old woman. ‘At the noble mansion whi¬ 
ther I am about to lead you, there is a 
toilette-chamber which will furnish you with 
raiment 'veil becoming your graceful forms 
and handsome countenances. Come, then 
—delay not—for we have a journey to per¬ 
form. ere we reach the entrance of that 
terrestrial paradise of which I am but the 
humble porteress.’ 

‘A journey! exclaimed both of the 
youths, with a simultaneous expression of 
astonishment. ‘ We thought that this 
scene of pleasure and gaiety was close at 
hand—within the city walls-’ 

‘ VV hat does an hour’s travelling on horse¬ 
back alarm you, Sir Page ?’ cried the old 
wwtuan in a tone of sovereign contempt. 

‘ Oh! if this be the case, I beseech you to 
remain where you are, you will indeed do 
best to decline the invitation which your 
prepossessing exterior and amiable looks 
prompted me to give you-’ 

4 And suddenly checking herself as if it 
were useless to bestow further observa¬ 
tions upon the matter, the indignant dame 
W8s hurrying off when Lionel caught her 
by the sleeve of her dress, exclaiming, 

* Pardon us, I beseech thee—and disap¬ 
point us not, after having so highly raised 
our curiosity and our hopes.’ 

‘^Follow me, then,’ said the woman, suf 
fenng herself to be appeased: ‘ but I warn 
you, fair youths, that unless you implicitly 
obey all the conditions 1 shall impose upon 
you, it will be impossible for me to procure 
you the honor, the gratification, and the 
delight which may become yours on such 
easy terms. 

‘Lead the way, good dame,’ cried 
Lionel;‘and you shall find us as docile 
and obedient to your commands as if we 
were carrying out the behest of our own 
much-loved master.’ 

The old woman smiled approvingly—and 
descending from the rampart, she passed 
out of the postern-gate, followed by the 
two pages. 

Turning abruptly to the left, as soon as 


the outworks of the fortifications were 
cleared, they proceeded at a rapid rate for 
nearly a mile, and then entered a grove 
intersected by a narrow winding path. The 
old woman walked with singular agility 
considering her years; and in a short time 
they reached a cemetry the marble monu¬ 
ments of which gleamed white and 
ghastly in the brilliant lustre gf the spot¬ 
less moon. Threading this burial-ground, 
the dame led the way towards a small 
chapel, in the rear of which a man was 
holding three horses. 

Two of the animals were saddled in the 
usual style: the third had a pill, n for the 
accommodation of the femaie. But be¬ 
fore she either mounted her own steed or 
invited the youths to bestride the others, 
the man who had held them, and who was 
dressed in the me lial garb of a hostler, 
fetched from the'interior of the chapel, two 
ecclesiastical gowns; and presenting one 
to Lionel and the other to Konrad, he bade 
them envelop themselves therein. 

Though for an instant startled by this 
request, neither of the youths chose to be 
the first to offer an objection: a spirit of 
pride would not permit one to evince any 
apprehension in the presence of the other— 
and thus they both complied with the sin¬ 
gular demand. But something more was 
now to be exacted from them: for scarcely 
had they assumed the gowns which hung so 
loosely and disfiguringly about their slim 
end graceful forms, when the old woman, 
addressing them in a wheedling, coaxing 
tone, said, ‘The path to that paradise 
whither I am about to conduct you, must 
be shrouded in mystery and veiled in se¬ 
crecy. You have pledged yourselves to 
be dociled and obedient to any condi¬ 
tions which I may impose ; it is now, then, 
that I demand the fulfilment of your so¬ 
lemn promise.’ 

‘ What do you require of us, good dame ? 
asked Konrad, almo*t regretting that he 
had embraced an adventure whicji was al¬ 
ready characterised by such singular fea¬ 
tures. 

‘That you permit me to close the hoods 
of these gowns over your countenance,’ 
was the response; ‘ and that you seek not 
to remove them until we arrive at our jour¬ 
ney’s end.’ 

‘ . ft. 80 •’ exclaimed Lionel, hastily. 

‘ This incident already savours of the ro¬ 
mantic,’ he observed to his companion. s 

‘ Heaven grant that it may not terminate 
more seriously,’ said Konrad, in the lowest 
possible whisper. 

Lionel made no reply— but hastened to 
I throw the cowl over his head ; and the old 
j woman buttoned it carefully in front. She 
| then performed the same ceremony towards 
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Konrad; and, this being done, the hostler 
assisted the youths to mount the animals 
which were already pawing the ground im¬ 
patiently. The old woman was next placed 
by the man’s aid upon her pillion, and sta¬ 
tioning herself between the two pages, she 
was enabled to hold the guiding-rein at¬ 
tached to each of their horses. 

In this manner the party rode away from 
the cemetery at a brisk trot. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour not a 
word was spoken : hut at the expiration of 
that timfi the steeds were reined in to a 
walk, and the old woman availed herself of 
the opportunity to utter a few reassuring 
words to her youthful companions. 

‘You must not be surprised nor alarmed, 
young sirs,' she said ‘ at the mystery which 
thus shrouds your journey to the place ol 
our destination. The truth is that having 
once passed a night in the mid-t ot that 
scene of pleasure, luxury, and enjoyment, 
you may never again hope to penetrate 
thither: the same guest thus introduced 
from the great busy wnrld without, must 
not cross the threshold of that noble man¬ 
sion a second time. But so ravishing are 
the attractions—so irresistible the fascina¬ 
tions of this terrestrial paradise, that he 
who has once sipped of the cup of pleasure 
within that sphere of love, and music, and 
festivity, can n« ver divest himself ot the 
ardent longing that prompts him to return. 
And inasmuch as 1 have already told you 
that such return is forbidden—so is it ne¬ 
cessary to veil from the eye of the guest 
the path which leads to a scene wherein all 
his sweetest reminiscences will be ever 
after centred. Now, fair youths,’ demanded 
the old woman, in a lively tone, ‘ do you 
comprehend wherefore i am leading you 
blindfolded to a spot the glories of which 
surpass the brightest and most enchanting 
visions that your slumber ever conjured 
up ?* 

i Yes—we understand—and we are satis¬ 
fied,’ said Konrad, ashamed of the tempo¬ 
rary alarm which he had ere now experi¬ 
enced, and anxious to convince his fellow- 
page that he no longer entertained any 

misgiving. . . , 

‘ You have raised my curiosity and my 
hopes to such a degree,* cried the more 
enthusiastic and impassioned Lionel, ‘ that 
were it necessary to pass through unheard- 
of perils and encounter incredible dangers, 
in order to reach the earthly paradise whici 
you have depicted, good dame, I should not 
hesitate to dare them all.’ 

‘ Which sentiment I now cordially echo, 
observed Konrad, catching the spirit of 
adventure and the chivalrous ^ove of enter¬ 
prise which animated his companion. 

‘Worthy are ye then, fair youths, ex¬ 


claimed the old woman, i of the pleasure* 
and delights to which ye are hastening.* 
While she whs yet speaking, the animals 
broke out into a smart canter; and for three 
quarters of an hour more the journeys waa 
continued in silence. 

At the expiration of that interval the 
party halted—a massive door swung heavily 
on its hinges—and the equest ian dame 
1 conducted the two youthful companions into 
a paved court-yard, where they alighted.— 
The hoods were speedily unbuttoned—the 
gowns were thrown off—and a mellowed 
blaze of roseate lustre streamed froni innu¬ 
merable windows upon the eyes of tbo 
pages 

For a moment they were dazzled and be¬ 
wildered by the vermeil effulgence which 
thus shone forth upon them , but a second 
glance showed them that they were in a 
court surrounded by a stately marble edi 
flee, the casements of which were of stain¬ 
ed glass. Several pages, elegantly dressed, 
advanced towards them from the threshold 
of a hall, the vast folding doors of which 
stood open; and while some received their 
horsrs, others conducted the two youths in¬ 
to the mansion. The old woman did not 
accompany them*: but ere they passed from 
the court, Lionel and Konrad turned their 
heads and threw upon her a look of grati¬ 
tude for having brought them to a place the 
exterior of which seemed to give ample pro¬ 
mise that all her representations would be 
fulfi led within. 

The dependants of the mansion conducted 
the two youths up a marble staircase adorn¬ 
ed with immense vases filled with the 
choicest flowers, and lighted by lamps held 
in the hands of alabaster statues. All was 
bright and glowing: the air was laden with 
perfume ;—and sounds*of music from dis¬ 
tant rooms stole softly and entrancingly 
upon the ears. 

Lionel and Konrad were already intoxi¬ 
cated with the delightful anticipation of all 
the pleasures hinted at by the old woman; 
and they ceased to remember the myste¬ 
rious circumstances under which the night 8 
adventure was begun. The pages escorted 
them into an elegantly furnished toilette- 
chamber, whence a bathing-room opened; 
and pointing to a wardrobe, one of the de¬ 
pendants intimated that it contained an as¬ 
sortment of costumes whence they might 
select tfiose which they fancied to be the 
most becoming. The same servitor added 
that in half an-hour he would return and 
conduct the two guests to the saloons where 
the company would be by that time as¬ 
sembled. The pages then retired— and 
Lionel and Konrad found themselves alone. 

But they had litile leisure for hazarding 
conjectures relative to the adventure the in- 
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cidents of which appeared to have only just 
begun. The wardrobe displayed to their 
admiring eyes such a variety of tasteful, 
elegant, and rich dresses that they were at 
a loss to make a selection. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that the minutes were slipping rapidly 
away and that they had none to spare, they 
hastened to fix their choice ; and this im¬ 
portant step being taken, they addressed 
themselves in good earnest to their toillette 

Having first bathed in tepid founts of 
water peifumed with essence of roHes, they 
assumed the rich and elegant apparel which 
they had chosen ; and assuredly if it had 
been the old woman s aim to select the two 
handsomest and most graceful y< uihs in 
Prague to be introduced as gm sts to the 
mansion on the present occasion, she could 
not huve more successfully performed her 
task. 

The half hour having expired, the pages 
re-appeared. Lionel and Konrad followed 
them away from the toilette-chamber— 
across u magnificent landing at the head of 
the marble staircase—and thence to an an¬ 
te-room at the extremity of which two tall 
porters, in superb liveries, were stationed 
motionless as statues against a pair of lofty 
folding-doors which shone like burnished 
gold. 

Almost at the very instant that Lionel 
and Konrad were ushered into this ante¬ 
room, a superb water-clock standing in a 
niche proclaimed the hour of midnight: 
then, the moment that it had ceased striking, 
a silver bell suspended in an illuminated 
lantern rising above an opening in the ceil¬ 
ing, began to tinkle melodiously; the rich¬ 
ly dressed porters rolled back the gilded 
folding-doors, and the interior ofan immense 
saloon revealed to the dazzled and bewild¬ 
ered youths such a blaze of female loveli¬ 
ness as never burst on mortal eyes before. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FESTIVAL. 

Yfs —it was indeed a terrestrial para¬ 
dise which thus broke upon the view of 
Lionel and Konrad when the shining por¬ 
tals were thrown back at the signal given 
by the silver bell that tinkled so punctually 
at midnight. And on the threshold they 
stood—those two young pages—transfixed 
with ecstatic wonderment, and spell-bound 
with an indescribable rapture which would 
not permit even the eye to wink lest the 
scene should flit away in a moment. 

All was bright, brilliant, and glowing. 
Innumerable lamps, shaded with globes 
of purple glass, poured a flood of rose- 


tinted lustre through the vast sfiloon; and 
glistening diamonds seem'd to flmg forth 
jets of vivid light from the brow of beauty. 
The crimson draperies fringed with mas¬ 
sive bullion—the vases of polished gold— 
the fruit djshes of crystal elaborately 
cut—the costly ornaments of the sumptu¬ 
ous furniture—and the numerous mirrors 
that multiplied into countless throngs the 
groups of lovely women and handsome 
gallants,—all combined to produce an 
effect nt once dazzling to the eye and in¬ 
toxicating to the sense. 

The superb apartment, so gorgeous in all 
its features, was of surprising magntude— 
stretching so far buck that when vn v ed 
from llie threshold of the open portals it 
seemed like a vast theatre hlled with a 
briliant assemblage. 

But though in that saloon of roseate 
effulgence and of warm and perfumed at¬ 
mosphere, there appeared as many ele¬ 
gantly dressed and handsome gentlemen as 
there were ladies of ravishing beauty,— 
it was neverth* less this blaze of female iove- 
lincssthatat first absorbed the interest, the 
attention, and the feelings of the two youth¬ 
ful pages. Every style of beauty had its 
representative at this congress of unrival¬ 
led charms: every gradation and shade 
of feminine attractions might here be ob¬ 
served and contemplated with delight ;— 
every taste was certuin to experience 
promrt and complete satisfaction in this 
assemblage of the most faultless specimens 
of womankind. 

'Forms blending the perfection of grace 
and elegance, as well as those which were 
softly rounded into luxuriant proper*ions, 
—figuies sylph-like and delicate, as well 
as those that were striking and bnlliint;— 
eyes b.aok and melting like those of the 
gazelle, as well as orbs dark and brilliant 
as the lhunder-cloud pouring forth its light¬ 
nings,—or, again, deep blue eye6 in which 
heaven its< If appeared to dwell, or in whose 
looks vivacity and spirit sparkled or where 
cheerfulness danced rapturously;—hair 
that rolled in a precious flood of glowing 
auburn over nqcks ami shoulders of daz¬ 
zling whiteness, or that fell in sahle g.ossi- 
ness upon a skin rich with the olive tint 
and the vermeil bloom of the brunette,—or 
tress-s of flaxen paleness setting of the 
comp exion which seemed to be of milk 
and roses; countenances impressed with a 
beauty that was akin to sublimity, as well 
as those of cherub loveliness,—faces that 
were pale with a languor full of ravishing 
sweetness and softness, as well as' those 
which were animated with an expression of 
seductive wantonness, — features which 
shone with love and tenderness, as well a a 
those which were stamped with intellec- 
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taality,—such were the varieties of female 
charms and characteristics that formed the 
assemblage so grandly brilliant and so 
ineffably enchanting. 

For a few minutes, we say, did Konrad 
and Lionel behold naught save this earthly 
galaxy which we have endeavored to des¬ 
cribe, but to convey an adequate idea 
of whose dazzling splendour language 
is too feeble. At length they somewhat 
recovered their self-posse°8ion—awaking 
an it were from the intoxicaiing effect of 
the suddenness with which the matchless 
spectacle burst upon their view; and now, 
standing somewhat back, they proceeded to 
take a calmer and more comprehensive 
view of the entire scene. 

We have already said enough to con¬ 
vince the reader that the female portion of 
the company was a perfect concentration 
of all the fascinating charms, ceduciive 
graces, and elegant characteristics which 
belong to the sex: and we may now ob¬ 
serve, as indeed we have above intimated, 
that the gentlemen were in every way 
worthy of such sweet companionship. For 
finer specimens of manly beauty it would 
have been hopeless to search ; w hile noth¬ 
ing could exceed the richness of their 
attire, the ease and polish of their manners, 
and the devotedness of their attentions to 
the ladies. 

The ages of the members of this brilliant 
assembly were of every variety between 
sixteen or seventeen to forty ; and thus the 
nanscent charms of the young girl con¬ 
trasted with the ripe beauties of the splen¬ 
did woman—and the gracefulness of the 
beardless stripling threw into relief the 
physical developemcnt of the man in his 
vigorous prime. 

Some of the ladies were reclining on 
voluptuous ottomans, conversing with their 
gallants whose eyes shot forth amorous 
glances and were met by looks not less 
intense nor beaming with inferior passion : 
others were partaking of the refreshments 
which their attentive admirers handed to 
them;—and others, again, promenaded 
slowly with their elegant partners in the 
festive scene. 

At the moment when Lionel and Kon¬ 
rad so far recovered themselves as to be 
enabled to survey the dazzling spectacle 
with comparative calmness, a lady of queen¬ 
like beauty and a gentleman of noble mien 
were advancing down the room; ; and the 
eyes of the two pages presently settled 
upon this couple with even attention more 
profound than they had bestowed upon the 
rest. For the lady and her companion to 
whom we are alluding were of an appear¬ 
ance which could not fail to attract espe¬ 
cial notice,—so full of a princely dignity 


was the mien of the latter, and so magni¬ 
ficent was the style of beauty which cha¬ 
racterised the former. Moreover, by the 
smiles which she dispensed upon all sides 
as she moved slowly through the vast 
saloon, and by the extreme respect with 
which her courteous attentions were re¬ 
ceived, it was evident to Konrad and 
Lionel that the lady was the presiding 
genii s <f the revels—the superb queen of 
this dazzling assemblage! 

She was of mature age—in her fortieth 
year;—but her natural loveliness was on 
that grand scale which preserves the fresh¬ 
ness of youth even when pissing the 
prime, and to which art may be rendered 
a gentie accessory though by no means 
admitted as a necessi y. Her figure was 
lull and of luxuriant contour; her broad 
shoulders, softly rounded, sloped gracefully 
and were of dazzling whitenes-: her bust 
was of splendid development and of snowy 
stainlessness;—and her waist, compressed 
by no unnatural means, was not of wasp¬ 
like thinness but of Hebe-like symmetry. 
Her hair was of a rich brown, arranged in 
tresses massive and plossy, and setting 
off her complexion which was dazzlingly 
fair: but upon her checks the mysteries 
of the toilettes art had shed the tint of a 
softly blushing rose. She w f as in all re¬ 
spects a splendid woman—every movement 
of her hue form having its own peculiar 
charm, and every glance of her deep blue 
eye its spell: so that while commanding 
in her mien, she likewise fascinated and 
attracted—and while the Grecian outline 
of her features denoted strength of mind, 
her looks conveyed an expression of ten¬ 
derness and love, melting at times into an 
ineffable voluptuousness. 

Her companion was a man of about her 
own age, or it might be a year or two 
older: and his countenance, thougn not 
remarkably handsome, bore the impress of 
strong passions. His garb was of rich 
purple velvet; and suspended to his neck 
was a gold chain of the peculiar workman¬ 
ship which in those times indicated the 
rank of a Marquis. But that he was not 
the husband of the lady who leant upon his 
arm, was appurent from the extieme cour¬ 
tesy of his demeanor towurds her —the 
attentions which he evinced being rather 
those of an impassioned admirer than of 
one enchained in matrimonial bonds. 

There was another person in the saloon 
who specially attracted the notice of the 
two pages, and of whom we must pause to 
say a few words. This was a young lady 
of ravishing beauty—with blue eyes, brown 
hair, and a sylph-like figure. She was 
dressed in crimson velvet; and her stain¬ 
less neck, which shone fair in the roseate 
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flood of lustre, was embellished with peorls 
of extraordinary size. Her countenance 
wore an expression of a mingled pensive¬ 
ness and soft langour, as if the luxury of 
the scene caused a fender and melting 
sensuousness to steal over her. absorbing 
previously existing thoughts of a melan¬ 
choly character. In her hand she carried 
a large fan made of the variegated plumage 
of foreign birds; and she was seated on an 
ottoman next to a fair-haired young lady 
with whom she was conversing. 

Such were the principal features of the 
brilliant scene that broke, in the manner 
already described, upon the view of Lionel 
and Konrad, and which they had leisure to 
contemplate for a few minutes ere their 
presence on the threshold of the gilded 
portals was' noticed by any of the inmates 
of that magnificent saloon. 

But now the eyes of the splendid lady 
whom we have described and who appear¬ 
ed to be the hostess of the mansion, sud¬ 
denly fell upon the two pages ; and, having 
directed her companion’s attention towards 
them, she beckoned them with a smiling 
countenance to approach. 

Then Lionel and Konrad crossed the 
threshold of that terrestrial paradise; and 
with a low obeisance did the graceful 
youths salute the lady and her noble gal¬ 
lant. 

‘ You are welcome, fair sirs,’ she said, in 
a voice so full of kindness and cordiality 
that the pages suddenly felt relieved of 
nearly all the embarrassment which op¬ 
pressed them: and looking up they beheld 
the eyes of many fair creatures around 
fixed upon themselves. ‘Yes—you are 
welcome to the festive halls of my man¬ 
sion,’ continued the lady; ‘but ere you 
plunge headlong into the pleasures and 
enjoyments of this elysian scene, there is 
a short though impressive and most neces¬ 
sary ceremony to be performed. Follow 
me!’ 

And relinquishing the arm of her com¬ 
panion, who stepped aside, the lady con¬ 
ducted the two youths completely through 
the vast apartment,, so that they were not 
only enabled to take a nearer and more 
comprehensive view of the gay company 
which it contained, but they likewise be¬ 
came the objects of attention and admira¬ 
tion on the part of more than one enchant¬ 
ing creature. 

At the farther extremity of the immense 
saloon, the lady drew aside a velvet cur¬ 
tain behind which she passed, followed by 
the two pages, who now found themselves 
m a small ante-room containing a table 
covered with fruits in crystal dishes, sweet¬ 
meat on porcelain plates, and confection¬ 
ery in golden boxes ornamented with pre¬ 


cious stones. There were likewise gold 
cups filled with spiced wine—silver goblets 
containing the pure vintage of France— 
and exquisitely-cut crystal glasses of sher¬ 
bet in which lumps of ice were fi uting. 

But without pausing to offer the youths 
any refreshment, the superb hostess tra¬ 
versed this little room, and pushing open 
the door on the opposite side,still beckoned 
’hem to follow ncr. They obeyed : but 
scarcely had they set their feet upon the 
threshold of a small chamber in which a 
rude iron lamp, suspended to the ceiling, 
was burning dimly, when a crv of ularm 
burst from the lips of each, and they re¬ 
coiled with wildly glaring eyes and fea¬ 
tures convulsed with ineflabLe horror. 

‘ If ye are cowards, how came ye within 
the walls of my mansion ?’ demanded the 
lady, her countenance suddenly losing all 
its sweetness and becoming distorted with 
rage—while those eyes that had erst looked 
all the wantonness of love and pleasure, 
shot forth lightnings. 

‘No, lady—we are not cowards,’ said 
Lionel, coloring with indignation: ‘but 
we choose to war only against the liv¬ 
ing-» 

‘And not with the dead!’ ejaculated 
Konrad, emphatically. 

And as they thus spoke, the youths si¬ 
multaneously flung horrified and shudder¬ 
ing looks into the interior of that dimly- 
lighted chamber. 

‘Follow me, I command you !* exclaimed 
the lady, m so imperious a tone that the 
pages were overawed; but still they hesi¬ 
tated, as if some tremendous peril were to 
be dared or some hideous object to be en¬ 
countered beyond the threshold on which 
they thus stood transfixed and paralysed 
with appalling sensations. 

The lady cast upon them a look of 
withering scorn mingled with diabolical 
menace: nay, more-hcr features, natu- 
rally so grandly handsome, so royally 
fienH h r® dlst ? rted wi »* a species of 

nendibh defiance, and she seemed toelower 

upon the youths with eyes of fire. " 

JIn 0l, 7 r r’ 1 c r mand you '■ she sai<j 

„ain. This is the second time that I 
have spoken: beware how y„ u disobev 
>ue when I adjure you thnce For as 
certainly as you are standing there shall 
fro '» ^eir funeral 

* fik~n 1 the ‘, r arms ar ound you-’ 

Oh. this is horrible—lwrriole" ex 

We have already gone too far to Si 
much farther than we ever ought to have 
ventured ;-and let us not therefore shS 
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from even this, appalling though it be !’ 

‘No—no—we will not dishmor our¬ 
selves,’ murmured Konrad, calling all his 
presence of mind to his aid. 

‘ Follow me ! I command you,’ spoke the 
lady a third time, extending her arm im¬ 
periously towards the interior of the 
room. 

And with difficulty suppressing renewed 
ejaculations of horror, the two pages crossed 
the threshold. 

Then the door closed behind them;— 
and when it opened again and they came 
forth at the expiration of about five minutes, 
their countenances were ghastly pale—- 
their lips, from which the color had fled, 
quivered convulsively—and they trembled 
so excessively that they could scarcely 
return into the sheaths the daggers which 
they held drawn in their hands. 

But the lady had regained all her wonted 
calmnoss: her features had recovered the 
soft, sensual, yet dignified expression of 
beauty which ordinarily characterised i'; 
and it was in atone ot ineffable sweetness 
that she invited the youths to partake some 
refreshment Then, with her own fair 
hands, she presented to each a goblet of 
spiced wine; and the pages drank with 
avidity the cheering draught whereof they 
stood so much in need. 

Yes, Lionel and Konrad quaffed the con¬ 
tents of those golden goblets; and in a 
moment they experienced the exhilarating 
effects of the generous liquor. 1 he color 
rushed back, with an heightened glow, to 
their cheeks—a flood of light poured into 
their swimming eyes—smiles wreathed 
their lips unwittingly, the blood, a moment 
before stagnant and ice-bound in their 
veins, chased like lightning through those 
crimson channels, and, without being in 
the least degree inebriated, they felt all 
the rapture of an indescribable bliss. 

Turning towards the lady, both at the 
same moment, as if suddenly and simulta¬ 
neously animated by the same idea, they 
took their hands and raised them respect¬ 
fully to their lips. 

‘Pardon us, kind hostess,” they said, 
“ for having appeared to disobey you even 
for a single moment. We are overwhelmed 
with confusion and shame that such should 
have been our conduct: but deign to point 
out to. us the means of retrieving ourselves 
in your good opinion- 

‘ You have already done so effectually, 
dear youths,” interrupted the lady, ‘ by the 
oath which you have taken. And now, 
would you know how ybu can secure my 
friendship for ever, and perhaps induce me 
to break through that rule which, if en¬ 
forced, wouM prevent you from visiting 
my mansions a second time- * 


‘Oh! lady tell us how we can secure 
your friendship!’ ejaculated the youths, 
the burning hope that now sprang up in 
their hearts being now easily read upon 
their glowing and animated countenances: 
‘tell us how we can induce you to rescind 
in our favor that rule which b'rs your doors 
against a return to these realms of bliss!’ 

‘The way to accomplish all this is easy, 
sweet youths,’ said the lady, with a smile of 
such ravishing softness and locks if such 
entrancing delight, that the pages sank 
down at her feet with the involuntary but 
irresistible impulse of a worship and beati¬ 
fic adoration. ‘ All that I require c.f you,’ 
added the lady, 4 is that you now return to 
the saloon and that while rendering your¬ 
self as agreeable us possible to the fair 
beings to whom 1 shall present you, you 
hesitate not to plunge headlong into the 
fount of pleat-ure and enjoyment wherein 
all the rest will so fully steep their Reeses.’ 

As the lady thus spoke, she bent down— 
imprinted a burning kiss upon the fore¬ 
head of each youth, and darted into their 
eyes at the same moment all the poison of her 
own bewitching looks: then gently riping 
them from their suppliant posture, 6he led 
the way back into the midst of the bril¬ 
liant assembly. 

The moment the lady and the two pages 
re-appeared, all eyes were cast upon the 
latter: but their joyous, radiant, and ani¬ 
mated features instantaneously conjured 
up a smile of satisfaction to every coun¬ 
tenance — and bright glances became 
brighter still as they shot forth from orbs 
in the depths of " hich an unmixed cheer¬ 
fulness succeeded to an evanescent appre¬ 
hension. 

Conducting Lionel and Konrad through 
the glorious company, the lady paused at 
length in the presence of that bewitching 
creature whom we have already noticed, 
and who held the variegated fan in her 
Irnd. To this young lady the superb hos¬ 
tess introduced Lionel—that is to say, so 
far as an introduction could take place 
without the mention of each party’s name: 
for the pages were not only unacquainted 
with even the appellation of the mistress 
of the mansion, but had not been ques¬ 
tioned by her relative to their own names. 

‘ My sweet friend,’ said the hostess to 
the young lady with a fan, 4 permit me to 
introduce to your notice a fa^r youth who 
is well worthy of the initiation which he 
has received into the mysteries of our 
earthly paradise. Your usual companion is 

not here to night-Oh! does a cloud 

pu6S over your countenance dear, girl ? 
exclaimed the mistress of the mansion in 
a tender tone, on observing that the young 
lady shuddered and became suddenly 
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mournful ns that allusion to her usual com¬ 
panion fell upon her ears. ‘Then hasten. 
1 pray thee, and lose thy melancholy in 
agreeable conversation with this youth 
■whom I present to thee!’ 

And thus was the introduction of Lionel 
effected. 

The hostess then presented Konrad to 
the lair-haired young lady sitting next to 
the one with the fun ; and, having thus 
done the honors of her mansion, she 
smiled upon the couples whom 6he had 
brought together and turned away to rejoin 
her own gallant, who was waiting for her 
at a little distance. 

But here we must draw a veil over the 
scene: for it is not upon the present occa¬ 
sion, that the reader cun become acquainted 
with the mysteries of this unknown man 
sion and its nameless occupants. The 
plan of our tale requires that the astound¬ 
ing rcvelaton should be kept lor a lulurc 
chapter. 

Suffice it now to say that it was six 
o’clock in the morning when Lionel and 
Konrad, having resumed their own ap¬ 
parel, quitted this abode of luxury and 
pleasure—and they were conducted back 
to the cemetery near Prague, blindfolded 
and on horseback, by the same old woman 
and under the same circumstances as be¬ 
fore. At the burial-place they took leave 
of the crone; and then they hastily retraced 
their steps on foot to the Golden Falcon, 
which they reached btfore their master 
rose trom his couch. 

But did ti e enjoyments of the night 
bear the morning’s reflections? Alas! no: 
the thrilling effects of the spiced wine bad 
evaporated, and shame and Ci nfusion we e 
in the faces of the young pages as they 
exchanged with each o her looks which 
eloquently though silently expressed their 
regret at having yielded to the honeyed 
words whereby the old woman originally 
tempted them to embark in the mysterious 
adventure. 

AnJ now circumstances taught these 
youths, hi herto so frank, open-hearted, 
and unsophisticated, their first lesson in the 
school of hypocrisy: for they were com¬ 
pelled to assume a demeanor which would 
aveit any suspicion that Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar might form either of their having been 
abroad all night or of something strange 
and unusual having happened. But for¬ 
tunately for them, their master did not ob¬ 
serve their pale countenances and the 
air of fatigue and dissipation which their 
features wore ; and thus were they spared 
the pain and conscious ignominy of having 
to give utterance to falsehoods. 

Nevertheless, with all the excellence 
of principle and sterling appreciation of 


rectitude which characterised them, they 
would have condescended to duplicity 
and deception, had they been questioned 
by their master: for they had taken an 
oath to that effect—an oath, the words and 
circumstances of which wrung their soul 
with harrowing sensations, curdled the 
blood in their veins, anil made their very 
hair stand on head, as they recalled it to 
their recollection! 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE COUNCIL OF NOBLES. 

Tt was about nine oclock in the evening 
of the 2nd August; and the long tolked-of 
Council of Nobles had now met, pursuant 
to appointment, in one of ihe gothic rooms 
of the Old Castle of Prague. 

Fifteen or sixteen personages of rank 
aud influence were thus assembled in 
solemn conclave, to deliberate upon the 
affairs of anarchical and distracted Bohe¬ 
mia ; and the only representative of a 
foreign power present on this occasion, 
was Sir Earnest de Colmar. 

The leading noblemen were the Marquis 
of Schomberg, the Count of Rosenberg, 
and the Burmi of Altendorf. The two lat¬ 
ter are already known to the reader; and 
it therefore only remains for us to observe 
that the Marquis of Schomberg was one of 
the richest men in Bohemia, and was re¬ 
cognised as the head of the old aristocra¬ 
tic party, whose opinions were also so 
strongly in favor of the Roman Catholic 
Church and consequently so inveterate in 
theiropposition to Zitzka and his Reformers. 
The Marquis possessed a noble mansion 
and an irn nense estate at a short distance 
from Prague: he was a widower and child¬ 
less, and though of despotic character, was 
generally considered to be a man of the 
strictest integrity and even austere in his 
habits and morals. 

This nobleman was called upon to pre¬ 
side over the meeting; and he opened the 
business of the evening by requesting of 
S:r Ernest de Colmar to produce his testi¬ 
monials as representative of the Duke of 
Austria. The Knight accordingly handed 
a roll of parchment to the Marquis, who, 
having hastily run his eyes over the con¬ 
tents, observed, ‘The document is diawn 
up in due form; and the Council therefore 
recognises in his Excellency, the right 
worshipful Sir Ernest de Colmar, the envoy 
and plenipotentiary of his Sovereign High¬ 
ness, Albert, Duke of Austria/ 

‘Stop!—one moment!* ejaculated the 
Baron of Altendorf, leaping from his seat 
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and rudely snatching the document from 
from the hand of the Marquis of Schom- i 

berg; ‘l have my suspicions- * 

‘Suspicions’* exclaimed Sir Ernest de 
Colmar laving his hand upon his s*word.— 

4 By heaven ! the man who dares associate 
that word with my name or with aught 

concerning my affairs-’ 

‘Peace, worthy Knight!* said the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomt>erg : 4 Rest assured that * ou 
shall have justice done you. My lord o 1 
Altendoif, the precipitation with which 
your lordship has acied—alike in taking 
the credentials from my h ind without even 
the slightest semblance of courtesy, and in 
giving utterance to an expression i jurious 

to the representative* of Austria-’ 

4 1 deny that he is Austria’s representa¬ 
tive!* exclaimed the Baron of Altendorf, 
vehemently. ‘This credential, as your 

lordship terms it, is either a forgerv-’ 

‘A forgery!’ thundered Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, springing from his seat and dart¬ 
ing a terrible look upon the Baron. ‘Proud 
lord! I fling buck the base insult in your 
teeth—and 1 tell you that the imputation 
to which vour tongue has ventured to give^ 
utterance, is a foul falsehood.* 

An extraordinary sensation now prevail¬ 
ed among the personages assembled ; some 
being inclined to take part with the Baron 
of Altendorf—others to espouse tte cause 
of the Austrian Kuight—and a third sec¬ 
tion evincing a dispos’tion to be gu ded al¬ 
together by the example of the noble Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg. 

‘ My lords,’ exclaimed this functionary, 
in a commanding tone, ‘ I must insist upon 
the restoration of tranquility, or the imme¬ 
diate dissolution of the Council will be¬ 
come inevitable. Su h a catastrophe were 
most deplorable in the present unhappy 
state of Bohemia ; and I appeal to your pa¬ 
triotism not to frustrate a grand object by 
means of petty dissensions. Let us now 
proceed calmly and dispassionately to in¬ 
vestigate the incident which has ju.-t 
arisen. My lord of Altendorf, be seated— 
Sir Ernest de Colmar, I pray you to resume 
your chair. Some strange mistake has led 
to an imputation which ihe noble baron will 
cheerfully withdraw and deeply regret, 
when it shall hav^* transpired that the 
charge is thoroughly groundless. I there¬ 
fore call upon the lord of Aitendmf to state 
the grounds whereupon he lias proclaimed 
so serious an accusation: and I commend 
Sir Ernest de Colmar to the due exercise 
of his patience until the time shall arrive 
for him o enter upon his reply.* 

Manifestations of applause followed this 
sensible, temp* r ite, and conciliatory ad¬ 
dress; and all eyes were then turned upon 
the Baron of AUendoif. 


We must observe, however, that while 
the chairman was yet speaking, the Biron, 
availing himself of a moment when the 
looks of all present were fixed upon the 
firmer, dipped his forefinger into a small 
phial which he had concealed beneath his 
doublet, and rubbed the fluid rapidly over 
the bottom part of the document which he 
still held m his hand. No one perceived 
this manoeuvre, so dexterously was it exe¬ 
cuted, and so absorbed at the moment was 
the general attention in the speech of the 
Marquis of Schomberg. Tne act was 
therefore accomplished and the Baron had 
completely recove-ed from any little ex¬ 
citement and confusion accompanying it, 
by the time that he found him-elf called 
upon to repeat and substantiate his charge 
against Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

Rising slowly and in a dignified manner 
from the seat which he had resumed at the 
request of the chairman, the B iron of Al- 
teudorf spoke in the following terms and in 
a greater degree of insolent triumph as he 
pr<»cee !ed: 

‘ The document which the individual 
styling himself Sir Ernest de Colmar has 
presented to this mo t noble Conned is in¬ 
deed drawn up with so much regard to the 
usual form and manner of ambassadorial 
credentials, that 1 am not surprised if my 
lord of Schomberg should have been de¬ 
ceived and misled thereby at a first gLnce. 

I will however beg his lordship the Marquis 
in particular, and the other lords constitu¬ 
ting this assemblage generally, to observe 
that in the preamble of the document the 
name of Sir Ernest de Colmar is mention¬ 
ed simply, without stating the castle or 
mansion of his abode, and without specify¬ 
ing what office he holds at the Conrt of his 
Sovereign Highness the Duke of Austria. 

I therefore appeal to your lordships whe¬ 
ther it be consistent with common sense to 
believe that the Duke of Austria would en¬ 
trust so grave a mission to an unknown 
Knight, whose very place of residence is 
unnamed, and who does not appear to fill 
any situation of trust about the person of 
his Highness. This objection might be over¬ 
ruled, however, by some excuse or attempt 
at explanation, were I not enabled to sup¬ 
port it by an argument which 1 believe to 
be unanswerable. 1 therefore declaie most 
emphatically,’ exclaimed the Baron of Al¬ 
tendorf, raising his voice to so high a key 
that it rolled jike the swell of an organ be¬ 
neath the groined and vaulted roof of the 
gothic apartment—‘ that tbeie is no such 
Kuight in the Austrian service as Sir Er- 
i nest de Colmar—no such nume known at 
the Austrian Court—no such individual en- 
i joying the confidence of bis Royal High¬ 
ness Duke Albert!*/ 
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An exclamation of mingled anger and 
amazement burst from the lips of all the 
assembled nobles—and every eye was at 
once turned, with suspicious and indignant 
glances, upon Sir Ernest de Colmar. And, 
of a surety, the conduct of the Knight was 
not calculated to remove the disagreeable 
impression created by the Baron's words 
with regard to him: for he appeared to be 
so overwhelmed with confusion as to be 
unable to utter a syllable. Nevertheless 
his hand sought his sword, the hilt of which 
it grasped convulsively ; and *hen, his em¬ 
barrassment suddenly subsiding, he re¬ 
sumed a look so full ot p acid dignity and 
calm confidence that his demeanor amazed 
and even overawed many of those who an 
instant before were ready to leap from 
their seats and expel him ignominiously as 
a vile impostor. 

But not a word escaped his lips ; and the 
Baron of Altendorf proceeded in a tone of 
enhancing triumph: 

‘ Vour lordship perceives that no denial 
is given to the averment which l have made; 
and 1 now recall your attention to this doc¬ 
ument which has been presented to us as a 
credential authorising the self-styled Sir 
Ernest de Colmar to take part in our delibe¬ 
rations and assist in our councils. Let us, 
then, even grant, for argument’s sake, that 
lie is no impostor—that he is in truth a 
Knight of Austria—that his name and title 
are as he would have us believe—let us 
grant all this, I say—and still, my lords, 
must we look with suspicion upon this doc¬ 
ument—still must we repudiate it with in¬ 
dignation—and still must we expel the 
bearer of it from our presence—for, behold ! 
it bears not the signature of the Duke of 
Austria, nor the counter-signature of the 
Lord High Chancellor of the Austrian 
Duchy!’ 

4, Tis false!—you lie, foul slanderer!’ 
ejaculated Sir Ernest de Colmar, starting 
from his seat and half drawing his sword 
from its scabb ird: while the utmost ex¬ 
citement and confusion prevailed in the 
room. 

‘ My lords, judge between me and this 
insolent impostor!’ exclaimed the Baron of 
Altendorf, throwing the document upon the 
table. 

The Marquis of Schomberg took it np, 
and the nobles crowded around him with 
the most eager curiosity and intense an¬ 
xiety to catch a glimpse of the paper: and, 
surely enough—as the Baron of Altendorf 
had affirmed— the signatures were indeed 
wanting to the credential! 

‘Wretched impostor* thundered several 
of the Bohemian noblemen, drawing their 
swords and rushing towards Sir Ernest de 
Coimar to inflict upon him the chastise¬ 


ment due to what they now looked upon as 
a foul deceit incontestibly proved. 

‘ It suits me as well to vindicate myself 
with my sword as with rny tongue!’ ex¬ 
claimed the Knight, his good weapon 
flashing in the eyes of those who were 
springing with such murderous intent 
upon him : and, placing his back against a 
pillar, he said, ‘ Come singly—or come all 
at once—and ye will not the less Ci rtainly 
meet your doom !* 

‘ Villain !’ cried the infuriate nobles—and 
a dozen swords clashed in an instant 
against the bright brand wielded by Sir 
Ernest de Colmar. 

But ere a drop of blood was shed—ere 
ano'her movement was made by the hostile 
parties—the Marquis of Schomberg and the 
Count of Rosenberg hastened to interpose ; 
and, in brief but eloquent terms, they made 
their fellow-nobles understand how disho¬ 
norable it was to seek to punish the Knight 
without having allowed him an opportu¬ 
nity to utter a word of either explanation 
or defence. 

These remonstrances restored tranquil¬ 
ity—the gleaming brands were thrust back 
into the scabbards—and every one return¬ 
ed to his seat, in order that Eir Ernest de- 
Colmar might be permitted to answer the 
charge brought against him by the Baron 
of Altendorf. 

Before the Knight, however, was called 
upon to speak, the Marquis of Rosenberg 
addressed the Council in a few brief and 
emphatic words, enjoining the members to 
vouchsafe as patient and attentive a hear¬ 
ing to the accused as they had already* 
given to his accuser. And while the 
chairman was thus speaking, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, having recovered all his wonted 
presence of mind and self-possession, 
glanced complacently around upon the 
assembly wiih a look in which a noble 
dignity and a proud confidence were im¬ 
posingly blended. 

But ere he had time even to intimate 
whether he would condescend to give an? 
explanation at all, the door was suddenly 
burst open—and the terrible Zitzka ap- 
peared in the presence of the Council, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ZITZKA AND THE COUNCIL OP BOHEMIAN 
NOBLES. 


The sudden appearance of the formida¬ 
ble J abonte chieftain produced for a few 
moments a perfect consternation on all the 
memhers of the assembly with the excep¬ 
tion of fcir Ernest de Colmar, who, as the 
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readers will remember, had been led to ex¬ 
pect this proceeding on the part of Zitzka. 
But the Bohemian nobles were struck with 
amazement and even terror: for the thought 
flashed to their minds that the stem Re¬ 
former's presence was in itself a proof, that 
not only the Castle but even Prague itself 
must be in ihe possession of the Taborites. 
They therefore beheld themselves com¬ 
pletely in the power of Zitzka; and brave 
though they naturally were, yet the convic¬ 
tion of thorough helplessness which burst 
upon their perception, prevented the hands 
which mechanically flew to the sword-hilts 
from drawing the weapons from their 
shent its. 

‘ My lords,’ exclaimed Zitzka, in a tone 
of such confidence that the nob es indeed 
saw how hopeless was their position—how 
desperate their case,— 4 resistance will be 
vain ! My followers are now in the garri¬ 
son of Prague —yours have been disarmed. 
Every avenue of the Castle is guarded by 
the Taborites: escape is impossible—and 
any attempt at outrage against myself will 
be instantaneously frustrated and signally 
avenged.’ 

This intelligence, conveyed in such 
terse, brief, and emphatic language, filled 
the nobles with dismay—for they fancied 
that their existence was about to be sacri¬ 
ficed to the wrath of the Taborite chieftain. 
Determined however to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible, and simultaneously ani¬ 
mated with the same resolution, they sprang 
from their seats—drew their swords—and 
were about to rush upon Zitzka with the 
intention of immolating him and then en¬ 
deavouring to cut their way through his 
followers outside 

But, quick as thought, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar hastened to interpose himself be¬ 
tween the rash Bohemian lords and the 
Taborite General,—exclaiming, ‘Peace, 
insensate nobles! Would ye invoke a doom 
which this generous hearted warrior at pre¬ 
sent dreams not of awarding? Peace, I 
say : for he comes hither with the mien and 
aspect of one who is disposed to settie all 
difficulties by the tongue rather than by the 
sword !* 

The Bohemian peers fell back suddenly, 
as if obedient to the voice of inspiration ; 
and Zitzka, so unruffled that he had not 
even laid his hand upon his weapon, leant 
calmly and unceremoniously against a 
pillar as he d rted a look or cordial recog¬ 
nition upon the Austrian Knight 

I Be seated, rny lords,’ said the Taborite 
chieftain at length ; ‘and I will explain to 
you the conditions upon which you may 
save your lives—those lives,’ he added 
more emphatically, ‘ which you have for¬ 
feited by the dasturd attempt that you were 1 


about to make upon me when the brave Sir 
Ernest de Colmar raised his voice and bade 
you listen to reason.’ 

‘ Tis as I thought!’ ejaculated the 
Ban.n of Altendorf, unable to curb his fury 
at the check which the Council had so, un¬ 
expectedly sustained, and seeking to vent 
bis rage upon some one:‘ ? tiaas 1 thought!’ 
he repeated : 4 this Austrian impostor was 

a spy—in league with the Taborites-’ 

‘ Were it not a coward’s deed to set 
ones foot on a fallen man,’ said Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, in a stern tone,— 4 1 would give 
thee back the foul lie which thou hast ut¬ 
tered.’ 

‘Lie!’ thundered the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf, now lashed up into an ungovernable 
passion : 4 perish the traitor who dares thus 
to insult me!’ 

And darting forward like a tiger escaping 
from its den, the furious Baron aimed atre- 
memlous blow at Sir Brnest de Colmar: 
but, although at the instant that the mena¬ 
cing weapon cut the air above the Knight’s 
head, the sword of the latter was still in 
its sheath—yet, even more rapidly than the 
eye can wink, did it flash from thence— 
there was a sudden clang as the weapons 
met and the huge brand of the Lord of 
Altendorf went whistling and whirling to 
the farthest end of the hall, where it fell 
with a loud metallic din on the stone pave¬ 
ment. 

The Mnrquis of Schomberg and the 
Count of Rosenborg caught the Baron by 
the arms and drew him hastily back, as if 
thus snatching him from the well-merited 
vengeance of the Austrian Knight: but 
Sir Ernest, deliberately returning his sword 
to its scabbard, said, 4 Fear nothing for 
your friend, my lords: I give him the life 
which you could not protect, were I bent 
upon taking it.’ 

‘ By heaven ejuculated Zitzka, whom 
this last incident had painfully excited; 

* »he Baron of Altendorf merits signal pun¬ 
ishment for the outrage which he has 
essayed to perpetrate upon a Knight as 
truly chivalrous and honorable as ever 
wielded the cross-handled sword. What! 
is it thus, Bohemian nobles,’ thundered 
the Taborite chief, his countenance be¬ 
coming as terrible as his tone,—‘is it 
thus that you would seek to conciliate my 
mercy and foibearance? Sir Ernest de 
Colmar is known to me, it is true; but he 
is no colleague of the Taborite—much less 
a treacherous spy! Would to God that 
he were indeed an ally of mine,’added 
Zitzka, with a strange emphasis and a look 
of peculiar siguificancy: 4 but, alas! it is 
more likely that he will become an enemy!’ 

‘Let us hope that it may be otherwise 
brave Zitzka,’ said Sir Ernest de Colmar* 
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recovering from the mingled amazement 
and vexation which had suddenly seized 
upon him as the Tuborite chief was giv¬ 
ing utterance to the latter part of his sen¬ 
tence. then, hastiy stepping close up to 
that formidable individual, the Knight fixed 

on his countenance a keen and searching 

look, o'serving in a low but emphatic 
whisper, 4 You know who lam?’ 

4 Yes' was the response, delivered in the 
same under tone. 

‘Then keep the secret, brave Zitzka. 
said the Knight: ‘1 adjure you, by the 
friendship which we pledged each other 
in your pavilion—by the rings which we 
exchanged-’ 

4 Fear nothing,' interrupted the Taborite 
chieftain : 4 your secret is safe with me!’ 

This dialogue only occupied a few mo¬ 
ments, during which the Bohemian nobles 
resumed their seats at the council table, in 
order to testify their readiness to enter 
upon an argument of words with the la- 
borite chieftain, since the sterner reason¬ 
ing of the sword was rendered so com¬ 
pletely unavailing. Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
having exchanged with Zitzka the brief, 
rapid, but emphatic observation just re 
corded, returned likewise to his own seat, 
which he proceeded to occupy with a pro¬ 
found indifference and contempt for the 
threatening looks thrown upon him by the 
Baron of Altendorf. 

4 My lord,’ exclaimed Zitzka, still leaning 
against the pillar, and appearing from that 
post to dominate the assembly with his 
formidable looks; 4 before I address you 
upon the affairs of our country, it is meed 
and proper that I should again repudiate, 
as emphatically as Sir Ernest de Colmar 
has himself thrown back, the foul allega¬ 
tion that there is aught of a treacherous con¬ 
nexion existing between us. Widely as ye 
may ditfer from me in my opinion and in po- 
licy-my lords, inveterately as ye may detest 
me—deeply as ye may hate me,—yet, if ye 
speak the honest and impartial truth, ye 
cannot affirm that even the most malignant 
tongues have ever dared to impute ^habits 
of falsehood to John Zitzka! No—Zitzka 
never spake deceitfully—and ye may 

therefore believe him now , when he so¬ 
lemnly proclaims that a braver man, a no 
bier knight, or a more generous-hearted 
gentleman never breathed the air of this 
world than Sir Ernest de Colmar.' 

4 1 thank you gallant Zitzka,’ said our 
hero, 4 for thus frankly adopting ihe cham¬ 
pionship of my reputation so foully aspersed 
by the Baron of Altendorf; but 'tis a mat¬ 
ter whereupon it were useless to bestow 
farther comment Time will reveal many 
extraordinary things,' continued the Knight 
emphatically ; and the day must come, my 


lords, he added, turning towards the Bo¬ 
hemian nobles, ‘ when ye will repent the 
readiness wherewith ye caught up the 
most injurious suspicions against me. 

The peers th ;s addressed gave no reply: 
the incidents which had occurred ere Zitz¬ 
ka made his appearance were still fresh in 
their memories, and the accusations of the 
Baron of Altendorf had left upon their 
minds an impression which nothing save a 
full and most satisfactory explanation could 
wipe away. Such an explanation did not 
however appear to be forthcoming, anu if 
t, really were that Sir Ernest de Colmar 
did not choose to condescend to give it,the 
nobles nevertheless felt well convinced that 
he was unable to aff >rd any. So far as the 
imputation went that he was a spy of the 
Taborites, they took Zuzka’s word to the 
contrary: but although released in their 
opinions from this charge, the Knight still 
lay under the suspicion of imposture in re¬ 
spect to his name, rank, and alleged posi¬ 
tion as Austrian plenipotentiary. 

The circumstances attending the assem- 
oly had however taken so sudden ani un¬ 
expected a turn in consequence of the ap¬ 
pearance of Zitzka, that it now mattered 
but little to the Bohemian nobles whether 
St Ernest de Colmar were really the Aus¬ 
trian Envoy or not: and their eyes were 
now intently fixed upon the Taborite chief¬ 
tain. from whose lips was so anxiously 
awaited the fiat that was to decree their 
fate—life or death, freedom or bondage! 

And in a solemn tone and widi impres¬ 
sive nanner did the formidable Zitzka ad¬ 
dress the Bohemian noblemen assembled 
in that old gothic hall. 

4 1 have already assured your lordships, 
he said, 4 that resistance would be fruit¬ 
less, and that ye are completely in my pow¬ 
er. The passages leading even to this 
apartment are thronged with my troops— 
and a single word from my lips would 
cause ye each and all to be hanged on the 
highest tower of the Castle within a few 
minutes, for the demonstration of a mur¬ 
derous purpose which ye ere now made 
against me- But I can afford to be merci¬ 
ful : nay, more—l seek to establish peace 
in Bohemia. Listen, then, to the terms 
which l have now to prescribe: give a pa¬ 
tient and attemive ear to the conditions 
which 1 am about to explain. L is well 
known, my lords,' continued Zitzka, ‘that 
the Princess Elizabetha is harbored in some 
place of concealment, doubtless in the 
hope that her name may sooner or later be¬ 
come a rallying-signal for the friends of 
monarchy. Equally certain is it that the 
late King was possessed of vast treasures, 
which disappeared from the royal palace at 
the same time with the Princess Elizabetha. 
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To reason upon the inference that | 
this Princess retains those treasures, is 
unnecessary : the designing individuals 
who have spirited the Princess away 
into^ome impervious place of conceal¬ 
ment, were not likely to have neglected 
the transportation of the gold and sil 
ver, the jewels and the precious stones, 
to the same spot. Hearken, then, my 
lords,’ exclaimed the Taborite chieftain, 
raising his voice in a manner evincing 
his determination to listen to no remon¬ 
strance against the conditions he was 
imposing— 4 hearken, I say, to the terms 
which I prescribe as the only means 
whereby ye may save your lives from 
the executioner and your estates from 
confiscation.’ 

‘And those terms?’ ejaculated seve¬ 
ral voices, in a tone of deep anxiety. 

4 The surrender of the Princess Eli- 
zabetha and her treasures into my 
hands !’ responded Zitzka. 

4 By heavens ! I for one know not 
where her Royal Highness is conceal¬ 
ed !’ exclaimed a Bohemian peer. 

‘Nor I!’ said the Count of Rosen¬ 
berg, his countenance flushing with in¬ 
dignation : 4 and even were it other¬ 
wise, I would sooner perish than de¬ 
liver a helpless, orphan maiden into thy 
power!’ 

4 My lords !’ exclaimed the Taborite 
chieftain, stornly, 4 1 ask not who is 
aware of the Princess’s abode, or who 
is not: neither do I seek to learn the 
course which each individual amongst 
you is inclined to pursue. But this as¬ 
surance will I give you—that, as the 
Almighty is my judge ! the Princess 
Elizabetha shall receive worthy and 
honorable treatment at my hands. I 
would sooner die the most horrible of 
deaths than injure a hair of her head. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary for the 
peace of Bohemia that she be remov¬ 
ed from amidst those who may. as I ere 
now observed, make a rallying-signal of 
her name and use her treasures in the 
cause of those monarchial interests 
which never again shall become para¬ 
mount in Bohemia. Now, therefore, 
your lordships understand me,—and 
three amongst ye must remain as hos¬ 
tages in my hands until the conditions 
be fulfilled. The Marquis of Schom¬ 
berg—the Baron of Altendorf—and the 
Count of Rosenberg,’ continued Zitz¬ 
ka, slowly selecting these peers from 
the rest, 4 will be held in an honorable 
captivity within the walls of this castle, 
as guarantees that the Princess and 
her treasures shall be delivered up to 


me. Six weeks do I accord for that 
purpose ; and if at the expiration of the 
interval my requisitions remain unat¬ 
tended to, the head of the Marquis of 
Schomberg shall roll upon the scaffold. 
Then another period of six weeks shall 
be allowed; and if the Princess and 
her treasures be still not forthcoming, 
the executioner shall be called upon to 
deal with the Baron of Altendorf.— 
A third interval of six weeks will then 
be accorded; and it will prove your 
fault, my lords, if in the end the Count 
of Rosenberg be likewise doomed to 
death ! Should, however, such a ca¬ 
tastrophe arrive, a fourth period of six 
weeks will be granted; and if, at the 
expiration thereof, neither the Princess 
nor her hoarded wealth should be in 
my power; then woe, woe to the city 
of Prague,’ exclaimed Zitzka, his one 
eye flashing fire and his countenance 
becoming terrible to behold : 4 for naught 
shall save it from my indignation ; but 
I will surrender it to the sack and pil¬ 
lage of my troops, who will so utterly 
destroy it that not one stone shall be 
left upon another! Guards, come hith¬ 
er !’ 

And before the assembled nobles 
could recover from the consternation 
into which the speech of the formidable 
Zitzka had thrown them, the door was 
dashed violently open and the hall was 
filled with the Taborite warriors. 

Their chieftain’s orders were speedi¬ 
ly given and as expeditiously obeyed : 
for while the Marquis of Schomberg, 
the Baron of Altendorf, and the Count 
of Rosenberg were hurried away to 
another part of the immense building 
in order to be retained in sure custody, 
the rest of the nobles were escorted 
from the hall—conducted out of the 
Ca 9 tle—and then suffered to disperse 
whithersoever their inclinations or cir¬ 
cumstances prompted. 

The hall was cleared—Zitzka and Sir 
Ernest do Colmar alone remaining in it. 

4 1 told you that I should be here this 
evening,’ said the Taborite chieftain, 
turning with a smile towards the 
Knight; 4 and I have kept my word. 
Prague is in my power once again : but 
it will be the fault of these nobles if the 
inhabitants sustain wrong or injury at 
my hands. Ah ! they little thought 
that while encamped in the distant pro¬ 
vinces, I was purposely suffering their 
machinations to reach a point that could 
not fail to render me the master of their 
lives and their liberties ! But on these 
| subjects we will converse at a future 
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occasion: at present I must repair to 
the barracks and attend to the quarter¬ 
ing of my troops as well as to the dis¬ 
posal of the noblemen’s retainers who 
have become my prisoners.’ 

Zitzka and Sir Ernest de Colmar 
then issued forth from the Castle, the 
Taborite sentinels on the drawbridge 
saluting their chief as he passed : and, 
having taken leave of the grim one-eyed 
warrior, the Knight slowly retraced his 
way towards the Golden Falcon to de¬ 
liberate upon the course 'which he 
should now pursue under the altered 
aspect of Bohemian affairs. 

For the struggle between Aristocracy 
and Republicanism had been brought to 
a speedy issue—and the imprisonment 
or dispersion of the representatives of 
the former had marked the signal tri¬ 
umph of the latter. 

The Golden Falcon was already in 
sight, beneath the lustre of a refulgent 
moon, when a graceful female form 
suddenly accosted Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar ; and hastily thrusting a note into 
his hand, she retired with precipitation 
but not before our hero had time to re¬ 
cognise the features of Linda, one of 
the handmaidens of Satanais. 

Thrusting the letter into the bosom 
of his doublet, he continued his way, 
and already was about to cross the 
threshold of the inn when he felt some 
one pull him abruptly by the sleeve. 
He turned—and beheld Beatrice, whose 
lovely countenance was only partially 
shaded by the thick veil which she wore. 

The girl raised her finger to her lip 
—glanced significantly at the Knight as 
if to enjoin secrecy—then placed a note 
in his hand—and instantly hurried away 
with a lightness and a speed which gave 
her the appearance of a spirit melting 
into thin air. 

Two letters !—delivered within a 
few minutes of each other—and by the 
handtnuidens of Satanais! 

Ah ! well may the reader divine the 
impatience of Sir Ernest de Colmar to 
inspect the billets conveyed to him with 
so much mysterious caution; and, has¬ 
tening to his chamber, he tore open the 
one that had been delivered by Linda. 
To his surprise, he found that it was 
signed by the Daughter of Glory: then, 
without waiting to peruse its contents, 
brief though they were, he opened the 
other ; and at the first glance he beheld, 
as he suspected, the signature of the 
Daughter of Satan. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. 

The scene now changes to the ca&tle 
of Altendorf. 

It was on the third evening after the 
incidents related in the two preceding 
chapters; and a lamp burnt dull and 
dimly upon the table of the State Cham¬ 
ber. 

This was the apartment, as our rea¬ 
ders will recollect, in which Sir Ernest 
de Colmar had passed the night, when 
he stopped at the feudal fortalice on his 
way to Prague ; and it belonged to that 
wing of the establishment which had 
been shut up for so many years, and to 
which rumor assigned all the usual cir¬ 
cumstances of superstitious terror, such 
as strange noises and unearthly appear¬ 
ances. 

The faint and sickly rays of the lamp 
fell upon the pale, tear-bedewed, but 
surpassingly beauteous countenance of 
a young female, who was seated at the 
table, supporting her head in a languid 
manner upon her arm. 

She was about twenty-three years of 
age, and although dressed in a homely 
peasant attire, yet a natural grace and 
unartificial elegance characterised her 
entire appearance. The neat boddice, 
which took its shape from the soft out¬ 
lines of her form, was open in front; 
but her bosom, the virgin contours of 
which rose with easy and insensible 
swell from the finely expanded chest* 
was covered with linen of snowy white¬ 
ness. Her neck, long and tapering, 
arched superbly, supporting the well¬ 
shaped head with that graceful bend 
which the stalk of the tulip betrays. 

Her contenance was a fine oval, and 
her features were cast in the most fault¬ 
less style of that German beauty, which 
unites the classical perfection of Grecian 
outlines with the fair complexion of the 
north. Her forehead was high and 
broad, denoting the intellectuality of her 
character; her mouth small, and with 
lips of coral redness, had an expression 
of ineffable sweetness playing upon it, 
even in her most mournful moods ; her 
nose was perfectly straight, and her chin 
well rounded, so that the finest outlines 
were given to a profile which Rem¬ 
brandt would have loved to depict upon 
his canvas, in that half-vanishing light 
j that threw out the glory of his concep- 
• tions into such life-like and magnificent 
! effect. 

! Her eyes were not particularly large, 
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but of o deep melting blue, full of sen¬ 
sibility and softness, and shaded by long 
dark brown lashes. The character of 
her whole countenance was that of re¬ 
flective sweetness and modesty, mingl¬ 
ed with virgin dignity and the light 0 f 
intellect. 

Her complexion was very fair, having 
all the satin-like freshness of the ca¬ 
mellia, touched with the pure tint of the 
rose ; and the hue of the cheeks was 
enhanced almost into richness by the 
tinge of brown which the sun had paint¬ 
ed there, and which denoted a vigorous 
health. But now, as we have observed 
above, an unnatural paleness marred the 
appearance of youthful freshness which 
she was wont to wear; and the shade 
of pensiveness that was her usual cha¬ 
racteristic had deepened into a cloud of 
gloom, bordering upon sombre despair. 

Parted above that brow, where virgin 
innocence and genius sate enthroned, 
like the twin queens of nature’s own 
royalty, and flowing in undulations, 
which seemed to be waves of alternate 
light and shade, over her finely sloping 
shoulders, and down her back even to 
the waist, the maiden’s luxuriant hair 
was a grand feature of her beauty. Not 
golden, like that of Gloria, and very far 
from being raven black, like that of Sa- 
tanais, it was nevertheless such a flood 
of rich and massive tresses that might 
have made the envy of any empress. 
Of a light chestnut, almost approaching 
to flaxen, it was pale in hue, and ye*t 
shining with velvet glossiness; and as 
the fingers of the hand which supported 
her head played listlessly with a strag¬ 
gling curl, it seemed as if the finest silk, 
fresh from the cocoon, were twisting 
round alabaster delicately tinged with a 
roseate hue. 

Such was the beauteous woman whom 
we find seated in the haunted apartment 
at Altendorf Castle. 

The features of this room were pre¬ 
cisely the same as when we described 
them in one of the opening chapters of 
our narrative. The fresh drapery and 
the clean linen of the bed contrasted 
strangely with the crumbling, decaying 
tapestry that was falling away from the 
walls ; the sinking in of the velvet cloth 
spread upon the floor, showed where 
the boards had given way in several 
places beneath that luxurious carpet; 
and the crimson cushions only rendered 
tho old furniture more antiquated in ap¬ 
pearance. 

It was ten o’clock in the evening, and 
the moon, the silver-crowned queen of 


the changing months, shone brightly 
from, her celestial palace of deep, deep 
blue. r 

Rising from her seat, tho maiden ap¬ 
proached one of tho windows, opened 
the casement, and'looked forth. The 
moat shone like a river of quicksilver, 
aud all was freshness, and fragrance, 
and moonlight without, as on that night 
"hen Sir Ernest de Colmar was him¬ 
self an occupant of the State Chamber. 
But within the apartment naught save 
gloom, and darkness just rendered vis¬ 
ible, and the earthy odor of* mouldering 
tapestry and rotting furniture came upon 
the senses of the captive maiden. 

For a prisoner she indeed was, in the 
right wing of Altendorf Castle ; and she 
was no stranger to the reputation 
ascribed by rumor to that portion of the 
vast feudal structure. But, strong in 
her Christian piety, she scarcely thought 
that, the Almighty would permit shapes 
of terror or supernatural sounds to ap¬ 
pal a helpless, innocent maiden who 
never in word, or deed, or idea had of¬ 
fended against His laws. No ; it was 

not the dead whom she now feared,_ 

but the living ; and if’, as she gazed forth 
from the window., she measured with 
her eyes the width of the moat that lay 
beneath, it was because at the moment 
the thought flashed to her imagination 
that she might peradventure escape 
from the power of the persecutor who 
had torn her away from her home and 
rendered her a captive in that lonely 
chamber of evil repute. 

But when she saw that tho wall be¬ 
neath the window went straight down 
into the water, and that its foot rested 
upon no embankment nor jutting mar¬ 
gin on which she could alight were she 
to lower herself by a rope from the 
casement; she was about to turn away 
in despair, when her eye caught a 
glimpo of some white object moving 
amidst the trees that stretched from the 
forest towards the extremity of the 
right wing of the castle. 

And now, indeed,—despite her reli¬ 
gious confidence, her strong intellect, 
and her fervid reliance on heaven’s 
goodness,—she could not resist the cold 
terror which seized upon her—she 
could not combat against the superna¬ 
tural awe that crept, like an ice-snake, 
in unto her very heart, round which it 
seemed to coil ! 

Transfixed to the spot, and with a 
numbness passing through all her limbs, 
the maiden was unable to retreat from 
the window or even to avert her head. 
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Spell-bound, she was retained motion¬ 
less and with her eyes rivetted on the 
object which was proceeding amidst the 
trees, like a spectral shape with mea¬ 
sured steps and clothed in the garments 
of the grave. 

A cry rose to the lips of the captive 
maiden; but terror froze it erb the 
tongue could give it utterance. Merci¬ 
ful heavens ! were the rumors indeed 
true ?—did the dead walk in the vicini¬ 
ty of that ancient fortalice ?—and was 
night rendered hideous there by the 
appalling forms of ghastliness which the 
sepulchre gave up ? Such were the 
thoughts that swept through her mind 
—such were the questions which she 
.asked herself all in a moment, as her 
<eyes still followed the spectral shape 
that was moving amidst the trees— 
never once halting, nor turning aside, 
nor accelerating its pace, until it sudden¬ 
ly vanished, as if the earth had swal¬ 
lowed it up, or as if it had melted all in 
a moment into the air ! 

Now was it that the spell which had 
sealed her lips and chained her limbs 
was suddenly lifted; and, with a faint 
cry, she staggered towards a seat on 
which she fell heavily. 

But almost at the same instant the 
grating sound of a key turning in a 
lock met her ears ; and, recalled to her¬ 
self, she passed her hand rapidly across 
her brow as if to steady her thoughts 
and muster up all her resolution in or¬ 
der to encounter a painful ordeal. Steps 
were soon heard traversing the middle 
room which separated the one she was 
in from the ante-chamber communica¬ 
ting with the passage : the maiden com¬ 
pressed her lips tightly as if to keep 
down the feelings of mingled indigna¬ 
tion and anguish which rose into her 
very throat; and, the door being flung 
open, Lord Rodolph entered the apart¬ 
ment. 

« You may retire,’ he said, in a short, 
imperious manner, to the steward Hu¬ 
bert, who, having attended him thither, 
was lingering upon the threshold; and 
the old man slowly withdrew, but not 
before he had cast a look full of sympa¬ 
thy and compassion upon the captive 
maiden, who failed not to perceive that 
she was the object of this evident friend¬ 
ly feeling on his part. 

Thus retiring, in obedience to his 
young master’s commands, Hubert 
closed the door, and the maiden was 
now alone in the State Chamber with 
Lord Rodolph. 

He advanced towards her with an air 


of haughty confidence, and fixing his 
piercing dark eyes upon her counte¬ 
nance in a manner which showed that 
he sought at once to read the state of 
her mind in respect to himself. But in 
the dignified reserve which she assumed 
as she rose from her seat, he instanta¬ 
neously recognised a perseverance in 
that determination which she had al¬ 
ready manifested to treat his overtures 
with scorn and contempt. 

‘ Three days have elapsed, sweet An¬ 
gela,’ he said, throwing as much ten¬ 
derness as possible into his voice, * since 
you became an inmate of Altendorf 
Castle-’ 

4 Not with mine own consent, my 
lord,’ interrupted the maiden, in silver 
tones, which the agitation of her bosom 
rendered tremulously clear ; 4 but torn 
away from the home which I love and 
cherish—forcibly carried off by your 

lordship’s ruffian myrmidons-’ 

‘ Oh! let not harsh words pass through 
those delicious lips, or jar aguinst those 
pearly teeth !’ exclaimed Rodolph, ex¬ 
tending his arms towards her. 4 You 
are adorable, lovely Angela—yes, ado¬ 
rable ! and I worship you.’ 

‘Touch me not, my lord!’ she said, 
springing back as he advanced to seize 
her in a passionate embrace ; 4 touch 
me not, I command you !’ she repeated, 
with a voice and manner so full of dig¬ 
nity that the youthful libertine was for 
a few moments overawed. 

4 How long is this folly to continue V 
he exclaimed, almost immediately re¬ 
covering his hardihood ^and audacity.— 

4 Listen to me, Angela: listen to me 
patiently for a short time,’ he proceed¬ 
ed, in a softer tone ; 4 and learn all that 
1 intend to accomplish, and all that you 
have to expect.’ 

4 1 can scarcely believo that one so 
youthful in years has already grown old 
in iniquity,’ said the maiden, in a voice 
of calm reproach. 

4 Your loveliness, Angela, is calculat¬ 
ed to drive me to any extremes, in or¬ 
der to make you mine,’ exclaimed Lord 
Rodolph. 4 But hear me patiently, and 
you will then be better able to judge 
whether it is wise, prudent, or even 
availing for you to meet my appeals with 
contempt, my entreaties with scorn, tny 
vows of love with looks of hatred. Oh, 
Angela! do not turn thus coldly away 
from me. A year 1ms now elapsed since 
accident led me, while hunting in the 
Count of Rosenberg’s forest, to the cot¬ 
tage w,here you dwelt. I. saw you, and 
to soe you was to become enamored of 
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you—to become enamored of you was 
to burn to possess you. Day after day 
did I roam in the vicinity of that cot¬ 
tage, hoping to receive a smile as a re¬ 
compense for the respectful homage 
which I thus offered you. But no-’ 

* My lord, the long tale on which you 
have entered,*interrupted Angela, ‘may 
be summed up in a few words. You 
declared your love for me, and, while 
acknowledging the honor which you 
conferred upon me by your preference, 
I frankly and firmly declared that your 
rank and my lowliness constituted an 
inseparable barrier between us.’ 

* And more, Angela, for you drove 
me to desperation,’ cried Rodolph, im¬ 
petuously ; * you assured me that you 
loved me not, and that you felt your 
heart could never be mine ’ 

4 Yes, I spoke thus candidly and in¬ 
genuously,’ said the maiden, 4 because 
your lordship pressed and urged me to 
declare my sentiments with frankness. 
But, instead of acting a chivalrous and 
generous part, you pursued me with at¬ 
tentions which I could not accept; and 
when I implored you not to drive me to 
the necessity of revealing to my adopt¬ 
ed parents the importunity with which 
you pursued me—when I appealed to 
your better nature to abstain from a line 
of conduct which amounted to a perse¬ 
cution, you menaced me, my lord-’ 

4 ’Tis true, Angela—most true,’ inter¬ 
rupted Rodolph, 4 for I loved you then 
— love you now , to desperation ! 1 of¬ 

fered you my hand, as you already pos¬ 
sessed my heart; yes, I, the son and 
heir of one of BohemtfTs proudest 
peers—I, Lord Rodolph of Altendorf, 
humbled myself at the feet of the low¬ 
born peasant girl! And you scorned 
me-* 

‘No, my lord, not scorned you,’ said 
Angela, mildly, 4 1 refused the honor 
which you proposed to confer upon 
me.’ 

4 And yet you loved not another,’ ex¬ 
claimed Rodolph, in an impassioned 
tone. 

* Nevertheless, my lord, 1 felt that 

my heart never could be yours,’ rejoin¬ 
ed Angela. 4 As a friend, I could have 
esteemed you-’ 

4 As a lover you abhorred me !’ cried 
the young nobleman, becoming greatly 
excited. 4 Then wherefore blame me 
if I sought to make you mine by force ? 
wherefore upbraid me if I endeavored 
to bear you away a fortnight since, 
when the meddling Austrian fool res¬ 
cued you from my power? or where¬ 


fore look with aversion upon me now, 
because the second attempt has been 
more successful and you are at last a 
prisoner within these walls and com¬ 
pletely at my mercy ?’ 

4 At your mercy, my lord ?’ ejaculat¬ 
ed the young maiden, the dread convic¬ 
tion that he indeed spoke the truth sud¬ 
denly disarming her of the courage 
which her own virgin dignity had en¬ 
abled her to maintain. 4 Yes, oh ! yes, 
I am indeed at your mercy,* she cried, 
in a tone of entreaty, 4 but you will not 
continue thus to manifest yourself as a 
cruel, heartless tyrant towards me ? 
You tell me that you love me ? Then 
wherefore persecute me—wherefore do 
aught to fill my soul with anguish ?— 
For three days past have I been a pri¬ 
soner here ; for three days have I been 
tortured with the cruellest reflections, 
not only concerning my own destiny, 
but likewise relative to the alarms 
which my adopted parents must expe¬ 
rience at my unexplained absence !— 
Yes, my lord, I am indeed at your 
mercy! Every thing proves to me that 
such is the case,’ she continued, glanc¬ 
ing wildly round the room, 4 and naught 
has yet occurred to show that you pos¬ 
sess a generous heart. Else wherefore 
consign me to a chamber so long dis¬ 
used, and to which rumor attributes 
terrible things ? Ah! my lord, was it 
to terrify me into a speedy submission 
to your will?’ she demanded, suddenly 
recovering a portion of her lost cour¬ 
age, and now fixing upon the young 
nobleman a look which convinced him 
that she had indeed divined his aim in 
lodging her in the right wing of the 
castle. 4 Then, hear me, Lord Ro¬ 
dolph—hear me !’ she cried, her brow 
flushing with indignation ; her fine Gre¬ 
cian countenance becoming expressive 
as that of an angiy goddess; and her 
bosom swelling so proudly that it seem¬ 
ed as if it were about to burst the bod- 
dice which confined it, 4 heur me,’ she 
repeated, 4 while I call heaven to wit¬ 
ness that neither by entreaty nor by 
menace—neither by prayer or intimi¬ 
dation-’ 

4 Hold !’ exclaimed Lord Rodolph, in 
a sudden and terrible paroxysm of rage, 
4 hold, I say, haughty boauty, and per¬ 
jure not yourself! For as there is a 
God above us, I swear that thou shalt 
be mine. And happy should’st thou be 
to reflect that instead of forcing thy 
stubborn virtue to surrender and reduc¬ 
ing thee to the condition of a mistress, 
I propose to elevate thee to the rank of 
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a wife. Yes, declaim as thou wilt, and 
despite the risk of incurring my father’s 
anger, I will wed thee, Angela; I swear 
that I will wed thee ! Oh ! thou art 
so grandly beautiful, that even in thine 
anger I adore thee: even when thine 
eyes dart forth lightnings, I could full 
down and worship thee, my Angela !.’ 

‘ My lord, as these are words which 
I ought not to listen to,’ said the maid¬ 
en, with a calm but firm dignity, ‘ it is 
not generous nor brave on your part, 
but rather the action of a coward, to 
take advantage of my captivity in order 
to insult my ears with offensive lan¬ 
guage.’ 

‘Think you, proud beauty,’ cried 
Lord Rodolph, his excitement again ris¬ 
ing, ‘think you that I had thee, borne 
hither for the purpose of measuring my 
words or deeds to a nicety suitable to 
thy prejudices or notions l tar from 
it, Angela: and now listen to my re¬ 
solve ! To-morrow evening, at nine o’¬ 
clock, the altar will be prepared in the 
Castle chapel. Innumerable wax-lights 
will diffuse their lustre through the sa¬ 
cred fane—the atmosphere will be fra¬ 
grant with incense. And on the steps 
of the altar will stand the priest who 
shall unite us in holy matrimonial bonds. 
For this prepare yourself, my Angela: 
and oh ! let me not be forced to have 
thee dragged an unwilling bride to that 
altar—but suffer me to lead thee thither 
with smiles upon thy lips, flowers on 
thy brow, and diamonds in thy hair— 
so that thou may’st be the pride of the 
handmaidens who shall have attired 
thee in thy virgin vesture, and the joy 
of him who would dare all the angorof 
men, all the wrath of God, and all the 
torments of hell rather than lose thee !’ 

It was with a wild and terrible em¬ 
phasis that Lord Rodolph uttered these 
words—his eyes shooting forth light¬ 
nings, so unnatural was their brilliancy; 
and, seizing the hand of Angela, lie 
pressed it to his lips with all the vio¬ 
lence of a strong and ungovernable pas¬ 
sion ere she could even make an effort to 
withdraw it. Then, suddenly dropping 
that fair hand which he had held lor a 
few moments in a vice-like grasp, he 
rushed precipitately from the room. 

Angela—pale, trembling, and over¬ 
whelmed with mingled grief and terror 
—tottered towards a chair, upon which 
she sauk helplessly, while a deep moan 
escaped from her laden, bursting bosom. 

But, holy God ! that moan was echoed 
by a sigh so profound—so full of an in¬ 
effable anguish, that it floated audibly 


through the air,—a sigh which appeared 
to come from the farther extremity, of 
the room,—the sigh of some spirit 
which her own had invoked in its agony! 

An excruciating pang of fear armed 
the captive maiden with a desperate 
courage ; and, springing from her seat, 
she darted towards the place whence . 
that expression of rending woe had 
seemed to emanate. Raising the ta¬ 
pestry, she threw a terrified glance be¬ 
hind it, half expecting to encounter 
some spectral shape or ghastly object: 
but nothing save the dilapidated, damp, 
and broken wainscoting met her eye; 
and, endeavoring to persuade herself 
that the sound which had so strangely 
startled her was either a delusion or 
else one of those many unaccountable 
noises which are peculiar to rooms long 
disused and to old buildings, the captive 
maiden returned to her seat. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE ERONZE STATUE. 

Painful, most painful, was the re 
verie into which Angela now fell. 

The unprincipled, heartless son of 
the Lord of Altendorf had spoken her 
doom. His intention was avowed— 
and in forty-eight hours she must ac¬ 
company him to the altar! 

But whence arose the indomitable 
antipathy which she entertained to the 
bare idea of this alliance,—an alliance 
which any other maiden of humble con¬ 
dition and peasant rank would have 
welcomed as the proudest, choicest gift 
that Fortune could bestow ? For Lord 
Rodolph w as not only the heir to vast es¬ 
tates, but was likewise both handsome 
and young; and a haughty triumph, 
therefore, might it have been estimated 
for the portionless and obscure Angela 
to win the heart of the Baron of Alten- 
dorfs son ! 

But in this light the maiden did not 
regard her conquest. She panted not 
for title and honors—and the tinsel ap¬ 
panage of hereditary rank dazzled not 
her eyes. Naturally of a strong mind, 
and having received mhcli intellectual* 
culture and many admirable lessons 
from a venerable priest who had not 
long been dead, she based her ideas of 
happiness upon more substantial grounds 
than those which have such brilliant 
attractions for shallow capacities. Her 
deceased preceptor’s teachings had led 
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her to believe that marriage, binder any 
circumstances a tedious venture, was 
especially hazardous when the heart 
accompanied not the hand; and, al¬ 
though Angela was too pure-minded to 
have ever allowed her imagination to 
give way to impassioned musings on 
the subject, yet she had not reached 
the age of twenty-three without some¬ 
times pondering, but in a serious and 
healthy strain, on her future lot. And 
in such meditation had marriage neces¬ 
sarily been included; and then the 
maiden had been led to form her own 
ideal image and personification of all 
the attributes which should be possessed 
by the man to whom she could give her 
heart. He must be brave—for that was 
the age of chivalry,—a few years older 
than herself, with a countenance as ex¬ 
pressive of frankness as characterized 
by manly beauty —and with an intellect 
no^ only powerful enough to impart 
charms to his conversation, but likewise 
to scatter the pearls of knowledge 
around upon the brows of his listeners. 

Such was the perfect being whom 
Angela’s imagination had pourtrayed as 
the model of a good husband; and she 
felt that on such a man she could be¬ 
stow all the rich treasures of her virgin 
iove, and surrender up her heart in the 
full confidence of entrusting it to worthy 
keeping. Cherishing therefore an ideal 
standard of man s perfection, it was not 
likely that the virtuous and pure-mind¬ 
ed Angela would experience any sym¬ 
pathy for the young Lord Rodolph ; for, 
inasmuch as his handsome countenance 
failed to make any impression upon her 
heart, his character and disposition had 
no qualifications to recommend him. 

Though all the reasons we have ad¬ 
vanced constitute a sufficient explana¬ 
tion for the unwillingness of the maiden 
to accept Lord Rodolph as a husband, 
there was yet a circumstance which 
tended to enhance that disinclination in¬ 
to a sentiment bordering upon horror. 

What this circumstance was we shall 
now explain. 

For in the midst of the mournful re¬ 
verie into which Angela had fallen, when 
she returned to her seat after her fruit¬ 
less search behind the tapestry, her 
hand, mechanically obeying the train of 
thoughts which were slowly passing 
through her mind, sought the bosom of 
her dress : and thence she drew forth a 
diminutive velvet bag, not longer than a 
crown piece, and suspended to her neck 
by a thin chain made of black hair.— 
This tiny bag was curiously embroider¬ 


ed with religious emblems and symbols, 
in the midst of which on either side was 
the name of Angela. 

Having contemplated the bag for some 
minutes with an earnest and reverential 
attention, Angela drew forth its contents 
in the shape of a small slip of parch¬ 
ment, on which the following lines were 
traced in a bold masculine hand-writ¬ 
ing 

•* July, 1434.—Angel, beware of Lord 
Rodolph ! Brightly now shines thy star 
in the heaven, and sweetly smiles thy 
guardian angel : but if the soft language 
of Altendorf’s heir become pleasant to 
thine ears, and if thine eyes give back 
loving glances to his own, then that star 
will set in blood, and those smiles will 
turn into bitter anguish. Oh, maiden ! 
put faith in the unseen and unknown 
friend who thus proffers a salutary coun¬ 
sel and gives a timely warning : for bet¬ 
ter, better far were it that thou should’st 
perish even in thy sunny youthfulness, 
thnn hearken to the love tales of Ro¬ 
dolph of Altendorf. The curse of God 
would be upon thoe, Angela, wert thou 
to accompany him to the altar ! 

“ Maiden! to none must thou show 
this paper. Destroy it if thou wilt, but 
cherish its contents as thou would’st 
hold fast to thy eternal salvation. The 
murderer doomed to die would be an 
enviable being compared to thee, wert 
thou to neglect this solemn warning, 
written by one who watches over thee 
in secret.” 

Siowiy and attentively did Angela read 
these lines, notwithstanding that thoy 
were already imprinted upon her brain 
as indelibly as if seared thereon with 
red hot iron. 

And. oh! how was the mysterious 
warning to be frustrated and contraven¬ 
ed by the ruffianism of that young 
noble who had resolved to drag her to 
the altar ! It was terrible to contem¬ 
plate : but in the depths of her own 
neart, Angela was determined to die 
rather than be forced into an alliance 
which, if the contents of that slip of 
parchment were true, was fraught with 
omens and auguries of so tremendous a 
nature in respect to her own destiny! 

She had replaced the parchment in 
the bag. and had restored the bag itself 
to the bosom of her dress, when she 
heard a noise emanating from the en¬ 
trance to the suite of apartments which 
Lord Rodolph had so designedly allot- 
<ed to her. Rising from her seat, she 
listened attentively; for the thought 
that the young nobleman might intend 
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to violate the sanctity of her rest, sud¬ 
denly sprang up in her mind, filling it 
with terror. 

But it was a knocking at the outer 
door which she heard; and she was in¬ 
stantly reassured ; for she reflected that 
inasmuch as Lord Rodolph retained the 
key that held her captive, he would not 
require to demaHd an admission which 
she indeed was not able, even were she 
inclined, to give. 

What, however, could the knocking 
mean? For, after a short interval, it 
was continued, and with an air of im¬ 
patience. 

A ray of hope flashed to the mind of 
Angela. Was some generous hand at 
work to rescue her? was some un¬ 
known friend active in her behalf? It 
might be so ; and, with a brief but fer¬ 
vent prayer upon her lip, she hastened 
to solve all doubts upon the subject. 

Taking the lamp in her hand, she 
threaded the central room, passed into 
the anti-chamber, approached the outer 
door communicating with the passage, 
paused, and listened. At that moment 
the knocking was resumed on the other 
side of the massive door; and Angela 
hastened to give a responsive tap with¬ 
in. 

Then all became suddenly still for a 
few moments, at the expiration of which 
the silence was interrupted by the 
crackling sound of paper at the maid¬ 
en’s feet. She looked down, and be¬ 
held a piece of parchment which had 
been thrust under the door, and which 
she hastened to pick up. There was 
writing upon it; and Angela, now full 
of mingled hope and suspense, ran her 
eyes over the following linos which had 
evidently been penned by a hand trem¬ 
ulous either with age or apprehension : 

‘ Lady, you must escape ! Behind 
the bed there is a door opening with a 
secret spring, the iron head of which 
resembles that of a large nail. That 
door will lead thee to safety, and away 
from the influence of those circum¬ 
stances which now threaten thee with 
irretrievable perdition. He who pens 
these lines has not a moment to add 
another word of explanation.’ 

Overjoyed at the hope thus held out, 
and with a heart full of fervent grati¬ 
tude for the unknown and unseen friend 
whom Providence had thus sent to her 
succour, Angela tapped gently at the 
huge door to intimate that she had 
found and read the paper; but no re¬ 
sponse was given, and she, therefore, 
concluded that the individual, fearful of I 


being observed, had retired from the 
passage. It, however, flashed to her 
mind that the author of the cheering 
billet could be none other than the old 
steward Hubert; for she remembered 
the look of boundless compassion which 
he had thrown upon her that same 
evening when he attended Lord Ro¬ 
dolph to the State chamber. 

Blessing him, therefore, with mental 
fervor, the grateful Angela tripped back 
with a comparatively light step and light 
heart to the spacious, gloomy, and dila¬ 
pidated bed-room. 

Placing the lamp upon the table, the 
maiden proceeded to inspect the posi¬ 
tion of the heavy bedstead with regard 
to the wall. To remove the huge, cum¬ 
brous machine was far beyond her 
strength: but fortunately there was 
just sufficient space to allow her to 
squeeze herself behind the solid head. 
Passing her hand slowly and carefully 
over the surface of the wainscot,—for 
it was too dark for her to use her eyes 
in that spot,—she at length encountered 
the secret spring, on pressing which 
the panel gave way, opening towards 
her. She thrust her ariti into the aper¬ 
ture to convince herself that it was 
really an avenue of escape and not a 
mere closet or cupboard : but her hand 
came in contact with the inner door. 
For a few moments she was disheart¬ 
ened, fancying that her way was barred; 
until she acquired the certainty that it 
was indeed a door set in the solid ma¬ 
sonry ; and then her courage rose again. 

Blaming herself now for having even 
for an instant doubted the reality of the 
instructions given in the note, Angela 
fetched the lamp from the table ; and, 
squeezing herself back again behind the 
oaken head-board of the couch, she 
very soon discovered the spring open¬ 
ing the inner door, A flight of steps, 
leuding down into the deep darkness, 
was now revealed ; and unhesitatingly 
the maiden began the descent, careful¬ 
ly shading the lamp with her hand. 

At the bottom of the flight, which 
went down to a considerable depth, 
there was a door. Angela experienced, 
howevei> little trouble in opening it; 
and her way was now continued along 
a narrow, low, and vaulted passage. 
Presently this corridor, ribbed and 
groined with solid masonry, turned off 
to the right with the abruptness of a 
right angle; and the maiden, still pro¬ 
tecting the lamp with her hand, pro¬ 
ceeded with slow but firm steps until 
she reuched another door. The mas- 
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sive bolt which held it was drawn back 
by her taper fingers : she thrust it open 
—and another flight of steps appeared. 

Bracing herself with all the cournge 
which her strong intellect and vigorous 
mind could not fail to supply in order 
to enable her to meet the circumstances 
of her position, Angela descended this 
second flight of stone stairs ; and at the 
bottom she found the arched entrance 
of another vaulted corridor. Along this 
passage she proceeded until it brought 
her into a small room, quite round and 
with a vaulted roof, so that it at first 
looked like the interior of a dome ; but 
a second glance at its massive appear¬ 
ance and rugged surface made it seem 
more like a cavern hollowed in a solid 
rock. It was, however, built of mighty 
granite blocks, as well as the passages 
leading to it; and, had ten thousand 
cannon been fired from the towers of 
the Castle, or the roar of heaven’s loud¬ 
est thunder rent the air, still would 
those thick stone walls have beat back 
all sounds from without, so that not even 
the faintest echo would have responded 
from within! 

The maiden paused for a few mo¬ 
ments in this circular chamber; and 
kneeling upon a granite hassock in front 
of a crucifix standing in a high but nar¬ 
row recess, she prayed fervently that 
heaven would grant a safe issue to her 
undertaking. Then, rising from the 
rude foot-stool, she opened a door facing 
the entrance from the long vaulted pas¬ 
sage which had led her hither. 

She now entered an apartment so 
spacious that the lamp shone like a fee¬ 
ble will-o’-the-wisp in the mid9t of the 
surrounding obscurity. Holding it, 
therefore, high up in order to obtain a 
better view of the place, she advanced 
slowly over the damp and slimy pave¬ 
ment,—a strange, vague, and unac¬ 
countable feeling of superstitious awe 
gained upon her at every step which 
she took. 

Suddenly the rays of the lamp ap¬ 
peared to be reflected in something 
bright which stood out from amidst the 
deep darkness prevailing at the farther 
extremity of the room ; and, piously in¬ 
voking heaven's aid, Angela drew nearer 
and nearer to the object, which as gra¬ 
dually grew more definite and distinct, 
until its shining outlines took the form 
of a colossal figure of the Virgin ! 

Then, yielding to the ineffable emo¬ 
tions of awe, and wonderment, and ve¬ 
neration which now asserted a complete 
empire over her soul, the maiden knelt 


down,—yes, knelt there , upon the humid 
pavement, and, placing the lamp by her 
side, joined her hands and moved her 
lips in fervent prayer. 

And as she raised her eyes towards 
the stupendous .statue, the light of the 
lamp playing quiveringly upon its fea¬ 
tures, gave them the appearance of smil¬ 
ing sweetly on the maiden ; and at the 
moment her mind was too profoundly 
enthralled by a superstitious feeling na¬ 
tural enough in her position, to enable 
her to pause and reflect, that those 
smiles were but the delusion of her 
senses. 

She therefore continued to pray aloud 
with a fervor all the more profound; 
and, rising at length from her suppliant 
posture, she took up the lamp and drew 
nearer still to the Bronze Statue. 

But—O horror!—slowly and spectral- 
like, as if issuing from the depths of a 
sepulchre, a figure, apparently clad in 
the garments of the grave, emerged 
from behind the image ; and to the ap¬ 
palled imagination of the maiden its 
countenance was that of a corpse, and 
its eyes had the stony glare of the dead. 

Fora moment Angela stood transfixed 
and stiffened with an indescribable hor¬ 
ror; then, as the apparition began to 
move slowly towards her, making some 
sign which the palsy of her brain pre¬ 
vented her from understanding, the 
maiden gave vent to a wild cry, and sank 
senseless upon the humid floor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WHITE LADY. 

When Angela awoke to conscious¬ 
ness, she found herself seated upon a 
rude chair in an apartment she could 
not immediately scan in detail: for as 
the blood came back to her veins, ter¬ 
ror revived in her soul; and, while 
signs of resuscitating breath and re¬ 
turning knowledge broke from her lips, 
her looks swept round with shuddering 
furtiveness, lest thej' should encounter 
the ghastly apparition whose image 
floated uppermost in her mind. 

But nothing terrible met her gaze: 
and closing her eyes, she threw herself 
back in the seat to give way to her re¬ 
flections. 

It appeared to her as if she had awa¬ 
kened from some hideous dream in 
which the dread phantoms of the ideal 
world had sprung up to appal her: but 
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rapidly did the various phases and inci¬ 
dents of tha evening’s adventures sepa¬ 
rate themselves from the chaotic con¬ 
fusion into which her swoon had thrown 
them; and as they settled down into 
their proper places in her brain, she 
was enabled to follow that thread of oc¬ 
currences which, commencing with her 
escape from the haunted apartment, 
terminated at the point when she be¬ 
held a spectral form emerge from be 
hind the Bronze Statue. 

Thus, within a few minutes from the 
recovery of her senses, she arrived at 
the conviction that she had been labor¬ 
ing under no dream,—unless indeed the 
appearance of the being clothed in the 
garments of the grave were a delusion 
conjured up by a disordered imagina¬ 
tion. 

Struck by the reasonableness of this 
conjecture, Angela opened her eyes and 
gazed slowly around. But she was no 
longer in the apartment where she had 
fainted; and moreover, instead of 
awaking to consciousness upon the 
damp, slimy pavement, she was seated 
in an arm-chair. Some one, then, had 
removed her while she was in a swoon; 
and was it a friend or an enemy ? was 
it a kind hand which had succored her, 
or one that would turn the key of cap¬ 
tivity upon her again ? 

With lightning speed, and almost 
with the game searing effect, did these 
thoughts flash through her brain ? She 
dreaded the worst—the very worst: her 
mind, still attenuated by the lingering 
influence of the swoon, was far more 
sensitive to the cruellest apprehensions 
than susceptible of the anodyne of hope¬ 
ful reflections. Shudderingly she a piin 
cast her eyes around to ascertain where 
she was. A lamp—not the one which 
had fallen from her hand when her 
senses abandoned her—burnt upon a 
table, amidst various mechanical imple¬ 
ments, jars filled with liquids and mine¬ 
ral substances, and brushes of various 
sizes. The breeze came refreshingly 
upon the maiden’s countenance from a 
loop-hole in the wall facing her; and 
the zephyr, as it cooled her throbbing 
brows and fanned her cheeks now flush¬ 
ing with the excitement of alarm and 
suspense, played kissingly with the soft 
pale tresses that had become dishevelled 
with the swoon. 

Where was she, then ?—to what 
apartment of Altendorf Castle had she 
been borne'!—and whose hands had 
conveyed her thither ? 

Bht, hark! a voice steals upon her 


ears,—a voice so low, plaintive, and 
tremulous that in its tone it is even 
more reassuring than in its words : for 
hypocrisy and guile never simulated so 
much tenderness mingled with touch¬ 
ing melancholy as was expressed in the 
former—whereas deceit and treachery- 
are so easily woven into language. 

‘Maiden, fear nothing! It was no 
being of another world that you beheld 
ere now, and whose too abrupt appear¬ 
ance terrified you so profoundly : but it 
was, alas! an unhappy woman who 
hath drunk so deeply of the cup of af¬ 
fliction that her individual woes and 
wrongs would outweigh the accumula¬ 
ted miseries of millions! Fear no¬ 
thing, therefore, gentle maiden, at the 
hands of one who would sooner perish 
than injure a hair of thy beauteous 
head !’ 

Thus spoke the voice : and Angela, 
rising sfowly from her seat, turned to¬ 
wards the door which was behind her, 
and from which direction the words 
came. Something white gleamed in 
the midst of the obscurity which shroud¬ 
ed the passage beyond the threshold ; 
and a shudder passed over Angela’s 
frame as the outlines of that same form 
which had already so cruelly terrified 
her, gradually developed themselves to 
her view. The figure advanced—the 
maiden, ashamed of her fears and 
thinking of the sweet, plaintive voice 
which she had heard, mustered up all 
her courage—and, with slow and mea¬ 
sured tread, the same being that had 
scared her entered the apartment. 

But there was nothing terrible—no- 
thing ghastly in her appearance now! 
The delusion which had agitated her 
traits into spectral horror to the imagi¬ 
nation of the young maiden, was dissi¬ 
pated ; and all the feelings of alarm and 
consternation which had ere now ruled 
Angela’s mind, gave way to a boundless 
sympathy and an immense commisera¬ 
tion as she contemplated the woman 
who had proclaimed herself to be so 
surpassingly unhappy. 

That she was of gentle birth and 
rearing, her manners and her language 
bespoke ; and her countenance, though 
deadly pale and bitterly care-worn, re¬ 
tained the traces of beauty. That is to 
sa y—hm* delicate profile was excellent; 
her teeth were white, even, and well 
preserved ; and her eyes were of a fine 
blue, although in their depths naught 
save woe and the heart’s desolation 
were expressed. What her ago might 
be, it was scarcely possible to conjee- 
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ture ; for her lineaments had evidently 
been changed by grief rather than by 
time; and though forty winters might 
have passed over her brow, whole cen¬ 
turies had poured their bitterness into 
her heart. 

She was attired in the white gar¬ 
ments of a Carmelite nun ; and thus no 
wonder was it if her vesture had ap¬ 
peared, at the first glance, like the ap¬ 
parel of the dead to the disordered im¬ 
agination of Angela. And this sepul¬ 
chral aspect was enhanced by the 
corpse-like pallor of the lady’s counte¬ 
nance,—a pallor so free from vital tint 
that it deprived the features of all vital 
semblance. 

Such was the being who now stood 
in the presence of Angela; and, every 
sentiment of fear having vanished from 
the maiden’s mind, she gazed upon that 
lady with an illimitable sympathy ex¬ 
pressed in every lineament of her beau¬ 
teous face. And, on the other hand, 
the lady herself contemplated Angela 
with a profound and touching interest, 
—so that it seemed as if there were 
some circumstances or some secret 
springs of affection that taught two spi¬ 
rits, made kindred by adversity, to blend 
in the warm transfusion of tenderness 
and compassion. 

4 Angela,’ said the lady at length, in 
that same soft and plaintive tone which 
had already produced such an effect 
upon the maiden ; 4 be seated for a few 
minutes, and rest yourself after the pri¬ 
vation of sense which you ere now ex¬ 
perienced. Your escape from the cas¬ 
tle will be ensured ; fear nothing, there¬ 
fore, upon that head. But in the mean¬ 
time it is necessary, imperatively neces¬ 
sary, that you should lend a patient and 
attentive ear to the counsel which I am 
about to give you, and that you should 
prepare to adopt, without even a mur¬ 
mur of hesitation, the course which it 
is my duty to mark out for you to pur¬ 
sue.’ 

4 Lady, you have addressed me by my 
name,’ said Angela, reseating herself; 

4 and the kind manner in which you 
have spoken, proves likewise that you 
not only know me, but that I have been 
fortunate enough to deserve your sym¬ 
pathy.’ 

The lady turned away for a few mo¬ 
ments, and a deep sob, which she vainly 
endeavored to stifle, came floating upon 
the ear of Angela. From her seat; 
sprang the generous-hearted maiden ; 
and, taking the lady’s hand, she ex¬ 
claimed, 4 You entertain an interest in 


me and my welfare, and you are un- 
happy ! Oh, suffer me to console you 
—permit me to offer you all the solace 
which it may be in my power to bestow. 
I will weep with you—I will pray with 
you—I will endeavor to bring back smile# 
to your lips-* 

/ Smiles !’ ejaculated the White Lady, 
with despair, but hot bitterness, in her 
tone; ‘oh! no—never—never! But 
let us not talk of my griefs, Angela— 
they are long-standing, profound, and 
irreparable. All that concerns yourself 
is at the present moment of interest to 
me. You asked me if I knew you: 
need I do more than direct your atten¬ 
tion to the little velvet bag which you 
were ere now examining in the State 
Chrimber ?’ 

4 Ah, then you saw me, and yet you 
yourself, lady, were unseen?’ exclaimed 
Angela, a momentary revival of super¬ 
stitious feeling coming over her. ‘ Yes, 
and that sigh which 1 heard-* 

4 Let us not waste precious time in 
unnecessary observations,’ said the lady. 

4 It is for you to listen, Angela, and for 
me to speak. Yes, I know you; and it 
was I who caused that velvet bag, with 
the warning which it contains and the 
hair chain to which it is attached, to be 
secretly placed in your way. But, alas! 
circumstances so enthral my tongue, 
that I dare not venture upon even the 
slightest, faintest, smallest explanation 
of my motives, or of the perils against 
which I have thus forewarned you. If 
you will believe that I am sincerely, 
deeply interested in you—if you will 
consent to follow my counsel, in the con¬ 
viction that its aim is entirely and solely 
for your good, and if you will give me 
credit for the best motives and the ho¬ 
liest purposes, without demanding a 
single explanatory word from my lips, 
then, maiden,’ added the White Lady, 
her tone assuming a more solemn ear¬ 
nestness and a deeper pathos, 4 then will 
you be acting wisely towards yourself, 
and kindly towards me.* 

4 Oh ! yes ; I will place a blind con¬ 
fidence in you,’ exclaimed Angela, pro¬ 
foundly touched ; 4 and it will prove a 
source of indescribable happiness to me 
if I can indeed alleviate any portion of 
that appalling load of affliction which 
weighs so heavily upon your heart.’ 

4 Listen, then, my dear Angela,* re¬ 
sumed the lady, caressing the maiden’s 
beauteous countenance with her thin, 
white hand. 4 Hitherto you have been 
unaware that you are the victim of cir¬ 
cumstances so strange, so sad, so rays- 
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terious that, if written in a book, they 
would constitute a romance so wild that 
never did human imagination conceive 
the like. But over this tremendous 
narrative the same dark veil which has 
hitherto concealed it must continue to 
hang; and inasmuch as I dare not at¬ 
tempt to raise it, so would you, Angela, 
only be aggravating the misery which I 
now endure were you to demand ex¬ 
planations which I cannot give. N ever- 
theless, it is that combination of circum¬ 
stances to which I have thus distantly 
alluded, that compels me to recommend 
the course which I am about to implore 
you to adopt.’ 

‘ There is so much earnestness—so 
much unartificial sincerity in your tone 
and manner, lady!’ observed Angela, 

* that I am already prepared to promise 
a full and unreserved compliance with 
any plan which you may suggest for my 
welfare.’ 

4 The good angels be thanked that you 
are thus confiding and reasonable, my 
child,’ exclaimed the White Lady,’ 
clasping her hands fervently and raising 
her eyes with an expression of ineffable 
gratitude. 4 In the same manner that I 
became aware of the fact that you ere 
now examined your little velvet bag in 
the State Chamber, so did I ascertain 
the arbitrary and violent intentions of 
Lord Rodolph towards you. Yes; I 
am no stranger to the terrible menaces 
which he uttered; and I fear, alas ! 
that he is fully capable of carrying 
them into execution. But as that so¬ 
lemn warning declares ; as that slip of 
parchment which you wear in your bo¬ 
som affirms, the doom of the condemn¬ 
ed murderer were preferable to thy lot, 
should’sl thou become the wife of Ro¬ 
dolph of Altendorf!’ 

A cold shudder passed through the 
maiden’s frame as these words fell upon 
her ears ; for the thought flashed to her 
mind that although she might escape at 
present from Lord Rodolph's power, it 
would in future require some stronger 
hand than that of Wildon the forest- 
keeper to protect her against his im¬ 
portunity and his violence. 

4 1 do not ask if you love the Baron 
of Altendorf’s son,’ resumed the White 
Lady, after a few minutes pause, 4 be¬ 
cause I am well aware that your heart 
reciprocates not the indomitable pas¬ 
sion which he has so unfortunately con¬ 
ceived for you. But neither your vir¬ 
tue, nor your indifference towards him, 
nor your maidenly reserve, will suffice 
to shield you from the intrigues which 
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he may set afoot, or defend you against 
the outrage which his maddening de¬ 
sires may urge him to perpetrate.’ 

4 What, then, must I do lady V asked 
Angela, appealing to the mysterious 
Carmelite as if she were seeking tho 
counsel of a mother. 

4 There is but one course to pursue, 
my child,’ was the impressive response. 

4 Oh! need I prompt you how to act 
when your happiness in this world and 
your salvation in the next are so terribly 
compromised ? But, tell me, Angela, 
what would you do if you found your¬ 
self in a spot where a venomous ser¬ 
pent was already erect and hissing to 
spring upon you-’ 

4 1 would fly, lady ; I would fly !’ ex¬ 
claimed the maiden. 4 And now I com¬ 
prehend what my duty is in respect to 
Lord Rodolph of Altendorf,’ she added 
in a tone whose decision indicated the 
firmness of which her mind was ca¬ 
pable when she met danger or emer¬ 
gency face to face. 

4 Yes, Angela, you must fly from the 
perilous vicinage of Altendorf Castle,* 
resumed the White Lady, ‘you must 
quit that forest-home in which you have 
dwelt so long ; you must bid farewell to 
the worthy couple who have supplied 
the place of father and mother unto 
you.’ 

4 Oh ! lady,’ exclaimed Angela, clasp¬ 
ing her hands despairingly, 4 you seem 
to speak as if I had friends in readiness 
to afford me an asylum when I abandon 
the one which has so long protected ray 
orphan head. But I am friendless, lady 
—poor ’ 

4 Angela, Angela!’ interrupted the 
Carmelite, tears now starting forth from 
her eyes upon the long sable fringes 
which in their jettiness enhanced the 
alabaster pallor of her countenance, 
‘you know not how profoundly you af¬ 
flict me by giving way to this despon¬ 
dency. A minute ago, and you were 
nerved to encounter your destiny with 
boldness; and now you are dishearten¬ 
ed again. But cheer up, Angela ; God 
will not desert you ; and it may be that 
much happiness will arise from the 
course which I am about to point out 
for you to follow.’ 

4 Proceed, lady,’ said Angela, 4 1 am 
all attention, all obedience, and all gra¬ 
titude ; for though the interest which 
you have taken in my welfare be mys¬ 
terious and unaccountable even beyond 
any conjecture which the wildest flight 
of imagination may form, yet do the 
profound and stirriug intuitions of my 
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soul command me to yield unto thee 
such an obedience as a child should 
manifest towards a parent. Speak, 
then, dear lady, tell me what I am to 
do, and your words become the ruling 
influence of my destiny.* 

‘ Were I to consult my own inclina¬ 
tion, Angela,* said the White Lady, so 
profoundly affected that she could scarce¬ 
ly give utterance to her thoughts, ‘ I 
should not be in haste to recommend 
your removal from a neighborhood 
where we might meet again. But your 
own welfare demands your prompt de¬ 
parture hence ; and circumstances in¬ 
duce me to advise that you repair with¬ 
out delay to Prague.’ 

4 To Prague, lady !* ejaculated Angela. 

* Yes ; to our Bohemian capital,’ was 
the emphatic response, ‘ where you will 
find the Count of Rosenberg, in whose 
service your adopted parents are.— 
Doubtless he has frequently seen you?* 
she observed inquiringly. 

* Oftentimes,’ returned the maiden,* 

* and his manner has ever been kind 
and condescending towards me, as if 
his were a heart that could feel for my 
orphan lot. But he is unmarried, lady ; 
no female relation dwells with him,* 
continued Angela hesitatingly, and with 
a blush upon her virgin cheek, 4 and it 
were, therefore, unseemly in me to im¬ 
plore his protection.’ 

‘His age is more than double thine, 
my child,’ said the lady, 4 and thy vir¬ 
tue, joined to the known chivalrous 
character and honorable disposition of 
the Count of Rosenberg, will strike the 
tongue of scandal dumb. It is agreed, 
then, that you repair to Prague, and 
that you throw yourself at the feet of 
the Count of Rosenberg to implore his 
protection against the young noble who 
is insensate enough to tear you even 
from the sacred cloister of a convent 
were you to seek an asylum there.— 
But now, Angela, I am about to give 
you certain instructions which may 
startle you, which may even engender 

mistrust in your mind-’ 

4 1 can entertain no suspicion injuri¬ 
ous to you , dear lady,* exclaimed the 
maiden, in a tone gushing with the fer¬ 
vid feelings of illimitable confidence. 

‘God has indeed moved your heart 
towards me!’ said the Carmelite, de¬ 
voutly crossing herself. 4 And may He 
still sustain the faith which you now- 
place in me, nor suffer that holy reli¬ 
ance to be impaired by the injunctions 
which an imperious necessity compels 
mo to pour into your ears. For, when 


we part presently, maiden,’ continued 
the White Lady, with an almost awe¬ 
inspiring solemnity of tone, ‘you must 
make up your mind to look on me as 
one belonging not to this world, but to 
the great congress of the dead ! Nay, 
more, never must you breathe to mor¬ 
tal ears the circumstance of our meet¬ 
ing within these walls to-night. Think 
of me, if you will; oh! yes, think of 
me often, but speak of me never ! In 
relating to your adopted parents the in¬ 
cidents of your escape from the Castle 
of Altendorf, make no mention of such 
a being as myself; and when a few 
days hence you will be telling your tale 
to the Count of Rosenberg, I conjure, 

I implore you, Angela, to be equally re¬ 
served, equally silent, equally dumb re¬ 
specting me . Oh ! if you only knew 
how much depends upon this secrecy 
on your part; if you could only form 
a conjecture how grave and solemn are 
the interests that would be compromis¬ 
ed by a word inadvertently dropped 
from your lips ; you would not hesitate 
even to fall upon your knees and swear 
by all your hopes of happiness in this 
world and salvation in the next, to obey 
the injunctions which I have now given 
you.’ 

4 Lady, I swear!’ exclaimed Angela, 
sinking at the feet of the Carmelite, 
whose hand she took and pressed to her 
lips in token of gratitude, obedience and 
sympathy. 

4 May the Eternal shed his choicest 
bles«ings upon thee !* murmured the 
White Lady, bending down and imprint¬ 
ing a long and fervent kiss upon the 
polished brow of the beauteous Angela. 

4 And now rise, my child, rise,’ she ex¬ 
claimed abruptly, as if afraid even to 
trust herself upon the current of her 
own feelings ; 4 rise, and let me conduct 
thee hence, for’tis verging fast towards 
midnight, and you must be on the road 
to Prague betimes in the morning.— 
Come, follow me ; you will soon breathe 
the air of liberty once again; and the 
interval which we have passed in con¬ 
versation has allowed ample leisure for 
certain arrangements to be made in re¬ 
spect to the means of your return home 
to-night, and th'e journey which you are 
to commence to-morrow.’ 

Thus speaking, the White Lady took 
the lamp in her hand, opened a door be¬ 
longing to a deep recess in one corner 
of the room, and led the way down a 
steep flight of stone steps, the maiden 
following close behind her mysterious 
guide. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CHAMBER OF THE MACHINERY- 

THE VAULTS. 

At the bottom of the granite staircase 
there was a narrow passage, vaulted 
like all the others which the maiden had 
threaded this night, and the rugged 
walls of which bespoke a massiveness 
that gave the idea of a living sepulchre. 
The White Lady held the lamp high 
up, so as to afford the maiden the full 
benefit of its rays ; and as she thus car¬ 
ried the flickering pensile flame, a dis¬ 
turbed fancy might have assimilated it 
to a will-o'-the-wisp borne by the hand 
of a spectral figure through an atmos¬ 
phere which seemed one solid mass of 
darkness. For there was something 
awfully solemn in the spectacle of that 
lady clothed in garments of such gleam¬ 
ing white, moving slowly through the 
deep subterranean of a castle to which 
rumor had so long attributed supernatu¬ 
ral terrors; and having already said 
enough with her own lips to convince 
the maiden that some tremendous mys¬ 
tery enveloped all the circumstances of 
her existence. 

But Angela had not many minutes to 
make these reflections, for the rippling 
of water soon began to murmur gently 
upon her ears, and almost immediately 
afterwards she was conducted by the 
White Lady into a vaulted chamber, 
small but lofty, and where a spectacle 
as strange as it was terrible slowly de¬ 
veloped all its hideous details to her 
view. 

Amazed and horrified, bewildered 
with all the most startling feelings of 
wonder, and all the keenest emotions of 
alarm, Angela’s looks were rivetted and 
her senses were absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of that frightful mechanism, 
which has already been so minutely de¬ 
scribed in an early chapter, and which 
stood slowly out from the obscurity as 
the White Lady approached nearer 
with the lamp, and as the maiden’s eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom that was 
thus lighted up. 

Yes, there were the six vast wooden 
cylinders, covered with innumerable 
iron blades, and furnished with the coils 
of rope, and one huge heavy weight, be¬ 
longing to the motive-power of the di¬ 
abolical machinery! Above was the 
trap-door set in the vaulted roof, and 
beneath flowed the deep stream, rip- 
pling from under an arch in one wall, 


and disappearing through that of 
another. 

Without entertaining any definite or 
positive idea of the purposes which this 
machinery was made to serve, a petri¬ 
fying horror sprang up in the mind of 
the maiden, the blood ran cold in her 
veins, the flesh crept upon her bones, 
and a glacial sensation of indescribable 
dread seized like a numbness upon her 
limbs, her heart, and her brain, as the 
various features, combinations, and de¬ 
tails of the mechanism slowly developed 
themselves to her view. For, even as 
the child recoils with intuitive dread 
from the presence of the snake which 
starts up in its path, and which it be¬ 
holds for the first time—even, also, as 
the hair would bristle upon the head of 
a savage were he shown a rack, an iron 
boot, a thumb-screw, or any other in¬ 
strument of fiendish torture, though 
none of their uses should be precisely 
comprehended by him at the moment; 
so was it with the affrighted Angela, as 
she shrank in horrified amazement from 
the presence of the tremendous ma¬ 
chinery, which she knew to be some¬ 
thing dreadful, but the infernal nature 
of which she could not precisely under¬ 
stand. 

* Angela,’ said the White Lady, in a 
tone indicative of a profound affliction, 
the expression of which she evidently 
attempted to subdue as much as possi¬ 
ble; ‘I would fuin have spared you the 
necessity—the painful necessity—of 
gazing on this appalling proof of that 
ingenuity which Man, alas! so often 
exercises for the most fiendish of pur¬ 
poses. But there was no other way by 
which I could have conducted you forth 
from the Castle : it was therefore im¬ 
perative upon us to pass through this 
subterranean vault of terrors.’ 

4 O, lady !* exclaimed Angela, whose 
cheeks had been rendered by cold hor¬ 
ror almost as devoid of coloring as those 
of her mysterious guide; * a secret 
voice appears to whisper in my soul 
that, although this machinery is still and 
noiseless, yet there is death in its 
mighty wheels were they set in motion, 
and. the rending shrieks of human ago¬ 
ny in the sounds that its creaking axles 
would send forth!’ 

* Merciful heaven!’ ejaculated the 
lady, her white garments shaking with 
the eflects of the cold shudder which 
passed thus visibly over her form; 

‘ question me not, I implore you ! On 
the contrary, Angela, dear Angela,’ sho 
continued, with more feverish excite- 
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ment than she had yet exhibited 
throughout her interview with the 
muiden, 4 1 beseech you, in the same 
manner in which I ere now enjoined 
you to maintain an inviolable secrecy 
respecting myself, —I beseech you, I 
say, to put a seal upon your lips with 
regard to nil the mysterious or terrible 
things that you have this night beholden 
in Altendorf Castle. The maze of pas¬ 
sages which you have threaded, the 
Bronze Statue before which you have 
knelt, and now, this dread mechanism 
that hus filled your mind with vague 
horror and ineffable forebodings,—all, 
all must be regarded by you as some¬ 
thing whereupon it is even sinful to 
think, but concerning which it would 
be darkly, deeply criminal to breathe a 
single word to the ear of another!’ 

4 Fear nought, lady, from any indis¬ 
cretion on my part,* said Angela, her 
tone and manner recovering a consider¬ 
able portion of their wonted firmness. 
4 1 owe you too large a debt of gratitude 
for all you have said and done for me 
this night, to disobey your injunctions.’ 

4 Again I thank thee, my dear child,’ 
returned the Carmelite. 4 But come— 
let us leave this dreadful place ; let us 
continue our way ! It was at first my 
intention to have implored you to blind¬ 
fold your eyes ere you quitted the cham¬ 
ber where you awoke to consciousness 
after your swoon ; but the frankness, 
the candor, the willing promptitude 
with which you there assented to all 
the injunctions I gave you respecting 
myself, determined me not to insult nor 
impair the generous confidence which 
you plnced in me, by subjecting you to 
such a process. I therefore preferred 
that you should even encounter the risk 
of being horrified and terror-stricken 
by the sights that would meet your 
view while pursuing the path that leads 
to safety, rather than that the slightest 
suspicion should be engendered in your 
mind respecting the integrity of my 
motives.’ 

Having thus spoken, and without 
waiting for a reply, the White Lady 
traversed the chamber containing the 
diabolical machinery ; and, pushing 
open a door, she led the way through a 
passage which terminated in a long suc¬ 
cession of vaults, supported by low mas¬ 
sive pillars, and the groined archways 
of which would have given it the ap¬ 
pearance of a gloomy subterranean pri¬ 
son, had it not been filled with tombs 
and the monuments of the doad. 

4 Around you, Angela,’ said the White 


Lady, holding the lamp high up so as 
to afford her as complete a view of the 
place us possible, 4 around you are the 
sepulchres of the proud family of Al¬ 
tendorf. Every Baron and every Ba¬ 
roness who have borne that haughty 
name, and who have paid the debt of 
nature, are interred within these vaults 
and have received the vain posthumous 
honor of a statue, a monument, or a 
mural tablet.’ 

The Carmelite and Angela had halt¬ 
ed, as the former thus spoke, in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of a tomb of black 
marble with the sculptured recumbent 
effigy of a lady upon it, extended, and 
with the hands slightly raised and joined 
as if in prayer. Upon the side of the 
monument there was an inscription 
formed of inlaid brass ; and as the lamp 
shed its rays on the bright metallic let¬ 
ters, Angela read with ease the follow 
ing lines: 

Here rest the remains 
of 

Ermexonda, Baroness of Altendorf ; 
whom Death did snatch away, 
in the spring-tide of her youth and the glory of her 
beauty, trom a husband by whom she wus 
loved most tenderly. 

Peace be to her soul—to her ashes peace ! 

Died August 25th, 1415—Aged 20. 

The White Ladj r did not interrupt 
Angela while she was reading the above 
inscription : but when she perceived* 
by the direction which the maiden’s- 
eyes took from the brazen epitaph to 
the sculptured figure lying along on the 
summit of the tomb, that she had fin¬ 
ished the perusal, she said in a low* 
deep tone, 4 This is the monument of 
the present Baron’s wife—consequently 
of Lord Rodolph’s mother !’ 

4 Alas! poor lady,’ observed Angela* 
profoundly affected by the solemnity of 
the scene, and by the reminiscences of 
all that rumor had ever wafted to her 
ears'respecting the deceased Baroness 
Ermenonda; 4 she died early, and I 
have been told that her death was sud¬ 
den and mysterious-’ 

4 Hush ! repeat not here the suspic¬ 
ions which float elsewhere,’ interrupted 
the Carmelite. 4 Twenty years have 
elapsed since the date assigned to her 
demise ; and during that period there 
has been ample time for calumny to in¬ 
vent strange and wondrous tales, and 
for scandal to repeat them. But if your 
sympathy bo indeed excited, Angela, 
by the fact that the last lady who bore 
the title of Altendorf went down to the 
grave in the spring-tide of her youth 
and the glory of her beauty ,—and if your 
tender heart be touched by the rofloc- 
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tion that she was even younger by three 
years than yourself when Death thus 
laid his icy hand upon her, then let us 
kneel down together, Angela—yes, let 
us kneel, my dear child, and pray for 
the soul of the Baroness Ermenonda !’ 

And they knelt and prayed accord¬ 
ingly ; and, their pious intercession be¬ 
ing terminated, they rose from their 
suppliant posture and pursued their way 
through that sombre wilderness of 
tombs. These memorials of the dead 
exhibited every variety of form, style 
of sculpture, and fashion of enrich¬ 
ment, peculiar to the centuries during 
which they had been accumulating; 
the primitive stone coffin which may be 
termed the Christian sarcophagus, the 
catafalc with its lavjshly decorated ar¬ 
chitecture, the table tomb with the 
plain surface and pencilled sides, the 
effigy monument such us that of the 
Baroness Ermenonda, medallions, mu¬ 
ral tablets, and facade, compositions 
with columns, pediments, and niches. 
And as some were of white marble and 
others of black, the gleaming of the for¬ 
mer and the sombre shades of the lat¬ 
ter, stretching away on every side un¬ 
til the deep darkness appeared to engulf 
them, produced not only a grand con¬ 
trast, but also effects at once striking and 
awe-inspiring. 

Through these spacious vaults did the 
White Lady aud Angela pursue their 
way; and in a few minutes they 
reached a large iron grating, communi 
eating with a wide and handsome as¬ 
cent of marble steps which, as her mys¬ 
terious guide informed Angela, led up 
to an oratoria where, when a member 
of the Altendorf family died, it was the 
custom to perform the service of the 
dead, ere the coffin was borne down 
into the vaults to be consigned to the 
sepulchre prepared to receive it. 

It was not, however, by the iron grat 
ing that tho Carmelite and the maiden 
proceeded ; but having thus reached the 
extremity of the central avenue that 
divided the place of tombs, the former 
turned abruptly off to the left, followed 
by the latter. Skirting the low and 
massive wall, beneath the groined arches, 
they hurried on for a short distance, 
when the White Lady suddenly paused 
and opened a small door with a key 
which she took from beneath her gar¬ 
ments ; then, having admitted herself 
and Angela into a narrow passage, she 
carefully locked the door again. 

This passage, which they now thread¬ 
ed rapidly, sloped somewhat precipi¬ 


tately downward for a little distance; 
then it was continued in a straight line, 
and ultimately it rose with an ascent as 
steep as the declivity in the first instance 
had been abrupt. At the extremity a 
dozen stone steps led upward, but were 
closed by a trap-door overhead. This 
the White Lady raised without difficul¬ 
ty ; and, having extinguished the lamp, 
she gave her hand to Angela, who, em¬ 
erging safely, found herself inside a lit¬ 
tle chapel, open in front, and standing 
amongst the trees which stretched from 
the forest towards the extremity of the 
right wing of the castle. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

HUBERT. 

The fresh breeze of heaven fanned 
the maiden’s cheek, the silver moon 
bathed in silver the scene that met her 
eyes, and she found herself not only 
beyond the precincts of the feudal man¬ 
sion, but with the deep moat rolling be¬ 
tween the spot where she stood and the 
walls of that vast establishment. It re¬ 
quired, however, but a brief and slight 
excercise of the judgment, and of the 
faculty of calculating distances, to en¬ 
able Angela to perceive that it was the 
last passage which she had threaded, 
with its downward and its upward slope, 
that led beneath the moat of Altendorf 
Castle. 

The trap-door, which fitted with a 
marvellous accuracy into the floor of the 
little chapel, was immediately closed by 
the Carmelite, who, hurrying Angela 
away from the spot, led her into the 
deep recess of the forest. Having pro¬ 
ceeded thus in silence for nearly ten 
minutes, they reached a narrow path 
winding amidst the trees, and which 
was well known to Angela, inasmuch as 
it led in the direction of Wildon’s cot- 
tage—that home whereof the maiden 
was doomod by Rodolph’s persecution 
to take leave, heaven only knew for 
how long! 

In the deep shade of tho overhanging 
trees, a horse, ready caparisoned with 
a pillion, was standing; and Hubert, the 
old steward, was holding it by the 
bridle. He said nothing, but as he 
came forward and the moonbeams play¬ 
ed upon his countenance, an expression 
of satisfaction, mingled with anxiety, 
was rend on his features. Taking a 
heavy purse from the bosom of his doub- 
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let, he presented it to the White Lady, 
and then he glanced from her to Ange¬ 
la, and back again to the former, as if 
there were something weighing upon 
his mind, but to which he felt disinclin¬ 
ed to give utterance. 

The maiden murmured words of deep 
gratitude, alike to the mysterious Car¬ 
melite and the old steward, for the as¬ 
sistance which they had rendered her; 
and when she beheld the glistening 
tears rolling down the colorless cheeks 
of the lady, she threw herself into her 
arms, exclaiming 4 Oh ! I have known 
you but for a short hour, and I love you 
as if you had cherished me from my 
birth !’ 

4 Dearest Angela,’ murmured the Car¬ 
melite ; and the next instant they were 
straining each other in a fond embrace. 

4 In the name of heaven ! waste not 
the moments which are now so pre¬ 
cious,’ cried the old steward, at length 
breaking silence, and passing his hand 
rapidly across his eyes as he beheld 
this affecting scene. * I conjure you 

not to yield to any weakness-Lady! 

beware,’ he ejaculated, pulling the Car¬ 
melite’s loose hanging sleeve with some 
degree of violence, 4 this is a period 
when you have need of all your strength 
—for I have evil tidings to communi¬ 
cate-’ 

4 Oh ! can there be fresh miseries in 
store for me ?’ exclaimed the White 
Lady, suddenly withdrawing herself 
from Angela’s embrace and turning to¬ 
wards the steward. 4 Speak, delay not, 
keep me not in suspense-’ 

4 1 implore you to tranquillize your¬ 
self, lady,’ said Hubert, in an emphatic 
tone, 4 and I will tell you all I know.^— 
On quitting the State Chamber this 
evening, after his interview with you,’ 
and he glanced towards Angela, 4 Lord 
Rodolph was preparing to retire to rest, 
when a messenger who had travelled 
with headlong speed from Prague, ar¬ 
rived at the Castle. He had quitted 
the capital in the evening of the 2d; 
and he brought word that the Baron of 
AJtendorf, the Count of Rosenberg, and 
another noble whose name I forgot-’ 

4 Oh ! heed not the name,’ cried the 
White Lady, now powerfully excited. 

What has occurred ? what has hap¬ 
pened to those noble-’ 

4 They have been arrested by the 
Captain-General of the Taborites!’re¬ 
sponded Hubert, in a tone which evinc¬ 
ed his knowledge that he was proclaim¬ 
ing intelligence of a most painful cha¬ 
racter. 


‘Arrested!’ exclaimed the White 
Lady, with a convulsive start, t Then 
all our plans, all our designs are frus¬ 
trated, Angela!’ she added, in a voice 
of despair. 

4 Not so,* said Hubert hastily. 4 On 
the contrary, ’tis more advisable than 
even at first that the young lady should 
repair to Prague.’ 

4 1 do not understand you, my good 
friend,’ observed the Carmelite, who, 
as well as Angela herself, surveyed the 
old steward with mingled amazement 
and anxiety. 

4 One word is as good as twenty to 
explain my meaning,’ resumed that 
functionary, speaking hastily but im¬ 
pressively. 4 The mighty Zitzka is 
omnipotent at Prague ; and he has im¬ 
posed upon the three nobles whom he 
has placed in custody, certain condi¬ 
tions the failure to comply with which 
will cost them their lives! Let the 
young lady, then, hasten to Prague; 
let her exercise all her ingenuity with 
a view to effect the escape of those no¬ 
bles ; and who can tell but that she may 
become the heroine of as fine an epi¬ 
sode as ever belonged to Bohemian his¬ 
tory ?* 

4 You are raving, Hubert!’ exclaimed 
the White Lady, almost reduced to des¬ 
pair. 4 What can a weak, defenceless, 
unfriended girl accomplish towards tho 
unravelling of so tangled a web ?* 

4 Girl!’ cried Hubert, emphatically, 
although respectfully, 4 she is a young 
woman of strong mind and excellent 
sense ; and a presentiment inspires me 
with the conviction that she will achieve 
all she undertakes. But should she 
fail; and should matters reach that pe¬ 
rilous crisis in which the headman’s 
axe will be sharpened or the gibbet 
raised to wreak the vengeance of the 
Taborites upon the Baron of Altendorf, 
the Count of Rosenberg, and the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg, for this is the name 
which I had forgotten; then, all other 
means of saving them having been inef¬ 
fectually tried, as a last resource, and 
only as a last resource, observe—she can 
deliver into the hands of Zitzka some 
unmistakeable token, or else a note con¬ 
taining a few hasty but impressive lines 
penned by you-’ 

4 Ah ! I comprehend you now , good 
Hubert,’ said the White Lady, inter¬ 
rupting him with almost an expression 
of joyfulness in her tone. 4 But that 
this suggestion should emanate from 
you— you . who are generally so timid 
and full of apprehension-’ 
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* Hu 9 h! lady/ exclaimed the old 
steward; ‘speak not an unnecessary 
word ! There are lives to be saved,’ he 
added, fixing his looks with a peculiar 
significancy upon the Carmelite ; 4 and 
saved they must be, even at the sacri¬ 
fice of that secret which otherwise would 
be maintained to the end. But I have 
already declared that these means are 
only to be adopted as a last resource, 
and when every other project, device, 
or stratagem shall have failed. In a 
word, the expedient must be adopted 
when not another arrow is left in the 
quiver of Hope.’ 

4 Yes, it shall be as you advise, ho¬ 
nest Hubert!’ said the White Lady.— 

4 And now it remains for me to instruct 
this dear girl how to proceed,’ She ad¬ 
ded, turning towards Angela. 

4 1 have gathered enough, lady,’ ob¬ 
served the maiden, who had listened in 
speechless amazement to this conversa¬ 
tion, which so nearly though so myste¬ 
riously concerned herself, but whom 
circumstances had already so fully train¬ 
ed to place an illimitable and blind con¬ 
fidence in the Carmelite ; 4 1 have ga¬ 
thered enough, lady, to make me aware 
that a grand and difficult task is about to 
be assigned to me ; but I shall not shrink 
from undertaking it! For the incidents 
of this night have been so many, so 
varied, and so marvellous, that they ap¬ 
pear as if forming the introduction to a 
new phase in my destiny ; and I accept 
from Providence the lot which He may 
have marked out for me to pursue / 

4 Spoken like a heroine !’ exclaimed 
Hubert, his countenance lighting up 
with an unfeigned satisfaction. 

4 Or rather say like a noble-hearted, 
generous, and strong-minded woman,’ 
observed the White Lady. ‘Angela, 
she continued, in a more solemn tone, 
‘you must lose no timo in taking leave 
of your adopted parents and setting out 
for Prague. This steed is yours, and 
here is a purse of gold to bear your ex- 
/ penses. But remember, my dear child, 
that in explaining to Wildon and his 
wife the reasons which compel you to 
fly from the persecution of Lord Ro- 
dolp, you must speak of Hubert as the 
good friend who has assisted you this 
night to escape from the castle, and who 
has furnished you with the means of 
seeking safety in the far-off metropolis. 
To me you have sworn not to allude, and 
I am well assured that nothing will lead 
you to forfeit that solemn pledge. On 
reaching Prague* my dear Angela, you 
will have no easy task to enter upon. 


The lives of three nobles are to be sav¬ 
ed, and heaven must prompt you how to 
act, I cannot! But should their fate 
appear inevitable,’ added, the White 
Lady, her tone now assuming so solemn 
and profound an earnestness, that the 
feelings of the maiden were even tense¬ 
ly strained as she listened ; 4 should all 
the plans which you may devise to ef¬ 
fect their release prove ineffectual, then, 
as a last resource, seek an interview 
with John Zitzka, the captain-general 
of the Taborite army; throw yourself 
at his feet—show him this ring—and 
leave the rest to God !’ 

Thus speaking, the White Lady drew 
from her bosom a little velvet bag simi¬ 
lar to that which Angela wore suspend¬ 
ed to her own neck; and, drawing 
forth a plain ring set with a single dia¬ 
mond which glistened in the moonlight, 
she placed it upon the maiden’s fin- 
ger. 

4 And now one word more,’ said the 
White Lady, in a tone which the un¬ 
conquerable emotions that swelled 
within her rendered almost inaudible. 

4 Should it be necessary to seek the pre¬ 
sence of the mighty Zitzka and invoke 
him by the magic influence of that ring 
to spare the lives of the nobles whose 
names have already met your ears, then, 
Angela, and only then , are you absolved 
from the oath which you ere now took 
regarding myself; and to every ques¬ 
tion that the Taborite chieftain shall 
put to you, may you respond frankly, 
truly, and unreservedly.* 

4 Your instructions, lady, shall be 
obeyed to the very letter,’ exclaimed 
Angela, now considering herself to be 
entrusted with a mission the solemn 
character of which was enhanced by 
the profound mystery that enshrouded 
it. 

4 Farewell, then, dearest girl, fare¬ 
well!’ said the White Lady, straining 
the maiden to her bosom in an embrace 
of passionate fervor; then, suddenly 
tearing herself away, she plunged into 
the depths of the forest. 

But as she thus precipitately retreat¬ 
ed, her sobs were wafted on the wing 
of the breeze to the ears of Angela, a- 
down whose cheeks the pearly tears 
were raining, for it seemed ns if she 
had just parted with her best and dear¬ 
est friend. 

Hubert assisted her to mount the 
good steed which was pawing the 
ground impatiently ; and still retaining 
the maiden’s hand in his own for nearly 
a minute, he said in a voice tremulous 
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with emotion, 4 May heaven prosper 
your mission, young lady ! A dream 
which I hnd fast night has impressed 
upon me the belief that you are destin¬ 
ed to achieve marvellous things. It 
may bo the delusion of an old man’s 
brain, or it may be one of those transi¬ 
ent revealings of the future which God 
sometimes vouchsafes, for His own 
wise and inscrutable purposes, even to 
the humblest of mortals! Time will 
prove whether my presentiment be well 
founded ; and once again, dear young 
lady, do I invoke the blessings of ail 
good angels upon thine head !’ 

Having uttered these words in an im¬ 
pressive though trembling tone, the old 
steward raised the maiden’s hand with 
a species of paternal fervor to his lips, 
and then hurried abruptly away in the 
direction of Altendorf Castle. 

Angela, whom rural habits and a fo¬ 
rest life had rendered familiar with the 
management of a horse, urged her good 
steed into a smart canter; and, lighted 
by heaven’s own silver lamp which 
shone so resplendontly on high, she 
pursued in safety the path leading to¬ 
wards that cottage-home to which she 
was only returning for the purpose of 
bidding it farewell, perhups for ever! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

A week had elapsed since that event¬ 
ful evening on which the Council of 
Nobles was so suddenly interrupted by 
the appearance of Zitzka; and once 
more do we find Sir Ernest de Colmar 
wending his way towards the palace 
gardens. Again is it at the witching 
hour when the twilight has given place 
to the argentine splendor of the moon ; 
and again, also, does he repair thither 
to meet the Daughter of Satan. 

On the terrace of the deserted build¬ 
ing he paced up and down for a few 
minutes ; presently a light step fell up¬ 
on his ear—he turned abruptly—a fi¬ 
gure was advancing towards him, and 
in a few moments he was by the side 
of Satania. 

Oh ! how his heart beat with thrill¬ 
ing rapture as he pressed her hand to 
his lips ;—and in her eyes of such dark 
and dazzling splendor, those eyes lus¬ 
trous as meteors and deep as the sea— 
pleasure appeared to dance, as she wel¬ 
comed him with a smile that wreathed 
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her rich red mouth and displayed tho 
pearls shining in their coral setting. 

She was attired precisely in the 
same manner as when they had last 
met; and if it were possible that a be¬ 
ing so wondrously beautiful could ap¬ 
pear more transcendency lovely at one 
time than at another, then was it on 
the present occasion that the dark glo¬ 
ry of her charms shone with a power 
never equalled and never to be surpass¬ 
ed. The strongest minded man that 
intellect, virtue and valor ever raised 
towards tho dignity of those Olympic 
demi-gods whom heathen mythology 
represents to have been originally of 
mortal mould, might have b^en pardon¬ 
ed indeed, if he sank at her feet to de¬ 
mand her pity and her love. Let this, 
then, be the excuse for Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, it, intoxicated in every sense 
by the influence of a beauty which 
would have thawed the coldness of an 
anchorite, he abandoned himself to all 
the fervor of that extatic joy which her 
presence excited in his soul. 

/ Adorable Satanais,’ he exclaimed, 
still holding the hand which he had 
pressed so rapturously to his lips,— 4 I 
thank thee, oh ! most sincerely thank 
thee, for the pleasure which this meet¬ 
ing affords. From the moment that I 
received the note in which you made 
the present appointment, I have count¬ 
ed the days and the hours with an im¬ 
patience so feverish that the warm 
blood of shame has even rushed to my 
cheeks as I have reproached myself for 
my childishness. But wherefore have 
you suffered an entire week to elapse 
ere we met again ? Do you not re¬ 
member how we parted the night be¬ 
fore that on which the council met ?— 
and did it not strike you that I should 
remain a prey to the most torturing 
suspense until I saw you again. 

4 I do not possess sufficient vanity to 
enable me to suppose that aught regard¬ 
ing me could deeply interest your Ex¬ 
cellency,’ observed Satanais, with a cer¬ 
tain degree of timidity and bashfulness 
in her tone and manner—but with a 
glance full of ineffable tenderness as 
she turned her eyes for an instant on 
the handsome countenance of the Aus¬ 
trian knight. 

4 Oh! it is cruel of you thus to speak,’ 
he exclaimed, pressing her hand fer¬ 
vidly in his own : then gazing updn her 
splendid features with a rapture which 
he neither could nor sought to hide, he 
said in a lower and more touching tone. 
Have you forgotten Satanais, tho con 
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versation which passed between us 
eight days ago, when we walked hand 
in hand along this same terrace, and 
lighted by a moon as lovely as that 
which now treads so softly and fairly in 
that zone of night’s eternal gems ? Do 
you not remember that we pledged to 
each other a lasting friendship—-and 
tha, I vowed to become your champion, 
your vindicator, and your defender in 
any emergency which the vicissitudes 
of this life might raise up in your 
path ?’ 

i Yes—all this has been treasured up 
in my memory,’ answered Satanais, 
in a tone full of melting softness,—‘and 
never can be obliterated. In that ori¬ 
ental clime which gave me birth, there 
are tales and legends of palaces shut up 
for a thousand years, and cities where 
the inhabitants have been turned to 
stone as a puuishment for their crimes; 
but when the palaces have been enter¬ 
ed again and the spell-bound people 
have awakened to life once more at the 
expiration of centuries, it has been 
found that Time has pass ed harmlessly 
over them, leaving the flowers unfaded 
and the jewels undimmed. Thus it is 
with my memory. Years may pass 
over it, but the rose of friendship 
which you have planted there, will re¬ 
main unwithered, and the gems of chi¬ 
valrous sentiment with which you have 
decked it, will shine on in unimpaired 
lustre to the end.’ 

‘Oh ! beauteous and mysterious cren- 
ture,’ exclaimed De Colmar, ‘how cap¬ 
tivating is thy language, how enchant¬ 
ing thy words! Sunny and glowing as 
the land of thy birth, thy thoughts are 
all fervour and romance, and the golden 
richness of thy voice flows upon my 
ears like a harmony which no sound on 
earth can imitate.’ 

* It is dangerous to listen to thy flat¬ 
tering tongue,’ murmured Satanais, and 
the knight felt her hand tremble in his 

own. 

‘I mean no flattery,’ he responded, 
in an impassioned tone, ‘for he who 
flatters speaks not the truth, and there 
is guile upon his lips. For myself, I 
scorn a falsehood, Satanais—and when 
I praise thee, ’tis because thou art a- 
dorable beyond all earthly beings. But 
there are many things that I seek to 
know concerning thee, and thou hast 
much to reveal to my ears.* 

‘All!’ ejaculated Satanais, with a 
slight start; and, throwing a rapid look 
around, she observed, 4 You would fain 
remind me of that promise which I gave 


when last we met—a promise that I 
would breathe to your ears the legend 
of mystery and horror which contains 
the narrative of my birth. Oh! my 
dear friend,’ she cried, in a tone that 
seemed stricken with a sudden anguish, 

4 it is a history so painful—a tale, the 
mere recital of which is calculated to 
arouse feelings of such poignant grief in , 
my soul, that had you not established 
the strongest claims on my confidence, 

I could never induce my lips to frame 
the words which it will still cost me so 
vast an effort to utter.* 

4 It rends my soul to think that the 
narrative which I seek from your tongue 
can distress you thus profoundly, Sata¬ 
nais,’ said the knight; 4 but I call hea¬ 
ven to witness that I am prompted by 
no idle and impertinent curiosity.— 
When last we met, and when you were 
about to enter on the mysterious recital, 
you declared that I might assist you 
with my advice, my counsel. Sincere¬ 
ly, oh ! most sincerely, do I hope that 
such may prove the case. For there is 
no task which your narrative can sug¬ 
gest, no claim which your misfortunes 
or griefs can establish upon my friend¬ 
ship, that will not meet with prompt at¬ 
tention at my hands. Yes, by heaven !’ 
he exclaimed, with passionate vehe¬ 
mence, as all the incidents of the for¬ 
mer night of meeting crowded in upon 
his memory ; 4 were Satan himself to 
start up as your enemy, he should find 
a foe in me !* 

4 Merciful God!’ cried the splendid 
creature, clinging convulsively to his 
arm, 4 you know not what you say !* 

4 Full well do I comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of my own words,’ said Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, sustaining Satanais in his 
arms, for she trembled from head to foot 
as if about to fall upon the pavement of 
the terrace ; ‘ and now am 1 more than 
ever convinced that there is a deeper 
significancy in thy name than I at first 
supposed.’ 

4 There is—O heaven ! there is in¬ 
deed !’ murmured Satanais, reclining 
her glorious head upon his shoulder, so 
that her glossy hair touched, and her 
fragrant breath fanned his cheek. ‘But 
I am to be pitied, and not blamed,’ she 
continued, in a voice that was low, pa 
thetic, and tremulously mournful; ‘the 
rashness—for I will not call it crime— 
of my ro}'al father-’ 

4 Tell me this dreadful narrative, Sa¬ 
tanais,’ interrupted Sir Ernest do Col¬ 
mar, tortured by suspense to an ex¬ 
treme that became intolerable ; 4 and I 
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vow, by the moon that smiles upon us 
and by the heaven which is above us, 
by them 1 vow that if you have wrongs 
to redress, I will become your cham¬ 
pion—aye, even though the awful mys¬ 
tery which now envelopes thee be con¬ 
nected with the powers of hell itself.’ 

* Again I tell you, Ernest, that you 
know not what you say !’ cried Satanais, 
now throwing her arms about his neck, 
and clinging to him, not with the fervor 
of passion, but ns if to protect him 
against some evil influence, which she 
could perceive, but which was invisible 
to him. 

4 Adorable creature !’ he exclaimed, 
pressing his lips to her dark but smooth 
and polished forehead ; 4 there is no sa¬ 
crifice that I would not make, no danger 
that I would not incur, for your sake.’ 

4 Then listen to my tale of mystery 
and horror,’ she said, suddenly disen¬ 
gaging herself from his embrace, and 
throwing upon him a look that flashed 
with indescribable gratitude, tenderness 
and love. 4 But prepare to hear a nar¬ 
rative that will make your hair stand on 
end, and the blood curdle in your veins.’ 

The beautiful creature paused for a 
few moments, and they walked slowly 
along the moonlit terrace. At length, 
having cast a rapid glance around, and 
holding the hand of De Colmar some¬ 
what tighter, she commenced her liis- 
story in a slow, measured, and solemn 
tone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HISTORY OF SATANAIS. 

4 Far, far away in that oriental clime 
which seems like a rich domain belong¬ 
ing to the palace of the Sun, there was 
a kingdom where the lavish hand of 
Nature and the ingenuity of Man had 
accumulated every element of luxury, 
grandeur, and magnificence. The mighty 
cities swarmed with inhabitants remark 
; able for beauty and wisdom ; the sons of 
that region were tall and dignified as 
gods, the daughters lovely and enchant¬ 
ing as houris. The domes of the pala¬ 
ces and the pinnacles of the temples 
were sheathed with burnished gold ; in 
the public squares crystal fountains 
played and leapt in vast basins of solid 
silver ; and the shrines and altars gleam¬ 
ed with countless gems. Poverty was 
unknown in that delicious land, where 
the golden harvests yielded their crop to 


the sickle twice a year, and the choicest 
fruits sprang forth spontaneously from 
the fertile soil. In no other region upon 
the earth did vegetable nature array her¬ 
self in a more gorgeous garniture ; flow¬ 
ers of all hues embroidered the fields 
and filled the air with perfume ; and in 
the emerald groves the yellow orange, 
the glowihg pomegranate, the purple 
grape, and the vermeil peach, gleamed 
in such abundance that it appeared as if 
gems had been showered amidst the 
trees to form the fruitage of every bough. 
The almond bowers, scattered by the 
passing breath of the gentle zephyr, lent 
a delicious fragrance to the atmosphere 
of the cities ; and in the gardens where 
clustering acacias formed refreshing 
bowers, the bird of love was wont to 
sing throughout the livelong day. 

4 The King of this lovely land was 
named Udirira, which means 4 The 
Lightning .’ From the moment of his 
birth until the eighteenth year of his 
age, he had been kept a close prisoner, 
according to usage, in the royal palace ; 
his ideas of the great busy world being 
thus limited to the instruction which he 
received from his tutors, and his ac¬ 
quaintance with the charms of nature 
being circumscribed to the gardens in 
which he was permitted to ramble at 
stated hours, and to the pleasure-grounds 
where he indulged in equestrian exer¬ 
cise. Thus, when the Ministers. Gran¬ 
dees, and High Dignitaries of the King¬ 
dom one day appeared in his presence, 
prostrated themselves at his feet, and 
informed him that, a9 his father had 
just breathed his last, he was now lord 
and ruler of that fair realm, the youth 
felt as if he were entering upon a new 
existence in another and a different 
sphere. Clothed in the richest robes, 
he took his seat upon the throne, while 
the palace resounded with acclamations 
that were caught up by the multitudes 
assembled outside ; and thence the 
thrilling cries spread, with increasing 
enthusiasm, unto the remotest corners 
of the sovereign city. Thus was Ildi- 
rim proclaimed King at the tender ago 
of eighteen. 

4 Leaving the administration of affairs 
to the Ministers whom he found in of¬ 
fice, the new monarch immediately 
abandoned himself to a career of lux¬ 
ury and dissipation. He appoared de¬ 
termined, now that he was his own 
master, to indemnify himself for the 
years of restraint, frugality, and inno¬ 
cence w r hich he had hitherto passed; 
and in this disposition he was encour- 
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aged by the Ministers themselves. For 
these unprincipled and selfish men, 
studying only their peculiar aggrandize 
ment, were well pleased to serve a 
monarch who placed such illimitable 
confidence in their integrity, and who 
became too deeply immersed in plea 
sure to trouble himself with their pro¬ 
ceedings. Lulled into perfect security 
by their specious representations, the 
inexperienced and credulous Udirim 
banished from his mind all the cares 
of his regal position, and plunged head¬ 
long into the vortex of sensual enjoy¬ 
ments. 

* A more god-like youth, in personal 
appearance, never breathed the air of 
this world. Tall in stature and nobly 
formed, like a dark cloud passing before 
the sunlight was the stately figure of 
Ildiriin. His hair was coal black, long, 
and glossy; his eyes were large, dark, 
and brilliant. His countenance was 
handsome and lofty ; and a smile of su¬ 
perb haughtiness was stamped upon his 
lip. Possessed of a beauty so closely 
allied to sublimity, deplorable was it 
that Udirim the King should have at 
once and all in a moment degenerated 
into the sensualist and the voluptuary 

4 Two years passed away ; and the 
people began to murmur against the 
government. They said, 4 Why is not 
Udirim like his father, who was wont 
to watch over our interests and protect 
us against the oppression of the power¬ 
ful ?—why does not our King appear 
amongst us, to bless us with the light 
of his countenance ?—wherefore does 
he place a blind and unlimited confi¬ 
dence in men who are deceiving him 
and tyrannising over us ? But the voice 
of popular remonstrance penetrated not 
through the walls of the palace ; and 
the Ministers were constantly assuring 
the King that his subjects were ns con¬ 
tented, as prosperous, and as tranquil 
as ever. 

4 Now it happened that Mansour, the 
Sovereign of an adjacent country, hear¬ 
ing of the disaffection which was gain- 
ing ground in Udirim’s territory, the 
possession of which he had long covet¬ 
ed, fancied it to be a favorable opportu¬ 
nity to carry his cherished aim into 
execution. Collecting, therefore, a 
mighty army, the ambitious Mansour 
invaded the realms of King Udirim, 
proclaiming to the people that he came 
to release them from the tyranny of 
despotic Ministers and the sway of a 
contemptible debauchee. But Udirim’s 
subjects, though displeased with their 


monarch, were not prepared to receive 
s foreign yoke ; and great numbers fly¬ 
ing to arms at the call of the Prime 
Minister, Kara Ali, they marched 
against the invaders. A terrible battle 
was fought on the confines of the king¬ 
dom, and victory decided in favor of 
Mansour. Kara Ali’s army was annihi¬ 
lated ; and that Minister with difficulty 
saved himself and a few faithful adhe¬ 
rents by a precipitate flight from the 
field of his disgrace and defeat. 

4 When the news of this misfortune 
reached the capital, the inhabitants 
were filled with dismay ; and their ap¬ 
prehensions rose to despair on the ar¬ 
rival of intelligence to the effect that 
Mansour was marching at the head of 
his victorious troops to beseige the sove¬ 
reign city. These .tidings were con¬ 
firmed by Kara Ali and his fugitive fol¬ 
lowers : and now was it for the first 
time that Udirim became aware of the 
tremendous danger which threatened 
himself and his people. For hitherto 
the subordinate Ministers had kept him 
in entire ignorance of the invasion ; and 
they had devised some excuse to ac¬ 
count for the temporary absence of 
their chief, Kara Ali. But at length, 
when the popular terror and indigna¬ 
tion were rising to a menacing height, 
the Ministers broke the fatal news to 
their Sovereign ; and Udirim was thus 
aroused as it were by the voice of the 
thunder-storm from the lethargy of vo¬ 
luptuousness in which he had been 
dreaming away the first two years of 
his reign. He awoke from the trance 
of dissipation and luxury, to find his 
armies annihilated—his subjects ready 
to rise in rebellion against him—and a 
victorious enemy within two days* 
march of his capital! 

4 Springing from the couch of plea¬ 
sure,-—scattering to the winds the chap¬ 
let ot roses with which Beauty’s hand 
had crowned his brow,—and dashing 
aside the golden goblet of sparkling 
wine which a houri presented him on 
bended knee, Udirim suddenly displayed , 
an energy equal co the pressing emer¬ 
gency that had thus aroused him. Dis¬ 
missing his band of musicians, his 
troops of dancing girls, his harem of 
countless beauties, his boon compani¬ 
ons, his sycophants and courtiers, he I 
assumed the war-turban, girt on his 
scimitar, mounted his horse, and rode 
forth into the midst of the city. His pre¬ 
sence electrified the inhabitants : they 
gathered around him, greeted him with 
enthusiastic acclaims, and vowed to die 
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in defence of their homes and children. 
Ordering Kara Ali and the other mi¬ 
nisters to be thrown into prison, Udi- 
rim at once adopted energetic means 
for the defence of the city. He armed 
all the male adult population ; and with 
out waiting until the invaders had 
brought fire and sword into the subur¬ 
ban villages, he marched forth at the 
head of a strong band to intercept their 
progress. 

* A sanguinary conflict took place 
Within a few leagues of the capital. 
The combat began at sunrise, and,the 
fertile plains were soon covered with 
the dead and dying. The rivulets, 
blushing at man’s ferocity, flowed with 
a crimson tide ; and the hues of the 
richest peony were excelled by the pur¬ 
ple blood that deluged the fairest gar¬ 
dens, and carried the traces of slaugh¬ 
ter amidst the parterres of flowers.— 
The sun glowed like a ball of fire in the 
over-arching canopy of spotless azure ; 
and its sultry rays beat maddeningly 
upon the toiling combatants. Noon 
came and passed, and still the fight 
raged on. Havoc and destruction knew 
no pause ; death and desolation sought 
no interval of rest. And foremost in 
the ranks of battle was Udirim the king, 
performing prodigies of valor ; now en¬ 
couraging his troops to storm some 
strong position—then leading an attack 
against the serried phalanx of the ene¬ 
my ; now thundering through the plain 
at the head of his chosen guard of horse 
—then climbing an ascent, amidst 
showers of galling arrows, to dislodge 
a detachment of the invading army. But 
scarcely was an advantage gained when 
Mansour poured fresh troops upon II 
dirim’s gallant band; like showers of 
countless locusts did the enemy's co¬ 
horts spring from the neighboring woods, 
and crowd down from the adjacent 
heights; and when the orb of day was 
swathing the western horizon in purple, 
and orange, and crimson, and gold, the 
beams of that glorious sunset played 
upon the broken lines and shattered 
ranks of Ildirim’s retreating force ! 

* Yes, the youthful king saw his army 
routed in every quarter, and flying in all 
directions; but, determined to perish 
rather than carry into the capital the 
tidings of his own disgrace and his 
country’s ruin, he threw himself from 
his horse, fell wearied and stricken with 
grief at the foot of a tree, and resolved 
to wait there until the invaders should 
come up and put him to death. V ainly 
did the few retainers who accompanied 


him—vainly, I say, did they implore him 
to save his life by flight. He command¬ 
ed them to leave him to his fate, and 
they departed, their souls full of sorrow 
and bitterness. Then, finding himself 
alone, the unhappy Udirim gave free 
vent to the anguish which was rending 
his heart; and, beating his breast and 
tearing his hair, he burst forth into the 
most passionate lamentations. 

‘ “Oh ! this is heaven's judgment upon 
me for my crimes!” he exclaimed, in a 
piercing tone. “ Two years of dissipa¬ 
tion and folly are to be expiated by the 
defeat and ruin which have accumulate ! 
ed in a few hours, and which will pre¬ 
sently be crowned with death ! Insen¬ 
sate wretch that I have been ! miserable 
outcast from heaven’s favor that I nm ! 
Oh ! to retrieve the fortunes of this ter¬ 
rible day—to convert defeat into victory 
—to change disgrace into triumph ! Al¬ 
mighty God, is it impossible to do all 
this ? or wilt thou suffer me to perish 
n sliamo and infamy, and leave the 
once adoring millions to curse and ab¬ 
hor my memory? Yes, thou Eternal 
Power !” he cried in a frantic tone, ex¬ 
tending his arms wildly towards heaven 
at tho same time : 44 thee I invoke to 
succor me in this hour of my bitter an¬ 
guish, thine aid I implore to turn back 
the tide of invasion which now rolls on 
towards my defenceless capital! Alas, 
alas! no miracle is vouchsafed—my 
prayers remain unheard. God has 
abandoned me,” screamed forth the 
wretched king, 44 and in my despair do 
I call upon thee, O Satan /” 

4 The words thus uttered with fren¬ 
zied tone and maniac gesture were still 
ringing in the air, when Ildirim felt a 
heavy hand laid suddenly upon his 
shoulder, as he knelt in the anguish of 
his soul at the foot of the tree. Cast¬ 
ing up his looks, he beheid a tall dark 
form standing by his side ; and the eyes 
which shone forth from the swarthy 
countenance that was bending over him, 
appeared to gleam with subdued light¬ 
nings. The sun had set by this time, 
and* a deep obscurity had fallen upon 
the battle-field; but the face of this be¬ 
ing, irradiated with the glow of its own 
baleful eyes, was plainly visible ; and 
the features would have been beautiful 
had they not been terrible. A strange, 
profound, and mysterious feeling smote 
the soul of Udirim the king, ns he gazed 
upon this awful form ; and, remember¬ 
ing the last words that had fallen from 
his lips, he shuddered with a cold and 
violent convulsion, for a sudden intn- 
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ition, springing up in his mind, made 
him aware that his invocation had been 
heard, and that the Prince of Darkness 
was standing by his side ! 

* 44 Thou didst call upon Satan to aid 
thee.” said a deep sonorous voice, 
sounding like the subdued murmur of a 
mighty torrent in Udirim’s ears, or like 
an echo from a profound cavern ; 44 and 
Satan hath not been deaf to thy prayer. 
Speak, and delay not; for, behold! Man- 
sour and his host are approaching with 
the fury of a whirlwind and the force 
of a torrent.” 

‘ And as he thus spoke, a hazy spe¬ 
cies of twilight slowly suffused itself 
around ; and by means of the partial 
glow, Ildirim could perceive the legions 
of the conqueror advancing at a rapid 
rate.’ 

* 44 Save me from death and dishonor, 

O Satan!” excluimed the young King, 
driven to desperation, 44 save my people 
from destruction and my territory from 
the invaders ! Do this, and I will wor¬ 
ship thee—thine image shall be set up 
in all our temples-” 

4 44 Peace, silly mortal!” interrupted 
the Prince of Darkness. 44 1 reck not 
for such adulation as that whereof thou 
speakest!” 

4 44 Then name thy terms, delay not!” 
cried Ildirim, his anxiety rising to a 
poignancy of the most torturing descrip¬ 
tion. 44 See, the invaders are approach¬ 
ing-” 

‘‘‘Listen, O mortal.” said the De¬ 
mon, his sonorous voice rolling like dis¬ 
tant thunder upon the ears of the youth¬ 
ful King. 4 Swear to devote thy first 
born child to me; and in less than an 
hour thine enemies shall be scattered 
like chaff before the wind. Hesitate 
for another moment, and thou art lost !* 

4 44 1 swear!” exclaimed the infatuat¬ 
ed, maddened, frenzied Ildirim ; then, 
shrinking appalled from the terrible vow 
which he had pledged, he would have 
recanted,—he would have recalled the 
tremendous oath ; but it was too late ! 
For Satan, seizing him in his arms, 
transported him in a moment to the gate 
of the city, through which his fugitive 
troops were hurrying headlong. Then, 
obedient to the inspiration which he re¬ 
ceived from his infernal prompter who 
remained unseen to all but Ildirim, the 
young King raised his voice and com¬ 
manded the flying soldiers to rally 
around him. The mandate was obeyed 
in an instant; fresh courage animated 
the fugitives,—and they received with 
acclaim the exhortation that urged them 


to tempt one more blow ere they yield¬ 
ed up the city to the invaders. The 
battle was accordingly renewed beneath 
the very walls of the capital; and the 
Prince of Darkness fou *ht by the side 
of Ildirim. Vainly did Mansour strug¬ 
gle against the unknown but irresistible 
influence which so Suddenly and mys- 
teriously favored the forces of Ildirim; 
the fortune of the war was completely 
turned, and the combat of a single hour 
on this memorable night retrieved all 
the adversities of the day. Mansour’s 
army was thrown into confusion,—and 
the slaughter wus prodigious. Every 
where, by the light of the lovely moon 
which had now risen, was the scimitar 
of Ildirim seen cutting its way amidst 
the invaders. Inspired by this ex¬ 
ample, and animated with a strength 
and a courage which seemed to come 
from an unknown source and which 
surprised themselves, the troops so 
lately flying in disorder now bore down 
all before them; and within the hour 
Mansour's host was scattered like chaff 
upon the wind ! , 

4 It would be impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm which welcomed Udi- 
rim’s entry into his capital after this 
glorious achievement. Every house 
was illuminated; and the whole popu¬ 
lation gathered in the streets to pay 
their tribute of gratitude and praise to 
the youthful hero who alone obtained 
the credit of that great victory. Intox¬ 
icated with the plaudits lavished upon 
him and with the adulation of which 
he had thus become the object, Ildirim 
forgot how much of his triumph was 
owing to the Enemy of Mankind, and 
at how terrible a sacrifice he had pur¬ 
chased his conquest. For Satan had 
disappeared from his side at the mo¬ 
ment when the rout of the invaders was 
accomplished; and even when the 
young King had returned to his palace 
and had sought the solitude of his own 
chamber, he looked upon his interview 
and compact with the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness as the offspring of a fancy terribly 
fevered and disordered at the time. 

‘Peace was then restored in Udirim’s 
dominions ; and the immense booty re¬ 
sulting from the overthrow of Mansour’s 
host furnished a complete indemnifica¬ 
tion for the cost of the war. Kara Ali 
and the other ministers were banished 
from the kingdom; and the youthful 
monarch called honest statesmen to his 
councils. The people were delighted 
with the conduct of their Sovereign; 
and the country was soon blest with a 
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greater amount of prosperity than it 
had ever known even in the best days 
of the preceding reign. Thus two 
years passed away; and during that in¬ 
terval not a single act or deed on Ildi- 
riro’s part impaired the golden opinions 
which he had so deservedly and so uni¬ 
versally won. 

‘At length the people began to mar¬ 
vel wherefore their much-loved mon¬ 
arch remained unmarried; and they 
said, 44 Let our worshipped Ildirim 
choose himself a wife from amongst 
the princesses of the neighboring 
States, in order that such an union may 
not only strengthen his alliance with 
some powerful country, but likewise 
give an heir to the throne of these 
real ms.”—The ministers from time to 
time reported these sayings to the king ; 
but he invariably turned the conversa¬ 
tion to some other topic. For although 
he had succeeded in persuading him¬ 
self that his agreement with Satan was 
nothing more than a delusion, yet the 
idea of marriage nevertheless filled him 
with a secret terror; and he accordingly 
silenced his councillors as well as he was 
able, whenever they addressed him 
upon the subject. But his people, who 
were notorious throughout the nations 
of the East for the pertinacity with 
which they were wont to pursue par¬ 
ticular ideas, soon began to dwell more 
fixedly upon the proposal for the king’s 
marriage; and, at length, the ministers 
were forced to address Ildirim with 
solemn seriousness upon the subject.— 
Finding the king deaf to their repre¬ 
sentations, they adopted a new line of 
policy They despatched the most ce¬ 
lebrated artists to the Courts of the ad¬ 
jacent countries, with instructions to 
paint the portraits of the most beautiful 
princesses; and when this project had 
been fully carried out, the pictures 
were all despatched to the house of the 
Prime Minister, who had a magnificent 
gallery built for their reception. This 
high ^dignitary then presented himself 
to Ildirim, and besought his Majesty to 
accept of an entertainment at his abode. 
The king assented; and on the day 
named he proceeded in great state to 
his Prime Minister’s palace. The ban 
quet was attended by all the nobles of 
the Court; and the choicest delicacies 
which the three continents of the world 
could produce appeared upon the board. 
When the repast was terminated and 
the company were engaged in conver¬ 
sation, the Prime Minister dexterously 
turned the discourse upon the subject 


of pictures ; and one of the subordinate 
officials, who had previously received 
the necessary hint, immediately said, 
“ Your highness may assuredly boast of 
possessing the finest gallery of portraits 
in the whole country.” 

44 Udirim’s curiosity was piqued; and 
he desired to inspect the much-vaunted 
collection. His Highness the Prime 
Minister, inwardly rejoicing at the cir¬ 
cumstance and anticipating the best re¬ 
sults, accordingly led the way to the 
gallery, where the king was perfectly 
ravished by the variety of charms which 
the portraits presented to his view. It 
was a gallery of beauty that amazed 
and dazzled him. But having carefully 
examined them all, his eyes settled 
with renewed pleasure on one portrait 
that had already, during the first in¬ 
spection, excited the softest and ten- 
derest emotions in his heart. This 
picture represented a charming young 
creature with sunny hair, a complexion 
of milk and roses, glowing lips, and a 
throat of snow. Her eyes, soft as those 
of the gazelle, were of velvet black¬ 
ness; thus contrasting singularly but 
beautifully with that flood of golden 
hair which appeared to reflect the 
beams of the orb of day. An undefin- 
able charm and grace characterised the 
features of this princess; and, unable 
to conceal, much less subdue his rap¬ 
ture, Ildirim exclaimed, 4 Ah ! my dear 
friend, if the world contained a beauty 
like that which is represented in this 
picture, you would not be compelled to 
urge and persuade me in respect to 
marriage !” 

* “ Your Majesty will therefore be 
gratified,” said the Prime Minister, 44 to 
learn that the original of the portrait 
which pleases you is not only in exis¬ 
tence at this present moment, but with¬ 
in twenty days’ journey of your Majes¬ 
ty’s dominion.” 

* “ God bo thanked !” ejaculated Ildi¬ 
rim, already deep in love with the fair 
being whose portrait had thus ravished 
his soul. 

4 “ Yes,” continued the Prime Minis¬ 
ter ; “it is as I have informed your 
Majesty, for that picture represents the 
Princess Almeria, the youngest and 
loveliest daughter of the King of Geor¬ 
gia.” 

4 44 Alas!” exclaimed Ildirim, heaving 
a profound sigh ; 44 then all my hopes 
are destroyed the instant that they have 
budded into existence ! For am not I 
the sovereign of a nation worshipping 
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the God of Mahomet ? and is not the 
King of Georgia a Christian ?” 

‘ “ Nevertheless, my liege,” returned 
the Prime Minister, “ I will undertake 
that your majesty’s subjects shall be 
well satisfied with the choice that you 
have made.” 

4 Udirim embraced his faithful friend 
and administrator in token of his grati¬ 
tude and delight at the assurance thus 
given ; and the very next morning am¬ 
bassadors were sent to the court of 
Georgia to demand the hand of the 
Princess Almeria for the king. The 
news spread like wildfire throughout 
the capital, and thence in a short space 
to the remotest corners of Udirim’s do¬ 
minions ; and the people were every¬ 
where rejoiced. They considered the 
intention of their monarch to take a 
wife as a concession rhade to their 
wishes ; and they therefore treated with 
indifference the fact that the object of 
his choice belonged to the sect of Gi¬ 
aours, or Christians. Meanwhile Ildi- 
rim counted with impatience the days j 
that elapsed until the return of his am¬ 
bassadors ; and so completely absorbed 
was he in the new dreams of happiness 
which were thus opened to his contem¬ 
plation, that he forgot every thing rela¬ 
tive to the compact with Satan. 

‘In due time the envoys returned 
from their mission, bearing the welcome 
intelligence that the King of Georgia 
had acceded to their request, and that 
the Princess Almeria, who was as beau¬ 
tiful as the portrait represented her, 
was highly flattered by the preference 
which so great and powerful a monarch 
as Udirim had shown her. These tid¬ 
ings diffused the utmost joy throughout 
the capital; and Tldirim lost no time in 
despatching his Prime Minister, attend¬ 
ed with a splendid retinue, to the Geor¬ 
gian court, in order to fetch away his 
intended bride, and escort her with due 
honors to the capital of his own domi¬ 
nions. Again did ho count the weeks 
and days with impatience, until at length 
express-couriers arrived to announce 
that the procession was within a few 
leagues of the city. Then Udirim, at¬ 
tended by his whole court, went forth 
to receive the Princess Almeria: and if 
the portrait had already filled his soul 
with rapture, the living original seemed 
endowed with a loveliness transcending 
aught that his imagination had ever de¬ 
picted in the hour of its sunniest enthu¬ 
siasm. On her side the princess was 
evidently well pleased with the appear¬ 
ance, manners, and conversation of her 


intended husband ; and under auspices 
that seemed so favorable the procession 
entered the city amidst the acclamations 
of the joyous multitudes. 

4 On the following day the marriage 
was celebrated with great pomp. An 
Armenian priest, named Heraclius, had 
accompanied the suite of the Princess 
Almeria; and, in order to sntisfy her 
religious scruples, the matrimonial rites 
were celebrated not only in accordance 
with the Mussulman creed, but likewise 
in conformity with the Christian tenets, 
Father Heraclius officiating on the lat¬ 
ter occasion. In the evening the city 
was illuminated, the fountains ran with 
wine, and, indeed, the public rejoicings 
were maintained for several days. 

* Weeks passed on, four months had 
elapsed since the marriage of the royal 
pair ; and Queen Almeria communi¬ 
cated to her husband the intelligence 
that she was in a way to become a mo¬ 
ther. Udirim’s first sentiment was one 
of ineffable joy ; but at the next moment 
a cold shudder passed over his entire 
frame; a thought struck him with the 
searing, blasting effect of lightning, and 
his brain appeared to be suddenly scorch¬ 
ed and withered. By a tremendous ef¬ 
fort he concealed his emotions from the 
eyes of his beloved Almeria; and, has¬ 
tily quitting her upon some pretext, he 
sought the solitude of a shady bower in 
the garden, in order to compose his agi¬ 
tated mind. But scarcely had he seated 
himself in that fragrant arbor of roses 
and acacias, when he became aware 
that a tall dark form was standing by hi6 
side ; and a crowd of horrors fastened 
like ravenous vultures upon his brain. 
For those features, so awful in their 
beauty, so terrible in their sublimity, 
were as indelibly impressed on his 
memory as if he had been in the hsbit 
of seeing them daily and hourly for 
years ; and now’ he could no longer 
cheat himself into the belief that his 
compact was a delusion. No, he awoke, 
as it were, to the consciousness of a 
truth so tremendous that it froze his 
blood with dread horror; for some mi¬ 
nutes he sate, wildly glaring up at the 
Prince ot Darkness, whose countenance 
was bent fixedly upon him ; and then, a 
mortal shivering seizing upon him, he 
fell half dead, his trembling frame lying 
at the Demon’s feet, bowed and power¬ 
less beneath the appalling gaze that 
seemed to blast him with flashes of 
vivid lightning. 

4 “ In a few months hence,” said Sa¬ 
tan, in that deep sonorous voice which 
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came upon the ear like the sound of 
the ocean passing through a long vaulted 
cavern,—“ in a tew months hence you 
will become a father, and I shall then 
return to claim mine own.” 

*“ Mercy! mercy!” cried the tor¬ 
tured, anguished, horror-stricken Udi- 
rim, writhing as if in mortal agony at 
the feet of the Prince of Darkness. 

* 44 Mercy ! Who appeals to me for 
mercy?” demanded the arch-fiend, in 
a tone where withering sarcasm, venge¬ 
ful bitterness, and infernal triumph 
were awfully commingled. “ As well 
may the wretch who is screaming and 
struggling in the coils of a monstrous 
serpent, implore mercy from the rep¬ 
tile as it extends its elastic jaws and 
protrudes its venomed tongue prepara¬ 
tory to the enjoyment of its hideous 
banquet! As well may the mariner 
when tossing and battling in the midst 
of the roaring whirlpool of the Mael- 
strooin, beseech the surging billows to 
spare him for his wife and children’s 
sake and waft him back in safety to his 
far-off home ! As well may the victim 
of gross superstition and ecclesiastical 
cruelty, implore his torturers to release 
him from the stake on which he is im¬ 
paled, or from the pyre which has be¬ 
gun to lick his writhing limbs with its 
tongues of flame ! No—miserable 
mortal that thou art!—’tis not to me 
that thou canst appeal for mercy! The 
compact exists—thine oath is registered 
in hell; and at the moment of its birth, 
shall I come to demand thy first-born 
child !” 

4 “ Is it possible !” murmured the al¬ 
most heart-broken Udirim, unable to 
believe that so appalling a calamity 
could possibly be in store for him. 
“ No, no, I am dreaming—’tis a hide¬ 
ous night-mare—a terrible vision—a 
dream made up of excruciating hor¬ 
rors-” 

‘“Fool!” ejaculated the King of 
Darkness, in a tone of such withering 
scorn that it startled the goaded, mad¬ 
dened Udirim with as keen a paroxysm 
of pain as if a fiery arrow had suddenly 
shot through his heart without taking 
away his life; “ wilt thou still endeavor 
to cheat thyself into that belief? wilt 
thou persist in tutoring thy recreant 
soul to look upon the lie until it assumes 
the aspect of a welcome truth? Then 
must I teach thee to regard our com¬ 
pact ns a stern reality, and not as an 
idle dream !” 

4 And, as his scornful lips gave utter¬ 
ance to these last words, the arch-fiend 


abruptly seized the king’s right wrist 
and held it for a single moment in his 
grasp. A single moment!—yes; but 
the anguish of whole centuries was 
concentrated therein—and a shriek of 
mortal agony burst from the maddened 
Udirim; for it seemed as if his wrist 
were held in a vice of red hot iron! 

‘A mocking laugh of infernal tri¬ 
umph rang in his oars, and he heard 
and saw no more ; for his senses aban¬ 
doned him!’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OP 
SATANAIS. 

4 When Udirim the King awoke to 
consciousness again, it was with a sud¬ 
den and convulsive start, as if the re¬ 
vival of memory and the resuscitation 
of intelligence were accompanied by a 
poignant pang. Wildly he cast around 
his eyes, with the evident dread of en¬ 
countering some terrible object: but he 
was in a moment relieved of a crushing 
apprehension when he found himself 
reclining in the arms of his lovely Al- 
meria. Over him bent her angelic 
countenance, every feature of which 
expressed the deepest, tenderest solici¬ 
tude ; and the tears that gleamed pearl¬ 
like on her long lashes showed how 
acutely she must have suffered on find¬ 
ing her worshipped husband stretched 
senseless in that arbor. But now a 
smile played on her lips, like the sun 
beams shining forth in the midst of the 
showers of Spring ; and, lavishing the 
tenderest caresses upon Udirim, sho 
besought him to reveal to her the cause 
of what had happened. Her affection¬ 
ate manner and hor soothing words 
poured the balm of consolation so ef¬ 
fectually into his wounded spirit, that 
he became absorbed in the soft abstrac¬ 
tions and tender endearments of love; 
and while thus appreciating more pro¬ 
foundly than ever how bright and pre¬ 
cious a gem was the heart of his Al¬ 
meida, a flood of so much happiness 
rushed in unto his soul, that he could 
not believe himself to be so unblest as 
to have really made a compnct with 
Satan. No; he felt convinced that it 
was a dream ; and, thus yielding to the 
infatuation of his ideas regarding it, he 
thought to unburthen his mind alto¬ 
gether by revealing those impressions 
to the ear of his queon. 
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4 44 Upwards of three years have 
elapsed, my well-beloved Almeria,” he 
said, 44 since my dominions were inva¬ 
ded by King Mansour, who, hhving de¬ 
feated the first army sent out to oppose 
him, advanced upon the capital. I 
gathered ull my available forces, and 
went forth to meet the enemy. From 
morning until evening lasted the battle; 
and the setting sun saw my troops fly¬ 
ing confusedly from overwhelming num¬ 
bers. Separating myself from them, I 
sank down in despair at the foot of a 
tree, awaiting death as the only relief 
from shame, dishonor, and a nation’s 
wrath. The dreadful fatigues which 
I had endured throughout the day and 
the apparently irreparable ruin which 
had burst upon my devoted head, crush¬ 
ed me down to the very dust; and a 
stunning sensation—a kind of palsy of 
the heart and brain—wrapt me ns it 
were in a trance. But my morbid fan¬ 
cy awoke into feverish activity; and I 
dreamt a waking dream—a dream so 
terrible that you will scarcely wonder 
if it should have since haunted me from 
time to time. For methought that the 
Enemy of Mankind appeared, and avail¬ 
ing himself of the utter prostration of 
my fortunes, tempted me with an offer 
too dazzling to refuse, but involving a 
condition too frightful to breathe, be¬ 
loved Almeria, in your ears.” 

4 44 Oh ! tell me all, dearest Udirim !” 
said the queen. 44 Let me know the 
extent of your sufferings, that I may 
impart the full measure of consolation.” 

4 “ Be it so, my well beloved,” con¬ 
tinued Udirim, yielding to her demand. 
44 Methought, then, that Satan proposed 
to raise me up from despair—to place 
me upon the pinnacle of a conqueror— 
and to scatter Mansour’s host like chaff 
before the wind, on condition that I 
would devote my first-born child to 
him /” 

4 44 O Udirim ! this is terrible,” ex¬ 
claimed Almeria, pressing closer to her 
husband and casting around looks of af¬ 
fright. “ But you are certain that it 
was a dream ?” she cried, those an¬ 
guished and unquiet glances settling 
upon his countenance. 

4 44 Beyond all doubt it was a dream,” 
responded Udirim, in a tone so com¬ 
pletely re-assuring that Almeria was 
convinced and tranquillized. 44 Me¬ 
thought, however,” he continued, “that 
I assented to the proposal thus insidi¬ 
ously made by Satan : but it must have 
been that, acting under the influence 
of my fevered fancy, impelled by the 


instinct of despair, I started from that 
trance-like numbness which had held 
me powerless and prostrate at the foot 
of the tree, and rushing after my fugi¬ 
tive troops, the courage with which 
desperation armed me was caught by 
them. They listened to my voice—I 
remember culling them to rally—I re¬ 
collect appealing to them for the sake 
of their wives and children, to turn and 
strike another blow ere they abandoned 
their homes and all they held dear to 
the enemy. Nor did I call upon them 
in vain ; they rallied around mb, tue 
combat was renewed, and in hour the 
invading army lay scattered and strewn 
But all this * as natural enough, Alme¬ 
ria : the sudden resuscitation of ener¬ 
gies for a moment crushed, this was 
the retrieving influence, and there was 
nought supernatural therein. Never¬ 
theless, from lime to time, during the 
three years which have elapsed since 
that memorable period, the thought 
has haunted me that such an infernal 
compact was possible, that it might 
have taken place—” 

4 44 No—Oh! no,” interrupted Alme¬ 
ria, unable however to cast off the cold 
shudder which crept slowly—slowly— 
slowly over her entire form, like a chill 
and clammy snake coiling itself by de¬ 
grees around her from head to foot. 
44 It is impossible that heaven could 
permit such an appalling temptation, 
much less so tremendous a sacrifice as 
that to which it would seem to lead. 
You have rightly accounted for it all, 
my beloved husband : ’twas your fe¬ 
vered imagination which engendered a 
supernatural idea, and that idea inspir¬ 
ed the energy which consummated the 
natural events that followed.” 

4 4 4 Such must indeed be the true 
reading of the mystery,” said Udirim. 
“But now I come to the event of this 
day, Almeria; and you can readily com¬ 
prehend that when your lips ere now 
breathed in my ears the intelligence 
that our love would in due time be 
blessed by offspring, the tidings, at first 
so welcome, were the next moment 
turned into the knell of despair und 
death by the startling reminiscence of 
the compact with Satan. I broke away 
from thy presence—I hurried hither— 
and then my imagination, fevered and 
disordered again, showed me a new 
phase of the awful dream which com¬ 
menced three years ago. Methought 
that Satan re-appeared—that he stood 
by my side—that he reminded me of 
the compact—that I implored him to 
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have mercy upon me ; but that he re¬ 
sponded with bitter taunts and cruel 
irony-” 

4 44 And you fainted under the influ¬ 
ence of the hideous waking-dream ?” 
said Almeria, the cold shudder which 
again shook her own form from head to 
foot imparting itself to the frame of her 
husband as he lay half-reclining in her 
arms. 

4 44 Yes, I fainted,” he replied, dread 
horror now convulsing him as his re¬ 
collection of the closing scene of his 
interview with Satan became suddenly 
vivid and blasting. “But—oh! what 
reminiscence is this that shoots athwart 
my brain? Did he not reproach me 
for believing it to be a dream ? Almighty 
God—it cannot be—no—no—’tis still a 
dream! And yet there was something 

that he did to me-Ah ! I remember 

—he seized my wrist—he held it for an 

instant in his iron gripe-O horror ! 

what do I behold ?-It is ndt a 

dream!” 

‘And the wretched king, who had 
bared his right wrist as he gave pas¬ 
sionate and vehement utterance to these 
last broken sentences, fell all quivering 
and trembling at the. feet of his young 
and lovely wife, from whose lips had 
burst a wild and thrilling cry as her 
startled glance recoiled from her hus¬ 
band’s arm. For on that arm there was 
a deep black mark, circling the wrist, 
and appearing to have been burnt into 
the flesh with red hot iron ; and this 
was the sign which Satan had imprint¬ 
ed there, to show that the compact was 
a stern reality and not an idle dream! 

4 Oh ! how can I find words to depict 
the anguish and despair into which the 
youthful king and his still younger 
queen were thrown, when these over¬ 
whelming convictions burst upon them ? 
Down—down to the very earth were 
they crushed, that handsome young 
man and that lovely descendant of a 
race of houris!—their hands were 
clenched—the cold perspiration stood 
upon their brows ; and their breath was 
now held tightly as if screams were 
passing behind. There was a long—a 
dead— a n appalling silence, during which 
their looks were averted from each 
other; then their gaze, full of unima¬ 
ginable horror, met; and, bursting into 
an agony of tears, they fell into each 
other’s arms. 

‘ But I must draw a veil over this por¬ 
tion of my narrative ; indeed, no words 
can do justice to it. Suffice it to say 
that several hours passed, during which 


the stricken pair remained in that ar¬ 
bour, preserving long intervals of si¬ 
lence, and then speaking in low and 
hoarse whispers. At length, when the 
orb of day had sunk down in all the 
pomp and grandeur of its occidental 
path, they came forth from the bower. 
Yes,—hand in hand they came forth, 
with downcast looks and agitated steps; 
and, entered the palace, they shut them¬ 
selves up in a chamber, to which Hera- 
clius was presently summoned.— 
Thither the venerable Armenian priest 
accordingly repaired ; and to his ears 
was revealed the tale of desolation and 
horror which the king and queen had 
to tell. The old man listened with a 
kind of stupor to the appalling narra¬ 
tive; but when it was completed, his 
eyes fell with an expression of bound¬ 
less sympathy and illimitable compas¬ 
sion upon the charming and unhappy 
Almeria. 

* “ Although myself a votary of the 
Mahometan creed,” said Ildirim, at the 
close of his story, 44 yet have I yielded 
to the entreaties of my well-beloved, 
and imparted my tremendous secret to 
thee, who art a Christian. But Alme¬ 
ria assures me that thou art wiser than 
most of thy fellow-men, and that thou 
art acquainted with many things not 
commonly known to the world. If, 
therefore, thou canst assist us, reverend 
father, in this cruel difficulty, thy re¬ 
ward shall be whatever thou may’st 
claim and I can grant.” 

4 44 Though thou art a Mahometan, O 
king,” replied Heraclius, “yet dost 
thou worship one God; and therein 
thou resemblest the Christian ; and the 
God of the one is the God of the other. 
To this Almighty Being, then, must we 
address ourselves for aid and succour,” 
continued the old man solemnly, 44 and 
He will not desert us.” 

4 Having thus spoken, Heraclius knelt 
down and prayed aloud. The king and 
queen likewise fell upon their knees—- 
and prayed with him ; and at the expi¬ 
ration of half an hour they arose, com¬ 
forted in spirit. 

* 44 Our intercessions have not proved 
unavailing,” said the pious Armenian 
priest, after a long pause, and now 
speaking with even a more solemn seri¬ 
ousness than before* 44 for it appears as 
if a secret and mysterious inspiration 
prompts me what counsel to give and 
how the awful calamity can be avert¬ 
ed.” 

4 The young king and the still more 
youthful queen took the old man’s 
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hands and pressed them with grateful 
fervor to their lips : then, fixing their 
eyes upon his countenance, they await¬ 
ed in trembling suspense until he should 
explain the meaning of the words which 
he had uttered and the hopes which he 
had given. 

* “ My dear children,” he at length 
f said, 44 for as children are ye, with re- 
| gard to me, in age and in experience, 
and the misfortune which menaces 
! your happiness, endears you to me by 
all the ties of sympathy and compassion, 
listen well to the words which I am a- 
bout to speak. The first-born child of 
your marriage has been vowed to Satan, 
and Satan will not forget to claim his 
victim; for, alas I long even before it 
was conceived by its mother, has the 
coming babe been doomed to rank a- 
mongst the Children of Darkness. But 
the same paternal oath which thus fore¬ 
doomed it, may now dedicate that child 
to <jrod ; and, inasmuch as it will there¬ 
by beoome one of the Children of Light 
even before its birth, the service of 
heaven will claim preference to that of 
hell. In this manner will the machina¬ 
tions of the Evil One be defeated, and 
the child saved from the appalling des¬ 
tiny unto which it is at present devoted. 
Hearken, then, O Ildirim ! while I 
speak more plainly still: for your queen 
already comprehends mo clearly. I 
mean that if you wish to rescue your 
first-born from the power of Satan, you 
must dedicate it to the service of hea¬ 
ven : so that if be a son, you must con¬ 
sign him at the proper age to a monas¬ 
tery, and if it be a daughter, you must 
consent to immure her in a convent.” 

4 44 But my people will demand that 
the heir to the throne be not taken from 
them !” exclaimed Ildirim, in a tone of 
rending anguish. 

4 44 And if your majesty yields to the 
people in that instance,” replied the 
Armenian solemnly, 44 ’tis the same as 
surrendering up your first-born to Sa¬ 
tan.” 

4 44 Oh ! my dear husband,” murmur¬ 
ed Almeria, throwing herself at the 
king’s feet, 44 1 implore you to hearken 
to the counsel of this holy man and fol¬ 
low his advice in all that he has said.” 

4 44 It shall be as you wish my well- 
beloved,” answered Ildirim, raising her 
up and embracing her tenderly, 44 but I 
tremble lest the result should be the loss 
of my throne.” 

4 44 Better to lose the throne,” rejoin¬ 
ed Almeria, in a voice of plaintive seri¬ 


ousness, “than suffer our first-born babe 
to lose its soul.” 

‘Ildirim offered no farther remon¬ 
strance ; and Heraclius, bidding him 
kneel at his feet, prayed long and fer¬ 
vently once more. The King repeated 
the intercessions which fell from the 
lips of the pious Armenian, and which 
were also echoed by Almeria. Then, 
in due form, but without ceremony, did 
Ildirim vow and devote his yet unborn 
child to the service of heaven ; and as 
the last words of the solemn dedication 
fell from his lips, a sound as of the rush 
of mighty but invisible wings swept 
through the apartment—the atmos¬ 
phere grew suddenly heated, heavy 
and oppressive—the light burnt with a 
lurid flame, and then a low but plainly 
audible peal of demoniac laughter smote 
the startled oars of Ildirim the King, Al¬ 
meria the Queen, and Heraclius the 
Priest.' 


CHAPTER XXX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF 
SATANAIS. 

4 Months passed away, and at length 
the time arrived when queen Almeria 
was to become a mother. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the metropolitan city had alrea¬ 
dy made immense preparations to cele¬ 
brate the event; and couriers were in 
readiness to convey the intelligence to> 
the governors of the provinces. The 
queen herself, placing a full and impli¬ 
cit reliance upon all that Heraclius had 
done in order to defeat the purposes of 
Satan, was contented, cheerful and full 
of hope ; but Ildirim, being a Mahome¬ 
tan and consequently, less sanguine in 
the efficacy of a Christian’s advice, was 
tortured with innumerable fears. He 
however concealed the state of his feel¬ 
ings as well as he was able, not only for 
the sake ot Almeria, whom he loved so 
tenderly, but because it would have ap¬ 
peared strange in the extreme, had he 
manifested a gloomy aspect on such an 
occasion. For, as } r et, I must observe, 
not a syllable had been breathed rela¬ 
tive to the dedication of the expected 
babe to the Christian faith and the ser¬ 
vice of heaven : the secret remained 
with the King, the Queen, and Hera- 
clius. 

4 The crisis arrived, and the palace 
was thronged with the great dignitaries 
ot the kingdom. Trade and commerce 
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Ill 


were suspended in the city, and all 
hearts were furll of expectation. It was 
early in the morning that the physicians 
were summoned to attend upon the 
queen; and at midday precisely the 
anxiously awaited event took place. 
But what was the consternation of Il¬ 
dirim, when the intelligence was com¬ 
municated to him that Almeria had 
borne him twirl daughters ! 

. 4 Terrible was the effort that it cost 
him to conceal his emotions, as he re¬ 
ceived the congratulations of his minis¬ 
ters and the grandees of the kingdom; 
and if they did observe an expression 
of chagrin upon his countenance, they 
attributed it to a certain feeling of dis¬ 
appointment rit not having been blest 
with a male heir. For according to the 
laws and usages of Mussulman coun¬ 
tries, females cannot reign. But the en¬ 
thusiasm of the population was never¬ 
theless great when the tidings were 
bruited abroad throughout the city ; and 
in the meantime Ildirim, taking Hera- 
clius aside, demanded in a tone tremu¬ 
lous with emotion, and hoarse with con¬ 
centrated horror : “ What is to be done 
—what will be the result—how stands 
the infernal compact now?* 

4 “ The birth of twins was a casualty 
which we foresaw not, and thought not 
of,’ responded the Armenian, in whose 
voice there was likewise a profound sor¬ 
row. “I know not how to advise or 
how to act, save by appealing to the 
mercy of Him who controls all human 
affairs, and who will not abandon to Sa¬ 
tan those whom he chooses as his elect.” 

4 44 Then you have no hope to give 
me, reverend father?” murmured the 
unhappy Ildirim, covering his face with 
his hapds ; and bending forwards, he 
allowed free vent to his anguish. He- 
raclius, filled with grief, retired to his 
own chamber, in order to pray in soli¬ 
tude for the celestial inspiration to guide 
hiii) how to act as a counsellor and a 
friend towards the royal pair; and 
scarcely was Ildirim left alone when he 
felt a hand laid heavily upon his shoul¬ 
der. He knew the touch—Oh ! yes, he 
knew it the very instant that he expe¬ 
rienced it, for it was the same as on 
that memorable evening when he lay 
crouching and grovelling upon the 
ground at the foot of the tree, after his 
defeat by Mansour; and, recoiling now 
from that touch as if from the contact 
of a serpent, he groaned in the bitter¬ 
ness of his spirit, and raised not his 
oyes to meet those orbs which he felt 
wore fixed upon him. 


4 44 Miserable mortal,’’ said the Fiend 
of Darkness, in that sonorous voice 
which rolled on his ears like a knell, 
proclaiming his doom; 44 you availed 
yourself of my services in the hour of 
your bitter need, and you have basely 
sought to fly from the condition where¬ 
upon my succor was granted. Prompt¬ 
ed by the Armenian priest, whose vir¬ 
tues are abhorrent to my mind, and on 
whose head I will wreak full soon a 
bloody vengeance—prompted by him, I 
say, you thought to dedicate your first¬ 
born child to heaven; and, behold, the 
royal Almeria has presented you with 
two daughters at the same birth. Can 
you not understand, therefore, that while 
one of these babes is devoted to heaven, 
the other is dedicated to me ? But I 
seek not to deprive you at present of 
that child which has thus become mine* 
No, the possession of the miserable in¬ 
fant is not what I seek ; my views are 
to be fulfilled and my aims accomplished 
in another manner.’' 

4 44 Then there is hope—oh ! there is 
hope !’ exclaimed Ildirim, now raising 
his head and venturing to look up at the 
King of Darkness, who stood like a 
m *ghty shadow, sombre, dread, and in¬ 
comprehensible. 

‘“Hope!” repeated Satan, with a 
mocking laugh ; “ how often and how 
thrillingly does poor, weak, miserable 
Man give utterance to that word, dur¬ 
ing his short career on earth, and how 
constantly does he cherish a delusion l 
But it all that I am nbout to say to thee, 
O, Ildirim! can constitute hope, then 
cling to it—hug it—feast upon it,” con¬ 
tinued the Evil One, with an infernal 
raillery in his tone, that cut like a two- 
edged sword into the heart of the 
wretched king. “ Yes, keep the babes,” 
exclaimed Satan ; “ and thou wilt soon 
distinguish which belongs to heaven, 
and which to mo. Beautiful shall they 
both become—oh ! transcendantly beau¬ 
tiful ; but the loveliness of the former 
shall be that of heaven’s own radiant 
beings, whereas that of the latter shall 
be of the dark splendor of the fallen 
angels. And to this one, which is mine y 
slialt thou give the name of Satanais y 
thus marking her as the daughter of Sa¬ 
tan from the first hour of her birth. Do 
this, and I will leave the infant in the 
arms of her mother : disobey me, and I 
will at once claim the execution of our 
compact, and tear the infant from thine 
Almeria’s embrace, even before thine 
eyes.” 

4 44 No, no ! spare the babe !” ex- 
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claimed Ildirim, all his fears being ex¬ 
cited on behalf of the young wife whom 
he loved so tenderly, and whose heart 
he knew would break were the demon s 
dread menace carried into execution. 

* “ Spare the babe, I say,” he repeated 
in a tone of passionate appeal, “and her 
name shall be Satanais /” 

‘ “ It is well,” said the King of Dark¬ 
ness, his voice expressing the joy of an 
infernal triumph ; “ perchance she will 
some day prove an useful instrument in 
my hand,and purchase lierown redemp 
tion by consigning the souls of many 
victims to my power.” 

‘ Bewildered and amazed, Ildirim 
fixed his eyes upon the countenance of 
Satan, in order to read, if possible, in 
those features so handsome and yet so 
terrible, the true meaning and purport 
of the words which he had just uttered. 

* “Listen and understand,” proceeded 
the King of Darkness, after enjoying 
Ildirim’s uncertainty and cruel suspense 
for a few moments. “ It shall be my 
care to endow Satanais—my child—with 
a beauty so splendid in its dark glory, 
and so magnificent in its midnight lus¬ 
tre, that the world never shall have seen 
the like ; so that when she grows up in 
the pride and pomp of her matchless 
charms, the bravest and handsomest ca¬ 
valiers will fall on their knees before her, 
beseeching her to assign to them some 
perilous task or desperate enterprise, 
which they may undertake to prove 
their devotion, and in the hope that suc¬ 
cess will recommend them to her heart’s 
favor. Then will she tell them that an 
evil spirit has cast his spells around her, 
and that he who would win her hand 
must meet and conquer that denizen 
of hell in deadly combat. And as many 
knights,” continued Satan, fixing his 
burning eyes upon Ildirim, who listened 
in speechless horror to these explana¬ 
tions; “as many knights and gallant 
cavaliers will venture upon even a feat 
so terrible as this , in the hope of win¬ 
ning the hand of Satanais, and as the 
vanquished will become mine , both body 
and soul, the result must be that the 
charms of Satanais will prove the means 
of peopling my kingdom rapidly. For 
never is man so reckless of his immor¬ 
tal soul as when woman’s bright eyes 
have fascinated him; and the eyes of 
Satanais shall be bright indeed !” 

‘ “ Oh ! this is terrible—terrible !” ex¬ 
claimed Ildirim, writhing in anguish at 
the feet of Satan. “ Can naught appease 
thee, dread fiend? or must my innocent 
child be doomed even from its birth 


thus to minister to thine infernal inter¬ 
ests ?” 

* “ Call her not your child,’’-said the 
King of Darkness, in a stern tone ; “ at 
least not in my presence. She is my 
child, and already is she named the 
Daughter of Satan !” 

‘ “ And can nothing rescue her from 
thy power ? are there no means of pur¬ 
chasing her redemption ? but must she 
become, as she grows up in her beauty, 
the instrument of thy rage and hate 
against the human race ?” exclaimed 
Ildirim, accompanying these passionate 
demands with bitter lamentations. 

* “ I dare not refuse to respond to thy 
queries,” returned Satan, an awful 
gloom spreading over his countenance, 
“ and the same supernatural influence 
which forces me thus to answer thee, 
compels me likewise to reveal myself 
in my weakness as I have already pro¬ 
claimed myself to thee in my strength. 
For He whose name I dare not men¬ 
tion, but who reigns above, hath decreed 
that no evil can exist without its cure; 
no bane without its antidote. Thus, 
although Satanais hath been doomed to 
my service and dedicated to my inter¬ 
ests by the consent of her own father; 
yet may she be rescued and redeemed 
from all the consequences of the solemn 
compact.” 

‘“And the means of thus rescuing 
her ?—the method of achieving her re¬ 
demption?” cried Ildirim the king, hope 
springing up in his breast; and as he 
put these questions with impassioned 
vehemence, he rose from his crouching 
position at Satan's feet and ventured to 
look searchingly and fixedly upon the 
countenance, which grew darker and 
more menacing than the blackest cloud 
that ever was laden with the thunder, 
the lightning, and the storm. 

‘“Mortal! I am forced by an irre¬ 
sistible influence to answer thee,” ex¬ 
claimed Satan, his voice sounding loud 
and appalling to the ear, “ but since 
thou hast thus compelled me to expose 
my weakness, know that henceforlh my 
hatred against thee and thine shall bo 
implacable. Thou askest by what 
means Satanais may be rescued from 
the thraldom in which our compact 
places her with regard to myself?— 
Years must pass ere the attempt at 
such redemption can even be made; 
for when she shall have grown up into 
the glory and splendor of her charms, 
should it so happen that there be found 
a Christian knight who will espouse her 
cause through friendship and compas- 
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sion only, and not in the hope of win¬ 
ning her hand or engaging her love, 
then may her salvation be wrought and 
her emancipation won by such a cham¬ 
pion. But if she should reach and pass 
her twentieth year ; if the hour of mid¬ 
night on that anniversary of her birth 
should see no champion arise to combat 
in her cause against myself— then shall 
she become mine beyond all possibility 
of redemption— mine, to do my bidding 
and obey me in all things— mine, to 
dazzle the bravest knights with her lus¬ 
trous eyes, and lure them on unto de¬ 
struction— mine , to procure me prose¬ 
lytes and to people my kingdom with 
the lost souls that have been sacrificed 
to her charms!” % 

* And then Satan entered into some 
farther details with Ildirim; but it is 
unnecessary to explain them, for this 
sad and terrible history has already 
lasted too long, and there yet remains 
much to tell. Suffice it to say, then, 
that the Fiend of Darkness passed 
away from the presence of my unhappy 
father, who, when he once more found 
himself alone, could scarcely believe 
that he had heard aright. But, alas! a 
second thought convinced him that it 
was indeed all too true ; for tho words 
of Satan rang in his ears ; and even if 
he had still continued sceptical in de¬ 
spite of them, there was a mark upon 
his wrist which forbade him to treat it 
all as a dream. Yes, that fatal mark, 
which five months previously had been 
imprinted upon his arm, remained in¬ 
delible with its sinister blackness, as if 
it were a type of his own sad fate ! 

4 Overwhelmed with grief; foreseeing 
a terrible future not only for himself 
and his beloved Almeria, but likewise 
for myself, at that moment an infant 
newly born ; my father hastened to the 
chamber of Heraclius in order to com¬ 
municate to the good Armenian priest 
all that had just taken place. He open¬ 
ed the door and entered the room ; but, 
great heaven ! what a spectacle of hor¬ 
ror met the eyes of Ildirim. The ve¬ 
nerable Heraclius was no more ; he had 
been murdered—destroyed ; nay, liter¬ 
ally torn to pieces ! Weltering in the 
blood that was still warm and reeking, 
the dismembered remains were scatter¬ 
ed upon the carpet; the legs here, the 
arms there; even the very head 
wrenched off and the eyes scooped 
out! It was horrible—most horrible ; 
and staggering back, with a sickening 
sensation at the heart; a whirling in 
the brain; and the smell of human 


gore in the nostrils, the king was about 
to summon his dependants and give the 
alarm of murder, when the withering, 
blasting reminiscence flashed to his 
mind that Satan had vowed to wreak a 
sanguinary vengeance upon the head of 
the Armenian priest! 

4 The Prince of Darkness was, then, 
the author of this tremendous crime; 
the principal actor in the astounding 
tragedy that thus spread its hideous and 
appalling details before the eyes of Il¬ 
dirim the king *’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF SA- 
TANAIS. 

4 Now came the wild rush of bewil¬ 
dering thoughts through the already 
half-maddened brain of the youthful so¬ 
vereign :—What was he to do ? should 
he summon his dependants and allow 
them to form their own ideas respect¬ 
ing the crime ? or should he endeavor 
to shroud it in darkness and conceal it 
altogether ? Yes, for his own sake 
must he adopt this latter course : other¬ 
wise suspicion would point to him as 
the murderer ; for had he not been ob¬ 
served to take Heraclius aside in a mys¬ 
terious manner ? Moreover it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to veil the appalling 
tragedy from Almeria and invent any 
tale to account for the disappearance of 
the venerable priest. 

4 It is difficult to imagine, and totally 
impossible to describe how the wretch¬ 
ed Ildirim could so far compose his fea¬ 
tures as to be enabled to visit his wife’s 
chamber without exciting suspicion that 
something dreadful had occurred. Cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that having careful¬ 
ly secured the door of the apartment 
containing the mangled remains of the 
Armenian priest, he hastened to em¬ 
brace his beloved Almeria and behold 
the twin-children she had borne him. 
And, as he bent over the young mo¬ 
ther, he could read in the anxious look 
of inquiry which she fixed upon him, 
the thoughts that were passing in her 
soul : and, stooping down, he whisper¬ 
ed words, which, though vague and in¬ 
definite, were nevertheless calculated to 
comfort and re-assure her. 

4 When the deep midnight came and 
darkness ruled the earth, Ildirim re¬ 
paired to the chamber where the mur¬ 
dered Heraclius lay. Gathering the 
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gory remains together, lie put them in¬ 
to a sack and carried the burthen by a 
secret staircase to the garden His in¬ 
tention was to dig a hole for Jhe pur¬ 
pose of interring the dismembered 
corpse. Yes, with his own hands did 
Ildirim begin to ply the spade and the 
pick-axe; and the moon came out in 
its/silent majesty to contemplate the 
work. But inexperience in the use of 
delving instruments, joined to a terrible 
apprehension ot being discovered in the 
midst of his employment, impeded the 
task to such an extent that he abandon¬ 
ed it, and once more shouldering the 
burthen, he traversed the grounds, let 
himself out by a gate at the farthest ex¬ 
tremity, and sped precipitately towards 
the adjucent river with the view of com¬ 
mitting the sack and its contents on its 
deep and silent bosom. But just as he 
was about to hurl his terrible load into 
the water, a human form suddenly e- 
merged from amidst a knot of trees.— 
Ildirim dropped the sack in his terror, 
and was about to turn and fly, when he 
was caught in a powerful grasp, and 
tjie moon revealed to him the counte¬ 
nance of Kara Ali, that wicked minis¬ 
ter whom he had banished from the 
kingdom at the time of Munsour’s in¬ 
vasion ! 

4 Udirim’s first impulse was to draw 
his poinard and strike it into the heart 
of this most unwelcome witness of his 
midnight adventure: but at the next 
moment he shuddered at the idea ot 
perpetrating such a crime, and more¬ 
over, he saw that it might be a death 
struggle between them as Kara Ali was 
armed to the teeth. 

* “ Unhand me, minion !” exclaimed 
the King, perceiving that he was recog¬ 
nised. 

‘ “ 1 obey your majesty, 1 ” responded 
Kara Ali: 44 but beware how you at¬ 
tempt to deal treacherously by me, for 
all monarch though you be, 1 will ei¬ 
ther sell my own life as dearly as pos¬ 
sible, or else take yours.” 

* “ Let there be peace between us,” 
said Ildirim, cruelly embarrassed how 
to act, but deeming it more prudent to 
adopt a conciliatory policy. 44 What 
has brought you again into my domini¬ 
ons I wherefore are you here !” 

* 44 I was about to visit the metropolis 
privately in order to interest some 
friends in my behalf, with a view to 
obtain the pardon of your Majesty,” 
answered Kara Ali. 44 But circum- 
otancos have now enabled me to dictate 


my own terms,” he added, in a tone of 
cool insolence. 

* *• What mean you, rash mnn ?” ex¬ 
claimed Ildirim, trembling from head 
to foot, alike with rage and apprehen¬ 
sion. 44 Speak, and remember that thou 
standest in the presence of thy king!” 

4 4 4 And the honor, the safety, the re¬ 
putation of that king are in my hands,” 
said Kara Ali, solemnly and significantly. 

44 This object,” he continued, pointing 
towards the sack which lay at his feet, 

44 tells its own tale. It fell with a sound 
and it lies there with a shape such as 
only one thing on earth can have ; for 
the sound was dull and heavy; and the 
shape is unmistakeable; and it is a 
corpse, O Ildirim, which thou hast 
brought to consign to the crystal flood 
whose bosom mirrors yon silver orb of 
night!” 

4 44 It is true ! my God! ( it is too 
true !” exclaimed Ildirim, his chest 
heaving and his eyes rolling awfully. 

44 But not by my hand was he slain—” 

4 4 4 Then wherefore come hither to 
bury the victim thus clandestinely?” 
demanded Kara Ali. 44 Is this the deed 
of an innocent man; and that man the 
greatest monarch of the orient clime ? 
But did not your majesty propose that 
there should be peace between us, and 
not war ? Let there be peace, then, 
and the terms are easy. Silence and 
secrecy will be preserved by me ; com 
plete pardon and restoration to favor 
will be vouchsafed by you. Listen, O 
king ! how this latter portion of the 
compact may be accomplished. To¬ 
morrow thou wilt proclaim a general 
forgiveness of all criminals and of all 
exiles ; it will be an act of grace to ce¬ 
lebrate the birth of thy children. Then, 
so soon as the glad tidings shall have 
been made known, will I hasten to the 
palace, throw myself at your majesty’s 
feet, and demand to be included in the 
amnesty. Your majesty will grant my 
prayer ; and my immediate restoration 
to fortune, rauk, and power must fol¬ 
low.” 

4 4 4 Impossible !” cried Ildirim, “ the 
people will rebel against me, if I dis¬ 
card a just and beloved minister to make 
room for one of evil repute such as 
thou.” 

4 4 4 The people will rebel more rea¬ 
dily still,” answered Kara Ali, in a de¬ 
termined voice, 44 if it be known that 
their king is a murderer !” 

4 4 4 Thou dar’st not say it, villain!” 
exclaimed the young monarch, goaded 
almost to desperation. 
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4 44 1 dare sny anything that suits nay 
purpose,” rejoined Kara Ali, 44 and 
there is the ghastly witness that will 
confirm the charge !” he added, point¬ 
ing significantly towards the sack. 

4 The wretched Ildirim was accord¬ 
ingly compelled to yield to the demands 
of the man whom accident had thus 
enabled to dictate his own terms. The 
compact was entered into; and the 
monarch gave his signet-ring as a pledge 
that the conditions should be fulfilled on 
his side. The corpse of the Armenian 
priest was then consigned to the river; 
and Ildirim returned to his palace, 
where he passed several hours in effac¬ 
ing the stains of blood from the floor of 
the apartment where the dreadful tra¬ 
gedy had occurred. At length he 
sought his couch, worn out in mind and 
bod} r , and shudderingly averting his 
eyes from the contemplation of the fu¬ 
ture as he thought of the terrible past 
and the equally alarming present. 

4 In the forenoon of the following day 
the king held a grand court:, and pro¬ 
clamation was made throughout the 
city that a general pardon was decreed 
to all defenders then in confinement, 
and an amnesty granted to all persons 
then in exile on account of political 
misdeeds. This intelligence produced 
the liveliest joy ; but the feelings was 
suddenly changed into one of mingled 
consternation and dismay when the 
news spread abroad that Kara Ali had 
appeared at court and was received 
with high favor by the king. The ex- 
Minister’s mansion and treasures, which 
had been confiscated, were restored to 
him ; and a rumor spread abroad that 
there was every prospect of his being 
raised again to power. The excite¬ 
ment that prevailed was therefore great; 
but large sums of money were distri¬ 
buted amongst the royal guards, and 
every precaution was adopted to meet 
any emergency. A few days elapsed, 
at the expiration of which the worst 
fears of the people were confirmed; 
for the good Ministers were dismissed 
suddenly, and Kara Ali and his friends 
were restored to office. Some distur¬ 
bances ensued in the capital; but the 
troops mowed down the insurgents with 
a merciless fury ; and, alas ! the tyran¬ 
ny of my father was-cemented by his 
subjects’ blood. 

4 In the meantime he had soothed Al- 
rneria’s mind by a variety of represen¬ 
tations, some true and some false. lie 
explained to her the particulars of his 
interview with the Prince of Darkness 
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| on the day when she became a mother; 
and she thus learnt that the infancy and 
girlhood of myself were likely to remain 
unmolested by the Evil One, and that 
there was a hope of emancipating me 
altogether from his influence, when I 
should grow up to woman’s estate. Re¬ 
specting Heraolius, my father assured 
his confiding wife that the venerable 
priest had undertaken a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in order to move heaven by 
his prayers to frustrate the designs of 
Satan altogether, and accomplish the 
salvation of myself without the contin¬ 
gent fulfilment of the condition stipulat¬ 
ed by the Enemy of Mankind, as the 
only means.of my rescue. These ex¬ 
planations satisfied my mother; and she 
was too much engrossed with her babes 
to devote any attention to the state of 
public feeling which was agitating so 
menacingly without. 

4 Time wore on, and three years pass¬ 
ed away. The name of Satanais, as I 
have already informed you, had been 
bestowed upon myself; and that of Glo¬ 
ria was given to my sister, as typical of 
the service of heaven to which she had 
been devoted, even before her birth. 
And now the truthfulness of Satan’s 
prophecy began to develope itself: for 
beautiful indeed were we both—oh ! tran- 
scendantly beautiful; but the loveliness 
of Gloria was of heaven's own radiant 
beings , whereas that of myself was of the 
dark splendor of the fallen angels !— 
Think not, however, that any idle senti¬ 
ment of vanity has induced me to asso¬ 
ciate an idea of beauty with these occa¬ 
sional allusions to myself; impute not to 
me so unworthy a motive. No, far 
from it! It is the nature of my narra¬ 
tive which compels me thus to deal 
with facts that so nearly and intimately 
concern my doom, my destiny ; for it is 
no merit on my part that I am beauti¬ 
ful—no virtue deserving commendation 
that I am endowed with personal attrac r 
tions. ' Alas! alas! ’tis a loveliness 
which may yet become a fatal instru¬ 
ment in the hands of Satan, despite all 
my endeavors to the contrary ; and thus 
is this beauty a curse rather than a bles¬ 
sing—a reproach rather than a source 
of pride or joy ! 

4 Need I tell you how anxiously, how 
tenderly, how devotedly, our mother 
watched the growth of her cherished 
twins, and marked the development of 
their contrasting styles of beauty ? 
Nevertheless, it was only in the color 
of our hair and the hue of our complex¬ 
ions, that Gloria and myself were so un- 
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like each other. For our eyes were of 
the same darkness ; but our parents of¬ 
ten whispered together that the light of 
heaven shone in those of my sister, 
whereas a sinister and ominous lustre 
gleamed in mine. The hair of Gloria 
was perfectly radiant, golden, without 
being yellow — auburn, without the 
slightest tint of red; it seemed like a 
mass of sunbeams, and illuminated her 
coentenance ns if she were indeed an 
angel. The sea-shell pink and the fair¬ 
ness of the lily blended upon her cheeks; 
and well did she become the name that 
had been bestowed upon her ! As for 
myself, the dark olive complexion, the 
hair black as night, and that strange un¬ 
natural lustre shining in the eyes, were 
•regarded by my parents as the sure in¬ 
dications that Satan indeed exercised an 
influence over me. 

‘ Three years, I have already observ¬ 
ed, had passed away from the moment 
of the birth of Gloria and myself; and 
during this interval Kara Ali had held 
the office of prime minister. The po¬ 
pular discontent which marked his res¬ 
toration to power, accompanied his ca¬ 
reer, increasing daily, and being pre¬ 
vented from exploding only by the me¬ 
nacing attitude of the troops. The 
rapacity, oppression, and injustice which 
characterised Kara Ali s administration 
were extreme ; and the kingdom was 
rapidly falling from a condition of the 
highest prosperity into a state of anar¬ 
chy and confusion. Meantime Udirim 
troubled himself but little respecting the 
affairs of the nation ; dispirited and al¬ 
most heart-broken by the one grand mis¬ 
fortune of his life, that calamity which 
had led to so many others, he shut him¬ 
self up in his palace, leaving his people 
entirely at the mercy of the ministers, 
and seeking solace only in the company 
of his wife and children. For to them 
was he devotedly attached; and, al¬ 
though deserving the denomination of a 
bad king, he was beyond all question a 
kind husband and affectionate father. 
The people at length became louder in 
their murmurs and more menacing in 
their attitude. They said, “a*spellhas 
again fallen upon our king. During the 
first two years of his reign ho resigned 
himself to dissipation. The presence 
of invaders alone awoke him from his 
luxury ; and then for a season he proved 
himself a good, wise, and just prince. 
But he lias once more deserted the 
cause of his people; and, although he 
has not relapsed into a life of luxurious- 
ness, yet his affections are alienated 


j from us. Moreover, one of his children 
■ is dedicated to the service of the Chris¬ 
tian’s God for this circumstance re¬ 
specting Gloria was now generally 
known throughout the country. “ And 
with regard to the other child,” con¬ 
tinued the people in their murmurings, 
“ she bears a terrible name, and her 
eyes, which fascinate like those of the 
serpent, and vibrate like a star, prove 
that she is indeed the daughter of Sa¬ 
tan.” Such were the observations 
which grew daily more and more fre¬ 
quent in the city ; and the popular dis¬ 
content was gathering with the threat¬ 
ening concentration of a volcano, when 
a circumstance occurred which all on a 
sudden produced a terrific explosion. 

1 It uppears that some fishermen were 
one day pursuing their avocation on tho 
bank of the river passing near the capi¬ 
tal city, when one of them drew up a 
heavy object in his net. It proved to be 
a sack tied at the mouth; and, on open¬ 
ing it, the remains of a dismembered 
corpse were discovered. Although 
three years and upwards had elapsed 
since the corpse had been consigned to 
the depths of the river, the water had 
to some extent retarded the progress of 
decomposition; and the mangled re¬ 
mains were borne into the city. Im¬ 
mense crowds collected, and a terrible 
indignation was manifested by the po¬ 
pulace. For inasmuch as prosperity 
and plenty had until latterly rendered 
enormous crimes very scarce, the ge¬ 
neral horror was proportionately in¬ 
creased by the discovery of these proofs 
that some appalling tragedy had been 
consummated. The blame was imme¬ 
diately thrown upon the detested mini¬ 
sters ; and the cry of “ To the palace!” 
being raised, thousands and thousands 
flocked thither, the corpse being borne 
in the midst of the angry multitude. 

4 Udirim the king was walking with 
Almeria in the royal gardens, watching 
Gloria and myself, who were disporting 
in infantine glee amidst tho parterres of 
flowers. Suddenly the sounds of my- 
rinds of voices came rolling upon pur 
ears like distant thunder; and the de¬ 
pendants rushed with affrighted counte¬ 
nances to warn tho king that the citi¬ 
zens had risen in open rebellion and 
were surrounding the palace. Scarcely 
was the astounding intelligence commu 
nicated, when other messengers arrived 
with the still more alarming news that 
the guards had refused to obey their of¬ 
ficers and had joined the people. A 
gleam of courage returned to the soul 
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of my father, animating him with reso¬ 
lution to meet the emergency. His in¬ 
tention was imparted in a few hurried 
words to Almeria, and she instanta¬ 
neously assented. Veiling her appre¬ 
hensions as well as she was able, and 
feeling herself capable of making any 
sacrifice for the sake of her husband and 
her children, she took Gloria’s, hand 
while my father took mine; and in this 
manner we all went forth to meet the 
insurgent multitudes, who had by this 
time forced their way into the outer 
court-yard of the royal dwelling.. 

* At the appearance of the king and 
his beauteous queen, leading forward 
their two innocent children, a faint 
murmur of mingled applause and sym¬ 
pathy rose from the foremost of the 
crowd ; but this expression of feeling 
was in another moment drowned by a 
terrific cry for vengeance upon the ha¬ 
ted Ministers, as a few daring, despe¬ 
rate men burst forth from the midst of 
the dense mass of people, and threw 
down the mangled remains of the corpse 
at our feet! Oh ! well, how well can 
I recollect the shuddering horror which 
impelled Gloria and myself to press 
close to our parents’ sides and avert our 
eyes from that hideous spectacle ; and, 
child of little more than three years old 
as I was at the time, yet so vivid was 
the impression made upon me by the 
awful scene that it now appears as if it 
were only enacted yesterday. Yes; 
and the expression which my father’s 
countenance suddenly took, as I threw 
up my gaze towards him, is one of me¬ 
mory’s never to be forgotten portraits; 
and a fearful cry burst from his lips ;— 
a cry which came, fraught with ineffa¬ 
ble anguish, from a heart that was shed¬ 
ding forth its unseen tears ot blood !— 
My mother clung to him with the same 
feeling which prompted Gloria and my¬ 
self to cling to them ; and in the first 
few instants which thus elapsed from 
the moment that the body was abruptly 
flung before our eyes ; in those few in¬ 
stants, I say, were concentrated ages of 
anguish, of horror, and of dismay ! 

• But this portion of the scene was 
too terrible to last long ; and, excruciat¬ 
ing mental tortures giving their uncon¬ 
trollable impulse to my father’s tongue, 
he spoke forth the fatal truth in the 
madness which seized upon his brain. 

* “ O God ! this is retribution for my 
crime, my dreadful crime !” he exclaim¬ 
ed, falling upon his knees, clasping his 
hands, and extending his arms towards 
heaven. “It is the corpse of Hera- 


clius, the murdered Armenian priest— 
the good old man-” 

* But his passionate vehemence was 
suddenly checked, for a rending shriek 
burst from the lips of Almeria, and sbe 
sank senseless upon the ground, within 
a few paces of the putrescent remains 
of the corpse of her best friend ! 

4 It would be impossible to describe 
the scene of confusion, of terror, and of 
consternation that ensued. The rapi¬ 
dity of events was commensurate with 
that hurry which whirled in our brains. 
The words of my father, though in rea¬ 
lity alluding to the crime of which he 
had been guilty in making a compact 
with Satan, were naturally mistaken by 
the millions, to whom the appalling se¬ 
cret was unknown, for a confession of 
the murder of Heraclius the Armenian 
priest. I scarcely know what followed. 
Certain, however, it is that the guards 
experienced the utmost difficulty in pro¬ 
tecting the king from the rage of the 
people ; and within an hour he quitted 
the city as an exile, in disguise, and ac¬ 
companied by his wife and children. 

4 Accompanied by a small escort and 
attended by a few faithful adherents, 
we journeyed rapidly towards the fron¬ 
tiers, and in a few days entered the do¬ 
minions of King Mansour. The object 
of my parents was to proceed to the 
Court of the King of Georgia, Almeria’s 
father; and for this purpose it was 
necessary to traverse the territory of 
Ildirim’s late enemy. It was, however, 
hoped that the deep disguise which he 
wore would enable him to accomplish 
this perilous task in safety ; but our 
presence and movements in Mansour’s 
realms were betrayed, and my father 
was arrested. Vainly did Almeria im¬ 
plore that she might be allowed to share 
his captivity. The orders of the tyrant 
were peremptory, and as remors3ly 
executed. The fugitive monarch was 
thrown into a strong fortress, while my 
mother was compelled to pursue her 
journey without delay. Gloria and my¬ 
self, her two innocent children, were 
now her only consolation ; but even the 
circumstance that we were left to her, 
failed to elevate her mind from the 
depths of despair. Our family seemed 
a doomed one ; our race accursed—the 
compact with Satan proved an infernal 
spell exercising its terrible enchant¬ 
ment over every incident in our lives— 
giving a color to our destiny—determin 
ing our fate! Even upon Gloria, de¬ 
voted to heaven though she were, did 
the same baleful effect seem to fall. 
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—All these reflections drove my un¬ 
happy mother almost to madness ; and 
heart-broken did she reach the Court 
of her father, the King of Georgia.— 
There, at least, we found a home and a 
refuge ; and messengers were expedi¬ 
ted to King Mansour’s capital to pro¬ 
pose a ransom for my captive father. 
During their absence Almeria endea¬ 
vored to buoy herself up with the hope 
that they would succeed ; but it was 
with difficulty that she could sustain her 
courage, for misfortune had placed a 
death-wound in her heart; not that 
wound which kills at once, but the 
wound which destroys slowly as if a 
barbed arrow were rankling therein ! 

* After a long absence the messengers 
returned from Mansour’s Court, having 
succeeded in their object. The ran¬ 
som had been accepted, my father was 
released, and once more had he the 
satisfaction of embracing his wife and 
children. A year passed away, during 
which time my mother’s health gradu¬ 
ally became more alarming, and Udirim 
himself appeared heart-broken and a 
prey to despair. The King of Georgia, 
who loved his daughter tenderly and 
looked upon his son-in-law as an unfor¬ 
tunate but not a guilty monarch, ima¬ 
gined that they were pining for the loss 
>of their kingdom; and, without con¬ 
sulting them upon the subject, but be¬ 
lieving that he should afford them the 
pleasure of a most agreeable surprise, 
he made vast military preparations, 
which were carried on with as much 
secrecy as expedition. When all were 
completed he mustered his immense 
army upon a plain in the vicinity of; 
Tefflis, the Georgian capital; and tak¬ 
ing my father and mother forth to be¬ 
hold the mighty armament, he ex¬ 
claimed, “That force is thine, O Ildi- 
rim : place thyself at its head, and go 
and reconquer thy dominions from an 
insurgent people !” Then the anima¬ 
tion of joy suffused itself over my fa- 
| tiler’s countenance ; and Almeria, ob¬ 
serving the emotions of delight which 
he thus experienced, devoured her 
grief, wiped away her tears, and ex¬ 
erted herself to assume the appearance 
of participating in his pleasure. 

4 To be brief, my father embraced 
his wife and children and departed at 
the head of that mighty army. But in 
the meantime the affairs of his own 
kingdom had grown so desperate, a 
civil war having taken place between 
the adherents of Kara Ali and the pa 
triotic party, that Mansour, profiting 


thereby, had invaded the territory and 
completely subjugated it. Kara Ali 
was put to death, and Mansour became 
king. It was therefore against this 
monarch and his forces that Ildirim had 
to contend ; and for upwards of two 
years did hostilities continue, with 
varying success, in that distracted coun¬ 
try. From an earthly paradise was it 
thus changed into a scene of desolation, ! 
ruled by a Moloch of blood and slaugh- : 
ter. At length my father was com¬ 
pletely defeated in a great battle ; and 
with the utmost difficulty did he sue- j 
ceed in escaping from the power of his ! 
conquerors. Wretched in mind and ‘ 
exhausted in body, he returned to Tef¬ 
flis, the bearer of the intelligence of his 
own discomfiture ; and soon afterwards 
he died of a broken heart. 

4 1 shall not attempt to describe my 
mother’s rending grief at the loss of 
him whom she had loved so terderly 
and so well. Gloria and myself were 
old enough to understrnd and appreciate 
it; and many were the tears which we 
shed when ouo widowed parent wept 
bitterly, bitterly over us. But the ex¬ 
tent of our misfortunes was not yet 
reached; for we were shortly to be¬ 
come wanderers on the face of the 
earth. The King of Persia, Georgia’s 
implacable enemy, hearing of the total 
destruction of the fine army which had 
marched forth from Tefflis under Ildi¬ 
rim, deemed it a fitting opportunity to 
invade the territory of his neighboring 
foe. Collecting all his remaining forces, 
my royal grandfather marched against 
the Persians, but was completely rout¬ 
ed ; and being taken prisoner, he was 
cruelly put to death. The conquerors 
pushed on to Tefflis, which held out 
for some weeks against the besiegers, 
who, however, carried it at length by 
storm, and a terrible massacre ensued. 
All the brothers and sisters of my mo¬ 
ther fell into the hands of the ferocious 
Persian Shah, who immolated the for¬ 
mer to his vengeance and kept the lat¬ 
ter tor his harem: but the widowed, 
desolate, and almost distracted Almeria 
was. fortunate enough to escape with 
Gloria and myself, attended only by one 
faithful domestic. 

4 We came into Europe—traversed 
the huge provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
P* re fl t length reached Bohomir. 
Why my mother fixed upon this coun¬ 
try as her future abode, lam not able 
to inform you. It might have been by 
accident, or by some impulse which she 
herself could not understand, or else 
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through a motive which she never ex¬ 
plained. Cel-tain, however, it is, that 
she purchased a small villa in a secluded 
spot at a distance of about ten leagues 
from Prague, and there she devoted 
herself to the nurture of myself and 
Gloria: She had brought with her a 
quantity of valuable jewels from Geor¬ 
gia; and thus her pecuniary resources 
were ample. But she was not destined 
to remain long in this world: the Al¬ 
mighty determined to make her a saint 
in heaven. Six months after she had 
settled in Bohemia, death tore her from 
the children whom she loved so tender¬ 
ly, and who loved her so passionately 
in return. Thus Gloria and myself 
were left orphans, at the tender age of 
nine, the faithful old domestic being 
our guardian. Some years passed, and 
when we had numbered our sixteenth 
summer, he also died. But on his deaih- 
bed he called us to him, prepared us to 
hear a terrible tale, and then related 
all the varied incidents which I have 
now recounted, and which my mother 
ore her decease had unveiled to his 
knowled’ge. You may imagine far 
more easily than I describe how shocked 
both myself and sister were when the 
dread compact which my father had 
made with the Prince of Darkness was 
thus revealed to our ears,—accounting 
as it did not only for the whole chain ot 
misfortunes which had fallen on the 
heads of our devoted parents, but like¬ 
wise to the dedication of Gloria to the 
service of heaven—as well as for the 
marvellous contrast which existed be¬ 
tween our complexions, and for the sin¬ 
gularity of the Christian names that 
had been bestowed upon us ! 

4 A year afterwards Gloria entered a 
convent. Fain would I have accompa¬ 
nied her; but it was necessaay that I 
should remain abroad in the world in 
order to court the means of emancipa¬ 
ting myself from the thraldom of Satan. 
For did he not say “ that when I should 
have grown up into the glory and splen¬ 
dor of my charms, should it so happen 
thht there be found a Christian knight 
who would espouse my cause through 
friendship and compassion only, and 
not in the hope* of winning my hand or 
engaging my love, then might my sal¬ 
vation be wrought and my emanbipation 
won by such a champion. But if I 
should * reach and pass my twentieth 
year—if the hour of midnight on that 
anniversary of my birth should see no 
champion nrise to combat in my cause 
against Satan himself— then should I 


become his beyond all possibility of re¬ 
demption,— his, to do his bidding and 
obey him in all things,— his, to dazzle 
the bravest knights with my lustrous 
eyes, and lure them on unto destruction, 
— his, to procure him proselytes and 
to people his kingdom with the lost 
souls that would be sacrificed to my 
charms !” 

* Yes—such was the declarations 
made by the Enemy of Mankind; and 
in the hope of finding a champion to 
undertake my cause have I sought the 
scenes of warfare and the bustling en 
campments of armies. Four years 
have passed since the fatal secret was 
revealed to me by the old domestic on 
his death-bed ; and in the meantime 
numberless suitors have thrown them¬ 
selves at my feet imploring my love ; 
but, alas ! alas ! I saw that weeks and 
months were passing rapidly—my hour 
was drawing nigh—and no Christian 
knight demanded my friendship or of¬ 
fered to become my champion in any 
cause or service that I might name. 
Hoping to find more truthfulness and 
sincerity of heart amongst the Tabor- 
ites, and flattering myself that if ever 
such a champiou were to rise up in my 
favor it would be from the ranks of that 
gallant band to whom selfishness is un¬ 
known,—under these impressions. I 
say, did I join them. The generous 
Zitzka gave me his hospitality, and to 
him did I reveal my tale of terror, mys¬ 
tery and wonder. The fact that he 
thus became acquainted with my nar¬ 
rative debarred him from becoming my 
champion; because the offer ot friend¬ 
ship and the demonstration of sympa¬ 
thy must be made by one ignorant at 
the time of all that concerns me. 
Amongst the Taborites I received at¬ 
tentions the most delicate and a respect 
the most profound: but the charmed 
words were not breathed in my ears. 
Thus, with an anxious heart, and fre¬ 
quently overwhelmed by appalling fears, 
did I behold the time passing : for on 
the fifteenth day of August—this very 
month—shall I complete my twentieth 
year! 

4 At length—Oh ! at length, a knight 
appeared. Heaven threw him in my 
way at a moment when hope 9eemed 
to be abandoning me. He came to the 
Taborite encampment one evening, and 
next morning he departed again. But 
ere he went, we walked alone together 
in the wood. He asked me it 1 were 
happy, and I replied by a question. 
“ Who is entirely happy in this world ?” 
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I said. “ Believe me, dear lady” he 
replied, “ believe me when I assure you 
that it will afflict me severely if I thought 
that you were unhappy Gracious 
heaven ! how my heart beat; for he 
had given me his sympathy! The 
conversation proceeded, and he de¬ 
manded my friendship ! I could scarce¬ 
ly believe in my own happiness; for I 
felt convinced that this knight was des¬ 
tined to be the instrument of my salva¬ 
tion Still he had not as yet offered to 
become my champion in any cause that 
I might name or in any service that I 
might dictate. But we met again— 
yes, here, upon this very terrace, eight 
days ago ; and then, oh ! then he made 
the chivalrous proposal—he spoke the 
words 60 ardently longed for—he 
breathed the offer of championship 
which was to gladden my soul. And 
that knight whom heaven has thus sent 
to save me—that warrior who is to 
achieve my emancipation from the 
thraldom of Satan,—it is thou, Sir Er 
nest de Colmar ” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE VOW. 

As Satanais uttered these last words 
in a tone of gushing enthusiasm,—the 
golden melody of her voice swelling in¬ 
to the richest harmony of pathos min¬ 
gled with a thrilling fervor—she sank 
upon one knee at the feet of the Aus¬ 
trian Knight; and, while she pressed 
his hand in both her own, her up-raised 
countenance evinced the burning hope 
and the intense anxiety with which she 
waited for the answer to her appeal. 
From her silver palace in the deep, 
deep empyrean blue, the white beams 
of the moon shone upon those splendid 
features which thus eloquently ex¬ 
pressed the emotions that agitated the 
soul; shone, too, upon that heaving bo¬ 
som which rose so grandly from the 
boddice of purple velvet. And in the 
eyes which gazed up into those of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, the argentine light 
was reflected with a far more powerful 
lustre ; but mingling with that supernal 
eflfulgehce which glowed in the eyes of 
Satanais, there was now a winning soft¬ 
ness, as if the radiance streaming from 
the portals of paradise were blending 
insensibly with the vivid glare sent 
forth from the flames of hell. 

Never—never had the beauty of the 


Daughter of Satan seemed so magnifi¬ 
cent in its unearthly splendor to the 
eyes of Sir Ernest de Colmar. Trans¬ 
fixed to the spot—rendered speechless 
and motionless by wonderment and ad¬ 
miration—experiencing the enthralment 
of every sense in the mingled ardor 
and ecstacy with which he contempla¬ 
ted that kneeling houri, he could not 
immediately raise her from her suppli¬ 
ant posture—he could not immediately 
respond to her appeal Strange and 
glowing thoughts swept through his 
mind ; and in the dark glory of that ro¬ 
mantic creature’s loveliness, his imagi¬ 
nation led him to behold all the sublimi¬ 
ty of the beauty which still character¬ 
ised Satan even after his fall, but none 
of the terrors that became the inevita¬ 
ble consequences of that degradation 
from the archangel state ! 

‘ Oh ! speak, brave warrior; speak, 
Ernest, and leave me not in this cruel 
suspense!’ exclaimed Satanais, after 
the lapse of a few minutes of profound 
silence. ‘ Thou hast offered me thy 
sympathy; thou hast demanded my 
friendship ; and thou didst even declare 
that were the Enemy of Mankind to 
start up as my foe, he should find an 
opponent in thee 1 Tell me, then, dost 
thou repent of these assurances ? were 
they uttered in a moment of enthusi¬ 
asm which in thy calmer mood thou 
hast been led to regret ? If so, I re¬ 
lease thee, Ernest, from that pledge of 
friendship which thou didst make; I 
give thee back the vows of championship 
which came so welcome to my ear and 
so. full of hope to my heart; and we 
will separate, never to meet again!’ 
added Satanais, her voice becoming 
low, tremulous and plaintive, and her 
countenance bending over de Colmar’s 
hand so that her smooth, warm, and 
polished brow reposed upon it. 

4 Not for worlds would I prove a re¬ 
creant to promises spontaneously giv¬ 
en exclaimed Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
raising the Daughter of Satan from her 
kneeling attitude ; then taking both her 
hands in his own and looking earnestly 
into the depths of those splendid orbs 
which shone with a lustre wherein pa- 
thos and power were so strangely 
blended, he said in a tone moved 

T il * he ™ usic . profound feeling, 
o that his voice sounded in manly 
richness and fullness upon her ears,— 
a y» I am incapable of performing 
the part of an empty boaster and an 
idle braggart. To a certain course am 
1 pledged, and that course will I adopt. 
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Even had I given no promise before I 
heard thy tale, I should give it now. 
Yes, I have demanded thy friendship, 
and I am proud of possessing so inesti¬ 
mable a boon ; I have offered the tri¬ 
bute of my sincerest sympathy, and 1 
will incur any risk to restore thee to 
happiness. Again, therefore, as on the 
occasion of our former meeting on this 
spot,—again do I invoke yon chaste orb 
of night to attest the vow which I take 
in the presence of high heaven—the 
vow of a Christian warrior, the lustre 
of whose name has never been dimmed 
by disgrace! And this vow is to the 
effect that I will become thy champion, 
Satanais ; clothed in my trusty panoply 
of steel, I will go forth to battle with 
the Enemy of Mankind ; and, reposing 
my confidence in that Almighty Being 
who hurls the thunder and directs the 
lightning, I will venture upon this com¬ 
bat with the King of Hell. O, Moon ! 
thou pure and stainless regent of the 
night, bear witness to this vow of mine; 
and, as thy voice belongs to that sweet 
chorus which makes the harmony of 
the spheres, let it sound throughout the 
vault of heaven to register my solemn 
promise there!’ 

4 Ernest, thou art the bravest as well 
as the best of men,’ murmured Sa¬ 
tanais, in a voice which was now liquid 
and gentle with the expressive music 
of the soul: 4 but again I conjure thee 
to reflect—to weigh well the tremen¬ 
dous peril thou art about to encounter, 
and to rush not rashly upon this appal¬ 
ling path of danger !’ 

4 My vow is registered in heaven’s 
high chancery, Satanais,’ responded the 
Austrian knight, in a tone of god-like 
heroism; 4 and even it thou thyself 
wast to fall upon thy knees and implore 
me to recant, the appeal were made in 
vain ! Tell me, then, dear friend—tell 
me, thou in whose welfare I experience 
so deep an interest,—tell me how I am 
to proceed ; direct my actions ; prompt 
| me in the course that I am to pursue, 
so that I may go forth at the fitting 
hour and to the proper place to encoun¬ 
ter the fiend whose accursed machina¬ 
tions have already entailed so much 
misery upon the family whence thou 
art sprung.’ 

4 Since thy generous purpose is thus 
firmly established,’ said Satanais, fixing 
upon Sir Ernest de Colmar a look in 
which gratitude and admiration were 
blended with love, 4 1 shall no longer 
hesitate to impart all the information 
that is necessary to guide thee in thy 


stupendous enterprise. I have already 
told thee, while narrating my history, 
that on the occasion of the last inter¬ 
view which my deceased father had 
with the Prince of Darkness, certain 
details were entered into by the latter 
ere he passed away from Udirim’s pre¬ 
sence. Those details I did not explain 
in their proper place in my narrative ; 
because they referred only to the means 
which Satan pointed out as necessary 
for adoption at the period when a Chris¬ 
tian Knight should appear as the cham¬ 
pion of my cause, if such happiness 
were ever indeed in store for us.— 
That period has now arrived; this 
champion is found. Listen, then, my 
generous friend, to the course which it 
behoves thee to pursue. Clad in com¬ 
plete armor, with the vizor of thine 
helmet closed, must thou ride forth, at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 15th 
of this month, from whatsoever habi¬ 
tation may at that moment be the place 
of thine abode. Unattended and alone 
it is necessary that thou shouldst be; 
the object of thine expedition being 
likewise kept a profound secret. On 
thus issuing from thy dwelling, thou 
wilt ride forward in an easterly direc¬ 
tion and at a gentle pace ; and thou wilt 
halt as nearly as thou canst conjecture 
within a quarter of an hour of mid¬ 
night. Ample leisure will thus be af¬ 
forded to enable thyself and thy good 
steed to rest ere the moment of terrible 
combat shall arrive. For precisely at 
twelve on that night will thine enemy 
emerge from the surrounding darkness; 
in terror, and mystery, and silence will 
he come ; and then, O gallant warrior ! 
may God help thee to the victory !— 
But should’st thou fail,* continued Sa¬ 
tanais,’ her voice suddenly falling to a 
tone so low and tremulous that it was 
scarcely audible, although she approach¬ 
ed her countenance so close to De Col¬ 
mar’s ear that her fragrant breath fan¬ 
ned his cheeK, 4 but should’st thou fail,* 
she repeated, pressing his hand with a 
convulsive clasp, ‘and should the Enemy 
of Mankind become the conqueror iu 
the strange and terrible combat, then 

-But—Oh ! no, I cannot proceed ; 

’tis too dreadful to contemplate such an 
alternative !* 

And laying her superb head upon the 
Knight’s shoulder, Satanais was con¬ 
vulsed with sobs. 

4 Oh ! my dearest friend,’ exclaimed 
Sir Ernest, throwing his arms around 
the splendid creature and straining her 
to his breast with an almost passionate 
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vehemence, 4 what conflict rages within 
thy soul? what cause for terrible agi¬ 
tation hast thou now ? Speak, I con¬ 
jure thee, Satanais, speak, and leave 
me not a prey to the cruellest sus¬ 
pense !’ 

The dark liouri raised her head and 
fixed her gaze upon the countenance of 
De Colmar, from whose half-embrace 
she did not, however, extricate herself. 
Her luminous eyes flashed a moment; 
and then their expression melted into a 
softness which subdued their glorious 
light more completely than ever he had 
observed before—so that her looks be¬ 
came full of a winning tenderness, and 
all that was usually sublime, and splen¬ 
did, and awe-inspiring in her beauty 
changed into the caressing blandish¬ 
ments of voluptuousness and passion. 
But this appearance vanished again al¬ 
most in an instant; and recovering all 
the wonted dignity and magnificence of 
her looks ; while the supernal flood of 
living light poured back into her eyes 
and the moonbeams played as if in cir¬ 
cling glory with the jet and gloss of her 
hair; she said in a tone of profound 
gravity, ‘Pardon this weakness, my 
dear friend,—a weakness of which I 
am ashamed. For heaven knows that 
it is for me to be courageous now, 
since the hope of salvation from the 
thraldom of Satan has assumed shape 
and substance in the championship of 
jour noble chivalry.’ 

‘ It rends my soul to see you give way 
to despair,’ exclaimed Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, as he once more led her gently 
along the moon-lit terrace. 4 Put your 
faith in heaven, and all will be well.— 
For myself, I know not fear; I harbor 
not apprehension. But you were about 
to explain the aspect which this myste¬ 
rious affair would assume in the event 
of my defeat by the Enemy of Man¬ 
kind. Speak frankly, Satanais,—hesi¬ 
tate not to unburthen your bosom fully 
and completely to him who is proud of 
becoming your champion and who re¬ 
joices at being placed in a position t6 
serve you.’ 

‘Listen, then, Ernest—dear Ernest,’ 
said the lady, ‘for thou art indeed a 
dear and invaluable friend to me. But 
it is still with a shudder sweeping 
throughout my entire frame that I even 
for a moment fix my mental vision upon 
the terrible alternative which you have 
named. Nevertheless, ’tis necessary 
to touch upon that point. If, therefore, 
heaven should desert thee and the 
power of hell should triumph in this 


combat which on the seventh night 
hence thou wilt wtfge for my sake, then 
must thou either yield and assent to 
any conditions which Satan may choose 
to dictate; or else, dread alternative! 
he will be enabled to claim thee as his 
own ; bear thee away from earth and 
all its enjoyments ; and plunge thee in¬ 
to the unknown but terrible depths of 
his fiery realms !’ 

And again did Satanais, shuddering 
convulsively from head to foot, cling to 
her companion for support, and give 
vent to those sobs which she could not 
stifle. 

‘And now, my dearest friend,’ said 
the knight, in a tone that trembled not, 
and which was re-assuring and firm, 
though fraught with tenderness; ‘and 
nowyou have finished your explanations, 
and your instructions are complete ?’ 

‘I have naught more to say,’ mur¬ 
mured Satanais : 4 would to heaven,’ she 
added with passionate vehemence, 4 that 
my terrible destiny had not compelled 
me to say so much.’ 

4 Take courage, tranquillize yourself, 
be comforted!’ exclaimed the knight, 
pressing her to his bosom, and imprint¬ 
ing a tervent kiss on her dark but grand¬ 
ly beautiful forehead. ‘I am not dis¬ 
mayed by aught that has fallen from 
your lips. Accustomed to look danger 
in the face, I am not alarmed by its 
presence, much less when it is still afar 
off. On the night which is to decide 
your fate, Satanais,’ he continued, his 
tone assuming a gravity suitable to the 
observation he was about to make, ‘you 
will pray for me, you will pass the hour 
of my ordeal upon your knees, and you 
will implore the succor of heaven for 
that cause which is now both yours and 
mine. And if I prove successful in this 
fight against the Prince of Darkness—’ 

4 Oh! some secret influence will 
make the result known to me—some 
mysterious voice will whisper in my ear 
the event of the combat !* murmured 
Satanais. ‘ The instant that the shock 
of strife shall have passed, an inspira¬ 
tion will tell me whether thou hast war- 
led successfully, or whether Satan has 
pievailed. Then, either a knell will 
sound in my heart—or a hymn of re¬ 
joicing and thanksgiving will raise its 
music in my soul!’ 

4 Let us trust that it will be the lat¬ 
ter, said Ije Colmar, in a tone full of 
hope, but in which there was nothing 
vain-glorious, boastful, or presumptu- 
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* Adjoining this palace—but on the 
opposite side/ continued Satanais, 
pointing towards the tnassive pile that 
shone grey in the silver moonlight. 

* there is a chapel the door of which has 
been locked ever since the Taborites 
entered Prague a week back : for, ns 
you are doubtless aware, they have 
closed many of the Catholic churches 
and converted the rest into temples of 
worship for the Reformers. The key 
•of the chapel belonging to the palace I 
can procure, ’ observed the Daughter of 
Satan: ‘ thither shall I repair shortly 
before eleven on the night of the 15th, 
and there shnll I offer up my prayers 
for thy success and safety !’ 

‘And iflieuven should indeed vouch¬ 
safe me success and bring me in safety 
from the conflict,’ said De Colmar, ‘ I 
will join thee in that chapel within an 

hour after midnight. If otherwise- 

But on that alternative we will not spe¬ 
culate,’ ho exclaimed, raising his head 
and drawing himself up in all the confi¬ 
dence of his chivalrous nature. 

‘I must now bid thee farewell, my 
brave and generous champion,’ said Sa- 
tanais, taking his hand and pressing it 
first to her lips, then to her heart. 

* Farewell, dear Ernest,* she cried, in a 
tone of fervor and enthusiasm as she 
fixed her superb eyes with an expres¬ 
sion of mingled admiration and passion 
upon his handsome countenance, 4 fare¬ 
well, and may all good angels accom¬ 
pany thee in the task of danger which 
thou hast undertaken ! Fare tv ell, and 
may strength nerve thine arm even as 
courage animates thy heart! In the 
interval which is to occur until the 
period of the combat, we must meet no 
more: how soon we meet afterwards, 
depends upon circumstances which 
heaven must control! Farewell, then, 
sny kind and generous friend, farewell!’ 

And Satanais was about to depart 
precipitately, when Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar retained her by the hand which he 
held in his own, threw his arms round 
her splendid form, strained her to his 
breast, and covered her brow, her 
cheeks, and her lips with kisses. Floods 
of ecstatic feelings poured into his soul, 
and kindred emotions were expressed 
in the swimming eyes of Satanais. For 
nearly a moment did she not only yield 
herself to his impassioned caresses, but 

f ave them back with as fond an ardor. 

Everything—the future as well as the 
past—was forgotten by them both dur¬ 
ing this brief but elysiun rhapsody of the 
feelings : and for both also did it seem 


as if those few instants contained the 
essence of life’s cup of early joy ! 

But all on a sudden (and as if struct, 
or rather startled, by some thrilling idea) 
Satanais burst from the arms of the 
Knight; then, placing her finger upon 
her lip, she said in a tone of deep mean¬ 
ing but with bashful gravity, ‘Remem¬ 
ber that it is friendship which has made 
you my champion !’ 

Having thus spoken, she passed away 
with such rapidity and turned the adja¬ 
cent angle of the building with such 
spirit-like speed, that had it not been 
for the rustling of her garments, she 
would have seemed an aerial being 
gliding and melting back again into the 
thin atmosphere which gave her a sha¬ 
dowy existence. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AN AVOWAL OF LOVE. 

For a week and upwards the city of 
Prague had been in the power of the 
Taborites: but no violence of any kind 
had been perpetrated, in respect to the 
inhabitants. The three hostages, name¬ 
ly, the Marquis of Schomberg, the 
Count of Rosenberg, and the Baron of 
Altendorf, remained as prisoners in the 
Castle, where General Zitzka likewise 
took up his abode. A strong garrison 
was maintained in that fortress: the 
barracks were also filled with Taborites; 
and detachments of these armed Re¬ 
formers were distributed in different 
parts of the city for the purpose of 
guarding against a surprise. 

The nobles who had assembled at 
Praguo to hold the council, had all dis¬ 
persed and retired to their respective 
mansions and feudal castles, with the 
exception of the three hostages above 
named. The retainers of all those peers 
had been disarmed the moment Zitzka 
entered Prague ; and some of them 
subsequently enrolled themselves volun¬ 
tarily in the Taborite army, while the 
rest were suffered to depart to their 
homes. 

In a word, the entire territory of Bo¬ 
hemia was now subjugated to the rule 
of the formidable John Zitzka surnam- 
ed the One-Eyed. Without assuming 
any other title than that of Captain- 
General of the Taborites, this extraor¬ 
dinary man became the administrator 
of the affairs of a large, rich, and popul¬ 
ous country—a task quite unequal to liis 
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powers ; for though he was a brave war¬ 
rior and experienced military leader, he 
was no statesman. As a religious Re¬ 
former he was an enthusiast rather than 
a philosopher; to speak truly, he was 
as much a fanatic in his devotion to the 
principles of John Huss as the Catho¬ 
lics were bigots to their own creed. His 
reasoning was the sword ; his persuasion 
was intimidation; and he sought to 
proselytise by means of armies. Hon¬ 
est in purpose and well-intentioned, he 
was frequently led into grievous errors 
by his want of education and by a cer¬ 
tain passion for intrigue which at times 
swayed him to a remarkable extent; 
indeed, he was often known to descend 
to petty chicanery to accomplish an 
aim which the bluntness of the soldier 
would have effected much more readily. 
Possessed of a heart naturally generous, 
he was nevertheless capable of waging 
a war of extermination against those 
who provoked him grievously or thwart¬ 
ed his purposes steadily; and even as 
he could prove himself a staunch friend, 
so might he become an implacable foe. 
Rough in manners, despising the refine¬ 
ments and abhorring the elegancies of 
life, and regarding luxury as a positive 
crime, he carried his ideas of primitive 
simplicity and patriarchal independence 
to such an extent as to contemn the fine 
arts, literature, and science ; and while 
advocating a republicanism so extreme 
that it amounted almost to a system of 
communism, his notions on the subject 
were too crude to enable him to carry 
them out with any degree of success. 

Thus with many elements of great¬ 
ness in his character, John Zitzka was, 
nevertheless, a man thoroughly incom¬ 
petent for the high post to which cir¬ 
cumstances had raised him. To become 
really great, all he wanted was able 
counsellors and enlightened friends, 
whose assistance and advice would have 
have supplied and made up for all that 
was deficient in his own capacity. But 
he had not a single man of talent about 
his person. Learning was in those 
times principally confined to the priest¬ 
hood; and this was the very class 
against whom he was wnging war.— 
The nobility he likewiso detested; and 
thus the only two grades which could 
have furnished him with advisers and 
political administrators, were those to 
which he chose not to address himself 
for aid. The middle and industrious 
classes were in that age steeped in ig¬ 
norance ; and from the latter of these 
two were Zitzka’s retainers chiefly re- ! 


cruited. In a word, he possessed a 
powerful army and great military ta¬ 
lents ; but he was neither a politician 
himself, nor had a single statesman to 
counsel or assist him. 

Nor, indeed, did John Zitzka seek 
for or court any such advice or any 
such aid. His ignorance made him 
believe that because he had obtained 
an illimitable influence over thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen, lie must ne¬ 
cessarily possess all the qualities ade¬ 
quate to govern them; indeed, he con¬ 
sidered statesmanship to be a farce, 
diplomacy a mockery, policy a delusion; 
and he flattered himself that he, as a 
military leader, accumulated in his own 
person any amount of ability, capacity, 
and forethought that might be requisite 
for the promulgation of laws and the 
maintenance of society in a wholesome 
state of cohesion. Had he united real 
talent with his republicanism,—had he 
possessed the genius to elaborate his 
democratic notions,—he would have 
been a splendid character; but he was 
only flttqd to lead an army and conduct 
military exploits. 

We have seized a moment when a 
favorable opportunity appeared to pre¬ 
sent itself for affording a rapid sketch 
of the character of John Zitzka; and 
we dow resume the thread of our nar¬ 
rative. 

It will be remembered that on the 
same night when Sir Ernest de Colmar 
received the note from Satanais ap¬ 
pointing that interview which has last 
been described, a billet from N the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory was likewise put into his 
hand ; and we may now observe that 
this, latter communication specified the 
desire that Gloria experienced to meet 
him at a place and hour which she 
named. 

But would Sir Ernest de Colmar keep 
this second appointment after all that 
had passed between him and Satanais? 
would he either entrust himself within 
the magic influence of Gloria’s charms, 
or suffer her to suppose that such meet¬ 
ings as these could ever terminate in 
anything serious? We shall see. 

At all events, we find him issuing 
forth on foot from one of the gates of 
Prague, a little before the hour of noon 
on the day following that memorable 
evening which marked his second inter¬ 
view with the Daughter of Satan in the 
palace gardens. 

There was a partial shade of melan¬ 
choly upon his handsome countenance, 
whifch likewise wore an expression of 
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firmness as if he had made up his mind 
to perform a duty that was imperious 
though painful. The same appearance 
of decision was manifested in his step ; 
and altogether there was about him an 
air of seriousness and deep thought 
such as \ye have not seen him assume 
before. 

On passing out of the city gate, Sir 
Ernest de Colmar entered a verdant 
grove which stretched for a short dis¬ 
tance between the high road and the 
neighboring river Moldau, and the shade 
of which proved an agreeable relief 
from the scorching sultriness of the 
noon-day sun. 

Threading the little wood, the Knight 
reached the bank of the river, which 
there ran broad and deep, and the mar¬ 
gin of which was covered with flowers. 
Beautiful was inanimate nature there, 
with a luxuriant wilderness of sweets, 
with the grove shining beneath the 
powerful light of that sun which belong¬ 
ed to the month of fruits, and with the 
transparent stream taking its azure hue 
from the over-arching sky. 

But not long was Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar enabled to contemplate the peace¬ 
ful loveliness of the scene ; for a light 
footstep fell upon his ear, the adjacent 
foliage opened, and the Daughter of 
Glory beamed upon him with all the 
transcendant radiance of her sunny be¬ 
ing ! Yes, radiant and dazzling was she 
in spite of a certain air of modest reserve, 
amounting almost to a bashful timidy, 
which now deepened the roseate hue of 
her cheeks ; but the lustre of her eyes, 
those magnificent eyes which shone 
with the very essence of the sun’s most 
overwhelming power, imparted a lumi¬ 
nous appearance to her entire counten¬ 
ance, while the flood of golden hair that 
rolled in heavy masses upon her should¬ 
ers and floated down her back in undu¬ 
lating richness, caught the sunbeams 
through tho foliage and seemed to shed 
a brightness around the shady spot. 

Extending her hand to De Colmar, 
but casting down her eyes, the divine 
creature said in a tone that was low and 
tremulous, 4 Deem not my conduct in¬ 
delicate, Sir Knight, in having thus ven¬ 
tured to solicit, an interview; but I 
thought, I fancied, I even hoped,’ she 
continued hesitatingly, • that you would 
bo desirous to receive some explanation 
from my lips to*account for the abrupt¬ 
ness with which I left you the other 
day upon the southern rampart of the 
city.’ 

4 You disappeared, lady, with the ra¬ 


pidity of a fleeting spirit,’ observed De 
Colmar, feeling that her hand trembled 
in his own ; 4 and until I had complete¬ 
ly reviewed all that passed between us 
on that occasion, I was fearful of having 
given you some offence, though heaven 
knows it would have been most unin¬ 
tentional indeed!’ 

* Offence—oh ! no—far from that!' 
exclaimed Gloria, suddenly raising her 
eyes and darting upon his countenance 
a luminous look full of passion and in¬ 
effable feeling. 4 Let us seat ourselves 
in this cool shade and upon the flowery 
bank, and I will explain as concisely as 
possible a few circumstances which 
some strange and unaccountable influ¬ 
ence prompts me to reveal, although 
perhaps it were more consistent with 
maidonly pride and delicacy to retain 
them profoundly secret in my own bo¬ 
som.' 

Thus speaking, the heavenly being 
sate down on the sloping bank ; and as 
De Colmar followed her example, plac¬ 
ing himself by her side, the glance 
which he threw upon her evinced the 
amazement, amounting even to trouble 
and agitation, which her words had ex¬ 
cited in his mind; for no one could ac¬ 
cuse him of vanity or presumption if 
the idea flashed to his imagination that 
those words, so singular and yet so sig¬ 
nificant, could herald only a softer and 
more tender discourse. 

4 Your acquaintance, Sir Knight, with 
Satanais and myself,’ resumed Gloria, 
keeping her eyes bent downward as she 
thus spoke in a low and tremulous tone, 

has been but of short duration ; and 
yet in that brief interval you have 
heard and seen enough of us both to 
make you aware that we are not like 
the generality of our sex. My sister 
has revealed to your ears the wild and 
wondrous narrative of our birth; the 
terrible and romantic tale of our destiny 
—and you are, therefore, at no loss to 
account for any singularity of manner, 
any peculiarity of feeling, or any eccen¬ 
tricity of character which may distin¬ 
guish either or both of us. Our posi¬ 
tion in this world has hitherto been 
and continues to be one which places 
us beyond the ordinary conventionalities 
and the rigid forms which govern the 
community at large, and our sex in par¬ 
ticular. Our minds have been model¬ 
led in a school and shaped by an expe¬ 
rience such as no other women on earth 
have ever known ; and neither should 
our sentiments nor our actions bo judg¬ 
ed and appreciated according to the ge- 
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neral standard. We stand as it were 
alone in the midst of the millions peo¬ 
pling; this globe ; exceptions to all the 
known rules which influence and de¬ 
termine the destiny of the human race. 
We are the crentyres of circumstances 
unparalleled—unequalled ! I ask you, 
i then, Sir Knight, I appeal to you to 
pronounce whether our deeds and our 
thoughts can he estimated in the same 
manner, viewed iu the same light, and 
weighed in the same balance as the 
conduct and the ideas of other wo¬ 
men ?’ 

‘Assuredly not!* exclaimed Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar. ‘ And yet you are 
both incapable of deeds that would 
bring a blush to your cheeks J* 

‘Ought I not to blush for having in¬ 
vited you to meet me here to-day V 
said Gloria, raising her eyes for a mo¬ 
ment, flinging their dazzling lustre ra¬ 
pidly upon the knight, and then casting 
them down again. * But you have al¬ 
ready admitted that 1 am not bound by 
the ordinary rules and formalities which 
enthral the generality of my sex in ad¬ 
amantine chains ; and I accept that ad¬ 
mission as a proof that you are far, very 
far from being disposed to prejudge me 
harshly. Listen, then, Sir Knight- 
listen,’ continued Gloria in a tone of in¬ 
creasing animation, * to the words which 
I am about to utter.’ 

She paused for a few instants, and 
witli her white hands put back the gol¬ 
den tresses which had fallen too far 
over her brow through bending down 
her head. 

‘My sister, my beloved sister,’ she 
resumed, raising that glorious head, but 
looking steadily forward as she spoke, 
so that Sir Ernest de Colmar beheld her 
classic profile to its greatest advantage, 

‘ my beloved sister has informed you 
that three years ago I entered a con¬ 
vent in pursuance of that ante-natal de¬ 
dication to the service of heaven which 
my deceased parents had pronounced 
on my behalf. But the discipline of a 
cloister soon became intolerable; its 
monotony was enough to drive me mad. 

I loved and worshipped freedom ; and 
the close imprisonment of a monastic 
life appeared to hem in my very spirit 
and surround my intellect itself with 
walls ot iron. The beauties of nature, 
the green fields, the verdant groves, the 
pure air of the country, the singing of 
birds, the music of insect-life, the rip¬ 
pling of streams in their pearly pnth, 

and the azure loveliness of the sky_ 

all, all seemed lost to me in the depths 


of that cloistral gloom. The silence of 
the convent by night was the stillness of 
a sepulchre; it was appalling! And 
by day the religious atmosphere of the 
place vibrated only to whispering voices* 
speaking low nnd moodily, save when 
those voices joined in hymns before the 
altar of the chapel. This was the only 
relief to the awful tranquillity which 
pervaded the convent; a tranquillity 
which appeared like the dead calmness 
of the tomb and left on the soul the 
chill impression that though time went 
on and on in the great world without* 
yet everything continued unchanged* 
unaltered within ! For three years did 
I wrestle against the feelings which 
made me shudder at that conventual 
gloom, which made me recoil from that 
cloistral monotony! Often and often, 
when the moon was shining white and 
cold through the loop-hole of my cheer¬ 
less cell, have I felt as if its rays pier¬ 
ced with the maddening effect of an 
ice-shaft through my brain ; often and 
often as I wandered by day amongst 
the tombs in the sculptured aisles 
of the chapel, have I fancied that I was 
nothing more than one of the marble 
effigies temporarily endowed with the 
faculty of moving ghost-like through 
that place of sepulchres. At length I 
had a dream,—a strange, mysterious, 
and supernatural dream,—which deter¬ 
mined me to renounce my vestal vows' 
and leave the convent. 

Again did Gloria pause: and, turning 
her eyes timidly upon Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, she instantaneously perceived 
by the expression of his countenance 
how deeply interested he had become 
in the narrative which she had com¬ 
menced. Then did her features light 
up with smiles of joy, those glorious 
features beaming with the reflection of 
heaven s own blessed radiance ; the car¬ 
nation deepened upon her damask 
cheeks, the coral lips, wreathing with 
pleasure, displayed their rows of orient 
pearls, and the bosom of dazzling white¬ 
ness heaved with a satisfaction the most 
heartfelt and the most profound. 

‘ You are listening to me with atten¬ 
tion,’ she exclaimed, the golden tones 
of her voice swelling almost into a pecan 
of triumph; ‘and I thank you—oh! I 
thank you unfeignedly. The dream— 
that strange and supernatural dream, to 
winch I have just alluded—will yet far¬ 
ther engross your interest. While 
sleeping on the hard pallet in my nar- 
row coffin-like cell of solid masonry, 
methought that the moonbeams pouring 
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through the loop-hole gradually took a 
shape and form, and at length assumed 
the appearance of an angelic being. Its 
countenance was radiant with celestial 
beauty; its garments were of dazzling 
white, and its wings were shining as 
snow-flakes. I felt no terror, on the 
contrary, a holy ecstacy was excited in 
my soul. Then methought that the an¬ 
gel spoke in a voice liquid and flowing 
as a gentle stream; and these words 
were the words which ho uttered— 

44 Heaven releases thee from thy vows, 
O maiden, and gives thee back thy lib¬ 
erty. For three years hast thou strug¬ 
gled with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul against the feelings which have 
prompted thee to abandon this cloistral 
existence; and heaven hath not beheld 
unmoved this conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit. The reward is therefore 
thy freedom. Moreover, thy destiny 
demands that thou should’st be abroad 
in the great and busy world ; for the 
celestial loveliness with which thou art 
endowed, was not bestowed upon thee 
to be concealed from the view of those 
whom it may charm and delight. It 
was given to thee as a blessing to thy¬ 
self. and that it may bless the eyes of 
those who worship the Almighty through 
his works. And behold ! thy destiny has 
ordained that thou shall bestow thy 
hand upon a hero whose admiration of 
thee shall amount to a devotion, and 
whose existence thou shalt render hap¬ 
py until the end.” Having thus spoken, 
the angelic being vanished suddenly; 
and I slept on until the morning. But 
when I was awakened by the ringing of 
the convent-bell, I remembered my 
dream ! and on the following night I fled 
from the precincts of that monastic 
gloom in which I had passed three 
years.* 

Again did Gloria pause; and more 
timid, more affrighted than ever was 
the lock which she now threw upon the 
countenance of Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

He was wrapped in deep and absorb¬ 
ing thought; his elbow rested upon his 
knee, and his hand supported his brow, 
as he sate in an attitude of profound ab¬ 
straction^ 

Gloria laid her hand gently upon his 
shoulder; he started, raised his head, 
turned his eyes quickly towards her, 
and perceived that her beauteous coun¬ 
tenance wore an expression of mingled 
terror and surprise, as if of frightened 
innocence. 

1 1 have offended you,’ she said, in a 
tone of deep sadness. 


4 My God ! no—oh ! no—far from it !’ 
exclaimed De Coknar, seizing her hand 
and pressing it warmly. 4 It is impos¬ 
sible that you could offend me, Gloria ; 

I conjure you not to entertain the 
thought for a moment! Pardon that 
air of reserve, of abstraction, which I 
wore for an instant; I will explain pre¬ 
sently the nature of my reflections. 
But in the meantime proceed, dear 
lady, with your own narrative, for I am 
indeed profoundly interested therein.’ 

4 You remember the night in the 
church V said Gloria, a momentary ab¬ 
ruptness marking ihe harmonious tones 
and musical modulation of her rich 
voice 4 And now,’ she continued, with¬ 
out waiting for a response, 4 you may to 
some extent connect a portion of the 
scene which you then beheld with the 
explanations I have already given you. 

I allude to the renunciation of my vows 
as a votary of heaven ! Upon no other 
incident of that dreadful night do I at 
present wish to dwell—save the circum¬ 
stance of becoming acquainted with 
you,’ she added, fixing upon De Colmar 
a look full of melting tenderness. 4 And 
when you lavished upon me the most 
delicate attentions,’ she continued— 

4 when you declared that you wished to 
behold me again—when you thanked 
me with enthusiasm in your tone and 
with rapture in your manner for con¬ 
senting to meet you on the rampart at 
Prague—and lastly, when you raised 
my hand to your lips, a strange presen¬ 
timent sprung up in my soul. Some 
days passed,* and we met in Praguo ac¬ 
cording to appointment. Do you re 
member all that you said upon the oc¬ 
casion ?* 

4 Yes; I blamed my rashness, my 
madness, for having sought that inter¬ 
view,’ answered Sir Ernest de Colmar, 

4 because, as I observed to you, it would 
make me desirous to enjoy the pleasure 
of another meeting.’ 

4 And when I proposed to leave you— 
when I wished to tear myself away,’ 
continued Gloria, 4 you besought me to 
remain, declaring that although you 
still repented, yet were you steeped as 
it were in happiness. And then you 
addressed mo in a tone of enthusiasm 
which recalled to my mind the presen¬ 
timent that had struck me on that night 
of adventures in the Taborite encamp¬ 
ment ; and your words, your manner, 
the whole expression of your counte¬ 
nance indicated an admiration and a 
worship. The presentiment was con¬ 
firmed ; at least, methought so at the 
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moment: and beholding in you the hero 
of whom the angel had prophesied in 
my dream, so sudden and overwhelming 
a tide of joy poured in unto my soul, 
that I fled to conceal an enthusiasm 
which I fancied it would beunmaidenly 
to betray. And now, Sir Knight,’ ad¬ 
ded Gloria, her voice again sinking into 
a tone of timidity and her eyes once 
more bashfully seeking his countenance, 
‘you have heard all those explanations 
which I have deemed myself called up¬ 
on to give.’ 

‘And you tell me,’ said Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, iu a low voice that expressed 
deeply concentrated emotions, * you 
tell me, Gloria,’ he repeated, fixing his 
looks mournfully upon her, ‘ that you 
were rejoiced at the thought that I was 
destined to become your husband.’ 

‘ Oh ! never for a single instant have 
I ceased to treasure that hope in my 
mind,’ exclaimed Gloria, fervently,— 

‘ since that day when on the ramparts 
of Prague your conduct appeared to 
confirm the presentiment which had 
previously sprung up in my soul!’ 

Earnestly and intently for some mo¬ 
ments did the Knight gaze upon the 
countenance that was turned towards 
him : searchingly and scrutinizingly did 
he look into the depths of those large 
and lustrous orbs which threw glances 
of passion and tenderness upon him. 
But the expression of Gloria’s features 
denoted timid innocence, hope mingled 
with suspense, the agitation that arose 
from the heart’s fluttering; and guile 
was not depicted there ! 

Angry with himself for having al¬ 
lowed a suspicion, transitory though it 
were, to creep into his mind ; and con¬ 
vinced that the beauteous being seated 
by his side was all ingenuousness, urt- 
lessnesH and candor, Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar took her hand, saying, ‘ Gloria, I 
have inflicted upon thee an irreparable 
injury, and God alone can tell how 
acutely my soul is anguished at the 
thought *’ 

‘An injury! You —an injury—upon 
me !’ exclaimed the lovely creature, her 
countenance expressing amazement. 

* What mean you ?’ 

‘I mean,’ responded the knight,’ 

‘ that, dazzled by your charms on the 
first occasion when we met, I besought 
that second interview, which took place 
on the ramparts of yon city, and which 
filled file with a presentiment of evil at 
the time; I mean, Gloria, that the 
transcendent loveliness with which thou 
art invested, did so bewilder, enchant, 


and overpower roe at the latter meet¬ 
ing, that it was no wonder if my tone, 
my words, and my countenance ex¬ 
pressed an admiration approaching a 
worship ; and I mean, also, that it was 
because I thus gave way to the ardor of 
my feelings and the enthusiasm of the 
moment, that I have inflicted an injury 
upon thee. Oh! rash, insane, incon¬ 
siderate conduct that it was! For I 
will not attempt to veil the truth from 
my eyes ; I vvill look at it in the face as 
fearlessly as if it were a human enemy! 
And this truth is, Gloria, that you have 
bestowed your affections upon one who 

cennot return them-’ 

‘ O heavens !’ she exclaimed in a voice 
of anguish, while her features denoted 
that she was now in trembling expecta¬ 
tion of hearing something fatal to her 
happiness. 

# ‘ Yes, that is indeed the truth, Glo¬ 
ria!’cried De Colmar, his own voice 
indicating profound emotion. ‘ You 
have given your love where it cannot 
be reciprocated ; you have shed the 
sunlight of your affections bn a heart 
that is unable to reflect the beams ! My 
God ! it cuts me to the very soul to 
think that your peace of mind should 
be menaced by any imprudence on my 
part. I came hither this day in order 
that I might reveal a secret—a secret 
which will convince you how impossi¬ 
ble it is for us to meet hereafter other¬ 
wise than ns friends, and how much 
better it will be if we meet not again 
for a long time to come ! Yes, Gloria, 
for this purpose did I keep the appoint¬ 
ment which your note gave me for to¬ 
day-* 

‘And the secret that you refer to?’ 
she murmured, turning aside her coun¬ 
tenance : but the agitated swell of her 
snowy^ bosom proved how strong was 
the agitation that existed within. 

‘ That secret, Gloria, is explained in 
a few words,’ answered the knight: 
then, after a short pause, he added, 
Wherefore should I keep you in sus¬ 
pense ? For the secret is, that I love 
your sister Satanais /’ 

An ejaculation from the lips of Glo¬ 
ria as this avowal fell upon her ears: 
but that ejaculation sounded to Sir Er¬ 
nest do Colmar's comprehension rather 
as a cry of joy than of anguish. In this 
idea, however, he almost instantaneous¬ 
ly saw that he must have been deceived, 
inasmuch as Gloria, covering her face 
with* her hands, burst into tears. 

1 he knight remained silent: for what 
consolation could he offer ? 
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But the embarrassment of this scene 
was not destined to be of long continu¬ 
ance: for Gloria, suddenly starting to her 
feet, turned upon De Colmar a counte¬ 
nance in which tears and smiles, sorrow 
and joy, agitation and happiness were so 
singularly blended, that he was amazed 
and bewildered by an expression made 
up of such antagonistic emotions. 

The words which Gloria immediately 
uttered, seemed to afford, however, a 
key to the solution of that enigma which 
her whole appearance presented at that 
moment. 

‘I trusted to a dream, and I was 
wrong,* she said, in a deep, melting 
tone. ‘The delusion has vanished, and 
I now comprehend how foolish I have 
been. But in the depth of my disap¬ 
pointments, amidst the ruins of my 
hop^s, there is yet a grand consolation. 
You love my sister, and should you be¬ 
come her husband, you will likewise 
become my brother. In that near de¬ 
gree of affinity may 1 enjoy your friend¬ 
ship, your esteem, your fraternal affec¬ 
tion. These will suffice for me,’ added 
Gloria, her features lighting up again 
with their wonted radiance; 4 and I 
noay yet hope to enjoy much happiness. 
In the moantime, Ernest, your secret 
is safe with me-’ 

4 And not even to the ears of Satanais 
herself must you breathe it at present,* 
exclaimed the knight, infinitely rejoiced 
to behold the change which had come 
over the heavenly creature who stood 
before him. 

4 Oh ! no, no !’ she cried ; 4 for it can 
only be friendship which you dare prof¬ 
fer her until her doom be decided by the 
combat you have so generously under¬ 
taken to wage in her behalf. And in 
that combat,’ added Gloria, relapsing 
into gravity, 4 may all good angels attend 
upon thee !* 

She paused, extended her hand, and 
suffered it to remain for nearly a minute 
in that of Sir Ernest de Colmar, while 
her eyes dwelt with unspeakable tender¬ 
ness upon his countenance. 

4 In every lineament of your features,’ 
she said at length, and speaking in a 
tone of deep sincerity, 4 the noblest 
thoughts are written. Now that I am 
to regard you only as a brother, and that 
you must look upon me as a sister, I 
may be permitted to give utterance to 
those praises which your chivalrous 
character evokes from my heart. Fare¬ 
well for the present, Ernest-farewell.’ 

And, pressing his hand warmly, she 
turned abruptly away, plunged into the 


green mazes of the wood, and was al¬ 
most instantaneously lost to his view. 

He stood for a few minutes gazing 
upon the spot where she had thus dis¬ 
appeared ; then slowly recovering from 
the fit of abstraction into which he was 
thrown by the rapid review that he now 
took of the preceding scene, he retraced 
his steps into the city. 

^ On reaching the Golden Falcon, Sir 
Ernest de Colmar summoned the two 
pages, Lionel and Konrad, to his pre¬ 
sence, and addressed them in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

‘You are both aware that the Cap¬ 
tain-General of the Taborites is anxious 
to get the Princess Elizabetha of Bohe¬ 
mia into his power. But this must not 
be, for Austria is bound to afford her 
highness a refuge. That she is con¬ 
cealed somewhere in the vicinage of 
Prague is more than probable; and I 
therefore charge you both to institute 
searching but cautious inquiries with a 
view to discover the place of her abode. 
At the same time I warn you, gallant 
youths, that this task will be attended 
with danger, unless it be executed with, 
circumspection and prudence; for the 
princess is watched by at least one in¬ 
dividual, and perhaps by more, to whom 
any interference in hdr affairs may not 
prove welcome nor agreeable. Farther 
than this I am not permitted by circum¬ 
stances to prompt you ; but your intel¬ 
ligence, love of adventure, and desire to 
please me, will doubtless lead you on to 
success. And if successful, your re¬ 
ward shall not be inconsiderable. 

The pages made a suitable answer, 
expressing their readiness to undertake 
the task thus confided to them; and 
when they had retired, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar sate down to pen despatches to 
the Lord High Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Austria. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CHAMPION OF THE DAUGHTER OF 
SATAN. 

It was the night of the 15th of Au- , 
gust. _ | 

The weather was tempestuous and 
stormy; the wind swept in wild and 
frequent gusts through the city ot 
Prague ; and the darkness was so thick, 
so intense, that the atmosphere seemed 
to be one solid mass of something black 
and palpable. 
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The sentries stationed round tlie cas¬ 
tle had just been relieved at eleven 
o’clock, as a warrior mounted on a grey 
charger, and dressed in a suit of bright 
steel armor, rode at a gentle pace along 
the streets leading to the eastern gate of 
the city. 

But though his steed was of that light 
color, and his panoply was of the bright¬ 
est polished metal, yet gleamed they 
not in the midst of the darkness, so pro¬ 
found it was. 

On reaching the city gate, Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, for he was the warrior thus 
going forth armed by night, was chal¬ 
lenged by the sentinels, who at once 
and peremptorily declared that lie could 
not be permitted to leave Prague at that 
hour, and in such martial garb, without 
a special passport signed by General 
Zitzka. 

Sir Ernest was prepared for this ob¬ 
stacle, and while affecting to remon¬ 
strate with the soldiers on the severity 
of the proceeding, he drew off his gaunt¬ 
let and displayed the ring which the 
chief of the Taborites had given him, 
as the reader will remember, on the oc¬ 
casion when he sojourned at the en¬ 
campment in the wood. The jewel 
flashed brightly in the glare of the torch 
which one of the men had brought forth 
from the guard-house, and the etlect was 
instantaneous. 

‘Pass on,’ said the officer on duty at 
that station ; and Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
drawing on his gauntlet once more, 
rode through the gates. 

His horse’s hoofs clattered on the 
drawbridge ; and then the sounds were 
continued in a more subdued manner 
along the road which traversed the eas¬ 
tern suburb. In a few minutes the 
outskirts of the city were passed ; and 
the rude wind swept with a wilder note 
and a more gushing vehemence over 
the open country. 

On went the dauntless warrior, be¬ 
striding the gallant steed that bore him 
so lightly although clad in that iron pa¬ 
noply ; and the crimson plumes sur¬ 
mounting his helm streamed with loud 
flutterings in the gale. 

His right hand held the long quiver¬ 
ing lance which was so soon to bear its 
portion in the fray ; his shield hung for 
the present at the saddle-bow ; and to 
his side was suspended the huge cross- 
handled sword. 

Thus armed—thus accoutred—thus 
protected at all points, did Sir Ernest 
de Colmar ride forth from the city of 
Prague to do battle for the Daughter of 


Satan! It was a night such as imagination 
would depict as well suited for a combat 
of this terrible nature ; a night when 
the gushing wind made the murderer’s 
corpse sway to and fro as it hung to the 
gallows-tree ; when the churchyard re¬ 
sounded to those hollow moans which 
seemed the wail of damned spirits re¬ 
visiting the spot where their mortal 
forms lay decomposing in humid graves 
—when oceans roared and rivers mur¬ 
mured as if with voices capable of me¬ 
nacing the brave mariner and mocking 
the drowning one—when even the 
mightiest towers and the loftiest battle¬ 
ments shook and quaked beneath the 
influence of the storm-wind—when the 
vast forest rustled from end to end with 
a sound as if a myriad horsemen were 
careering madly over fields of the ripe 
golden wheat—when the miser sate 
crouching over his hoards fearful lest 
every noise bo the violence heralding 
the irruption of plunderers—when the 
flames waved to and fro, on the summit 
of Vesuvius and iEtna, like tongues of 
lurid fire thrust forth from the jaws of 
monstrous serpents; and when the 
criminal lay quailing on his sleepless 
couch, as if the voices of heaven were 
borne in appalling menace upon his ear 
by the wings of the tempest! 

Such a night as this it was; a night 
which fancy would conceive as the fit¬ 
ting season when the murderer would 
lay in ambush for the solitary traveller; 
when the bones of the dead would rat¬ 
tle in the damp vaults of the church and 
the skeleton in the closet of the anato¬ 
mist; when lawless banditti would as¬ 
sail the rural mansion, carrying fire, 
and death, and desolation into its halls; 
when the huge spectre of the Brocken 
would sit upon the summit of his crag¬ 
gy haunt and mingle the voice of his 
infernal mockery with the awful roar of 
the whirlwind; when the howling 
wolves would sweep in terror through 
the waving forest, and the savage jackal 
render night more hideous still with 
his cries imitative of human agonies; 
when the laboring shi'p would creak 
from stem to stern as i^ about to part 
with crashing din into a thousand 
pieces; when the cataract and the tor¬ 
rent would pour down with the violence 
and the din of an accumulated volume 
of water; and when the swollen river, 
breaking its embankment as a giant 
may snap straws asunder, would rush 
over the meadows and plains, carrying 
desolation to the farms and the hamlets, 
and sweeping away the cottagers homes 
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and their inmates in Ihe mad career of 
an universal ruin! 

Yes ; it was such a ni *ht as the fiends 
would choose to quit their infernal 
homes and come upon the earth to 
enact their impious revels ; when gholes 
would open the grave of the newly- 
buried dead, drag forth the ghastly 
corpse, and feast on its ice-cold flesh ; 
when witches would brew the hell- 
broth that furnished them with power 
to work their charms and give effect to 
their diabolical incantations ; and when 
murderers would behold the ghosts of 
their victims standing by the beds which 
no slumber could visit on such a night 
as this! 

Still, in an easterly direction, did the 
brave Sir Ernest de Colmar ride lei¬ 
surely along, putting up a prayer to 
heaven from time to time, and beseech¬ 
ing his guardian angel to carry him 
safely and triumphantly through the 
combat which he was about to dare. 

And as he thus proceeded on his way 
he pictured to himself the splendid Sa- 
tanais kneeling in the palace-chapel, and 
raising her voice in supplication to the 
throne of eternal grace ; yes, in imagi¬ 
nation did he behold her, prostrate be¬ 
fore the altar, the straggling rays of the 
yellow taper oscillating between the 
dark beauty of the houri’s up-turned 
face and the imaged countenance of the 
blessed Virgin; alone in that temple, 
her rich red lips apart, and the pearls 
glancing between, her eyes vibrating 
like stars in the shade, and shining with 
luminous brilliancy in the midst of the 
obscurity! 

It was thus that the knight’s fancy 
pictured Satanais afar off; and then, as 
his imagination still pursued the theme, 
he beheld her battling against the an¬ 
guish of suspense and the poignancy of 
terror—now crossing her arms over her 
heaving bosom, then pressing her hands 
to her throbbing brows; now clasping 
those beauteous hands, and extending 
them in frantic appeal to heaven ; then, 
j with wildly flashing eyes, looking be¬ 
hind and on either side into the deep 
darkness, fearful lest some hideous 
form or terrible shape should come forth 
from the nave or from the aisles and 
proclaim her doom. 

How versatile, inventive, and minute 
is the imagination, while pursuing some 
favorite theme. Thus was it with Sir 
Ernest de Colmar; for as his thoughts 
still remained fixed upon Satanais, he 
fancied that ho now beheld her with 
her raven hair flowing all dishevelled 


over her bosom, her shoulders, and 
down her back, sweeping the marble 
steps of the altar as she knelt with bowed 
head there, and giving such an air of 
wildness to her looks that her wondrous 
beauty appeared alike terrible and sub¬ 
lime ! 

Thus thinking of her in whose cause 
he was about to do battle, and from time 
to time recommending himself to the 
care of heaven, the dauntless knigjit 
rode on. 

And now the density of the darkness 
began to mitigate somewhat, and the 
sky could be seen stretching like an 
over-arching sheet of lead. The trees 
by the road side appeared to stand slow¬ 
ly forth, like objects blacker than the 
obscurity; and the grey steed gleamed, 
and the knight’s steel armor shone faint¬ 
ly, making horse and man look like a 
spectral centaur moving along the road. 
Thus did things hither veiled in so deep 
a gloom, become partially visible, while 
the gale abated its wild violence. 

Presently Sir Ernest de Colmar merg¬ 
ed from the broad road, which swept 
abruptly off to the left, upon a dreary 
heath, where the stunted shrubs wore 
sinister shapes, and the ground rose in 
many places into craggy masses. 

Here he paused, having calculated 
that he had already ridden full three 
j quarters of an hour. 

Dismounting from his steed, he fell 
upon his knees, and put up to heaven a 
last and fervent prayer, preparatory to 
the tremendous conflict that was now at 
hand. 

Then, rising from his suppliant pos¬ 
ture, he tightened the girths of the sad¬ 
dle, fastened the vizor of his helmet* 
tried all the plates of his armor, to as¬ 
sure himself that the steel panoply was 
in fitting order, braced his shield on his 
left arm, loosened the sword in its scab¬ 
bard, grasped the spear in his right 
hand, and once more mounted his gal¬ 
lant charger. 

O Satanais ! at that moment the hero 
thought of thee ; and behind his bar¬ 
red aventayle his lips murmured thy 
name! 

But scarcely was the word thus 
spoken, when the sounds of a horse’s 
hoofs came upon his ear; nearer and 
more near the din approached ; and, in a 
few moments, A mighty form, clad in 
armor dark as jet and mounted on a co¬ 
lossal steed of coal-black hue, emerged 
rom the obscurity. 

Not an instant was to be lost, for the 
enemy came cureering on ; and Sir Er- 
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nest de Colmar, couching his lance and 
dashing the rowels into the sides of his 
charger, was borne suddenly forward 
with the speed of the whirlwind. 

Then, quick as the eye could wink, 
the warriors met in thundering shock ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE HEATH. 

Yes, dread was the collision; and 
the very earth appeared to reel beneath 
the hoofs of the mighty steeds ; while 
the clang of the spears on the shields of 
the combatants sounded with similar 
metallic din over the heath. 

But the conflict was decided in a mo¬ 
ment ; for, whereas the lance of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar was shivered against 
the buckler of his adversary, the strong¬ 
er and stouter weapon wielded by the 
latter stood the violence of the tre¬ 
mendous shock and bore the knight from 
his charger. 

Heavily fell the champion of the 
Daughter of Satan, and senseless he lay 
upon the ground, while his frightened 
steed dashed madly away and disap¬ 
peared in the surrounding darkness. 

From his own colossal black charger 
sprang the conqueror; and, bending 
over Sir Ernest de Colmar’s prostrate 
form, he unfastened and raised the 
knight’s barred vizor. The fresh air 
brought back signs of vitality to the 
vanquished champion’s cheeks ; his 
lips quivered, although no word came 
forth, and slowly and languidly he 
opened his eyes. 

Then the dread victor in the coal- 
black armor fetched a small phial from 
a pouch hanging to the saddle of his 
horse ; and returning to the Austrian 
knight, who was still unable to move, 
though consciousness was coming back, 
he poured the contents of the bottle 
down De Colmar’s throat. A warm 
and thrilling glow instantaneously suf¬ 
fused itself throughout his entire frame; 
and the powers of memory reviving as 
suddenly as the physical energies, he 
-comprehended in a moment where he 
was, how he came thither, the defeat 
which he had sustained, and the appal¬ 
ling consequences! 

For now, with the vividness of the 
lightning flash darted athwart his soul 
the w T ords of Satanais—those words 
which said, ‘ If heaven should desert 
thee and the power of hell should tri¬ 


umph in this combat, then must. thou 
either yield an assent to any conditions 
which the Enemy of Mankind may 
choose to dictate ; or else he will be 
enabled to claim thee as his own, bear 
thee away from earth and all its enjoy¬ 
ments, and plunge thee into the un¬ 
known but terrible depths of his fiery 
realms !* i 

The pouring of the cordial down De 
Colmar’s throat, the sudden flaming up 
of the smouldering embers of memory, 
and the wild sweep of these startling 
recollections through his brain, all 
passed in much less than a minute ; the 
resuscitation of life, the consciousness 
of defeat, and the sense of an appalling 
peril to his immortal soul, were thus 
pressed into one of those infinitesimal 
particles of time which show how an 
age of anguish and of torture may be 
endured while the eye is winking thrice 
or the heart is heaving and sinking 
with a single respiration ! 

And over De Colmar bent the dread 
being in his armor dark as jet, with the 
sable plumage waving above his helmet, 
and the vizor closed upon his counte¬ 
nance. 

Then, from behind that barred aven- 
tayle,—from within that black helmet, 
as from the depths of a cavern in the 
bosom of a rock—came a voice which 
sounded fearful in its deep sonorous 
tones upon the ear of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar. 

4 Thou art mine, O presumptuous 
warrior!’ said the terrible conqueror; 

4 and ’tis by thine own act that thou 
hast made thyself over to me, body and 
soul. Alike in the immortal spirit and 
the mortal flesh hast thou become the 
spoil and booty, the reward and trophy 
of my conquest. For ’twas love and 
not mere friendship which prompted 
thee to take upon thyself the champion¬ 
ship of that woman whom I endowed 
with all the dark splendor and midnight 
glory of a supernal beauty. And as 
love is a passion containing much of 
selfishness, the impulse derived there¬ 
from • made thy cause weak, and thou 
waet conquered ; whereas, hadst thou 
been influenced only by friendship, 
which is a feeling unalloyed with aught 
of the dross of human nature, thou 
would’st have proved victorious. But I 
made Satanais transcendently lovely 
even from her birth, in order that she 
should never inspire the colder and 
purer sentiment of friendship, but inva¬ 
riably excite the enthusiasm of admira¬ 
tion or the ardor of love. Thus was I 
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assured of frustrating the alternative 
which permitted her salvation of my 
power to be effected by means of the 
votary of friendship.* 

‘Then 1 am lost, irretrievably lost* 
body and soul!’ exclaimed Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, as he lay prostrate and helpless 
upon the heath ; for even when he es¬ 
sayed to make the sign of the cross, his 
arms remained without movement, and 
his fingers rigid in the gauntlets, and a 
sense of stupendous terror hushed the 
first word of prayer which he sought to 
breathe. 

‘No, you are not irretrievably lost,’ 
said the stern conqueror. * There are 
conditions, by the acceptance and fulfil¬ 
ment of which thou may’st escape the 
doom thy rashness has sought,* 

‘Conditions!* ejaculated Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, the dread shuddering which 
had at first seized upon his entire being, 
now suddenly changing into a species of 
joyous ecstacy; for he saw that all hope 
was not lost, and in his mind sprang up 
the generous aspiration of yet saving 
Satanais from the power of the Evil 
One. 

* Silence, and hear me out!’ said the 
sable conqueror, whose voice rolled like 
a muffled drum or distant thunder upon 
the knight’s ears. ‘ And marvel not if 
I can even at this moment penetrate thy 
thoughts, which are reflected back to 
her in whose behalf thou didst madly 
rush upon the path of danger. 'Know, 
then, that by the accomplishment of 
those terms which I am about to dic¬ 
tate, thou may’st not only release thy¬ 
self from the power which thy defeat 
this night fyas given me over thee, body 
and soul, but thou wilt likewise appease 
me with regard to my claim upon Sa- 
tanais.* 

‘ Thy words, O Satan, fill me with 
mingled rejoicing and terror,’ said Sir 
Ernest de Colmar ; ‘ for while they en¬ 
courage hope in my soul, they make me 
tremble lest the conditions thou hast to 
propose should be such as I dare not 
dream of accepting.’ 

‘ ’Tis for you rather than for me to 
estimate the respective value of those 
alternatives between which your desti¬ 
ny is balanced,’ answered the sable con¬ 
queror, his voice sounding like the hol¬ 
low wind of December. * In the first 
place, I stipulate that within seven days 
you take your departure from Prague, 
and that you return to Vienna. Se¬ 
condly, I enjoin that you behold Sata- 
nais no more. Thirdly, I command 
that you conduct Gloria to the Austrian 


capital. And, fourthly, I require that 
all interference on your part in the af¬ 
fairs' of Bohemia shall cease for a period 
of one year from the present date.’ 

* Are those the terms on which thou 
wilt spare me and resign all claim to 
Satanais !’ cried Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
his amazement scarcely equalling his 
joy, for it was the diplomacy of a man 
rather than the savage ferocity of a de¬ 
mon which appeared to have dictated 
the conditions specified. * Every detail 
thou hast named, O Satan,* continued 
the knight, ‘ may be accomplished with¬ 
out dishonor to my reputation or danger 
to my soul; save and except,’ he added, 
a sudden thought striking him, ‘that 
desire which thou hast expressed with 
regard to Gloria. For is she not de¬ 
voted to the service of heaven ?* 

‘ Heaven hath released her from the 
vows which were made for her by her 
late parents, as well as from those 
which she pledged with her own lips,’ 
was the response. 

‘ But I know not where she dwells, 
nor when I may be enabled to see her 
again,’ said the knight. ‘Moreover, I 
should hesitate to carry her off by 
force; and it is not probable that any 
affairs of her own will lead her to de¬ 
mand at my hands an escort to Vienna.’ 

‘ Trouble not thyself upon this head,’ 
exclaimed the dread being. * Thou 
wilt have to perpetrate no outrage in 
order to make Gloria thy companion to 
the Austrian capital. For the rest, the 
conditions please thee well V 

* I accept them cheerfulty,’ replied 
Sir Ernest de Colmar. * But Satanais 
_» 

‘ Did she not tell thee that some su¬ 
perhuman intention would make her 
acquainted with the results of this com¬ 
bat ?* interrupted the sable conqueror. 
‘ Already have mysterious presenti¬ 
ments warned her of all that has occur¬ 
red within the last few minutes upon 
this heath; the knell sounded in her heart 
when thou wast hurled from thy steed, 
but now the hymn of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving is raising its music to her 
soul /’ 

‘ Thou dost quote her own words,’ 
said the knight, a fearful shudder pas¬ 
sing through his frame as he received 
this proof of the superhuman know¬ 
ledge of the dread being who still bent 
over him as he lay upon the spot where 
he had fallen ; for there was something 
awful and overwhelming in the thought 
that he was in such close contact with 
that immortal Lucifer who dared to 
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.raise tlio brand of war against the 
Archangel, and wield the gleaming 
glaive in defiance of the Majesty of 
Heaven! 

A faintness came over the knight; a 
languor weighed dojftn his eye-lids ; and 
he felt a lethargy growing upon him 
which he could not shake off. Con¬ 
sciousness was ebbing away once more 
—a palsy was fastening on his senses. 
The form of his terrible conqueror ap¬ 
peared to dilate into more colossal pro¬ 
portions, and to assume a shape and 
bulk more tremendously appalling. Sir 
Ernest closed his eyes to shut out the 
dread object; and then, while feeling 
as if a somnolent numbness were shed¬ 
ding its influence over him, he heard 
the clanking of the armor and the 
trampling of the impatient steed as the 
sable warrior mounted the coal-black 
animal. Another moment; and the din 
of the galloping horse’s hoofs fell upon 
his ears ; and ere the sounds had died 
away in the distance, De Colmar’s 
senses once more abandoned him alto¬ 
gether. 

When he awoke to consciousness 
again, a female form was bending over 
him ; but although the moon was now 
peeping forth from amidst the heavy 
curtains of the sky, he could not im¬ 
mediately distinguish the countenance 
that looked down upon his own. The 
thought which first flashed to his mind 
and sent a thrill of pleasure through his 
heart, was that it vAis Satanais; but 
there\was light sufficient to show him 
that the face was too fair to be her’s; 
and then he imagined that it must be 
Gloria. Scarcely, however, was this 
latter idea formed, when the female 
spoke; and, although her voice was 
harmonious with the sweet melody of 
youthfulness, yet it was softer and more 
silvery in its tone than that of the 
Daughter of Glory. 

* Are you wounded, Sir Knight ?’ she 
inquired, in an accent denoting a kind 
and generous interest. ‘Alas! I fear 
that you are, for the fragments of a 
spear upon the ground bear dread and 
unmistakeable testimony to some recent 
conflict.’ 

4 Thanks! a thousand thanks, fair un 
known, for your humane solicitude,’ 
said De Colmar, raising himself partial¬ 
ly up and resting on his elbow. 4 No, I 
am not wounded, but sorely bruised; 
for, as you surmise, this spot lias proved 
the scene of a combat in which my 
lance broke, and my adversary unhors 
ed me.’ 


‘Your steed, then, lias doubtless 
wandered away, Sir Knight?’ observed 
the female ; 4 for when I first discovered 
you lying upon the ground, there was 
no horse near.’ 

4 That animal is, then, your own V 
said De Colmar, now perceiving a steed 
close by. 

4 It is, Sir Knight, and at your service 
to bear you either to your own home, 
or else to the nearest habitation. But if 
the information which I have received 
be correct,’ she added, 4 Prague can be 
at no great distance lienee.’ 

4 Three quarters of an hour’s gentle 
riding,’ answered De Colmar, now feel¬ 
ing himself so far recovered as to be able 
to regain his feet. 4 How long have 
you been thus kindly watching me, fair 
unknown?’ he inquired. 

4 Nearly ten minutes,’ was the re¬ 
sponse. 4 1 endeavored to remove your 
helmet, but knew not how to unfasten 
it. Fortunately I had a flask of water 
in the saddle-bag, and by sprinkling 
your countenance I succeeded in re¬ 
covering you,’ added the young female, 
in a tone of modest bashfulness. 

‘ Accept my sincerest thanks,’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar ; 4 and in return for 
your kindness, permit me to offer my 
services in any way where they may be 
useful. For meseems that you are 
travelling alone, unfriended, and at dan¬ 
gerous hours-But, great heaven ! is 

it possible ?’ he cried, in a sudden trans¬ 
port of astonishment, as the moon came 
out with increased power and threw its 
silver beams full upon the countenance 
of the young female, thus revealing 
traits of the sweetest expression and 
lineaments of the most perfect classical 
beauty. 

4 What mean you, Sir Knight ?’ de¬ 
manded the trembling girl, startled by 
his abrupt ejaculation, and fearing that 
he either saw something terrible in the 
semi-obscurity which curtained the 
heath, or else that he experienced the 
pang of a wound unsuspected before. 

4 Y es, it is indeed the same !’ he 
cried, not heeding her question; 4 1 

could not forget so sweet a countenance. 
Once seen, it were itnpossible to pass 
away from the memory.’ 

And now, as the young female saw 
that the warrior’s eyes were fixed in¬ 
tently upon her face, she cast down her 
looks and blushed deeply, although 
there was a noble frankness in his bear¬ 
ing, and an unmistakeable ingenuous¬ 
ness in his manner, which forbade her 
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from entertaining any apprehension of 
insult or harm at his hands. 

4 Pardon me, fair maiden,’ he said, 

4 for not immediately explaining the 
cause of the sudden astonishment which 
seized upon me, when the moonbeams 
favored me with a more perfect view of 
your countenance. But this is indeed 
a singular encounter; and in succoring 
me upon a lonely heath, you have am¬ 
ply requited a service which a few 
weeks ago I was fortunate enough to 
render you in a dark forest.’ 

4 Oh! I comprehend you now, Sir 
Knight,’ exclaimed the young female, 
partaking of the surprise from which he 
himself had scarcely recovered. ‘You 
are the generous warrior who rescued 
me from the power of Lord Rodolph.’ 

4 Lord Rodolph!’ejaculated De Col¬ 
mar. 4 What! was he the ruffian who 
carried you off that night, and with 
whom I measured swords in the forest? 
Ah! that accounts for his inhospitable 
treatment of me afterwards, while I so¬ 
journed a few hours at Altendorf Castle. 
He recognised me again, and to vent his 
cowardly spite upon me, he appropriat¬ 
ed as my lodging those long disused 

rooms-But no matter now !’ cried Sir 

Ernest, suddenly interrupting himself 
in the midst of his audible musings.— 
‘Tell me, charming Angela—for I have 
not forgotten the name by which the 
worthy forest-keeper and his wife spoke 
of thee as their much-loved adopted 
daughter--tell me, I say, wherefore art 
thou travelling thus far away from thy 
rural homo, and all unprotected and 
frieudless ? Has misfortune overtaken 
the good Wildon ? has death deprived 
you of those who cherished you so 
fondly ?’ 

4 No, Sir Knight,’ answered Angela, 
an a tone which was tremulous with 
emotion ; 4 my adopted parents are alive, 
thank heaven ! and in the same circum¬ 
stances as when you saw them. To ac¬ 
complish an object of high importance 
am I journeying to Prague ; and-* 

But the maiden stopped suddenly 
short, for she recollected that the posi¬ 
tion of the knight was perfectly un¬ 
known to her; he might be a friend of 
the Taborites, and consequently an ene¬ 
my of the three nobles whom Zitzka 
had incarcerated ; and therefore she in¬ 
stantly perceived how imprudent it 
would bo to drop even the remotest hint 
of the object of her mission to the Bo¬ 
hemian capital. 

4 Fair Angela,’ said De Colmar, per¬ 
ceiving that she had suddenly checked 


herself when on the point of entering 
into some explanation, 4 1 seek not to 
pry into your affairs ; I scorn the idea 
of entertaining a vulgar and imperti¬ 
nent curiosity. You act wisely in ob¬ 
serving caution towards strangers ; and 
in yon city whither you are bound, you 
will have need of all your self-posses¬ 
sion, forethought, and prudence ; for in 
Prague at this moment there are many 
jarring interests, perhaps many covert 
intrigues; and at all events that secret 
ferment which is produced by a crushed 
aristocracy endeavoring in its despera¬ 
tion to regain power and influence from' 
a dominant democracy. Keep, there¬ 
fore, your own counsel, maiden; un¬ 
bosom not a single secret unnecessarily 
—seek neither assistance nor advice of 
strangers; and, by thus acting, you 
will avoid many dangers.’ 

Angela had not time to express her 
gratitude for these excellent recommen¬ 
dations ; for scarcely had the conclud¬ 
ing words fallen from De Colmar’s lips, 
when the sounds of a prancing steed 
came over the heath, nearer and nearer 
with groat rapidity; and, in a few mo¬ 
ments, the knight’s runaway horse can¬ 
tered up to the spot. 

4 It is mine !’ exclaimed Sir Ernest 
the instant that the animal emerged 
from the surrounding obscurity ; and 
as he caressed the charger with his 
gauntletted hand, he said, 44 Now we 
may as well proceed in the direction of 
Prague ; that is, fair Angela, if you will 
accept of my escort.’ 

4 Cheerfully and thankfully,’ respond¬ 
ed the maiden, in her characteristic 
tone of hearty frankness; and, as she 
thus spoke, she mounted her own steed 
with remarkable agility, just as the 
knight was about to ofTer his assistance. 

4 You are no indifferent equestrian, 
Angela,’ he observed, as he slowly as¬ 
cended to his saddle; for he was suf¬ 
fering with the pain of the severe con¬ 
tusions experienced by his fall in the 
combat, as well as from the exhausting 
effects of the two occasions oh which 
he had suffered a total privation of con¬ 
sciousness. 

4 Ten days have elapsed since I left 
my forest home,’ said the maiden, with 
an audible sigh; 4 and I am well aware 
that four at the outside should have 
bronght mo to Prague. But I have 
been fearful to journey after dusk of an 
evening; and moreover, not a day has 
passed without seeing mo wander out 
of the direct road, alike through inex¬ 
perience in travel and from the inac- 
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curate instructions which I received 
..from ignorance in some cases and from 
wilful misrepresentation in others. Oc¬ 
casionally, too, I have been necessitated 
to tarry some hours at a time, at a way- 
side village or hamlet, in order to avail 
myself of the escort of the first com¬ 
pany of travellers passing in the same 
direction—the disturbed condition of 
particular districts, or the evil repute of 
certain forests rendering it unsafe for 
solitary individuals, especially defence¬ 
less women, to traverse those tracts by 
themselves. Thus your Excellency 
perceives that my journey was long, 
tedious, and even perilous at intervals.’ 

« But how came you to be travelling 
so late to-night, alone, and across this 
barren heath V inquired De Colmar, as 
he and his fair companion now rode 
along at a somewhat brisk pace. 

‘ I will tell your excellency,’ said An 
gela, slightly reining in her steed, so 
that she could converse without incon¬ 
venience. 4 At about five o’clock in the 
evening of the day which is just passed 
—for it is now the morning of another— 
I reached a small hamlet, where I halt¬ 
ed at the inn. My intention was to re¬ 
main there for the night; and the land¬ 
lady welcomed me with great kindness. 
A repast was spread, and I was partak¬ 
ing of some refreshment in company 
with the woman and her husband when 
a priest entered. He addressed the 
landlord and his wife in terms which in¬ 
dicated that he was well known at the 
house, and they received him with 
great attention and respect. He sate 
down to table and ate with us. In the 
course of conversation he observed that 
he should remain at the inn for the 
night, and proceed to Prague on the 
morrow, as it was dangerous to cross 
the heath after dusk. The landlady in¬ 
formed him that I was likewise bound 
for the capital, whereupon the holy fa¬ 
ther surveyed me with more attention, 
and his cowl falling completely back, it 
struck me that I had seen his face be¬ 
fore. I know not how it was, but a pre¬ 
sentiment of evil came slowly into my 
mind ; and this idea augmented to a 
positive uneasiness when I began to no¬ 
tice that the priest regarded me fixedly 
and furtively as often as he thought that 
I was not noticing him. The repast 
being over, and the landlord and lady 
having quitted the room, his reverence, 
who had hitherto scarcely addressed a 
word to ihe, began to converse in a free 
and apparently friendly manner; and, 
dexterously introducing the name of Al- 


tendorf Castle, he instantly took notice 
of the sudden manner in which I gave 
an involuntary start. I was now cer¬ 
tain that he knew me or something 
about me, and that he had made a par¬ 
ticular remark in order to assuro him¬ 
self that I was indeed the person he sup¬ 
posed me to be. Then, with the vivid¬ 
ness of an inspiration did a remembrance 
flash to my mind, suggesting where and 
upder what circumstances this priest 
might have seen me before. For I 
must now inform you that at the com¬ 
mencement of the present month Lord 
Rodolph caused me to be seized and 
conveyed to Altendorf Castle; and it 
was when his cowardly servitors were 
conducting me into the hall of the feu¬ 
dal mansion, that I caught a glimpse of 
a priest who was coming forth from the 
chapel. He paused to gaze upon me, 
and I appealed to him, but vainly, to in¬ 
tercede with Lord Rodolph in my be¬ 
half. He only smiled, methought even 
insolently, and turned away. That 
same priest it was,’ added Angela, 

4 whom I met this evening at the village 
hamlet.’ 

4 Did not the landlady or landlord ad¬ 
dress him by any name V inquired De 
Colmar. , 

4 They called him Father Cyprian,j 
was the response. 

‘Father Cyprian!’ ejaculated the 
knight. 4 1 know him well, and have 
myself good cause to complain of his 
treachery.* 

4 Ah ! then my own misgivings were 
not perhaps unfounded !’ exclaimed An¬ 
gela. 4 But to proceed with my narra¬ 
tive, I need scarcely inform your excel¬ 
lency that when I recognised in Father 
Cyprian the same priest whom I had 
seen, and to whom I had vainly ad¬ 
dressed myself for succor at Altendorf 
Castle, I experienced an alarm which 
must have betrayed itself in my coun¬ 
tenance ; for his reverence immediate¬ 
ly said, with a significant look, “We 
are not altogether unknown to each 
other. But fear nothing ; I would ra¬ 
ther save than injure you ; and to-mor¬ 
row you shall proceed under my escort 
to Prague.” I surveyed him with 
astonishment, wonderin r how he would 
dare venture in his ecclesiastical garb 
amongst the Taboritos who hold pos¬ 
session of the capital. 44 1 understand 
that look of surprise,*’ he observed with 
a smile ; 44 but to-morrow morning you 
will behold me disguised in such a man¬ 
ner that my own mother, were she 
alive, 'would not recognise me.” I made 
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no answer, and after a few moments’ | 
silence he inquired what were my in- | 
tendons in visiting Prague—whether I 
had any friends residing there—and, if 
not, where I proposed to take up my 
abode. Evading his first query, as well 
as I was able, I answered the two others 
by stating that I had no acquaintances 
in the Bohemian capital, at whose dwel 
ling I could seek an asylum. He then 
began to expatiate upon the benevolence 
and charity of a certain noble lady with 
whom he was acquainted, and who pos¬ 
sesses a splendid mansion in the vicinity 
of Prague—a lady to whose care he pro¬ 
posed to introduce me, accompanying 
his offer with an assurance that I should 
be welcomed cordially and affection¬ 
ately.’ 

‘ Did he mention the lady’s name ?’ 
inquired De Colmar, a strange suspi¬ 
cion suddenly flashing to his mind. 

‘No,’ responded Angela; ‘and be¬ 
fore I had time to give him any an¬ 
swer, or even express my thanks for 
his kindness,—of which it was not, 
however, my intention to avail myself, 
—an old woman of respectable appear¬ 
ance entered the room with a bundle 
in her hand. The priest immediately 
rose and beckoned her out of the apart¬ 
ment. Feeling wearied with my day’s 
journey, and anxious to avail myself of 
this opportunity to escape any farther 
questioning on the part of his Rever¬ 
ence, I ascended to the chamber which 
had been prepared for me. But scarce¬ 
ly had I entered it and closed the door 
behind me, when I heard voices con¬ 
versing in an adjacent room; and, the 
partition being very thin, I could not 
possibly help catching a portion of the 
discourse that passed between them. 
“ I have brought you the disguise, holy 
father, ” said a female voice, “ and like¬ 
wise the juice for your complexion .” 
“ Good /” exclaimed another voice, 
which I instantly recognised to be that 
of the priest; “ hut have you brought 
me any tidings of her whom I seek so 
diligently ?” “ Yes ,” answered the old 

woman, for I have no doubt that it was 
she; “my researches have not been in 
vain . Sister Marietta is in Prague, 
and your vengeance may be accom 
plished .” ’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar actually bound¬ 
ed in his saddle as these words, related 
by Angela, met his ears ; for the scene 
in the church near the Taborite en¬ 
campment flashed to his memory, re¬ 
minding him that Sister Marietta was 
none other than the Daughter of Glory. 


| But Angela perceived not, in the ob- 
I scurity of the night, how great was the 
effect produced upon the Austrian war¬ 
rior by that portion of her narrative; 
and she continued in the following man¬ 
ner :— 

‘ Upon receiving the intelligence 
which the old woman had thus commu¬ 
nicated to him, Father Cyprian gave 
vent to an ejaculation of delight; and 
then the discourse was continued in 
low whispers for some minutes. At 
length I heard the old woman say,— 
“ And if your Reverence should succeed 
in getting Sister Marietta into your pow¬ 
er, what is to be her punishment /” “ How 
can you ask. Dame Martha ?” cried Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian, in a tone of stern remon¬ 
strance ; “ you who are one of the sworn 
servitors to the Tribunal of the Bronze 
Statue /” Then the whispering was 
resumed, and I overheard no more. 
Nor, indeed had they continued to 
speak in an audible tone, would their 
words have been understood by me ; 
for a vertigo had seized upon my brain, 
and a thousand objects of terror rose up 
to my imagination.’ 

* Wherefore were you thus stricken 
with alarm ?’ asked Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar, already suspecting what the re¬ 
sponse would be. 

* Because in the words which had 

last met my ears, there seemed to be 
an allusion to something so terrible,* 
said the young maiden, * something so 
vaguely appalling in its dim signifi¬ 
cance’-’ 

‘ I understand you, fair Angela!’ ex¬ 
claimed the knight. ‘ You are no stran¬ 
ger to the mysteries and horrors of Al- 
tendorf Castle V 

* What! is it possible that you also 

have seen-’ 

But she checked herself abruptly in 
the midst of a sentence full of excite¬ 
ment ; for a sudden reminiscence sealed 
her lips relative to any allusions which 
were calculated to lead her on to utter 
a word concerning the White Lady. 

‘Angela,’ said Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
in a tone of deep solemnity, 4 1 have in¬ 
deed traversed those winding corridors 
and dark, damp rooms which lie be¬ 
neath the right wing of Altendorf Cas¬ 
tle : I have gazed with admirution, and 
wonder, and awe upon the Bronze 
Statue, and I have recoiled in dread 
horror from the contemplation of that 
infernal mechanism which reveals its 
ghastly aspect in the stone chamber be¬ 
low. Full well, therefore, can I under¬ 
stand the alarm which seized upon you 
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when even the slightest allusion to 
those tremendous mysteries fell upon 
your ears/ 

* Yes, for a few instants overwhelm¬ 
ing indeed was that alarm,’ exclaimed 
Angela; 4 for although I comprehended 
not the allusion, and although not even 
the wildest of my conjectures can af¬ 
ford a clue to the real object of that 
Statue, or the real use of that machi¬ 
nery, nevertheless, in my soul there is 
a deep conviction that both are connect¬ 
ed with some awful rites or terrible 
ceremonies, if not with enormities from 
the nature of which the imagination re¬ 
coils shudderingly and in dismay. But 
while the old woman and Father Cy¬ 
prian were continuing their discourse 
in low whispers, I recalled my scattered 
thoughts and paralysed energies ; and, 
impelled by some secret influence or 
presentiment which prompted me to 
•escape from the vicinage of the priest, 

I descended from my chamber, ordered 
my horse to be saddled forthwith, re¬ 
warded the landlady of the tavern for 
her attentions, and resumed my jour¬ 
ney towards the Bohemian capital. I 
have now explained to you, Sir Knight, 
how it is that I undertook to cross the 
dreary heath alone and during the dark¬ 
ness of a stormy night.’ 

‘ And from your remarks, fair maid¬ 
en,’ said De Colmar, 4 1 conclude that 
you have no fixed destination in Prague. 
The Golden Falcon, at which hostel I 
myself am residing, is kept by a wor¬ 
thy couple named Templin, and they 
have a daughter about your own age. 
Doe8 it please your fancy that I should 
commend you to the care of these good 
people ?’ 

4 For the remainder of this night, at 
all events,’ replied Angela; 4 andi I ten¬ 
der you my gratitude for so much cour¬ 
teous attention on the part of your Ex¬ 
cellency.’ 

4 Nay, give me no thanks for so poor 
a service, fair maiden,’ said the knight; 

4 remember the amount of obligation I 
owe to you for having stayed your steps 
awhile to succor me as 1 lay senseless 
upon the heath. But we will now 
press forward at a quicker pace.’ 

De Colmar and Angela accordingly 
urged^ their steeds into a smart canter, 
and in a quarter of an hour they 
reached the city gate. At first they 
were refused admittance by the Tabor- 
ite sentinel, who pleaded that his in¬ 
structions were peremptory not to suf¬ 
fer any unknown armed warrior to en¬ 
ter Prague by night without a special 


permit from the Captain-General. But 
the display of the glittering ring on De 
Colmar’s finger, as another soldier came 
forth from the guard room with a torch 
in his hand, produced an immediate 
effect, and, the interdiction being as 
courteously withdrawn as it was sum¬ 
marily asserted, the knight and his fair 
companion passed into the city. 

Without farther molestation they 
pursued their way to the Golden Fal¬ 
con ; and the worthy landlady being 
summoned from her chamber, to which 
she had retired hours before, Angela 
was consigned to her care. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar then repaired 
to his own suite of apartments ; but on 
traversing the chamber appropriated to 
the use of Konrad and Lionel, he ob¬ 
served that the two couches were unoc- • 
cupied, and it instantly struck the knight 
that they were probably absent on the 
mission which he had entrusted to them 
some days back relative to the Princess 
Elizabetha. 

Unassisted, therefore, was he com¬ 
pelled to lay aside his armor ; and when 
this somewhat difficult task was accom¬ 
plished, he retired to rest. Extreme 
weariness soon wooed the presence of 
slumber; but in his visions did he be¬ 
hold the renewal of that dread scene 
which had occurred upon the heath. 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

THE FAREWELL. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar dreamt, we 
say, that he was again in the midst of 
the wild and desolate waste, combatting 
with the Enemy of Mankind. All the 
details of that fearful event passed in 
phantasmagorian array through his 
mind ; every word which his sable con¬ 
queror had then uttered was now re¬ 
peated again in his ears ; nor less did 
his meeting with the beauteous Angela 
occupy its proper place in this long and 
exciting vision. 

But suddenly he awoke, or else it 
seemed to him that he awoke ; and, to 
his boundless surprise, miugled with an 
ineffable joy, he beheld Satanais seated 
by the side of his bed, her splendid 
countenance bending over him with an 
expression of the most touching melan¬ 
choly and plaintive tenderness. 

The lamp which the knight had left 
burning upon the table threw its mellow 
gleam upon those magnificent features, 
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which were so deeply impressed upon 
his heart; the raven hair hung all dis¬ 
hevelled, in heavy tresses, over her 
shoulders, and a simple rol>e of sable 
dye and plain material loosely clothed 
her form. Upon her brow no diamonds 
shone—upon her dress no pearls were 
seen ; like a lovely penitent was she— 
and yet as grandly beautiful as when ar¬ 
rayed in velvet, and with the gems glis¬ 
tening star-like amidst her hair, and the 
pearls tracing the rich outlines of her 
glowing form. 

Though dark her complexion, yet was 
it bright with that transparent polish 
which bronzed, as it were, the pure 
olive of her skin ; so that her high aud 
noble forehead shone as if with sublim- 
est thoughts; and her superb bosom 
rose in dazzling contrast with the sable 
drapery that only half concealed it. 

Through the liquid jet of her magni¬ 
ficent eyes flashed a look of mingled joy 
and gratitude, as she met the glance of 
the awakening knight; and Love—-the 
rose-winged deity—shed a livelier car 
nation on her cheeks of velvet smooth¬ 
ness, and agitated with a deeper emo¬ 
tion the bosom of sculptural richness. 

‘Satanais, is it indeed thou ?’ mur¬ 
mured De Colmar in a low tone ; for 
there was something awe-inspiring and 
solemnly mysterious in the preseuce of 
the dark houri at that still hour, when 
the world slept, and night’s sable cur¬ 
tains were drawn over the earth. 

4 ’Tis I, so lately called the Daughter 
of Satan, but now Satan’s Own no lon¬ 
ger,’ she responded, with a deep pathos 
in the golden tones, which flowed in 
such rich harmony upon the warrior 
delighted ears. 4 Thanks to thee, my 
generous-hearted beuefactor, I am re¬ 
deemed from the appalling influence 
which surrounded me like a plague- 
mist. In this homety garb of penitence, 
upon my knees at the foot of the altar 
in the palace-chapel, did I pour forth 
my soul in prayer for thee ! And when 
a secret inspiration told me that thou 
wast worsted in the awful conflict, my 
brain burned with the maddening heat 
of the volcano, and my souI*wus rent 
with the anguish of a thousand martyr¬ 
doms. 

4 But in a few minutes a blessed 
change came over me ; gleams of ec¬ 
static feeling penetrated into my heart 
like the glimmering of dawn upon 
night’s tempest-troubled ocean ; and a 
secret voice hymned the pcean of salva¬ 
tion in my soul! Yes, I am saved—I 
am redeemed ; and ’tis thou who hast 


rescued me from the tremendous thral¬ 
dom that made me the Daughter of Sa¬ 
tan. I have sought thee, therefore, to 
pour forth into thine ears the gratitude 
of my fervent heart, and bless thee for 
this great good which thou hast done! 
Ere the first beams of morning tinge 
with their roseate hue the eastern sky, 
I shall be on my way to the far-off*clime 
of my birth. Thither does my destiny 
impel me—heaven alone can tell for 
what purpose, or to accomplish what 
aim! Certain and sure, however, it is 
that on earth we shall meet no more; 
for that superhuman guidance which 
hath permitted me to visit thee now for 
a few minutes, decrees likewise that it 
is for the last time !’ 

Her voice became low and tremulous 
as she uttered these words,—words 
which were wafted by the fragrant 
breath from between the moist red lips, 
like the soft tones of an iEolian harp 
oscillating on the balmy zephyr that 
plays amongst roses. 

4 For the last time !’ said De Colmar, 
repeating the concluding phrase of her 
sentence, his voice catching the infec¬ 
tion of the plaintive tenderness which 
animated her own. 4 Yes, for the last 
time, and never, never shall we meet 
again in this life ! But even now, be¬ 
loved lady ; for, my God ! you are be¬ 
loved, is it not in violation of my com¬ 
pact with Satan that I am blessed with 
thy presence? did he not enjoin me to 
behold thee no more V 

4 Fear nothing on that head, Ernest, 
dear Ernest,’ replied Satanais, her lus¬ 
trous looks remaining rivetted upon his 
countenance in one long burning gaze 
of fondness, 4 this last visit is permit¬ 
ted by a power superior to that which 
in all other respects became the arbiter 
of the conditions binding you with so¬ 
lemn compact. ’Tis not you who vio¬ 
late that compact now; for you. have 
sought me not; ’tis 1 who have sought 
you in a spirit of gratitude, and friend¬ 
ship, and devotion, and love!’ 

* Oh ! talk not to me of love, Sata¬ 
nais,’ exclaimed De Colmar, with bit¬ 
terness in his tone, 4 for scarcely have I 
felt its delicious influence, when it 
turns into disappointment! It seemed 
to me a little while ago, until the com¬ 
bat of this fatal night, that some un¬ 
known harp was making soft music in 
my soul; but now the silver chord has 
been rudely snapped, and that entranc¬ 
ing melody is hushed for ever ! Yes, 
I have loved thee, Satanais—still love 
thee,’ continued the .knight, in a low 
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but earnest tone, 4 and it was because I 
loved thee that the Enemy of Mankind 
obtained his power to triumph over me 
in the conflict! The strength of my 
heart’s passion became the weakness 
whereby I was vanquished ; the ecstatic 
bliss of heaven gave me up as a victim 
to the domination of hell. Oh ! this is 
the torture of blighted hope ; this is the 
crucifixion of disappointment! And 
were it not for the grand solace impart¬ 
ed by the conviction that thou art saved, 
I should hold life so cheap as to be 
scarcely worth defending if menaced 
by danger. Thou goest away, Satanais, 
to thy far-off clime—thou leavest the 
wild forests of Bohemia for the flowers 
and the fragrant groves of thine own 
native land; and may the blessings of 
all good angels attend upon thee ! But 
when thou art gone, all will be dark and 
cheerless for me !’ 

4 Not so,’ answered the houri, in a 
tone that was deep with meaning and 
with a look that was melting with fond¬ 
ness, 4 earth has yet bright hopes and 
golden prospects for thee! Thou say- 
est that thy love has been given to me ; 
thou wilt not, therefore, refuse the boon 
which I am about to demand at thy 
hands V 

4 Adored and worshipped being,’ said 
De Colmar, 4 name thy wish, and fear 
not for a moment that I shall fail to per¬ 
form it, even though at the sacrifice of 
my life!’ 

4 It is destined that thou art to over¬ 
whelm me with priceless obligations,’ 
returned Satanais. 4 But the boon I 
seek at thine hands is comparatively 
light and trifling after the risk of body 
and soul which thou hast so recently 
incurred on my account. For what I 
have now to demand of thee is that 
thou wilt accord thy protection and 
friendship to my beloved sister Gloria. 
The same inscrutable destiny which 
compels me to quit Europe and return 
to my native clime in the far-off orient, 
ordains that she shall not by my com¬ 
panion. The promptings of that secret 
inspiration which renders us each alike 
obedient to the decrees of our fate, 
impel me in one direction and Gloria 
in another. We are doomed to sever 
• from each other; the orphan sisters 
must separate and enter upon different 
paths ; and the Almighty alone can tell 
whether those ways will ever lead to 
the same point, so that Satanais and 
Gloria may meet again ! But if thou, 
Ernest, will grant my unfriended sister 
thy friendship and brotherly affection— 


if thou wilt do this for the love of me: 
oh! then shall I depart with compara¬ 
tive cheerfulness in my soul; or, at all 
events, with one pang the less!’ 

4 1 swear to perform all that thou hast 
demanded of me!’ exclaimed the knight, 
struck by the wondrous manner in 
which the condition imposed upon him 
by Satan relative to Gloria was already 
working out its own fulfilment. 

‘Ten thousand thanks, my noble- 
hearted Ernest!’ said the dark houri, in 
a tone of enthusiastic gratitude. 4 To¬ 
morrow, at mid-day, in some grove by 
the side of the river, to which thine 
instinct will lead thee, there shalt thou 
meet Gloria, and she will make known 
her wishes to thee. And now Earnest 
dear Earnest, farewell—farewell for 
ever!’ 

Thus speaking in a tremulous tone, 
Satanais bent over the knight as he lay 
in his couch, and imprinted a burning 
kiss upon hie forehead. Another mo¬ 
ment, and he stretched out his arms to 
snatch her to his breast and fold her in 
a fond embrace; but see eluded his 
grasp, and gathering up a black mantle 
which lay upon the chair, she hastily 
threw the sable garment around her,— 
fixed upon him one long, last, lingering 
look of ineffable love, and then disap¬ 
peared from the apartment. 

At the ver}' same instant, the flame 
of the lamp expired in its socket; and 
silence and darkness surrounded Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar with a sense of utter 
loneliness. 

Wondering whether he was really 
awake or asleep and dreaming, he sate 
up in his couch, pressed his hand to his 
forehead, to steady his thoughts, ,and 
gave way to the reflections that crowd¬ 
ed in upon his mind But the longer 
he meditated upon the scene which had 
just occurred, the more bewildered he 
grew and the less coufident did he be¬ 
come in regarding it as a substantial 
fact instead of a freak of the imagina¬ 
tion. At length his mind experienced 
a sense of such complete weariness and 
exhaustion that he lay down to repose 
again ; and slumber speedily fell upon 
him, dreamless now and deep. 

When he awoke at a somewhat late 
hour, the sun was shining gloriously 
through the windows of his chamber; 
and a gentle breeze fanned his feverish 
countenance. He rose, and observed s 
that one of the casements, which un¬ 
folded doorwise, was standing partly 
open. Having hastily thrown on his 
apparel, Sir Ernest proceeded to exa- 
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mine that portion of the garden which 
immediately joined the window; and 
on the soil he discovered the slight im¬ 
prints of the long narrow feet of a fe¬ 
male. Then he knew that the incident 
which was uppermost in his mind was 
not a dream ; for he remembered it was 
in the direction of this open casement 
that Satanais had disappeared from his 
view at the instant the lamp went out. 

Proceeding to the chamber belonging 
to his two pages, he found that it was 
empty and that neither couch therein 
had been disturbed during the night.— 
The prolonged absence of the youths 
alarmed him, still he cherished the 
hope that no danger had befallen them, 
but that they were merely engaged in 
following up some tra'ce which they 
had probably discovered in respect to 
the abode of the Princess Elizabetha. 
He was, however, anxious for their re¬ 
turn, not only to obtain the assurance 
that they were involved in no peril, but 
likewise that he might command them 
to desist from any farther research re¬ 
lative to the princess, one of the condi¬ 
tions dictated by his sable conqueror 
being a cessation on his part of all in¬ 
terference in the affairs of Bohemia. 

Having performed his toilet and par¬ 
taken of some refreshment. Sir Ernest 
de Colmar sent for the landlady of the 
Golden Falcon to inquire through her 
whether Angela required his services 
in any way, or wished to consult him 
upon any subject. But to his surprise 
he learnt that the maiden had risen at 
an early hour and had gone forth into 
the city, without even intimating when 
it was probable she should return. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar was sorely de¬ 
pressed in spirits; never in his lite had 
his manly soul been so completely 
weighed down by the leadeq load of de¬ 
spondency. V anquished by his terrible 
enemy on the preceding night, subject¬ 
ed to conditions which were even more 
than humiliating in many respects, 
compelled to abandon all idea of ever 
beholding Satanais again, and full of ap 
prehensions on account of his two faith 
ful pages, he felt as if misfortunes wero 
suddenly crowding in around him. 

It was, therefore, with a heavy heart 
that he slowly traversed the city and 
bent his steps, in pursuance of the last 
wish expressed by Satanais, towards 
the grove in whose shade he had met 
Gloria on the occasion when she de¬ 
clared her love. 

That verdant spot,—so rich in its 
emerald green and so variegated with 


floral loveliness,—stood upon the bank 
of the river Moldau; and the knight 
was proceeding along the margin of the 
transparent stream in the direction of 
the grove, when he was suddenly start¬ 
led and shocked by beholding a female 
form floating down with the rapid cur¬ 
rent. 

At. the same instant he recognized 
the countenance, the beauteous coun¬ 
tenance, of Angela; and, obedient to 
the only impulse which his generous 
nature under such circumstances could 
feel, he plunged into the river to her 
rescue. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
gloria’s poinard. 

The maiden had seen him—had re¬ 
cognised him—and had even stretched 
out her arms towards him, as the tide 
swept her past the spot whence he in¬ 
stantaneously sprang to her succour ; 
while a scream burst from her lips—a 
scream which in its thrilling tones de¬ 
noted how suddenly a ray of hope had 
flashed athwart the black cloud of de¬ 
spair that enveloped her soul. 

Though fleet and fast glided the cur¬ 
rent of the Moidau, Sir Ernest clave the 
mass of water with so strong an arm 
that his form went dashing through it 
like a sharp-prowed vessel impelled by 
vigorous rowers; but just at the mo¬ 
ment that his hand was about to grasp 
the vesture of the garment of the maid¬ 
en, she sank with an abruptness as if 
her aerial shape had suddenly been 
transformed into a lump of lead. The 
warrior dived after her; vain was the 
attempt, she rose at a distance lower 
down the stream, and the rending voice 
of her anguish once more pierced the 
warm, balmy, aud sun-lit air. 

With almost superhuman efforts did 
Sir Ernest de Colmar make his way 
through the gurgling water, his eyes 
fixed upon the lovely Angela’s form as 
it was hurried along; but all in a mo¬ 
ment she disappeared again, and the 
horrible thought struck to the knight s 
soul that she had sunk to rise no more. 

But, O joy ! his hand clutched her 
garments as he dived to her rescue ; he 
retained his hold upon her—he raised 
her to the surface—he sustained her 
there, all senseless as she was—and in 
a few moments he placed her in safety 
upon the flower-gemmed bank. 
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For an instant he dreaded that the 
lamp of life was extinguished in the 
maiden’s bosom ; and it was with a spe 
cies of blank despair that the generous- 
hearted knight bent over the inanimate 
form that lay motionless and breathless 
as a marble statue, and likewise as a 
statue pale, upon the sward sloping 
down to the stream whence had snatch- 
| ed her. 

j Horrified by the thought that she, so 
1 young and beautiful, had perhaps only 
] escaped a watery tomb in order to find 
a grave upon the land, he now hastened 
| to adopt all the means which suggested 
themselves to effect her restoration.— 
He wrung out the moisture from her 
long chestnut hair; he took her hands 
and rubbed them briskly between his 
own ; and in a little more than a mi¬ 
nute he was relieved from a cruel sus¬ 
pense by beholding a roseate tinge re¬ 
turning to her cheeks, faint indeed, at 
first, but still affording a sure indication 
that the spark of existence was rekindl¬ 
ing within her. 

The bosom began to heave slowly 
with the returning breath; and then 
she opened her melting blue eyes, 
which gazed up into the knight’s coun¬ 
tenance with a species of bewilderment 
—as if the maiden were just awaken¬ 
ing from a profound slumber the effects 
of which still held complete conscious¬ 
ness in abeyance. But when De Col¬ 
mar spoke a few reassuring words, the 
lamp of memory appeared to light up 
suddenly; and it was evident that a 
flood of recollections swept up into her 
brain, making her aware of what had 
happened and who had saved her; for 
the look which she now fixed upon De 
Colmar was one of the deepest, most 
fervent, most heartfelt gratitude. 

At this instant a slight rustling was 
heard amongst the adjucent trees ; J)e 
Colmar raised his eyes; and, behold! 
the transcendent Gloria stood before 
him! 

An expression of mingled surprise and 
i joy appeared upon her radiant counten¬ 
ance as the condition of the knight and 
Angela, whose clothes were dripping, 
at once enabled her to form an idea of 
• the incident which had occurred; she 
I was surprised at encountering De Col- 
' mar in such a predicament,—and she 
was rejoiced that he had escaped the 
peril which he had evidently dared. 
But that expression almost instantane¬ 
ously changed to one of vexation and 
annoyance, as a second glance at Ange¬ 
la’s features showed her how beautiful 


was the young woman whom De Col¬ 
mar had snatched from a watery tomb. 

Yes, a feeling of jealously had seized 
upon Gloria; but, as if ashamed of hav¬ 
ing. yielded to the sentiment even for a 
moment, she breathed a few kind 
though hurried words to the knight,— 
then, placing a small ivory whistle to 
her lips, blew it shrilly 

There was a rustling in the adjacent 
grove, as of persons hastening to obey 
the summons thus given ; and, in less- 
than a minute from amidst the trees ap¬ 
peared Linda and Beatrice, followed by 
two Taborite warriors. 

* Maidens,’ said Gloria, addressing 
the two beauteous girls, * to your charge- 
do I entrust this^young woman, who, as 
it would appear, has narrowly escaped 
a sad death ; and you, my good friends,.’’ 
she continued, turning towards the Ta¬ 
borite soldiers, 4 will conduct Sir Ernest 
de Colmar to your tent, where you will 
provide his excellency with change of 
raiment and minister unto him with all 
possible attention and respect. ‘Sir 
Knight,’ she added, bending her lus¬ 
trous looks upon the Austrian warrior,, 
and sinking her voice so as to be audible 
to him alone, * I shall await thee here,, 
if thou wilt presently condescend to 
grant me thy companionship for a few 
moments.’ 

‘ Lady,’ answered De Colmar, ‘ I 
came hither at this hour on purpose to 
receive any commands which thou 
may’st have for me.’ 

* I thank thee, Sir Knight,’ responded 
Gloria, in a still more subdued and melt¬ 
ing voice; and, as she spoke, her look& 
were thrown with an irrepressible feel¬ 
ing of tenderness upon his handsome 
countenance; then, at the next momenta « 
her eyes were cast down with a mourn- 
lul bashfulness, while her bosom of 
dazzling whiteness rose and fell with a 
profound sigh. 

Meantime Linda and Beatrice had 
raised Angela between them; and the 
maiden was now sufficiently recovered 
to walk, supported by the arms of these 
two lovely and gentle girls whom Gloria 
had summoned to her aid. Sir Ernest 
ij^ 0 ^ inai lno ^ one d to the Taberite 
soldiers to lead the way ; and the little 
party plunged into the grove, the beau¬ 
teous Gloria remaining alone on the 
bank of the river. 

Having proceeded about two hun¬ 
dred yards, amidst the maze of emerald 
verdure, Sir Ernest de Colmar and An- 
ge a found that their guides liud brought 
them to a small open spece where the 
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trees had been cut down in order to 
make room for half-a-dozen tents that 
were pitched there, and in the midst of 
which was a pavilion of elegant appear¬ 
ance. Into this handsome, though tem¬ 
porary dwelling-place, did Linda and 
Beatrice conduct Angela, while the 
two Taborite soldiers escorted De Col¬ 
mar to one of the surrounding tents. 

In the pavilion the two hand-maidens 
rendered Angela all the services requir¬ 
ed by one in fyer condition. They as¬ 
sisted her to lay aside her dripping ap¬ 
parel, furnished her with other raiment, 
and made her repose her exhausted 
frame upon a couch, where a deep slum¬ 
ber soon visited her eyes. 

Meantime the officer commanding the 
little Taborite outpost established in the 
grove, paid his respects to Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, and supplied him with the best 
suit of apparel which his wardrobe could 
possibly furnish ; and when the knight 
had thusi exchanged his wet garments 
for clothing that was at all events dry 
and comfortable, if not so elegant as his 
own, he hastened to make inquiries con¬ 
cerning Angela. The information he 
obtained was satisfactory; the maiden 
was entirely out of danger, and had fal¬ 
len into a refreshing sleep, while Linda 
and Beatrice were prepared to show 
her every attention when she should 
awake ! 

Being thus relieved from any appre¬ 
hension with regard to the interesting 
young woman whom he had thus a se¬ 
cond time rescued from peril, Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar thanked the Taborites 
for their kindness towards himself, and 
then hastened through the grove to re¬ 
join the charming Gloria on the bank of 
the river. 

In the meantime that being of trail 
scendent beauty—the Daughter of Glory 
—was moving slowly along by the mar¬ 
gin of the Moldau, her eyes bent upon 
the ground, so that the long fringes of 
the lids rested on her damask cheeks, 
and veiled the supernal power of those 
orbs which shone with the effulgence of 
heaven. Her veil, being thrown par¬ 
tially back, exposed a portion of her hair 
to the sunlight, which made her head 
seem as if crowned with a blaze of gol¬ 
den lustre, so rich and so glowing were 
the tresses which thus caught and im¬ 
prisoned the beams of the orb of day. 

But though so dazzling in her won¬ 
drous charms, yet Gloria was not alto¬ 
gether happy now. Her manner was 
pensive, her step was slow and even 
mournful, and a melancholy expression 


sat upon that countenance which seem¬ 
ed formed to wear only smiles of plea 
sure and of love. 

The truth was that Gloria could not 
divest her mind of a certain painful sen¬ 
sation which had seized upon it, when 
she beheld Sir Ernest de Colmar be¬ 
stowing tender, yet delicate, attentions 
on the young female whom he had res¬ 
cued from the Moldau. She endeavor¬ 
ed to discard this feeling of jealousy as 
one unworthy of herself and derogatory 
to him; but she could not thus easily 
thrust it forth from her soul. It clung 
with a vexatious tenacity to the tender- 
est chords which vibrated in her heart. 

Hence was it that Gloria’s counte¬ 
nance had become mournful, and that 
she was plunged in a deep reverie, as 
she proceeded slowly along the bank of 
the river. 

And now she reached that shady place 
where she had encountered Sir Ernest 
de Colmar on the occasion whep she re¬ 
vealed to him her own love, and learnt 
from his lips that he was enamored of 
Satanais. But, oh ! strange to tell, a 
sudden glow of joy and delight animated 
her features as her eyes settled upon 
the very spot where she and De Colmar 
had stood when he imparted to her the 
secret of his love for Satanais, and when 
she gave vent to that ejaculation which 
sounded like a cry of ecstacy, and not of 
anguish, in his ears. 

‘ Oh! wherefore should I yield to 
this sentiment of jealousy which has 
seized upon me ?’ she exclaimed aloud* 
her countenance becoming radiant with 
triumph, joy, hope, and fervid passion* 

‘ He is mine—mine—that hero so chi¬ 
valrous in character, so generous in 
soul, and so handsome in person—oh! 
he is mine—mine !’ 

And her voice rolled in its golden 
harmony amongst the trees. 

But suddenly from amidst the eme¬ 
rald shade a form appeared ; and Gloria* 
the radiant Gloria, found herself con¬ 
fronted all in an instant by an old wo¬ 
man, whose appearance, though in it¬ 
self having nothing terrible, neverthe¬ 
less produced a strange and startling ef 
feet upon the Daughter of Glory. 

4 Demoness 1 what dost thou here?* 
she exclaimed, her lustrous eyes dart¬ 
ing forth lightning upon the composed 
and unridled countenance of the old 
woman who stood calmly in her pre¬ 
sence. 

‘Sister Marietta, wilt thou return 
with me to those who are prepared to 
give thee a cordial welcome, and 'will 
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overlook the past?’ demanded the 
crone. 

4 Wretch ! how dare you address me 
with such a proposal V cried Gloria, 
the sapphire veins on her polished fore¬ 
head now swelling almost to bursting, 
and her fine bust heaving with the agi¬ 
tation of emotions profoundly excited. 
4 Think you that 1 will ever return alive 
to that convent-* 

4 1 speak not of the convent, Sister 
Marietta,’ interrupted the old woman. 
4 But I allude to that terrestrial para¬ 
dise in which, when the silver bell tin¬ 
kles at midnight-’ 

‘Hold! be silent, I command you!* 
exclaimed Gloria, her whole being ex¬ 
panding as it were into an aspect of 
terrible menace and even fiendish fury, 
so that she now seemed really awful in 
all the wild excitement of her feelings 
and in the storm which thus swept so 
fearfully over the radiant heaven of her 
sunny loveliness. 

4 Sister Marietta, your wrath pro¬ 
duces no effect upon me,’ said the old 
woman ; * nor shall it prevent me from 
warning you, while it is yet time, to 
abandon the cause and society of these 
wicked infidels who denominate them¬ 
selves Taborites. Leave them, I say ; 
return to those who will make you wel¬ 
come ; or else, Sister Marietta,’ added 
the crone, her countenance, naturally 
good-tempered in expression, becoming 
darkly ominous in its look, * or else 
must thou expect that thy righteous 
doom will sooner or later overtake thee, 
and that the Bronze Statue will claim 
its victim !’ 

‘Wretched woman, I defy thy me¬ 
naces!’ ejaculated Gloria, every pulse 
quivering and every vein throbbing with 
the fury that shook her from head to 
foot. ‘ Listen, Dame Martha,’ she con¬ 
tinued, in a somewhat calmer tone: 
then, fixing her lightning-flashing eyes 
upon the old woman with a look of deep 
significancy, she said, ‘ Were it not for 
that tremendous oath which I swore in 
the presence of those ghastly witnesses, 
I would impart to the ear of General 
Zitzka such intelligence as would 
prompt him to uproot that community, 
level their habitations to the ground, 
and inflict a fearful vengeance on all 
those who-’ 

‘ Ah ! but that oath binds thee. Sister 
Marietta!’ cried the old woman, with 
a taunting tone and a manner indicative 
of malignant triumph. 

‘ Beware how you insult me, Dame 
Martha !* said Gloria, her countenance 


becoming crimson with rage, and the 
deep glow descending to her neck and 
bosom ; ‘ for if I have vowed to be si 
lent, I have not sworn to spare my ene¬ 
mies !’ 

‘And if you treat me as an enemy,’ 
returned the old woman, 4 what is to 
prevent me from acting as one V 

4 I do not understand you,’ answered 
Gloria, in a tone of sovereign haughti¬ 
ness, while she drew up her noble form 
to its full height, and a queen-like dig¬ 
nity was expressed in dvery lineament 
and contour; the polished brow, the 
flashing eyes, the dilating nostrils, the 
curling lips, the expanding breast, and 
the rounding arms ! 

4 You do not understand me ?’ echoed 
Dame Martha; then, throwing a rapid 
glance around, and doubtless believing 
that as she saw no one near, this lonely 
appearance of the spot was to be indeed 
relied upon as favorable to the project 
which she was revolving in her mind, 
she suddenly drew a dagger from be¬ 
neath her upper garment, exclaiming, 

4 Now shalt thou accompany me whi¬ 
thersoever I may choose to lead, Sister 
Marietta, or instantaneous death-■’ 

But the crone’s sentence was cut 
short upon her lips ; for, swdftly as the 
arrow cleaves the invisible air, did Glo¬ 
ria draw forth a long, thin, sharp poi- 
nard from amidst the folds of her flow¬ 
ing robe, and, quickly as the blade 
gleamed in the sunshine, was it plunged 
into Dame Martha’s breast ! 

Without a moan she fell—without a 
convulsion she lay a corpse at Gloria’s 
feet! 

And it was at this moment that Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, having retraced his 
way from the Taborite outpost in the 
grove, made his appearance upon the 
scene ; but only to recoil in horror from 
the conviction that Gloria was a mur¬ 
deress ! 

4 Sir Knight, think not more darkly 
of me than I deserve,’ she hastened to 
exclaim in a tone which seemed to 
appeal to him for a merciful considera¬ 
tion of the case ; that woman menaced 
me —behold the dagger in her own 
hand ; she would have taken my life if 
I had not suddenly anticipated her fell 
intent-’ 

‘ Ah ! she threatened you, Gloria V 
said De Colmar, his generous nature 
causing him to experience a sentiment 
of delight at the springing up of any 
circumstance tending to lessen the 
amount ot that beauteous creature’s 
guilt; for his soul revolted at the idea 
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that a being with so angelic a form 
could have become suddenly stamped 
with the iniquity of a fiend. 

‘ Mark you the dagger in her hand, I 
say !* exclaimed Gloria. 4 Behold— 
even in death she clutches it, so terri¬ 
ble was her hatred against me ! so in¬ 
tense her thirst for my blood !* 

‘Alas! alas!’ said De Colmar, sur- 
vej'ing Gloria with looks that expressed 
a boundless compassion; %t sad is thy 
destiny, beauteous lady, which has led 
thee to the commission of this deed ! 
In true justice, thou art not to be blam¬ 
ed ; ’twas life against life, and the death 
of one was inevitable in order to save 
the existence of the other ! Yes, I do 
indeed behold that proof of the* menace 
which maddened thee to strike the fa¬ 
tal blow. But, oh! it is enough that 
the rough hands of man should be 
stained with blood, without the delicate 
fingers of woman becoming dabbled 
with the sanguine tide !* 

‘ Is it possible that you hate me for 
this deed V asked Gloria, approaching 
her countenance so close to De Colmar’s 
that ho felt her pure breath upon his 
cheeks, while her appealing, half-terri¬ 
fied, yet lustrous eyes gazed tenderly 
into his own, and she laid her taper 
lingers upon his hand. 

‘ Hate you ! Oh ! no, no—that were 
impossible !’ cried De Colmar, speaking 
however, in the generous and impulsive 
enthusiasm which prompted him to 
console the Daughter of Glory, and dry 
the tears which had started forth from 
her long lashes. ‘For your sister’s 
sake, if not for your own, must I re¬ 
spect and admire you ; aye, and love 
you as if I were your brother. But 
would to God that it were a man who 
had fallen this day, and that it were my 
hand which had slain him !* 

‘ Oh ! I am unhappy—most unhap¬ 
py !’ exclaimed Gloria, bursting now 
into an agony of tears. * I see that you 
recoil from me—that you look upon me 
as if I were a cold-blooded murderess 
—that it is only the generosity of your 
nature, and not the real state of your 
feeling, which has prompted you to 

speak kind words to me- r 

* Cease this passionate weeping, Glo¬ 
ria ; cease these bitter lamentations !’ 
interrupted De Colmar. 4 You mis¬ 
judge me ; you wrong me! I do not 
hate you ; I do not recoil from you—my 
God ! no; but I pity you ! I deplore the 
destiny which has led you to perpetrate 
this deed ; I lament the fate which has 
stained your hands with blood ! Oh ! 


believe me, Gloria—believe me, when I 
assure you it is in this light that I con¬ 
template the appalling catastrophe!’ 

4 And you still love me—as a sister V 
murmured Gloria, drooping her radiant 
head upon his breast. 

4 Do not doubt it!’ exclaimed the 
knight, gently disengaging himself from 
that contact which made him feel as if 
he were playing a treacherous part to 
the memory of Satanais. 

4 And if it had been my sister whose 
hand had done that deed,’ said Gloria, 
looking up into De Colmar’s eyes with 
an expression of countenance so strange 
—so delicately martyrized—so suppli¬ 
cating and so deprecating, that he ex¬ 
perienced at the moment an irresistible 
fascination, a melting tenderness steal¬ 
ing over him, as if he felt that had there 
been no Satanais in the world he could 
have loved Gloria dearly—dearly. 

4 What a strange question is this 
which you have asked me !’ he exclaim¬ 
ed, unable to withdraw his eyes from 
her ravishing countenance, which only 
required the olive tint and the raven 
hair to render it that of Satanais, so 
precisely the same was it in facial out- 
lirie and the form of all its lineaments. 

‘ How estrange question ?’ demanded 
Gloria, her pearly teeth shining between 
the rich redness of her lips. 4 1 ask 
you again, and I ask you seriously and 
earnestly, whether you would have re¬ 
coiled in horror from Satanais, had her 
hand dealt the blow V 

And, as she uttered the last words of 
her query, she turned shudderingly to¬ 
wards the corpse that lay upon the 
flowery bank of the river. 

‘ Gloria,’ said De Colmar, 4 1 should 
deplore the destiny which had prompt¬ 
ed this deed, as much in respect to Sa¬ 
tanais as with regard to yourself. But 
let us talk thereon no more, let us even 
cease to think, if possible, on so sad a 
subject. Behold—thus disappears the 
evidence of the deplorable adventure.* 

And he hurled the corpse of Dame 
Martha into the stream. 

4 Now, beauteous lady,’ continued 
the knight, 4 tell me in what manner I 
can serve you. In a few days I am 
compelled to leave Prague and return to 
Vienna,* he observed, with a profound 
sigh, as he thought of the conditions 
imposed upon him by his sable conquer¬ 
or of the preceding night. 

4 To Vienna !’ echoed Gloria. ‘ Oh ! 
if I dared-’ 

And she stopped short, casting down 
her eyes in modest confusion. 
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* Speak freely and openly,’ said De 
Colmar ; ‘ I have solemnly promised Sa- 
tannis to do thy behest in all things. 
Wilt thou not look upon me as a broth¬ 
er? wilt thou not believe that I can 
treat thee with the delicate attentions 
due to a sister ?’ 

‘ Oh ! how can I express my gratitude 
sufficiently V exclaimed Gloria, her coun¬ 
tenance lighting up with indescribable 
joy. ‘But I will at all events speak 
candidly and frankly. Know, thee, that 
I myself am desirous of repairing to 
Vienna, accompanied by the two hand¬ 
maidens whom my sister has left in at¬ 
tendance upon me-’ 

‘ You will accept, then, of the escort 
of myself and my pages ?’ said the 
knight. 4 Within six days I am bound 
to depart hence—Satanais has doubtless 
explained to you under what compulso¬ 
ry influence,’ he added, in a mournful 
tone. 

4 Yes, alas ! I know all,’ murmured 
Gloria, turning abruptly aside and cover¬ 
ing her countenance with both her 
hands. 

4 Oh ! you weep for your sister, you 
are inconsolable at being separated from 
her ?’ exclaimed De Colmar, in a tone 
of deep sympathy. 

4 My God ! if I could only tell you the 
truth now, at once !’ ejaculated Gloria, 
turning towards him with strange 
abruptness, and speaking with a hur¬ 
ried and almost passionate excitement. 

4 But no, no! I am mad to dream of it!’ 
she cried, immediately afterwards; 

4 not yet—not yet—’tis impossible ! At 
Vienna perhaps- ——’ 

And, suddenly checking herself, she 
assumed anattitudeof profound thought, 
while De Colmar’s eyes were rivetted 
upon her in mingled amazement and 
curiosity. 

What truth had she to reveal? what 
strange mystery was there to clear up? 
what secret hud she been seized with a 
sudden anxiety to make known at once? 
He dared not ask her, she was such a 
singular being, so romantic in all that 
concerned her, so unlike the rest of the 
female race, in her wild and wondrous 
destiny. 

‘Think no more of what I have just 
said,’ she observed, at length starting 
from her reverie ; ‘ or rather exercise 
your patience until the proper time 
shall come for me to reveal a mystery 
that will overwhelm you with amaze¬ 
ment, and yet account for so many things 
that have astonished you already—that 
are astonishing you now, and that will 


yet astonish you in future. But to di¬ 
vert the conversation into another chan¬ 
nel,’ she'continued more gaily, ‘ let me 
hasten to declare that I accept with gra 
titude and pleasure your proffered es¬ 
cort to Vienna. On the sixth morning 
hence, soon after sunrise, I will join 
you outside the city gate, opening upon 
the grand road that leads towards the 
Austrian frontier. And now, before I 
say farewell, tell me who is the young 
female whom you rescued from drown, 
ing; that is, if you be acquainted with 
her at all, so that 1 may know with 
what degree of distinction to treat her, 
as it is probable that after so severe a 
struggle with death she will remain my 
guest for two or three days.’ 

‘ She is the adopted daughter of cer¬ 
tain worthy peasants, dwelling in a fo¬ 
rest near Altendorf Castle,’ replied Sir 
Ernest de Colmar; ‘and although of 
humble birth, at least as % far as can be 
known, Angela Wildon possesses intel¬ 
ligence, beauty, and virtue sufficient to 
render her an ornament to a noble’s 
palace. All the care and attention which 
you may bestow upon her, Gloria,’ ad¬ 
ded the knight emphatically, ‘will be 
vouchsafed to a worthy object.’ 

‘You speak ardently in her favor,’’ 
said the Daughter of Glory, unable to 
conceal a certain expression of vexation 
in her tone. 

* Not more warmly than Angela de¬ 
serves,’ responded De Colmar, his voice 
and manner alike conveying a gentle 
remonstrance on account of that jealous 
feeling which he had not failed to per¬ 
ceive on Gloria's part. ‘ Last night, af¬ 
ter that dread conflict, I was left sense¬ 
less upon the heath ; and heaven alone 
can tell how long I should have remain¬ 
ed in that condition, or how soon death 
itself might have fastened upon me, had 
not Angela Wildon, while passing that 
way, tarried to succor me. You per¬ 
ceive therefore, Gloria, that I owe her 
no inconsiderable debt of grntitude ; and 
inasmuch as I was combatting in your 
sister’s cause when I experienced the 
defeat, which left me senseless on that 
waste where Angela found me, it will 
be but a graceful act on your part to 
treat that young woman with all pos¬ 
sible kinduess.’ 

‘ Oh! you cannot think that my na¬ 
ture is ungenerous !’ exclaimed Gloria, 
blushing deeply, for she saw that her 
jealousy had not escaped the notice of 
Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

‘ No, I am confident that you are too 
noble-minded to entertain pultry and 
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unworthy feelings/ he answered ; then, 
taking her hand, he pressed it cordially, 
saying, ‘ Farewell, Gloria, farewell, un¬ 
til the sixth morning hence.’ 

‘ Farewell!’ she murmured, throwing 
upon hiqn a look full of unutterable 
feeling, while her bosom swelled with 
the profound sigh which thus power 
fully upheaved it. 

The knight and the lady separated ; 
the former retracing his steps into the 
city, and the latter returning to her pa¬ 
vilion in the grove. 

But what idea was uppermost in the 
mind of each ? The assassination o 
Dame Martha 

Oh! the Daughter of Glory would 
have * given worlds that it should not 
have taken place ; or, at all events, that 
the deed should have remained con¬ 
cealed from Sir Ernest de Colmar; 
while, on his part, the knight would 
likewise have made no insignificant 
personal sacrifice to have saved Gloria 
from that blood-stain which was now 
upon her brow ! 

Nevertheless, the radiant being gave 
not way to despair; but more than once, 
as she traversed the grove on her way 
back to her pavilion, she repeated that 
strange and exulting ejaculation,— 4 He 
is mine ! he is mine /’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

LIONEL AND KONRAD. 

The reader will remember the in¬ 
structions which Sir Ernest de Colmar 
gave to his two pages respecting his de¬ 
sire that they should endeavor to find 
out the place of concealment where the 
Princess Elizabetha of Bohemia had 
sought refuge. * 

In pursuance of those commands, the 
youths held a consultation together; 
and their first step was to make inqui¬ 
ries whether any portrait of the prin¬ 
cess was in existence, so that they might 
obtain a view thereof, and by becoming 
acquainted with her highness’s personal 
appearance, be enabled to recognize her 
even under a disguise and false name. 
From worthy Master Templin they as¬ 
certained that there was indeed such a 
portrait in the pajace at the time of 
King Wenzel’s death; but whether it 
were still within those deserted walls, 
the worthy landlord could not say.— 
Moreover, the palace was shut up, the 
keys were in the possession of Zitzka, 


and it was not therefore an easy matter 
to obtain access to the portrait, even if 
it were still in the royal dwelling. But 
Lionel and Konrad were not to be 
daunted by any opposition, until expe¬ 
rience had proved it to be insurmount¬ 
able. They accordingly one night pene¬ 
trated into the palace by the simple 
process of breaking their way through 
a window ; and provided with the means 
of procuring a light, they wandered 
from room to room in search of the por 
trait. Their task seemed hopeless, 
and they were about to quit the spacious 
building under the impression that they 
had inspected every part of it, wheu 
they unexpectedly found themselves in 
a small sleeping-chamber which they 
had previously missed or overlooked. 

And what did they behold here ? A 
portrait! yes—but, to their unspeakable 
amazement, it was the exact represen¬ 
tative of a living original whom they had 
seen elsewhere ! 

You will not fail to recollect, gentle 
reader, a certain beautiful young lady 
to whoinrLionel had been introduced at 
that gorgeous festival where he and his 
fellow-page had become such welcome 
guests, under circumstances so myste¬ 
rious and romantic. That young lady 
was described by us as being of ravish¬ 
ing loveliness, attired in crimson velvet, 
and holding a variegated fan in her 
hand; and this fair creature it was whose 
portrait the youths now found in the 
royal palace ! 

But how did they acquire the assur¬ 
ance that it was the portrait of the 
. Princess Elizabetha ? Because the 
name appeared amidst the armorial 
blazonry which embellished the top of 
the ponderous frame ! 

Thus far, then, their researches were 
rewarded with success, They had dis¬ 
covered an important clue to the where¬ 
abouts of the princess; but for certain 
reasons which will appear hereafter, 
they were not only stricken with mingl¬ 
ed surprise and sorrow at the thought 
that she was an inmate of that splendid 
mansion where they had seen her, but 
they were likewise resolved to dare any 
peril and run any risk in order to re¬ 
move her thence. 

But how were they to discover where 
that mansion was situated ? The en¬ 
virons of Prague were dotted with nu¬ 
merous beautiful villas, and the youths 
knew not in which direction they had 
been conducted by the old woman, after 
they were blindfolded in the cemetery 
on the memorable night of their intro- 
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duction to the * terrestrial paradise,’ as 
the crone had denominated it. 

For several days did they wander 
about Prague and its vicinity, in the 
hope of meeting this ancient dame once 
more, and persuading her to conduct 
them back to the scene of pleasure. But 
in that anticipation they were disap¬ 
pointed ; the crone re-appeared not be¬ 
fore their eyes! 

It was verging towards sunset on the 
15th of August, the date of that memor¬ 
able night on which Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar fought as the champion of Satanais, 
that the two pages were walking to¬ 
gether upon the ramparts, when they 
suddenly attracted the notice of a lady 
of fine form and majestic bearing, who 
was hastening in the direction of the 
southern gate. She was closely veiled, 
but her rich attire, her queen-like gait, 
and the two well-dressed female de¬ 
pendants who followed her, denoted 
that she was a person of quality and 
consideration. 

Lionel and Konrad stood aside to 
make room for her ; and she was about 
to pass them, when an ejaculation of 
mingled pleasure and surprise burst 
from her lips; and stopping short, she 
raised her veil, thus revealing the 
grandly handsome countenance of the 
lady who had presided over the festival, 
and was indeed the mistress of the 
mansion at which it had taken place. 

The youths instantaneously recog¬ 
nized her; and, doffing their caps, they 
expressed the joy which they experi¬ 
enced at meeting her again, and the 
hope which they cherished of being 
permitted to visit her dwelling once 
more. With captivating affability did 
the lady assure them their desire should 
be gratified that very evening ; and re¬ 
placing her veil over her countenance, 
She bade them accompany her. 

To that picturesque cemetery which 
has already been mentioned more than 
once, did the party now proceed ; and 
on arriving at the little chapel on the 
outskirt of the burial ground, horses 
were found in readiness. Konrad and 
Lionel had to submit to the process of 
disguise and blindfolding by means of 
the ecclesiastical gowns and hoods ; and 
after an hour’s ride, they reached their 
destination. As on the former occa¬ 
sion, they were conducted to the toi¬ 
lette-chamber, where they bathed in 
tepid founts of rose-water and then as¬ 
sumed a rich and elegant apparel cho¬ 
sen from a well-furnished wardrobe. 

A little before midnight, the youths 


were escorted to the ante-room, in 
which the water-clock stood in a recess 
and the silver bell was suspended in the 
illuminated lantern; then, at the mo¬ 
ment when the clepsydra marked the 
magic hour and the tinkling chime sent 
forth its musical sound, the massive 
portals unfolded their gilded wings and 
the pages entered a second time amidst 
the roseate scene of pleasure. 

There was the same blaze of female 
loveliness which on the former occa¬ 
sion had burst in such overpowering 
splendor upon the vision of the ravish¬ 
ed youths ; there was the same con- ‘ 
gress of unrivalled charms; and there 
also was the same gorgeous magnifi¬ 
cence of the saloon. 

A glance amidst the throng of ladies 
gave Lionel and Konrad the welcome 
assurance that the object of their visit 
was indeed there; and the mental 
comparison which they each momen¬ 
tarily made between that fair creature 
and the portrait in the royal dwelling, 
placed beyond any possibility of doubt 
the fact that she was none other than 
the Princess Elizabetha of Bohemia. 

Amongst the gay gallants and hand¬ 
some cavaliers who were now present, 
the two pages beheld not the fine tall 
man who had worn the gold chain of a 
marquis, and who was the constant 
companion of the mistress of the man¬ 
sion on the previous occasion of their 
visit to this saloon of luxury, elegance, 
and pleasure. It also struck the youths 
that there was a partial shade of me¬ 
lancholy upon the countenance of their 
brilliant hostess, as if she regretted the 
absence of her noble friend, whoever 
he might be. 

And now, to the joy of Lionel, the 
mistress of the mansion presented him 
to t^ie Princess Elizabetha, while Kon¬ 
rad became the cavalier of the same 
young lady to whom his attentions were 
devoted on the former occasion. 

Seating himself by the side of the 
Princess, who, occupied a voluptuous 
ottoman, Lionel said, ‘Doubtless j r oudo 
not recognise me again, fair lady?’ 

‘ Yes, gentle cavalier, I had not for¬ 
gotten you,’ she responded, in a soft 
voice which was naturally melancholy 
and plaintive in tone. * But how hap¬ 
pens it that you have become a second 
time an inmate of this mansion ?* 

‘ Lady,’ said the young page, flinging 
a rapid glance around and assuring him¬ 
self that he could speak without the 
tear of being overheard by others, ‘ I 
^had a motive—a very particular mo- 
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tive in seeking an opportunity to pene¬ 
trate hither once more. But pray, I 
beseech, I implore you,—look as if our 
conversation were of a gay and indiffer¬ 
ent character-’ 

‘ Yes, continue !’ exclaimed the prin¬ 
ces, in an under tone; and she fixed 
her blue eyes searchingly upon the 
handsome countenance of the page. 

* I have a presentiment that you are 
here on my behalf, and I read frank¬ 
ness, candor, and chivalrous generosity 
in your features. Tell me, then, who 
are you?’ 

‘Is the name of Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar familiar to your highness ?’ inquired 
the youth, assuming at the same time 
a smiling aspect so as to cheat the rest 
of the company into the belief that he 
was playing the part of an agreeable 
cavalier and dispensing the usual com¬ 
pliments and flattery to his tair com¬ 
panion. ‘ Is that name known to your 
highness ? or shall I mention another 
and prouder-’ 

‘ Austria has not, then, deserted my 
interests altogether !’ interrupted . the 
princess, as soon as she had partially 
recovered from the amazement into 
which the youth’s words had thrown 
her. * Yes, the name of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar is indeed familiar to me. His 
excellency visited me some three weeks 
ago, in his capacity of envoy from the 

puissant Albert of Austria-But I 

am revealing secrets without knowing 
who you are,* exclaimed the princess, 
suddenly checking herself. * Tell me 
in the first place how you came to dis¬ 
cover the place of my imprisonment— 
or rather concealments she added hasti¬ 
ly ; * and how you ascertained that I 
am indeed the unhappy Princess of Bo¬ 
hemia?’ 

* Illustrious lady,’ whispered Lionel, 

4 when I tell your highness that I am 
but a humble page in the service of that 
same Sir Ernest de Colmar-’ 

* Oh ! then, I will trust you, good 
outh,’ interrupted the princess; ‘ for 
remember that your worthy master 

manifested the deepest sympathy to¬ 
wards me. What do you propose ? 
what do you wish ?’ she demanded, 
with feverish impatience, 
t • To bear you hence, royal lady, and 
place you under the protection ot Aus¬ 
tria,’ was the response, delivered in a 
low but solemn tone. 

* Oh ! heavens—what gratitude al¬ 
ready fills my heart!’ murmured Eli¬ 
zabeths, her eyes glittering with the 
uneasy expression of mingled joy and 


suspense. ‘But the plan of escape— 

the mode of departure hence-’ 

‘Neither I nor my fellow-page have 
any project arranged beforehand,’ an¬ 
swered Lionel. ‘Wo can only help 
your highness with our good will, our 
fidelity, and our swords. ’Tis for you 
to command, and for us to obey.* 

* Then not a moment is to be lost I* 
said Elizabetha, her heart fluttering 
like an imprisoned bird in its cage. 

‘ Within ten minutes the portuls of the 
saloon will be closed and the voluptuous 
revels will commence,’ she added, a 
burning blush suffusing her cheeks. 

‘ Now we may pass unnoticed through 
the ante-room. Come, let us fly !’ 

‘ Tranquillise yourself,’ whispered 
Lionel in an imploring tone, as he rose 
from the ottoman and gave the princess 
his arm. * The least excitement on the 
part of your highness, and we are un¬ 
done !’ 

‘ Fear nothing!’ responded Eliza^ 
betha. * I am now playing too grand a 
stake to risk its loss by any folly of my 
own. Is your companion following us?’ 
she demanded, as she passed slowly on 
towards the shining portals, leaning 
upon Lionel’s arm. 

‘Yes, he has quitted his fair com¬ 
panion on some pretence,’ answered 
the youth, perceiving that Konrad was 
close in the rear. * But is your royal 
highness well assured of the practica¬ 
bility of the step you are about to take?’ 

‘ I am aware that there is a subter¬ 
ranean passage which will most proba¬ 
bly lead us to safety,’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘ But if there is any opposi¬ 
tion—’ 

‘ Then bright swords and hard blows 
must decide the point,’ added Lionel, 
in a resolute tone. 

They now passed into the ante-room, 
where Konrad almost immediately join¬ 
ed them; and while affecting to be in¬ 
tent on contemplating the mechanism 
of the beautiful water-clock, they as¬ 
sured themselves with hasty glances 
that the numerous inmates of the sa¬ 
loon were too much occupied in conver 
sation, flirting, merriment, and tender 
whispering, to pay any particular atten¬ 
tion to their movements. 

Sauntering forth from the ante-room 
in an apparently leisurely manner, the 
princess and the two pages crossed the 
magnificent landing outside, descended 
the superb marble staircase, and reached 
the hall, which, fortunately for their 
desigu, was at the moment entirely de- 
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gerted by the menials usually in attend 
ance there. 

4 Thus far success has waited upon 
us,* observed the princess; ‘but now 
come the difficulty and the danger!’ 

Thus speaking, she opened a small 
but massive door standing in the shade 
of a recess beneath the splendid marble 
staircase, and a flight of steps appeared, 
the upper portion being illumined by 
the lustre of the rosy-tinted lamps hang¬ 
ing in the hall. 

Down these stone stairs the princess 
and the two young pages passed, clos¬ 
ing the door behind them; and they 
found that the lower part of the some¬ 
what precipitous descent was lighted 
by a lamp placed in a niche. 

Konrad possessed himself of this 
lamp, and, taking the lead, he advanced 
a few paces in front of the princess and 
Lionel. 

But scarcely had they proceeded a 
dozen yards alonp the vaulted subter¬ 
ranean passage, when a light flashed 
suddenly from a deep recess, ejacula¬ 
tions of mingled surprise and rage fell 
upon their ears, and in another moment 
several armed men, whose countenances 
were covered with black masks, rushed 
upon the princess and the two compan¬ 
ions of her flight, 

At the same instant Father Cyprian, 
bearing a torch in his hand, appeared 
npon the scene, exclaiming to his 
masked dependents, 4 Slaughter not the 
youths, but take them prisoners, and 
they shall become victims to the Bronze 
Statue and the Virgin’s Kiss !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE JOURNEY OF THREE DAYS. 

At this sudden appearance of the 
Carthusian priest and his dependants 
in the black masks, the Princess Eliza- 
betha uttered a piercing shriek and 
joined her hands in despair. Lionel’s 
sword instantly flew from its scabbard, 
and Konrad, dropping the lamp, like¬ 
wise grasped the weapon which he 
wore ; but resistance was vain ; a dozen 
armed men surrounded them, and they 
were overpowered in a moment. Then, 
having been forcibly enveloped and muf¬ 
fled in priests’ gowns, the youths were 
hurried along the subterranean passage 
ufc a rapid rate, while the screams of 
the Princess of Bohemia made them 
aware that she was boing borue back 


I again up the stone steps into the man¬ 
sion whence she had so fruitlessly en¬ 
deavored to escape. 

Not a word was spoken by those into 
whose power Lionel and Konrad had 
thus fallen; nor did they even know 
whether Father Cyprian was still with 
the party of men who were hurrying 
them onward, or whether he remained 
behind with the princess, 

In a few minutes a door was thrown 
open; and when they had passed, a 
portal clanged behind them with a din 
denoting its massive form and metallic 
strength; while the echoes which it 
raised, beating in prolonged reverbera¬ 
tions, showed that the rapid and myste¬ 
rious journey was still continued in a 
vaulted subterranean, paved, walled, and 
roofed with solid masonry. 

Even through the darkness of the 
cowls which had been drawn over their 
countenances, the youths could obtain a 
feeble glimpse of the beaming of a torch 
which some one carried in advance: 
now it paused again, another door was 
opened, on went the party, the door 
clanged behind, and the hurried pace 
was continued. In about ten minutes 
from the time when this mysterious 
march commenced through the silent 
subterranean, a third door was opened, 
an ascent of stone steps was mounted, 
another portal moaned on its hinges, 
and, having traversed a place which, 
as well as the youths could judge, ap¬ 
peared to be a vast marble hall, they 
emerged into the open air. Here they 
stopped short, and a voice exclaimed in 
a tone of authority, 4 Bring out the 
horses!’ 

It was Father Cyprian who spoke, 
and the pages therefore Required the 
certainty that the priest was at the 
head of the party. 

In a few minutes the trampling of 
iron-shod hoofs was heard ; the youths 
were compelled to mount each a steed, 
and on the backs of the animals were 
they bound by means of cords fastened 
to their ankles, and passing under the 
bellies of their horses. The party then 
rode off at a rapid pace : for an instant 
the echoes of an arched gate-way fell 
upon their ears ; then the din of the 
heavy hoofs on a draw-bridge succeed¬ 
ed, and in another moment the eques¬ 
trians entered upon a hard and gently 
sloping road, along which they pro¬ 
ceeded briskly. 

I or an hour was the journey continu¬ 
ed in profound silence; and the reader 
will scarcely require to be informed 
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that, brave as the young pages were, 
their reflections were not of the most 
pleasurable description. Although they 
had never seen the Bronze Statue in 
Altendoxf Castle—although they knew 
not even its existence, and had never 
before heard any allusion made to such 
an object—yet now it dwelt uppermost 
in their minds as something terrible in 
the extreme; for the Carthusian s 
words had proclaimed that they were to 
become its victims. 

The victims of what? Of a thing 
which, though only understood so lar 
as its own name explained its nature, 
now loomed upon them like a hideous 
and portentous shape from amidst the 
darkness of their own mental uncertain¬ 
ty ; an undefined yet dreadful form 
whose kiss perchance was death ! 

The aspect of that unknown terror 
which the imagination, when only slight¬ 
ly prompted, tortures itself to depict, 
is invariably more appalling than when 
the baleful object of alarm is fully ex¬ 
plained, or when the impending danger 
is viewed face to face ; and thus were 
the fears of the captive youths enhanc¬ 
ed, not only by the tremendous suspense 
caused by their ignorance of the. doom 
which awaited them, but likewise by 
the excruciating strainings made by 
their goaded fancy, to bring into vivid 
outlines their perplexed and bewildered 
notions of that menaced fate ! 

At the expiration of an hour, the 
party stopped at a way-side hostel, or 
inn, into which Konrad and Lionel 
were conducted ; and, the priests’ 
gowns being now taken off* them, they 
were desired to partake of some, re¬ 
freshment which was served up in a 
private room. Of this invitation they 
gladly availed themselves, so far as a 
cup of wine went; but they were in no 
humor to indulge in substantial food. 

Their vision being now relieved of 
the muffling cowl, they observed that 
there were four armed men, together 
with Father Cyprian, in company with 
them. The former removed their black 
masks while they partook of the meal 
to which they sate down; while the 
priest, placing himself a little way apart, 
ate a piece of bread and drank a draught 
of water. He never once glanced to¬ 
wards the two pages during the time 
they were thus all together at the inn ; 
but his myrmidons surveyed them with 
some attention from time to time ; and 
assuredly, never did more menacing 
oyes gleam forth from beneath the half- 
concealment of shaggy overhanging 


brows, or impart a sinister light to more 
villanous-looking countenances. 

The meal was concluded, the party 
remounted their steeds, and the youths 
were somewhat cheered to find that they 
were not to be again muffled in the 
gowns and cowls. For although the 
night—or rather morning, it being now 
two hours past midnight—was fearfully 
tempestuous, ns described in that chap¬ 
ter which narrates how Sir Ernest de 
Colmar went forth to do battle as the 
champion of Satanais, it was neverthe¬ 
less more agreeable to Lionel and Kon¬ 
rad to be able to breathe the air with¬ 
out hindrance, and to behold as much 
of the surrounding objects as the obscu¬ 
rity would permit, than to be hurried on 
headlong in the total darkness and the 
semi-suffocation of the cowl. 

The horses, refreshed by the halt and 
its accompanying bait, cantered bravely 
along the broad and even road which 
intersected verdant plains and emerald 
woods, now immersed in almost utter 
darkness; and in silence was the jour¬ 
ney continued. 

Two hours and upwards passed ; and 
then a faint glimmering began to appear 
in die eastern horizon. The direction 
where the glimpses of dawn were thus 
struggling through the darkly-curtained 
sky, enabled the youths to judge.that 
they were pursuing a southerly direc¬ 
tion. But so gloomily and tardily did 
daybreak advance, that it was some 
time before any objects save those which 
were quite near became visible, as the 
equestrian party careered along the 
road ; and it was now through a mist of 
white unwholesome vapor that more 
distant things began to stand out as it 
were from the receding darkness. Then 
did it strike Konrad and Lionel that 
certain features of the country through 
which they were passing were not al¬ 
together unfamiliar to them ; and, in a 
short space, they recognised and re¬ 
called to mind a few particular objects 
which they had observed on a previous 
occasion, and which convinced them 
that they were travelling.on the same 
road that they had pursued, though in 
the contrary direction, when journeying 
to Prague with their master, Sir Ernest 
de Colmar. 

And now, as the day advanced, the 
mist, which had at one period threaten¬ 
ed to turn into drizzling rain, cleared 
away from the presence of the reful¬ 
gent sun; the sky became a bright 
azure, with a few fleecy clouds passing 
languidly over, like the white sails of 
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far-off ships moving sluggishly on the 
bosom of a sapphire sea; the distant 
mountains, bursting forth from the va¬ 
nishing vapors, appeared as if their 
steeps were of burnished gold and their 
summits of sunny blue ; in the gardens 
the autumnal fruitage that gemmed the 
boughs and in the fields the yellow 
sheaves seemed to turn into living glo¬ 
ries ; and in the pellucid lake the ima¬ 
gery of its grove-girdled shores was 
traced in rippling shadows. 

But, oh I pale were the countenances 
and heavy were the hearts of Konrad 
and Lionel as they beheld all the gor¬ 
geous features and all the touching 
beauty of this splendidly sun-lit scene, 
for perhaps, while the world was awak¬ 
ing to the enjoyment of a new day and 
nature was decking herself in all her 
fairest and brightest garments, these 
youths were hastening on to the goal of 
some terrible doom! 

They glanced at each other ; but they 
had no looks of hope to exchange ; they 
glanced at the armed men, whose coun¬ 
tenances, on which the masks had not 
been replaced since they stopped at the 
way-side inn, were as menacingly sin¬ 
ister and brutally ferocious as ever; 
and they glanced at the Carthusian 
priest, but in his lineaments they be¬ 
held nought to encourage and nothing 
to reassure! Then their eyes met 
again, and in silent eloquence they si¬ 
multaneously expressed the same har¬ 
rowing idea, an idea which, if framed 
in words, would have been conveyed by 
the three dread monosyllables— 4 We 
are lost!' 

At about an hour after sunrise, the 
party stopped an another lonely hostel 
upon the road’s side; and there a sub¬ 
stantial breakfast was served up. But 
the youths could not eat. They were 
sick at heart; for their fate, whatever 
it was to be, seemed inevitable; and 
succor appeared beyond all hope. The 
landlord of the inn where they now 
halted, was a morose ill-favored man; 
and by certain looks of intelligence 
which passed between him and the 
armed bravos, it was quite clear that 
they were no strangers to each other. 
To appeal to that man was, therefore, 
evidently useless ; and even if his aspect 
had been good-tempered and benignant 
as an angel’s, he was powerless to as¬ 
sist the youths against such formidable 
odds as the priest’s party mustered. 

The halt at this inn lasted two hours, 
so that the steeds might be adequately 
refreshed. During this interval the 


youths were allowed to perform their 
ablutions, and even had an opportunity 
of laying down to repose themselves if 
they felt so inclined ; but they were 
narrowly watched the whole time that 
they enjoyed the temporary privilege 
of this retirement to a private chamber. 
And there, in that chamber, they threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, they 
wept, and they spoke of Linda and 
Beatrice, and far-off Vienna, and their 
beloved master; and the parents and 
relatives whom they were fated perhaps 
never to see more; and then they 
shudderingly and whisperingly asked 
each other what could be meant by the 
Bronze Statue and the Virgin’s Kiss ! 

But neither was enabled to hazard 
even a conjecture ; while their terrified 
looks and convulsing forms full plainly 
indicated that they both regarded the 
mystery as something appalling in its 
shadowy and incomprehensible outline. 

At the expiration of the two hours 
the journey was renewed ; and until 
sunset was it continued, with an occa¬ 
sional halt to procure refreshment and 
bait the horses. The night was passed 
at a hostel; and on the following morn¬ 
ing the travellers again set out at an 
early hour. Throughout this second 
day nothing occurred deserving special 
mention ; and the night was spent, like 
the preceding one, in comfortable quar¬ 
ters at a way-side inn. The third day’s 
journey commenced; and in the course 
of an hour the party reached a wood 
which the two pages speedily recog¬ 
nised as that in which the Taborite en¬ 
campment was pitched on the occasion 
when they accompanied their master 
to those head-quarters of the mighty 
Z itzka, 

1 hen they sighed profoundly as they 
exchanged looks of deep and mournful 
meaning; for they thought of Linda 
and Beatrice, those beauteous maidens 
whom they had seen in that grove for 
the first time, and whose images had 
ever since remained impressed on their 
hearts! 

The journey was continued in silence 
as heretofore ; and in another half hour 
the travellers reached a point where 
the road was intersected by a sinuosity 
of the Moldau, which takes its rise in 
the south of Bohemia, and stretches 
away in a northerly course. At the 
spot where the great high road thus 
ciossed the river by means of a rude 
wooden bridg3, the stream was narrow 
and shallow, and the banks sloped down 
with so gentle a descent, that it wae 
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both easy and safe to allow horses to 
enter the water to drink. 

The party accordingly halted for this 
purpose, and turning a little aside from 
the main road, the priest, the armed 
men, and the two pages, rode their 
steeds down the bank into the stream. 

But suddenly the Carthusian’s horse 
shied and gave unequivocal proofs of 
fear, and the priest would have been 
thrown into the river were he not an 
excellent horseman. His companions 
looked around for the cause of the ani¬ 
mal’s alarm, and their eyes fell upon the 
corpse of a female, which was lying 
amongst some weeds in the shade of an 
overhanging bush. 

The pages instantaneously averted 
their heads in disgust; the priest also 
reined back his horse—but the armed 
ruffians, familiar with death in all its 
ghastliest and most grisly shapes, rode 
towards the spot where the body lay. 
All on a sudden an ejaculation of min¬ 
gled amazement and horror burst from 
3ie lips of the foremost; and, springing 
from his steed, he unhesitatingly drew 
the corpse upon the bank. His com¬ 
panions, meanwhile, recognised it also, 
and the exclamation, * It is Dame Mar¬ 
tha !’ reached the ears of the Carthusian 
and the pages. 

Father Cyprian immediately dis¬ 
mounted, fastened his horse to a tree, 
and hastened to view the corpse. It 
was comparatively fresh, and the fea¬ 
tures were easily to be recognised, al¬ 
though the countenance was somewhat 
swollen and livid. But if there were 
any uncertainty in the matter, the wo¬ 
man’s attire placed her identity beyond 
a doubt; and the Carthusian, over¬ 
whelmed with amazement, ejaculated, 

• It is indeed Dame Martha !’ 

Some unaccountable feeling of curi¬ 
osity at that moment prompted the two 
pages to cast their looks upon the corpse, 
and they at once recognised the old wo¬ 
man who had first introduced them to 
the unknown mansion, their revisit to 
which threatened to cost them so 
dearly. 

4 Could this be an accident ? was the 
poor creature drowned ?* exclaimed Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian, speaking aloud, although 
in a musing manner; then recalling his 
recollections, he said, * It was but a few 
hours previous to the incident which 
made these dangerous youths my pri¬ 
soners, that I saw Dame Martha at the 
hostel near the heath.’ 

4 By heaven ! she hath been foully 
dealt with,’ cried the armed man who 


had dragged the corpse ashore; and, 
stooping down, he drew forth the po¬ 
niard which had remained in the breast, 
where it was plunged to the very hilt. 

Father Cyprian mechanically took the 
dagger from his hand ; but as ho examin¬ 
ed the flexible blade, and the elegantly 
worked silver hilt, his countenance sud¬ 
denly changed, and an expression of ex¬ 
treme uneasiness passed over it. Then 
he reflected profoundly for upwards of 
a minute, and at length starting abrupt¬ 
ly from his reverie, he secured the po¬ 
niard beneath his gown. 

Meantime the four armed men gazed 
upon him with deep interest and cu¬ 
riosity ; but be it well understood that 
during the entire progress of this scene 
on the bank of the Moldau, the two 
pages had been watched in such a man¬ 
ner that they had no chunce of effecting 
an escape by galloping away suddenly; 
and the ropes fastened to their ankles, 
and passing beneath their horses’ bellies, 
prevented them from leaping off and 
trusting to the agility of their limbs. 

4 This occurrence,’ said the Carthu¬ 
sian, after a long pause—and as he spoke 
he glanced towards the corpse, thereby 
intimating that he alluded to the murder 
of Dame Martha— 4 this occurrence 
somewhat changes my plans. I must 
return without delay to Prague, for if 
the renegade and perjured Sister Ma¬ 
rietta be assuming the offensive, our 
friends in the neighborhood may be en¬ 
dangered. Continue ye your journey, 
therefore, my faithful friends,’ added the 
priest, casting his eyes upon the four 
armed men consecutively; 4 and let 
everything be accomplished precisely as 
if I were present to see it done.’ 

He spoke these last words with a sig- 
nificancy to which his myrmidons re¬ 
sponded by means of looks, that showed 
how fully they comprehended him, and 
how zealous they were to perform his 
behest; and this dumb show on their 
part failed not to strike the youths with 
its ominous expression. 

Father Cyprian was about to remount 
his horse, when Lionel hastily exclaim¬ 
ed, 4 May it please your reverence to 
grant me a few moments’ private con¬ 
versation V 

4 To what effect, boy ?’ demanded the 
Carthusian in a cold tone, as he eyed 
the page suspiciously and sternly. 

4 If I choose to speak aloud whatever 
I may have to say,’responded the youth, 

4 1 should not have solicited an audience 
apart from the rest,’ and he glanced to¬ 
wards his armed custodians. 
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‘ Stand back, then!’ exclaimed the 
priest; and at this command the bravos 
retired to a short distance, leaving Lio¬ 
nel and Konrad together with the Car¬ 
thusian. * Now speak, and let your 
words bo brief and to the purpose,’ said 
the latter. 

‘ I know not, holy father,’ resumed 
Lionel, in alow and earnest tone, ‘what 
doom there maybe in store for my com¬ 
panion and myself, but so darkly menac¬ 
ing were your words, that we have na¬ 
turally prepared ourselves for the worst. 
I would however beseech your reve¬ 
rence to reflect well ere you proceed to 
any fatal extremes against us ; not only 
for our sake do I thus beseech you, but 
likewise for your own ; inasmuch as he 
whom we serve has the power to wreak 
a deadly vengeance on those who may 
injure us.’ • 

* You allude to the man calling him¬ 
self Sir Ernest de Colmar ?’ exclaimed 
the Carthusian, fixing his eyes angrily 
upon the countenance of Lionel. ‘ Ah! 
that menace of yours shall not serve 
your purpose, boy; for I am not to be 
intimidated thus I For look you, I know 
more of your master than you think.’ 

‘Ah! you kuowhim?’ ejaculated Lio¬ 
nel and Konrad, both as it were in the 
same breath. 

‘Yes, I know him to be an impostor 
and a cheat,’ replied the Carthusian, 
with exceeding bitterness of tone.— 
* Having gotten possession, heaven only 
knows how,of a letter which 1 addressed 
some time back to his Sovereign High¬ 
ness the Duke of Austria, he availed 
himself of that document to obtain my 
confidence, doubtless with a view to 
serve his own sinister purposes in some 
way or another. Then by means of a 
forged credential, he endeavored to pass 
himself off amongst the nobles of Bohe¬ 
mia as the representative of Duke Al¬ 
bert at the council. But fortunately he 
was detected and unmasked at that as¬ 
sembly.’ 

* Impossible !’ exclaimed Lionel, col¬ 
oring with indignation. 

* Your Reverence knows not what 
you say,* cried Konrad, in amazement. 

‘ By the blessed Virgin ! if you pro¬ 
voke me to convince you how well your 
master’s true character is known to 
me,’ returned the Carthusian, in a tone 
that was malignantly taunting and bit¬ 
terly sarcastic; ‘ I have no objection to 
gratify you on that head ! Look you, 
insolent boys, and mark well what I am 
about to reveal to ye. When your mas¬ 
ter arrived in Prague, he was a bearer 


of a letter from Lord Rodolpli to the 
Baron of Altendorf. In that communi¬ 
cation the young nobleman bade his fa¬ 
ther beware of Sir Ernest de Colmar. 
More 'than this he could not say, inas¬ 
much as his letter might have been 
oppned by him to whom its delivery 
was entrusted. But the hint that Lord 
Rodolph conveyed was sufficient to ex¬ 
cite the suspicions of the Bat op of Al¬ 
tendorf respecting your master. He 
accordingly despatched a letier secretly 
and speedily to Vienna, with orders to 
institute the most searching inquiries 
into the character of Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar and all that regarded him. The 
agent thus employed was to devote him¬ 
self strictly to this business, and to this 
only, so that his attention might not be 
diverted into other channels. Well, he 
set oft', he reached Vienna, and there 
he remained only a single hour, for his 
inquiries were answered with an un¬ 
expected promptitude.’ 

‘ And those inquiries-’ exclaimed 

Lionel. 

‘ Interrupt me not, arrogant boy,’ 
said the priest, his tone increasing in 
severity. ‘You can well divine how 
those inquiries were answered! For 
the very first question put by our agent 
on his arrival at Vienna elicited the 
startling response that there was no 
such person known about the Ducal 
Court as Sir Ernest de Colmar. Not 
entirely satisfied with this information, 
the messenger repaired to the herald’s 
office in the Ducal Chnncery, and there 
he inspected the list of the knights of 
the duchy. But the name of Ernest 
de Colmar figured not therein ! Then, 
without tarrying another moment in 
Vienna, and without deeming it neces¬ 
sary to ask another question, the mes¬ 
senger set out on his return to Prague. 
Thus was it that your master became 
known as a vile impostor; and had it 
not been that he received the protection 
of Zitzka, whose spy he doubtless is, 
the vengeance of the Bronzo Statue 
would have assuredly overtaken him 
ere this, despite his escape from ms, 
who are its sworn instruments, on an 
occasion wherewith you are doubtless 
well acquainted.* 

The Carthusian alluded to that mem¬ 
orable night when Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar was rescued from his power by the 
Count de Rosenberg. 

‘ Your Reverence has said much that 
has amazed me,’ exclaimed Lionel, 
when the priest had done speaking; 

‘ but some portion of your speech ad- 
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mits of ready explanation. In the first 
place, let me assure your Reverence 
that neither my fellow-page nor myself 
were acquainted with any circumstance 
that concerns the alleged unmasking of 
our beloved chieftain ; nor were we 
aware that he had ever encountered^ 
much less escaped from, any such peril 
as that mysterious and vaguely under¬ 
stood danger which is associated with 
the name of the Bronze Statue. Thus 
far, everything your Reverence has 
stated is new to us. But of that no 
matter. For the point to which it be¬ 
hoves me to direct the attention of your 
Reverence, is the aspersion you have 
thrown on our revered master, than 
whomtbere breathes not a nobler chief¬ 
tain nor a mightier hero in Christen¬ 
dom.’ 

‘Silence, false-speaking youths!* ex¬ 
claimed Father Cyprian. 4 No words 
of thine can outweigh the facts which 
proclaim your master an impostor, an 
adventurer, and a cheat! Why, your 
very presence in the mansion where 
the Princess of Bohemia dwells fur¬ 
nishes another proof of your chief’s 
duplicity. Despite of the oath which 
he swore tQ me never to betray, even if 
he should discover, the place where her 
royal highness had found an asylum, he 
sent you thither-’ 

* As heaven is our witness,’ ejaculat¬ 
ed Lionel solemnly, ‘Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar gave us no clue to that mansion. 
We are even at this moment unacquain¬ 
ted with its situation; we know not its 
locality. Introduced thither blindfolded 
—in the first instance by an old woman 
who invited us to accompany her—in 
the second instance by the lady of the 
mansion herself —* 

‘ Ah ! is all this the real truth ?’ ex¬ 
claimed the Carthusian, fixing his eyes 
penetratingly upon Lionel for a few mo¬ 
ments—then turning them with the 
same keenness of observation upon 
Konrad. ‘ But the old woman of whom 
you have spoken-’ 

4 Lies there, a corpse !* answered the 
«lder page, who was acting as spokes¬ 
man throughout this colloquy; and his 
response was given with a promptitude 
corresponding with the firmness and 
decision that marked the sincerity of 
all his observations. 

4 Be it, then, as you say,’ exclaimed 
the priest, 4 be it granted that you ob¬ 
tained not admission to the mansion 
through any promptings derived from 
the lips of the individual calling himself 
Sir Ernest de Colmar; the fact proves 


not that he is an honest man in other 
respects, nor gainsays the imputation 
which I have affirmed against him.* 

4 Oh! reverend father,’ said Lionel, 
letting the reins fall on the horse’s neck 
and joining his hands with exceeding 
earnestness of gesture, 4 if I were to 
reveal to your ears a startling truth, 
would you not forego that vengeance 
which you have threatened to wreak 
upon my companion and myself? And 
in thus seeking to save our lives, in 
making you acquainted with that truth 
to which I have alluded, in confiding to 
you a secret of the grandest impor¬ 
tance, 1 am well assured that my much*- 
loved master will pardon me, for he 
himself is kind, and good, and merciful 
—and humble as Konrad and myself 
are, he would not allow a hair of our 
head to be injured !* 

4 What mean you ? Speak !’ ex¬ 
claimed Father Cyprian, surveying the 
young page with mingled wonder and 
curiosity. ‘But beware,* he added, 
immediately afterwards, his manner 
losing its interest and his tone its ex¬ 
citement, ‘beware, I say, how you 
trifle with me, for you know not the 
tremendous power which I wield !’ 

4 No, no, I am not trifling with your 
reverence !’ cried the elder page. 4 But 
this secret must be breathed to your 
ears alone ; and those men-’ 

4 They cannot hear a syllable of our 
discourse,’ said Father Cyprian, ap¬ 
proaching close to Lionel, who bent 
forward on his saddle, for the priest, be 
it recollected, was on foot all this time, 
he having dismounted in the first in¬ 
stance to obtain a nearer view of the 
corpse of Dame Martha. 4 And now 
speak! what is the profound mystery 
—what is the secret to which you have 
alluded ?’ 

4 Draw nearer, holy father,—nearer 
still,’ said Lionel, 4 for the revelation 
which I am about to make, must not 
even be trusted to the breeze nor to the 
echo. In a word, Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar-* 

And the young page finished his sen¬ 
tence in the lowest possible whisper. 

4 Ah ! by heaven—I understand it 
all!’ exclaimed the Carthusian, with a 
start the suddenness of which indicated 
how completely he was wonder-stricken 
by the secret he had that moment 
learnt. 4 Yes, all is clear and intel¬ 
ligible now ! Fool, fool that I was not 
to suspect the real truth!’ 

4 And now your reverence will spare 
Konrad and myself?’ said Lionel 
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But the Carthusian heeded not the 
question. Falling into a profound re¬ 
verie, he rapidly surveyed the aspect 
that all his schemes and interests now 
presented in the new light which the 
discovery he had just made threw upon 
them; and for upwards of a minute 
his ears and eyes were closed to all ex¬ 
ternal impressions. At length, as if 
struck by a sudden idea which had 
started up from amidst the current of 
1 his thoughts, he raised his searching 
eyes towards Lionel’s countenance, ob¬ 
serving, * You and your fellow-page 
* have been initiated in the mysteries of 
that mansion where you found the 
Princess Elizabetha V 

The tell-tale blush which instantly 
mantled upon the cheeks of the two 
pages afforded a sufficient answer to the 
priest’s question. 

4 And you have not as yet made any 
revelations on that subject to your 
master?* said Father Cyprian, inqui¬ 
ringly. 

4 Oh ! no,—no !’ responded Lionel 
shudderingly. 4 We were bound by an 
oath so terrible, so solemn, and in the 
presence of such dreadful, ghastly, ap¬ 
palling witnesses-* 

4 Then never shall you have an op¬ 
portunity of breaking that oath V ex¬ 
claimed Father Cyprian, with menac¬ 
ing abruptness. 

And, as he gave utterance to those 
words, he beckoned the armed men to 
approach. The signal was obeyed in 
an instant; the youths were again sur¬ 
rounded by their guards ; and the priest 
sprang upon his steed. A few rapid 
instructions did he whisper to the ear 
of the senior bravo of the party ; then, 
wheeling his horse skilfully round, he 
urged his animal up the bank; and, 
striking into the main road once more, 
he gallopped off in the direction of 
Prague. 

All this latter portion of the scene 
occurred in less than a minute, and the 
two young pages found, to their bitter 
disappointment and increased terror, 
that the revelation of the secret which 
, they hoped would prove the talisman of 
their safety, had only tended to confirm 
i the vindictive priest in his dark and 
mysteriously terrible intentions towards 
them. 

Exchanging looks of blank despair, 
the unhappy youths were constrained 
to resume their journey in the midst 
of the formidable escort; and thus, 
while Father Cyprian was retracing his 
way in a northerly direciion towards 


the Bohemian capital, the little party 
continued their southern route at a ra¬ 
pid pace. 

In a short time they reached the spot 
at the cross-roads where Sir Ernest de 
Colmar had met Father Cyprian for the 
first time, as related in one of the open¬ 
ing chapters of our narrative; but the 
little chapel was no longer to be seen ! 
The place which it had occupied was 
strewn with its ruins, a signal proof 
that the Taborite Reformers had passed 
that way! 

It was about six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing when the party of horsemen came 
in sight of Altendorf Castle, the towers 
of which were instantaneously recog¬ 
nised by the youthful pages. But now 
the leader of the little band struck into 
a bye path across the fields; and, pur¬ 
suing a circuitous route, the party 
skirted the enclosed grounds on which 
the back of the Castle looked. In a 
short time they reached that portion of 
the great forest which has been so 
often alluded to as stretching up to the 
extremity of the right wing oi the old 
feudal fortalice. 

Amidst the maze of verdure did the 
horsemen ride for some short distance, 
until they reached a little chapel, which 
had survived the rage—most likely be¬ 
cause it had escaped the notice—of the 
of the Taborites, when Zitzka led them 
to the subjugation of the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Bohemia. 

At this spot the party halted ; and the 
armed men, dismounting, fastened their 
horses amidst the trees. They then 
suffered the two pages to alight; and 
one of the bravos departed in the di¬ 
rection of the castle gate. His ab¬ 
sence lasted for upwards of half an 
hour ; and when he returned, it was in 
company with an old man whom the 
pages instantly recognised as Hubert 
the steward. 

The look which this functionary 
threw upon them showed that the re¬ 
cognition was mutual; and it even 
struck both Lionel and Konrad that an 
expression of compassion and sympathy 
flashed in that rapid glance and appear¬ 
ed upon the old man’s lip. But if it 
were so, it disappeared in a moment; 
and the unhappy boys felt their hearts 
sink within them as the steward began 
to whisper earnestly apart with the 
leader of the band. 

In a few minutes, during which Li¬ 
onel and Konrad endured the most tor¬ 
turing suspense, Hubert accosted them, 
saying, * You must submit to be bound, 
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young men, ere you accompany me 
whither I am about to lead you ; but I 
warn you that if the slightest cry for 
Buccor should escape the tongue of 
either, a gag shall instantly be applied 
to the lips of the offender.’ 

Having thus spoken in a tone which, 
though cold and severe, had the least, 
least tremulousness in it, Hubert turned 
abruptly away from the two youths, 
whom the bravos thereupon hastened 
to bind in such a manner that though 
rendered powerless for resistance or 
escape, they were nevertheless enabled 
to walk. 

When this process was completed, 
Hubert raised a trap-door of the little 
chapel, and a descent of stone steps ap¬ 
peared. 

Never—never had there been such a 
moment in the lives of the unfortunate 
youths as this one, when they were 
commanded to follow Hubert down that 
entrance into a subterranean passage 
leading to heaven only knew what hor¬ 
ror, what torture, what frightful doom! 
For now that thing which for three 
nights and three days had haunted 
them like a demon-spectre—that Bronze 
Statue which had been proclaimed the 
instrument and the means of their fate, 
assumod a more tremendous shape to 
their imagination and became more dis¬ 
tinctly appalling to their mental view ! 

Such was the fearful condition of 
their minds—such was the harrowing 
state of their souls, as the unhappy 
youths descended the stone steps lend¬ 
ing to the subterranean which they be¬ 
held stretching away into total dark¬ 
ness. For it was yet bright day upon 
the earth, and the beams of the sun, as 
the glorious orb was sinking towards its 
western home, illuminated the interior 
of the chapel and penetrated even be¬ 
yond the bottom of the staircase of solid 
masonry. 

Hubert, who led the way, now light¬ 
ed a lamp, which he took from a niche 
in the damp wall of the subterranean, 
which went shelving down with a steep 
incline. The youth followed him, and 
two of the armed men brought up the 
rear. 

A solemn silence prevailed, broken 
only by the echoes of the footsteps of 
those who were thus threading the 
passage ; but at every pace which Kon¬ 
rad and Lionel took, somo new idea of 
impending horror started up in their 
minds, making their blood run cold in 
its crimson channels, and their brows 


throb with the fever of the most agoniz¬ 
ing, the most poignant excitement. 

In a few minutes the subterranean 
passage, which first sloped downward, 
next proceeded straight, and then rose 
with a steep ascent, terminated at a 
small door. This Hubert opened by 
means of a key which he had about 
him; and the party entered a place 
which, by the feeble beaming of the 
lamp borne by the old steward, struck 
the youths as being a subterranean pri¬ 
son ; for the low vaulted roof and the 
groined arches were supported by mas¬ 
sive pillars, and the echoes raised by 
the footsteps of the party, reverberated 
again and again, until they died away in 
the sinister and dreaded distance, which 
was shrouded in impenetrable dark¬ 
ness. 

But they had not advanced many 
paces into this subterranean, ere the 
two pages began to perceive white 
things, of ominous shape, gleaming 
ghastly from amid the obscurity, and 
likewise black objects standing out as it 
were in ebon gloom from the darkness 
that shrouded the place ; and they soon 
became aware that they were in a vast 
succession of vaults, filled with tombs, 
some of white and some of black mar¬ 
ble. 

Skirting the low but massive wall 
from which the groined arches rose at 
short intervals, Hubert led the way as 
far as an iron grating that communicat¬ 
ed with a wide and handsome marble 
staircase, fronring the great central ave¬ 
nue which divided the place of sepul¬ 
chre. Turning into that avenue, the 
steward continued to lead the way, 
amid the numberless tombs that appear¬ 
ed on either side ; and all this time not 
a word was spoken, not a syllable fell 
from the lips of a soul. 

At the extremity of the avenue an¬ 
other door was opened ; and now the 
youths were conducted into that cham¬ 
ber where the infernal machinery de- : 
veloped its appalling features to their 
view. 

Aghast they stood, gazing upon it, so 
amazed and horror-stricken that their 
minds were scarcely capable of forming 
any conclusion relative to its use; al¬ 
though the conviction was carried to 
their souls that the diabolical mechanism 
was connected with the awful doom 
which hung over their own heads, and 
to which every step they were taking 
brought them nearer and nearer. 

Fascinated by the dread machinery, 
they would have stood to contemplate it 
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in the same manner as the bird or the 
mouse is transfixed bv the eyes of the 
serpent; but the, armed men urged 
them on, and Hubert led the way along 
a narrow passage, then up a flight of 
granite steps, to a room of moderate di¬ 
mensions, where numerous jars, bottles, 
and implements stood upon a table. 

This chamber was hastily traversed ; 
another short, low, and vaulted passage 
was threaded, and a door admitted the 
party into a spacious place where the 
light of the lamp borne by Hubert 
brought out as it were from the dark¬ 
ness the gleaming outlines of a vast co¬ 
lossal figure! 

Powers of heaven ! with reeling brains 
and hearts that sickened as if the very 
life were shrinking from them, did the 
unhappy youths thus find themselves at 
length in the presence of the Bronze 
Statue ! 

With wild looks and choking accents 
did they endeavor to murmur a prayer 
the instant the conviction reached their 
souls that the giant-image was a repre¬ 
sentative of the Blessed Virgin; but the 
armed men forced them rudely away 
from its vicinage, compelled them to 
traverse the spacious apartment, and 
forced them to follow Hubert into a 
small circular chamber, where a block 
of granite served for a hassock in front 
of a crucifix standing in a niche. 

* Kneel, young men—kneel!’ said the 
old steward, in a solemn tone ; * kneel, 
and make your peace with heaven, foi 4 
in a few minutes your career will close 
upon earth!’ 

Stupified with the numbness of an 
unspeakable terror, the unhappy youths 
mechanically obeyed the directions of 
the steward ; and kneeling down on the 
granite block, they endeavored to pray 
in the presence of that rude stone cru¬ 
cifix. 

But their tongues clave to the roofs 
of their mouths, and their throats were 
parched as if they had swallowed ashes. 

Suddenly a bell rang in some distant 
passage or vault, and in a few minutes a 
door opened opposite to the one by 
which the party had entered the circu¬ 
lar chamber* 

The dismal sound of the bell had 
startled the youths somewhat from that 
stupefaction of the senses into which 
they had fallen ; and hearing the door 
open, they turned their eyes in that di¬ 
rection with a fearful presentiment that 
new horrors were in store for them. 

Nor were they mistaken ; for, slowly 
emerging from the darkness of a pas¬ 


sage with which that door communicat¬ 
ed, three tall v figures, completely muf¬ 
fled in black gowns, and with their faces 
wrapped in the funereal cowls, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

4 Wherefore were we summoned V 
demanded the foremost, in a deep se¬ 
pulchral voice which sounded as if spo¬ 
ken by a corpse ascending a grave. 

4 To inflict the vengeance of the 
Bronze Statue and the Virgin’s Kiss!’ 
was Hubert’s solemn response. 

The youths heard and saw no more; 
stricken senseless with ineffable terror, 
they fell back from the granite block on 
which they were kneeling, and dropped 
heavily upon the stone-paved floor. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE STEWARD AND THE MUFFLED 
FIGURES. 

When Lionel and Konrad awoke to 
consciousness again, they found them¬ 
selves supported in the arms of the three 
tall figures muffled in black gowns; and 
►he shuddering looks which the unhap¬ 
py youths cast about them, showed that 
they were still in the circular chamber. 
Hubert, holding the lamp up, was gaz- 
ing upon them with an indefinable ex¬ 
pression : it might be compassion, or it 
might be a deeply concentrated gloating 
over their wretchedness, they knew not 
which ! 

On one side stood the two armed men 
who had followed them down into the 
dread subterraneans of Altendorf Cas¬ 
tle : on he other was the stone cruci¬ 
fix in the niche, with the granite has¬ 
sock near. 

It was not, then, a hideous dream 
through which the pages had passed: 
no, Oh ! no, it was an appalling reality; 
and they had indeed beheld that ac¬ 
cursed machinery, yes, and looked like¬ 
wise upon the Bronze Statue! 

Oh ! language has power to concen¬ 
trate all the force of emphasis and all 
the meaning of epithets sternly strong, 
and the artist’s pencil may depict the 
most harrowing scenes which the hu¬ 
man imagination can conjure up: but 
the world has no longue and the limner 
has no ability to convey an adequate por¬ 
traiture of that tearless horror and im¬ 
measurable despair which fastened up¬ 
on and emvrapt the youths as their eyes 
thus opened again and memory resum¬ 
ed its empire. 
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One of the muffled figures held a small 
phial in his hand; and by a certain burn¬ 
ing taste which remained in the mouths 
of the pages, they instantaneously per¬ 
ceived that some potent fluid had been 
used to restore them to consciousness. 
The cords had likewise been removed 
from their limbs for the purpose of fa¬ 
cilitating their recovery: and thus did 
it seem as if an exquisite refinement of 
human cruelty had brought them back 
to life in order that they might be deliv¬ 
ered up to a terrible death ! 

Rising to their feet, and thus disen¬ 
gaging themselves from the support of 
those three figures whose funeral pres¬ 
ence appalled them—Lionel and Kon¬ 
rad threw themselves into each other’s 
arms ; and, believing that death was at 
hand, they gave vent to a passionate 
outburst of grief, while sobbing forth 
their sad farewells forever ! 

44 This is unworthy of us,” at length 
said the elder page, obedient to an im¬ 
pulse of suddenly reviving courage, 
44 Let us meet our fate with Christian 
fortitude.” 

“ Oh ! if it were in the battle-field, 
Lionel,” exclaimed Konrad, in atone of 
mingled bitterness and agony, “we 
would not disgrace our sex, our nation, 
or our illustrious master. But to die 
thus, in the bowels of the earth, unseen, 
unpitied, unprayed for. Oh! it is this , 
it is this which rends my soul with an¬ 
guish and pierces me to the very quick.” 

“ Are there no means of moving ye to 
compassion ]” demanded Lionel, glanc¬ 
ing earnestly round upon Hubert and 
the armed men, but withdrawing his 
looks shudderingly from those three 
muffled figures whose very presence 
seemed to stagnate the current of his 
blood: for in spite of himself the thought 
wound itself cold and snake-like round 
his heart, that those black cowls so com¬ 
pletely drawn over them concealed eith¬ 
er the heads of skeletons or the coun¬ 
tenances of the dead! 

“ Compassion is not a word to be men¬ 
tioned here !” spoke one of those appal¬ 
ling mysterious shapes, in a voice which 
appeared to come from some hollow 
depth : and, O merciful God ! how those 
caverrf-like ones crept slowly, slowly, 
slowly through the blood of the two 
young pages who were thus enduring 
the gradient agonies of ten thousand 
deaths. 

For the mighty torrent overwhelms 
and sweeps away its victims at once ; 
there is a shriek, a struggle, and all is 
over. Death in that case is no tortur¬ 


er ! But when the water is suffered to 
fall drop by drop upon the exposed and 
shaven head, and always precisely upon 
the samo spot, then the anguish be¬ 
comes excruciating, maddening, goad¬ 
ing, and body and soul writhe, and twist, 
and convulse beneath the hellish inflic¬ 
tion. In this case it is that Death is 
the torturer! 

So was it with Lionel and Konrad , 
For if their oppressors had taken their 
lives at once either by the halter or the 
sword, they would have met their fate 
boldly, well knowing that it was like a 
rapid and desperate plunge into a whirl¬ 
ing torrent where annihilation must be 
instantaneous ; but to march them down 
from the bright sunshine into the bowels 
of the earth, to conduct them amidst the 
awful silence of tombs, to lead them 
through a place where a frightful me¬ 
chanism harrowed their souls, to con¬ 
front them suddenly with that Bronze 
Statue which was the Virgin in seem¬ 
ing but might be a Fiend in sooth, and 
then to introduce them to a rude chapel 
which appeared the very threshold of 
Death’s dark and ghastly kingdom, and 
where three sable-muffled shapes stole 
in upon them, noiselessly, as black 
snakes and ominously as gliding spec¬ 
tres from the grave, oh! this was the 
torture of the dropping water that mad¬ 
dened, and goaded, and frenzied, and 
excruciated ere the crowning consum¬ 
mation came ! 

And then, Almighty God ! had they 
heard aright ? Those words, those fa¬ 
tal words which bade them speak not of 
compassion there, words which extin¬ 
guished in a moment the last flickering 
of hope’s lamp in their souls, and en¬ 
veloped them in the stupendous dark¬ 
ness of despair! 

* Konrad, farewell! once more I bid 
thee farewell!’ murmured Lionel, after 
a pause of nearly a minute, during which 
a profound silence prevailed, and every 
one was motionless ns a statue in that 
circular chapel. 

4 Farewell, Lionel—dear Lionel— 
farewell!’ sobbed the younger page, 
throwing himself upon his comrade’s 
breast and weeping bitterly. 

4 Courage, Konrad, courage!’ ex¬ 
claimed Lionel, in a tone full of holy 
soothing. 4 God will avenge us sooner 
or later ; for He will permit no iniquity 
to remain long unpunished.’ 

4 Oh ! if we could only forward a last 
word, or some memorial, to our beloved 
master,* cried the younger page, with¬ 
drawing himself from his friend’s em- 
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brace, ‘ and likewise to those innocent 
and lovely maidens whose images have 
dwelt in our hearts.* 

* Linda and Beatrice will never know 
our fate, Konrad,’ interrupted Lionel; 
* and it were better, oh ! far better that 
it should be thus !’ 

* Time is wearing on, young men,’ 
said Hubert, in a low and even tremu¬ 
lous tone ; 1 and once more must I com¬ 
mend ye to your devotions.’ 

The pages grasped each other's hands 
for a moment, exchanged looks of en¬ 
couragement and consolation, and then 
sank once more upon their knees in the 
presence of the rude stone crucifix. 

* Now may ye retire, my good friends,’ 
observed Hubert, addressing himself to 
the two armed men; * for your guar¬ 
dianship over these youths is required 
no longer. They are safe in the custody 
of the sworn servitors of the Bronze 
Statue ; and it is unlawful for ye, men 
of the sword as ye are, to witness the 
ceremony of the Virgin’s Kis 9 .’ 

‘ True, worthy Hubert,’ responded 
one of Father Cyprian’s bravos ; * we 
know our duties in that respect, and we 
should have withdrawn the moment we 
had delivered the youths into the hands 
of the three executioners, had they not 
fainted away. Curiosity prompted us 
to remain to see that they recovered—’ 

‘ And ye may make the usual report 
to your master, good friends,’ interrupt¬ 
ed Hubert, with evident impatience. 

‘Yes, we shall assure his reverence 
that we duly surrendered our prisoners 
into the keeping of your worthy self 
and the executioners,’ observed the 
bravo who had previously spoken. ‘But 
where is the lamp to guide me and my 
comrade back through the vaults and 
passages ? For often as we have thread¬ 
ed them, we know them not sufficient¬ 
ly, I ween, to be able to traverse them 
in the dark.’ 

‘ I will light you through the chamber 
of the Statue into the room where the 
bronzing implements are kept; and 
there you can procure another lamp.’ 

Thus speaking, Hubert led the way 
from the circular chapel, followed by 
the two armed men. Yes, and followed 
also by the looks of the two pages; for 
the door communicating with the Cham¬ 
ber of the Statue was left open, and an 
irresistible impulse, amounting to a hor¬ 
rible fascination, compelled Lionel and 
Konrad thus to plunge their terrified 
gaze into the apartment where the rays 
of the lamp which Hubert carried 
epoedily flashed upon the colossal image. 


Another moment, and the light disap¬ 
peared through the door leading into tho 
passage communicating with the room 
that served as a workshop. 

And now darkness and silence pre¬ 
vailed in the circular chapel; darkness 
and silence enveloped the fated youths, 
a darkness as ebon as if they themselves 
were blind, and a silence a9 profound as 
if the very respiration were suspended. 

And horrible thoughts had already 
swept back into the minds of the two 
pages, dispelling the halo of resignation 
and holy confidence which devotion had 
for a moment shed round their souls; 
for the dialogue which passed between 
Hubert and the armed men, though 
carried on in a low whispering, had 
reached their ears, and from that con¬ 
versation had they learnt that the three 
sable figures were styled Executioners ! 

That such they in reality were, had 
been previously more than suspected by 
the youths. The solemn answer return¬ 
ed by Hubert when the foremost of the 
black shapes had demanded wherefore 
they were summoned, had not only con¬ 
firmed that idea, but had likewise struck 
the two pages with the consternation 
which had rendered them senseless for 
a time. But still there was something 
so awful, so truly appalling in the open 
and undisguised mention of the word 
executioners —something so terribly cal¬ 
culated to freeze the blood in the veins, 
make the flesh creep upon the bones, 
and cause the hair to stand on end, that 
it struck with the effect of an ice-shaft 
to the very heart’s-core of each fated 
youth, reviving in an instant all the hor¬ 
rors which religious devotion and holy 
reliance were subduing. 

Thus was it that the darkness seemed 
terrible, and the silence was fraught 
with consternation to Lionel and Kon¬ 
rad. Still they knelt, side by side, upon 
the granite block ; still their hands were 
clasped, and still their countenances 
were turned in the direction of that 
door which communicated with the 
Chamber of the Statue. There was not 
even a rustle of garments nor a sound of 
breathing in the circular chapel. Deep 
as was the darkness, so profound was 
the silence that prevailed,—and in that 
darkness and that , silence did they ap¬ 
pear to be entombed ! 

And quickly—Oh ! quickly sped the 
fancy to conjure up imaginary horrors 
in addition to those that were real and 
imminent. For the youths felt their 
brains growing dizzy and whirling; and 
it seemed to them that the three figures 
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muffled in the black gowns were slowly 
and noiselessly advancing towards them 
—hemming them in—closing upon 
them—multiplying in number—sur¬ 
rounding them—and extending their 
arms towards them ! The same delu¬ 
sions arose in the mind of Lionel and 
in that of Konrad at the same instant, 
progressed simultaneously, and reached 
the same climax at the same moment. 
They drew closer to each other, as 
they fancied that the wall of black 
shapes was closing in around them; they 
.endeavored to shrink up into as nar¬ 
row a space as possible—they crouched 
down—the illusion gained upon them ; 
an appalling consternation was literally 
crushing out their very life, as the foul 
air of a cavern narrows and presses on 
to extinction the flame of the lamp 
around which it is gradually becoming 
heavier and heavier I 

O God! the horrors, the ineffable 
horrors of this cruel delusion under 
which the unfortunate youths were 
laboring ! It was the refinement of 
mortal anguish, the essence of human 
excruciation. Their brows throbbed 
violently, a cold perspiration burst out 
all over them, it was a torture to which 
the rack were as nothing, that they 
were enduring. The very excess of 
this indescribable agony unlocked their 
tongues at last; and from the lips of 
each broke a shriek which appeared to 
come from the bottom of their souls! 

At the same instant a gleam of light 
dashed upon the portentous obscurity, 
which had engendered such a terrible 
phantasmagoria; and Hubert, with the 
lamp in his hand, re-appeared upon the 
threshold of the door opening into the 
Chamber of the Statue from the pas¬ 
sage communicating with the work¬ 
shop. 

The old man started visibly as those 
piercing shrieks met his ears; and, 
hurrying towards the circular chamber, 
he demanded in a rapid tone the cause 
of the sudden lamentations. 

Starting from their crouching, kneel¬ 
ing posture, the youths threw terrified 
looks around them ; but when they be¬ 
held the steward with his lamp on one 
side, and the three muffled dgures mo¬ 
tionless as statues on the other, they 
perceived that they had been the victims 
of a wandering and excited imagination. 
Then, overcome by the suddenness of 
the relief which they thus experienced, 
they staggered against the wall as if 
about to sink down in another fit; but 
yielding to the impulse of other feel¬ 


ings, as rapidly awakened, they threw 
themselves into each other’s arms and 
wept plenteously. 

‘ Oh ! surely, surely the bitterness of 
death is now passed !’ exclaimed Kon¬ 
rad. 

* God grant that it may be !’ cried the 
elder page, with the fervor of a martyr. 

‘Death! No, no, my poor boys!’ 
said the old steward, in a tone that in¬ 
dicated emotions powerfully excited. 
‘You have been tortured too much al¬ 
ready, and God forgive me for having 
been compelled to torture you so long!’ 

The announcement of joy and hope 
may come with the same thunder-bolt 
effect as the voice of doom and the 
knell of fate. Thus was it on the pre¬ 
sent occasion ! Amazed, bewildered, 
fearful to trust their ears, and trembling 
with apprehension lest they were 4 now 
becoming the victims of a different and 
brighter delusion, Lionel and Konrad 
stood gasping for breath, sustaining each 
other's quivering forms as well as they 
might; and with their eyes fixed, Oh! 
language cannot describe with how in¬ 
tense an anxiety, upon the countenance 
of the steward! 

But that countenance had become un- 
mistakeably benevolent in expression; 
there was no longer any doubt ns to the 
nature of the light which shone in the 
eyes, nor the significancy of that wreath¬ 
ing of the lips. Sorrow—deep sorrow 
for all that had just occurred—good ti¬ 
dings for the present, and hope for the 
future, those were all read. in that old 
man’s lineaments now. And tears, too 
—Oh! yes, tears were trickling down # 
his cheeks, big drops shining in the 
lamp-light! 

And, wonder upon wonder, the three 
figures a moment before so awful and 
ominous, threw aside their sable cloaks ; 
and instead of revealing the ferocious 
countenances and diabolical aspect 
which fancy invariably associates with 
executioners, they appeared in the 
form of three middle-aged men, with 
melancholy looks, and having nothing 
terrible about them. Bearing a remark¬ 
able resemblance to each other, and 
three naturally fine and even handsome 
men, despite of their pale and care¬ 
worn faces, they appeared to be bro¬ 
thers; indeed, it was impossible to 
avoid receiving this impression even at 
the first and most casual glance thrown 
upon them, as they were thus standing 
together. 

But was it the reality ? or was it a 
delusion? Had the old steward pro- 
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claimed life and hope to those two boys 
who an instant before were preparing 
for death ? and were the three brothers 
who had just thrown off the cloaks, men 
having a friendly disposition and a be¬ 
nevolent purpose, instead of being the 
accursed instruments of a vague and 
terrible vengeance ? 

Oh! it was indeed the truth, it was 
no delusion! Those tears that rolled 
down Hubert’s cheeks, and the kind 
manner and reassuring looks with which 
the brothers approached the youths,— 
all denoted that some signal change, as 
wondrous as it was at present unac¬ 
countable, had taken place in their des¬ 
tiny. 

4 Pardon us, dear youths, pardon me 
and my companions here,’ exclaimed 
the old steward, 4 for the misery, the 
torture, and the anguish which we 
have made you endure ! But it was 
necessary to sustain certain appear¬ 
ances in the presence of those two ruf¬ 
fians who were ere now with us and 
who are the agents of a diabolical sys¬ 
tem whereof you will learn more here¬ 
after.’ 

‘But the Bronze Statue,’ demanded 
Lionel, still scarcely able to credit liis 
ears and his eyes, 4 is it a meaningless 
thing, associated with threats that are 
uttered only to alarm and never put in¬ 
to execution ?’ 

4 Alas ! alas! would that it were indeed 
as harmless and as innocent as you im¬ 
agine !’ exclaimed Hubert. 4 Oh! if 
these walls could speak, if this solid 
masonry could send forth articulate 
sounds, what appalling tales would 
there be to tell!’ 

And the old man writhed visibly un¬ 
der the influence of the thoughts which 
now crowded in upon his brain ; and the 
perspiration burst forth in large drops 
upon his forehead. 

4 1 seo that I have distressed you by 
my query,’ exclaimed Lionel, hastening 
to take Hubert’s hand and press it cor¬ 
dially ; 4 whereas I ought to testify the 
most heartfelt gratitude towards you for 
the hope to which your lips have given 
utterance ! But tell me once more that 
our lives are saved-’ 

4 God forbid that I should injurb a hair 
of your head !’ cried the old steward, 
profoundly affected. 

‘Not for worlds should you sustain 
wrong or violence at our hands,’ said the 
three brothers, speaking as it were in 
the same breath. 

Then Lionel and Konrad, no longer 
doubting that they were indeed spared, 


threw themselves into each other’s arms 
and wept for joy, as ere now they had 
sobbed in the bitterness of their heart’s 
anguish; and, having thus felicitated 
each other, they embraced the old stew¬ 
ard and the three brethren in their 
turns, pouring forth at the same time 
the most fervent expressions of grati¬ 
tude and thankfulness. 

When the excitement of the sudden 
and most unexpected deliverance had 
found itself a vent in this gush of feel¬ 
ings, Hubert said to them, 4 Fair youths, 
ye have doubtless had enough of this 
terrible place; follow me, and although 
1 am not about to conduct you to any 
great distance, it will at all events be to 
a more pleasant chamber than the one 
where you have undergone so much ex¬ 
cruciating mental torture.’ 

Thus speaking, the old steward led 
the way from the circular chapel, not by 
the door conducting into the Chamber 
of the Statue, but by the one facing it. 
This latter door, as the reader will re¬ 
member, communicated with a vaulted 
corridor. But, instead of threading the 
passage, Hubert pressed a spring in that 
part of the wall immediately facing the 
entrance to the circular chamber; and a 
mass of the. solid masonry instantly 
opened in the form of a door ; a contri¬ 
vance so admirably arranged that when 
this stone portal was closed, it fitted 
with such tightness and accuracy in its 
setting, that nothing short of the most 
searching scrutiny aided by a previously 
exciting suspicion, that some such 
means of communication existed in that 
very spot, could possibly detect it. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

THE BROTHERHOOD. 

The apartment into which this door 
of solid masonry opened, was spacious 
and lofty. At the farther extremity 
there were four long narrow loop-holes, 
protected inside with wooden shades, 
sloping upward from the bottom part of 
each aperture, so that while a free cur¬ 
rent of air was admitted from these 
loop-holes, the room was protected from 
any disagreeable draught. Another ad¬ 
vantage arising from the arrangement 
of the shades, was that, inasmuch as 
they looked upon the moat at the back 
part of the castle, no one walking upon 
the opposite bank could possibly so© 
into the chamber which we are describ- 
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ing. But as these loop-holes were ra¬ 
ther serviceable for air than light, three 
lamps, suspended to the ceiling, shed 
their mellow lustre throughout the 
apartment. 

The room was comfortably furnished, 
and was evidently fitted up to accom¬ 
modate numerous guests. A large ta¬ 
ble occupied the centre, and around it 
there were placed at least fifty chairs. 
Upon the shelves in the apartment ap¬ 
peared as many drinking-horns and 
platters, together with several dishes, 
1 and the various articles necessary for 
the housekeeping of a considerable num¬ 
ber of persons. 

In addition to the huge portal of ma¬ 
sonry already described, this room had 
eight doors, four on one side and four on 
the other; but as they were all closed 
at the time when the two youths enter¬ 
ed, they obtained at the moment no idea 
of what nature the chambers were with 
which they communicated, The large 
apartment itself was unoccupied when 
they were introduced to it; and yet, as 
already observed, there was every ap¬ 
pearance of accommodation for nume¬ 
rous guests. 

Hubert bade the youths be seated, 
and the three brothers hastened to set 
wine, fruits, and other refreshments 
before them. They then retired by one 
of the doors just alluded to, and the two 
pages were thus left alone with the old 
steward. 

* Drink a cup of wine, fair boys,’ said 
this functionary; * and partake of a 
morsel of food. I will then give you 
certain explanations which will prepare 
you for a new mode? of life. , 

These words struck ominously upon 
the ears of Lionel and Konrad, and 
caused them to start as if with a con¬ 
vulsive spasm ; for it instantly occurred 
to them that although their lives were 
saved, yet their liberties were at stake. 

They accordingly hastened to drink 
some wine and partake of other refresh¬ 
ment, so that the old steward might 
commence his explanations us soon as 
possible ; and when he perceived that 
they had made an end of their repast, 

I he addressed them in the following 
terms : 

4 Fair youths, your manner has al¬ 
ready convinced me that you have fore¬ 
seen a part of that destiny which is in 
store for you. It is true that your lives 
are saved, at the expense of your liber¬ 
ties. Henceforth must ye remain dead 
to the world, unless indeed the happy 
day should arrive-’ 


4 Ah! then there is hope even in this 
new misfortune which awaits us !’ ex¬ 
claimed Lionel, catching at the old 
man’s words. 

4 Oh ! speak, speak, good Hubert l r 
cried Konrad. 4 Relieve us, if possible 
from despair. You say that we must 
remain dead to the world, unless-’ 

4 Unless some happy incident should 
so change the position of affairs,’ added 
the old steward, 4 as to annihilate the 
power of the Bronze Statue and there¬ 
by restore you and many others to the 
enjoyment of freedom.” 

4 And should no such fortunate occur¬ 
rence arise ?’ demanded Konrad, now 
completely sick at heart. 

‘Then, alas! the remainder of your 
lives must be spent in this place,’ re¬ 
sponded the old steward in a tone of 
deep solemnity. 

4 What, imprisonment for life!’ eja¬ 
culated Konrad, starting from his seat. 

4 Oh ! no—no, you could not be so cruel 
—it is impossible—impossible !’ 

4 Consider, good Hubert,’ broke in 
Lionel, 4 we are young—oh ! so very 
young to be snatched away from the 
great world! We have fond parents 
still living, relations and friends who* 
are anxious concerning our welfare; 
and a' thousand, thousand inducements 
to make us cling to the busy active life 
from which you would tear us away !’ 

4 My poor boys, you wring tears from 
my eyes,’ said the old man, in a voice 
that was weak and tremulous through 
emotions profoundly agitated, 4 but I am 
unable to give you consolation. Reflect 
for a minute ere you blame me, and 
ask yourselves from what I have saved 
you! But you know not, you cannot 
guess, you are unable to divine the hid¬ 
eous nature of that death to which an 
atrocious tyranny condemned you, and 
from which I have rescued you. Were 
you fully enlightened on this head, you 
would throw yourselves at my feet and 
worship me as your guardian angel.— 
Imprisonment for life, immurement in 
the living tomb of these apartments, 
separation from the great and busy 
world without for the remainder of 
your days ; oh ! all this were nothing, 
nothing in comparison with the appal¬ 
ling doom whence 1 have snatched you* 
Take all the horrors which the imagi¬ 
nation may devise—take all the cruel¬ 
ties which the devilish ingenuity of 
man has ever conceived,—mingle them 
together, concentrate them, extract their 
essence, and then you will form some 
idea of the hideous nature of that death 
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which you have just escaped. The 
writhing anguish of being flayed alive ; 
die awful pangs of the rack ; the excru¬ 
ciating agonies of being impaled while 
living ; the unspeakable tortures endur¬ 
ed alike by mind and body when enve¬ 
loped in the folds of a mighty serpent 
that licks its victim over with its lam¬ 
bent tongue ere it swallows him,—all 
these exquisite sufferings, combined and 
condensed so as to be experienced by 
one and the same individual, would 
have been outvied and excelled by that 
vengeance from which I snatched you 
—the vengeance of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue ! ’ 

• You alarm me ; my God! you alarm 
me now more than ever/ murmured 
Konrad, whose ashy cheeks, white qui¬ 
vering lips, shaking limbs, and wildly 
staring eyes denoted the indescribable 
horror that had taken possession of 
him. 

* Yes ; your words strike like a pes¬ 
tilential sickness upon my very heart,’ 
added Lionel, his own courage com¬ 
pletely giving way at the appalling pic¬ 
ture which the old man drew, and 
which, vague though it were, was as 
terrible as if its outlines had been traced 
with a pencil dipped in fire or seared 
with red hot iron upon the brain of the 
listeners. 

‘ And if I thus agonise and torture 
you with descriptions so dreadful and 
delineations so transcendantly frightful, 
resumed the old steward, his voice now 
becoming firm in accent though still re¬ 
maining profoundly mournful, ‘ If I thus 
endeavor to call to my aid the most 
thrilling metaphors and all the strongest 
epithets to convey to your comprehen¬ 
sion some idea of the tremendous doom 
which you have escaped, it is simply to 
place in comparatively bright and glow¬ 
ing colors the destiny which now awaits 
you. For what are eternal imprison¬ 
ment; separation from father, mother, 
and friends; exile from the world of 
flowers, and fruits, and sunshine, and 
lovely woman’s smiles, oh ! what are 
all these when compared with the fate 
whence you have just been snatched ? 
And now, fair youths, in order that you 
may be convinced of the truth of what 
I am saying, and that you may learn to 
appreciate the blessings of life, even 
though doomed to be passed within 
these walls, I will reveal and explain to 
you the awful mysteries connected with 
the Bronze Statue and the Virgin’s Kiss. 
Follow me! * 

Thus speaking, Hubert took up the 


lamp and led the way brek again through 
the circular chapel, to the vast and 
gloomy apartment where the colossal 
image of the Virgin stood. 

***** 

* * * * * 

Ten minutes had elapsed, and then 
back to the room where the preceding 
discourse had taken place, staggered 
the two young pages, pale, ghastly, and 
laboring under so terrible a consterna¬ 
tion that the workings of their counte¬ 
nances, handsome though they natural¬ 
ly were, rendered them hideous and 
awful to contemplate. 

Like galvanized corpses did they 
seem; dread horror swayed their entire 
forms, from the crown of their heads to 
the soles of their feet, horror unspeak¬ 
able ; horror that defies human lan¬ 
guage to depict and human imagination 
to conceive! 

Placing the lamp hastily upon the ta¬ 
ble, Hubert poured them out each a 
brimming cup of wine ; and the youths 
drank the - exhilirating liquor at a 
draught. 

Then did the color slowly return to 
their cheeks and their lips, and the 
wildness of their gaze settled down into 
looks where reason was expressed once 
more ; for at first it appeared as if their 
senses had abandoned them, so tremen¬ 
dous was the fright which they had 
undergone. 

And the old steward, too, was pale 
and agitated, and his hand t.embled ner¬ 
vously as he filled the wine-r»nps for the 
two pages and then a bumper for him¬ 
self ; and thus several minutes elapsed 
ere either of the three recovered suf¬ 
ficient composure to speak a word. 

* Merciful heavens !’ at length mur¬ 
mured Konrod, writhing beneath the 
infliction of an idea , or rather the re¬ 
membrance of the revelations which 
had been made to him ; 4 is it possible 
that I can be awake—that I am laboring 
under no delusion—that I have seen 
what I fancy I have seen—and that the 
infernal ingenuity of man could have 
reached an extreme which is calculated 
to furnish hints even to Satan himself? 1 

4 Alas ! alas i it is no delusion,’ said 
Lionel, in a tone of extreme bitterness; 
* what we have seen is a reality, and 
what Hubert has told us is true—ap¬ 
pallingly true ! But oh ! thou good old 
man, to have saved us from that tre¬ 
mendous doom !’ he cried, embracing 
the steward with passionate enthusi¬ 
asm—an example whicn was immedi¬ 
ately followed by Konrad. 4 If we eerve 
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thee by day and by night—become thy 
slaves until the cold hand of Death shall 
be laid upon us, and prove more obedi¬ 
ent to thee than ever we were even to 
our own parents—still should we be 
unable to convey an adequate sense of 
the boundless gratitude which fills our 
souls.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Konrad, taking up the 
discourse with equal fervor, 4 we must 
not repine now at the destiny on which 
we are entering. Though henceforth 
dead to the world—though doomed per¬ 
haps to linger out the rest of our exis¬ 
tence in this place—yet we are bound 
to be thankful for that salvation which 
leaves us even the enjoyment of such 
a life. Fear not, then, good Hubert, 
that any more repinings will fall from 
our lips. With comparative content¬ 
ment shall we now enter into that bro¬ 
therhood of which thou hast spoken—a 
brotherhood consisting of those whom 
thou hast saved from the vengeance of 
the Bronze Statue.’ 

4 But if at times we may seem mourn¬ 
ful, and if a hasty word of regret should 
escape our tongues,’ said Lionel, 4 you 
will attribute it, good Hubert, to a na¬ 
tural and irrepressible longing that our 
worthy master and our dear parents 
should at least be made acquainted with 
the fact that we are alive, though invisi¬ 
ble to them—still in existence, though 
doomed perhaps never more to behold 
nor be beholden by them-’ 

4 Alas ! alas ! my dear young friends,’ 
interrupted Hubert, 4 1 have already ex¬ 
plained to you how absolutely impos¬ 
sible it is that any communication, even 
the slightest, the faintest, the vaguest, 
can be made to those whom you love, 
and who must regret your disappear¬ 
ance. to them so unaccountable. Dead 
to the world, in all respects, must you 
remain—dead to all save those whom 
you will meet within these walls, dead 
to everything save the routine of an ex¬ 
istence passed herein!’ 

At this moment one of the side doors 
opened, and the pages started in af¬ 
fright. It seemed as if fresh horrors 
were in store for them, inasmuch as a 
figure clothed in white and pale as a 
corpse made her appearance. 

4 Behold the excellent lady whose be¬ 
nevolence has rescued so many lives 
from the infernal vengeance of the 
Bronze Statue !’ exclaimed Hubert. 

Lionel and Konrad turned once more 
upon the white figure those eyes which 
they had at first shudderingly averted; 
and, the influence of a momentary ter¬ 


ror having passed away, they no longer 
beheld her through the false and dis¬ 
torted medium of their startled fancies. 
On the contrary, they now saw advanc¬ 
ing towards them a lady whose counte¬ 
nance was free from all vital tint, it was 
true—but whose lineaments retained 
the traces of great beauty, and whose 
features expressed a holy mildness and 
beatific amiability. 

Her vesture, white as snow, and 
seeming at first to be the garments of 
the grave, proved to be the raiment of 
a nun of the Carmelite order; and in 
her whole demeanor there was some¬ 
thing plaintively touching and mourn¬ 
fully dignified, now that the pages were 
enabled to observe her unbiassed by the 
sway of superstitious terror. 

4 Good youths,’ said the White Lady, 
in a voice which corresponded in touch¬ 
ing softness with her looks, 4 1 do not 
tell you that ye are welcome here, be¬ 
cause that were a mockery of a sorrow 
most natural, and of regrets most legiti¬ 
mate on your part. But this much I 
may aver, that every kindness which, 
under circumstances, can possibly be 
shown you, shall ye receive—yes, until 
death or a happier deliverance-’ 

The lady paused, deep sobs choked 
her utterance, and the youths, falling at 
her feet, took her thin pale hands and 
touched them respectfully with their 
lips. 

4 Lady, give not way to affliction now,’ 
said Hubert, in a tone of mingled vene¬ 
ration and entreaty * 4 but let us hope 
that the mission of that dear girl to 
Prague-’ 

4 Qh! that I could be as sanguine as 
you, my faithful friend, in this respect!’ 
interrupted the White Lady, addres¬ 
sing herself to Hubert, while gently 
compelling the pages to rise from their 
suppliant posture. 4 At the same time,* 
she added solemnly, 4 1 am well aware 
that heaven often works out its aims by 
means the most marvellous, and by 
agents the most humble; and, despite 
of years of bitter affliction, my soul 
cherishes so much confidence in the 
Almighty, and such illimitable faith in 
His goodness, His power, and His wis¬ 
dom, that there are moments when I 
abandon myself to hope,--moments 
which contrast strangely and thrillingly 
with the dark intervals of mournfulness 
and sorrowing.’ 

4 Oh! lady, talk not of grief and an¬ 
guish !’ exclaimed Lionel, in an impas¬ 
sioned tone ; 4 but speak to us of hope 
and sunny prospects! Already do I* 
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feel as if you were the arbitress of our 
destinies—as if your prayers would avail 
on high!’ 

‘Yes, there is hope everywhere! 
said the White Lady. ‘ To the mari¬ 
ner whom the wave is nbout to engulf; 
to the hermit whose Alpine home the 
avalanche is about to envelope in its icy 
shroud; to the traveller advancing at 
dark midnight towards the edge of the 
precipice; to the criminal doomed to 
die ; to the inmate of the dungeon-cell; 
oh ! yes, to each and all there is hope ; 
and it were blasphemy, impiety, and 
crime to affirm that there is not hope 
i for us likewise !’ 

Neither Hubert nor the pages had 
time to give any response to these cheer¬ 
ing and consoling woi;ds; for the four 
doors on that side of the room facing the 
one where the White Lady had appear¬ 
ed, were now thrown open, and up¬ 
wards of thirty men came forth into the 
spacious apartment. They were all clad 
in dark raiment; old and young, care 
and sorrow had traced their lines upon 
every countenance—lightly in souie ca¬ 
ses, more deeply in others ; but a pious 
resignation appeared to shed its beams 
upon the whole brotherhood. 

Advancing towards the White Lady, 
they saluted her with the profoundest 
respect, mingled with veneration, # and 
she presented Lionel and Konrad to 
them in a few touching and appropriate 
words. The foremost of the company, 
who were likewise the oldest, embrac¬ 
ed the youths with a demonstration of 
deep sympathy ; and amongst the group 
they speedily recognised the three 
brothren who had originally appeared to 
them in the sable garments, and osten¬ 
sibly fulfilling the duties of executioners. 

And now the doors opened on the 
other side of the apartment, and forth 
came some eighteen or twenty females, 
clad in the white raiment of the Carme 
lite order. 

A plentiful, but plain and homely 
meal was spread upon the table; and 
the numerous company took their seats 
at the board, the White Lady presiding. 

Then, as Lionel and Konrad beheld 
the perfect propriety which prevailed, 
and listened to the edifying conversation 
that accompanied the repast, they could 
not help contrasting in their own minds 
the behaviour of the male and female 
guests now gathered together, with that 
of the brilliant assemblage to which they 
had been twice introduced at that man¬ 
sion near Prague where the silver bell 
tinkled at midnight! 


CHAPTER XLII. 

GLORIA AND ANGELA. 

We must now return to Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, whom we left at the mo¬ 
ment when he took leave of Gloria in 
the grove after the death of Dame 
Martha. 

Slowly and mournfully did the knight 
retrace his way to the Golden Falcon, 
and during his walk thither, various and . 
conflicting were the thoughts that oc- 1 
cupied his attention. 

Jn the first place lie deplored—bitter¬ 
ly deplored the deed which the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory had perpetrated; for even | 
although she had struck the blow, as he 
believed, in self-defence, yet the fact 
that there was blood upon her brow ap¬ 
peared to turn the sunny radiance of 
her transcendant beauty into a crimson 
halo ! After loving her ns a sister for 
Satanais’ sake, De Colmar could not 
conceal from himself the startling truth 
that the interest he had previously ex¬ 
perienced in her was considerably sub¬ 
dued, if not entirely destroyed, by the 
sanguinary occurrence of that fatal noon. 

And now he could not help contrast¬ 
ing the resplendent Daughter of Glory 
with the modest and retiring Angela 
Wildon—the magnificent creuture of 
nineteen with the bashful maiden of 

three-and-twenty-the superb lady, 

whose beauty dazzled and bewildered 
the senses, with the unpretending 
young woman whose charms awoke 
feelings of the most melting tenderness. 

The comparison which De Colmar 
thus mentally drew between Gloria and 
Angela, gradually led him to reflect 
upon the incident that had so recently 
made him the savior of the rustic maid¬ 
en’s life ; and he now found leisure to 
wonder how she could have possibly 
been placed in such jeopardy. Had 
she accidentally fallen into the river? 
or had she experienced foul play ? 
These questions could only be answered 
by herself the next time he should see 
her; but they reminded him of all she 
had told him on the previous night re 
specting Father Cyprian—and he con¬ 
ceived it to be very possible that the 
priest might in some manner be con- , 
nected with her perilous adventure. 

The remembrance of Angela’s com¬ 
munications in reference to the Car¬ 
thusian now struck the knight’s mind 
in another sense ; for he suddenly re¬ 
collected that he had not uttered, dur 
ing the interview with Gloria, a single 
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word to put her upon her guard against 
the hostile intentions cherished by Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian. This matter had entire¬ 
ly escaped his memory; the sanguin¬ 
ary tragedy which occurred upon the 
bank of the Moldau, had engaged all 
his thoughts, and his interview with the 
Daughter of Glory had been so agitated 
throughout, that in the excitement pro¬ 
duced by the immediate occurrence, all 
past topics were forgotten. 

The Golden Falcon was in sight when 
it thus flashed to De Colmar’s. mind 
that he had been guilty of a grievous 
oversight in not warning Gloria against 
the machinations and intrigues of Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian. At first lie thought of 
turning back and retracing his way to 
the grove in the midst of which her 
pavilion vvus situated ; but then he re¬ 
membered that she had bade him fare¬ 
well 4 until the sixth morning hence 
an unmistakable intimation that she did 
not expect to see him again until the 
period of their departure for Vienna. 
A certain sense of loathing and abhor¬ 
rence which had sprung up in his mind 
despite of himself, and the experience 
of which gave him pain, likewise ren¬ 
dered him unwilling to seek another 
interview with her that day ; and yet 
it was absolutely necessary that she 
sho lid be warned against the Carthu¬ 
sian. 

An idea struck him ! He would send 
one of his pages with a note or message. 
For surely the youths must have re¬ 
turned by this late hour in the day, af¬ 
ter being absent all night! 

But the hurried inquiry which Sir 
Ernest de Colmar put to Master Temp- 
Jin. on crossing the threshold of the 
Golden Falcon, elicited the alarming in¬ 
telligence that Lionel and Konrad had 
not re-appeared; and the knight now 
grew very seriously uneasy. The land- 
ford observed the cloud which settled 
upon the warrior’s brow, and ventured 
to drop a few disjointed hints to the ef¬ 
fect that 4 young men were wild at 
times ;’ 4 Prague had pleasures as well 
as other cities,’ and so forth. Sir Er¬ 
nest was too deeply absorbed in painful 
thought, arising from the protracted 
absence of his pages, to notice the well- 
meant attempts of the host to dissipate 
his fears concerning them ; but being 
unable to adopt any remedial measure 
in the affair, ho was compelled to fall 
back upon the hope that they had found 
some clue to the princess’s abode and 
did not choose to desist from following 
it up to the end. 


Thus endeavoring to reassure him¬ 
self, the knight again turned his thoughts 
in the direction of Gloria; and ho was 
more than half resolved to retrace his 
steps without delay to the grove, when 
it struck him that it would be perhaps 
more prudent, as it was certainly more 
convenient at the time, to forward the 
necessary warning to her through the 
medium of the Captain-General of the 
Tuborites. 

To the Castle of Prague ho accord¬ 
ingly repaired ; and, having immediate¬ 
ly obtained an audience of Zitzka, he 
communicated to him word for word 
the discourse which Angela Wildon had 
overheard between Father Cyprian and 
Dame Martha at the tavern on the pre¬ 
ceding evening. The Taborite chief 
expressed his gratitude in fitting terms 
for the intelligence thus imparted ; and 
De Colmar took his leave of the grim 
warrior, to whom he spoke not a single 
sentence respecting the affairs of Bo¬ 
hemia during this brief interview. 

Scarcely had the knight quitted the 
castle, when Zitzka mounted his horse 
and repaired to the little Taborite out¬ 
post established in the grove overhang¬ 
ing the bank of the Moldau. Gloria 
was walking amidst the foliage at a 
short distance from her pavilion; and 
she was somewhat surprised when she 
beheld the Taborite chieftain advancing 
along the pathway towards her. But 
she received him with an affectionate 
cordiality; and, dismounting from his 
horse, he embraced her with a tender 
familiarity, such us a father or a brother 
might display. 

Then the radiant being took the arm 
of the mighty warrior ; and, as they 
walked to and fro in the umbrageous 
path, they discoursed in a subdued tone 
and with earnest looks. 

For upwards of half an hour did this 
conversation last; and, when it termi¬ 
nated, Zitzka mounted his horse and 
rode rapidly back to Prague—while 
Gloria issued immediate orders to break 
up the little encampment in the grove, 
alleging as a reason that apartments had 
been prepared for her in the castle. 

By this time Angela had awakened 
from the deep slumber into which she 
had fallen when first introduced to the 
pavilion a few hours previously ; and 
Gloria, dismissing her handmaidens for 
the moment, seated herself by the 
couch on which her guest was reclining. 
To the tender and even affectionate in¬ 
quiries which she put, Angela respond¬ 
ed to the eflect that she still ex peri- 
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enced a great weakness, and a certain 
dizziness in the head which rendered it 
impossible for her to walk without sup¬ 
port. Gloria thereupon gave her the 
kindest assurances of continued atten¬ 
tion until she should be completely re¬ 
covered ; and she then proceeded to 
state that circumstances rendered neces¬ 
sary an immediate removal to the Cas¬ 
tle of Prague. 

Well, oh ! well might Angela start in 
amazement; and well might the color 
come and go rapidly upon her cheeks, 
as these words met her ears. For it 
was in the castle that the three priso¬ 
ners whom she hoped to rescue, were 
confined ; it was thither she longed to 
penetrate; and, behold! accident or 
providence, she scarcely knew which, 
was about to consummate her desire 
and afford an invaluable succor by intro¬ 
ducing her within those very walls. • 

Gloria observed the 'suddon agitation 
which seized upon her; but naturally 
supposing that it emanated from feel¬ 
ings of alarm at the thought of entering 
a gloomy fortalice whose name and as¬ 
pect were alike associated with the 
darkest ideas of a prison-house, the ra¬ 
diant creature hastened to breathe reas 
suring words in Angela’s ears. And 
Angela, perceiving how necessarj’— 
how vitally important, indeed, it was to 
conceal her emotions lest she should 
betray the object of her mission to 
Prague, and resolving for the sake of 
the White Lady of Altendorf Castle, to 
fulfil that mission or perish in the at¬ 
tempt, the heroic maiden, we say, suc¬ 
ceeded in composing her looks, while 
she expressed her thanks to Gloria for 
all the kindness she was receiving from 
her. 

But this being of transcendant loveli¬ 
ness stated to her how well the good 
Austrian Knight, Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
had spoken of her; and a thrill of 
pleasure passed through the heart of 
the gentle Angela when she heard that 
the warrior had given utterance to 
words in her praise. 

Then Gloria by degrees led the con¬ 
versation dexterously on in such a man¬ 
ner that the forest-maiden related to 
her the incident which had occurred at 
the inn on the border of the heath ; and 
word for word as she had detailed to 
Sir Ernest the discourse which there 
took place between Father C 3 'prian and 
Dame Martha, did she repeat it now to 
the Daughter of Glory. This narrative 
accordingly filled up with great minute¬ 
ness the outline of the story which the 


beauteous lady had already heard from 
the lips of Zitzka; but Angela, while 
relating the adventure, little suspected 
that the brilliant Gloria was none other 
than the Sister Marietta alluded to by 
the Carthusian and the old woman.— 
Nor did she observe how deep was the 
flush which appeared on Gloria’s cheeks 
at the mention of the circumstance that 
Father Cyprian had proposed to intro¬ 
duce her, the forest maiden, to a noble 
lady, possessing a splendid mansion in 
the vicinity of Prague : nor again did 
she notice the actual writhing which 
passed through the entire form of the 
Daughter of Glory when that sentence 
spoken by the priest at the inn was re¬ 
peated by Angela now, that sentence 
which apostrophised Dame Martha as 
one of the sworn servitors to the Tribunal 
of the Bronze Statue ! 

The result of the conversation which 
took place between Gloria and Angela 
on this evening of the first day of their 
acquaintance, produced an agreeable im¬ 
pression upon their minds with regard 
to each other: for the Daughter of 
Glory no longer felt jealous of a young 
woman whose manners were so simple, 
bashful, and retiring; and, on the other 
hand, the good-hearted Angela experi¬ 
enced the deepest gratitude towards 
the resplendent lady who treated her 
with such sisterly kindness and unaffect¬ 
ed cordiality. 

Shortly after dusk, Angela was assist¬ 
ed by Linda and Beatrice into a litter 
which had been prepared for her: while 
the Daughter of Glory, closely veiled, 
mounted a steed elegantly caparisoned. 
Her two hand-maidens were provided 
with graceful palfreys; and the escort 
consisted of the small Taborite detach¬ 
ment which had occupied the outpost 
where Gloria had hitherto fixed her 
quarters. In this manner the proces¬ 
sion entered Prague, and repaired 
straight to the castle, where a suit of 
apartments had already been prepared 
for the reception of the females. 

And thus did Angela become un in¬ 
mate of the very fortalice which was 
the aim of her expedition and the scene 
where her heroism or her ingenuity 
was to be exercised ! 

Oh! the first night that she slept 
within those walls, how vividly came 
back to her memory every detail and 
every feature of that mysterious inter¬ 
view which she had with the White 
Lady in the subterraneans of the Castle 
of Altendorf; and every word which 
either that unhappy being or the old 
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steward Hubert had uttered on that 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion! 

* The lives of the three nobles are to 
be saved,’ had the White Lady emphat¬ 
ically said: ‘ and heaven must prompt 
you how to act! * But it appeared as 
if heaven had done more than merely 
prompt: it had clearly and plainly inter¬ 
vened to succor and assist. At least so 
thought the pious Angela ; and a portion 
of her prayer this night was devoted to 
expressions of gratitude to that effect. 
And Hubert, too—what had he said ? 
Oh ! she had not forgotten one syllable 
that fell from his lips when he invoked 
heaven’s blessing upon her head, and 
declared that a special vision had im¬ 
pressed him with the belief that she 
was destined to achieve marvellous 
things! 

And did Angela think only of the 
White Lady and Hubert ere slumber 
visited her eyes on this first night that 
she slept within the walls of the Castie 
of Prague ? No; for she thought also 
of her adopted parents, those kind- 
hearted peasants who had wept so bit¬ 
terly and blessed her so fervently as she 
bade them farewell when setting out on 
her journey to the Bohemian capital. 
And she thought likewise of the tran¬ 
scendent Gloria, with the large dark 
eyes of such supernal lustre and the 
hair which seemed like floods of sun¬ 
shine and gold mingling and rolling to¬ 
gether in undulating masses, as if hea¬ 
ven’s own blessed halo were lent to 
illume a countenance where the tint of 
the rose died off into the purity of the 
fairest and softest lily! Yes; Angela 
thought of this being of wondrous beau¬ 
ty : she thought, too, of those amiable, 
light-hearted, and lovely girls, Linda 
and Beatrice; and then she thought 
likewise—Oh ! yes, she thought of the 
gallant and handsome Sir Ernest de 
Colmar! 

For the reader will remember that 
Angela Wildon had formed her own 
ideal image and personification of all the 
attributes which should be possessed by 
the man to whom she could alone sur¬ 
render her heart; and she at length 
found the idol of her imagination re¬ 
alized in the Austrian warrior ! Was 
he not all that she had pictured to her¬ 
self as worthy to be beloved ? Was he 
not brave ? and his years, too, were a 
few more than her own, promising 
great worldly experience on his part, 
and yet leaving him a young, man !— 
Then his countenance, was it not as 
expressive of a generous frankness as it 


was characterized by a noble masculine 
beauty? And in even the short and 
only conversation that had ever passed 
between them—namely, that of the pre¬ 
ceding night—had she not heard enough 
to convince her that his was an intellect 
of no common order 1 

It was in the midst of reflections of 
this nature that Angela fell asleep ; but 
when she awoke in the morning she 
was laboring under the influence of a 
strong fever, the result of the accident 
of the preceding day, Gloria imme¬ 
diately summoned the most eminent 
physicians attached to the Taborite 
army; and the medical practitioner, 
while prescribing the usual remedies, 
ordered the patient to retain her couch 
until the fever should have subsided. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

REFLECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Four days elapsed, and during this 
interval Sir Ernest de Colmar’s two 
pages returned not to the Golden Fal¬ 
con. 

The knight’s apprehensions were now 
of the mo 9 t serious nature ; and his sus¬ 
pense became the more torturing inas¬ 
much as he was totally at a loss how to 
proceed, in order to ascertain what had 
become of the gallant youths. His po¬ 
sition in this respect was rendered 
doubly painful by the necessity which 
compelled him to take his departure 
from Prague at so early a date; in fact 
hi 9 residence in the Bohemian capital 
was now limited to two days more, and 
in these two days must he either bestir 
himself in behalf of his pages, or else 
abandon them altogether to their fate* 
whatever it might be. 

But what stop was he to take ? how 
was he to proceed ? 

These questions did he ask himself a 
thousand times during the four days 
which had elapsed since his interview 
with Gloria in the grove, and his subse¬ 
quent visit to the Captain-General of 
the Taborites. But ingenuity suggest¬ 
ed no feasible scheme in answer to 
those queries; and the fifth morning 
dawned without beholding either the 
return of the pages or the initiation of 
any measure towards the discovery of 
their fate. 

It frequently happens'that when a po¬ 
sition of embarrassment, difficulty, or 
danger reaches a crisis at which the last 
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ray of hope is about to bo absorbed in 
the black night of despair, a ray of in¬ 
spiration flashes across the deepening 
darkness, and reveals some path to be 
pursued or some outlet of escape. The 
wretch, bewildered by the misfortunes 
that appear to be closing in around him, 
so as to exclude all hope of self-extrica¬ 
tion,—and the unhappy being condemn¬ 
ed to death for a crime of which he is 
innocent, and whose dungeon is so well 
guarded, and whose hour of doom is so 
near, that no possibility of flight can be 
imagined,—even such men as these 
have found an avenue of safety, the for 
mer from ruin and the latter from the 
gibbet, at the very moment when their 
positions assumed the most blank, hope¬ 
less, and desperate aspect. 

And thus was it that when Sir Ernest 
de Colmar’s soul was tortured beyond 
all endurance, with the suspense he ex¬ 
perienced ou account of Lionel and 
Konrad, and the harrowing excitement 
he suffered in consequence of the appa¬ 
rent impracticability of adopting any 
plan to discover their fate, either to 
succor or to avenge them—at this crisis 
of his feelings was it that a thought 
struck him with the vividness of an in¬ 
spiration. 

And that idea was fecund in conjec¬ 
tures and fertilising in surmises, all of 
which speedily took a collected shape in 
Sir Ernest de Colmar’s imagination, as 
we will hasten to explain to our rea¬ 
ders. 

Going back to the conversation which 
he had with Master Templin on the 
first evening of his arrival at Prague, 
he reflected well upon the legend nar¬ 
rated in respect to the three brothers 
Schwartz. It was reported by some 
persons that those brethren had been 
recognized in the charge of men mount 
ed on fleet steeds and wearing black 
masks ; and the painty of prisoners and 
custodians had been seen, as rumor de¬ 
clared, not only in the vicinity of Prngue, 
but likewise in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of Altendorf Castle. Now Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar himself had been in the 
custody of men mounted on fleet steeds 
and wearing black masks; and on that 
occasion he was hurried by them along 
the high road stretching towards the 
Austrian frontier, and consequently pas¬ 
sing close by Altendorf Castle. 

The next step which his chain of rea¬ 
soning took was important. When the 
iron gratings fell in the subterranean of 
that unknown mansion where the Prin¬ 
cess Elizab^tha dwelt,—and when Sir 


Ernest was thus made a prisoner by Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian’s treachery, this intriguing 
priest had fulminated against him the 
doom of the Bronze Statue and the Vir¬ 
gin’s Kiss ! It was clear, then, that 
whatever meaning might be attached to 
that doom, Father Cyprian was connect¬ 
ed with some secret tribunal which pro¬ 
nounced and executed it. That he was 
the individual who had denounced Glo¬ 
ria in the church, Sir Ernest had long 
been convinced; and that there was 
such a tribunal as that of the Bronze 
Statue, was proved by the discourse 
which Angela had overheard between 
the Carthusian and Dame Martha. 

And this Bronze Statue—was it not 
in Altendorf Castle ? and had not the 
knight beheld it there—yes, and the 
hideous machinery which was no doubt 
connected in some way with that co¬ 
lossal image ? And was it not therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the rumor 
was strictly correct which alleged that 
the. brothers Schwartz were seen and 
recognised in the neighborhood of Al¬ 
tendorf Castle ? Oh ! wherefore should 
they have been in that dread vicinage, 
unless they were on their way to meet 
the doom of the Bronze Statue and the 
Virgin’s Kiss ? And now, as De Col¬ 
mar reflected that he himself was being 
hurried along the road leading in the 
same direction, when he was saved 
from his masked guards by the sudden 
appearance of Count de Rosenberg’s 
party—as he thought of all this, we 
say, he shuddered despite his natural 
dauntlessness; for the conviction was 
borne in unto his soul that he also was 
on that occasion on the way to Alten¬ 
dorf Castle to undergo the doom which 
the brothers Schwartz had doubtless 
suffered twelve years previously ! 

All these reflections, however, were 
but the mere preface to the conclusion 
to which his chain of reasoning brought 
the knight. For he argued within 
himself that inasmuch as the brothers 
Schwartz were working at Hamelen 
Castle when they disappeared so sud¬ 
denly, it was probable that his own ad¬ 
venture with the Carthusian and the 
black masks had commenced in the 
same place. And if not there, perhaps 
in the White Mansion which the Ba¬ 
roness had built for the reception of 
widows, orphans, and friendless wo¬ 
men ? Yes ; this supposition was 
borne out by many circumstances. The 
beautiful court-yard surrounded by 
white marble structures—the subter¬ 
ranean passages extending to such a 
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distance—then the archway and the 
draw-bridge by which he was conduct¬ 
ed forth when mounted on horseback— 
these gradations seemed to describe a 
complete route in accordance with that 
pointed out by his suspicions. For 
what could be more plain than that he 
was at first introduced to the White 
Mansion, whence the subterraneans 
led to Humelen Castle, this being the 
building from which the party had 
emerged on horseback ? 

But what circumstances were there 
confirmatory of this hypothesis ? The 
reader will remember that a strange sus¬ 
picion flashed to De Colmar's mind when 
Angela informed him how Father Cy¬ 
prian had expatiated on the benevolence 
and charity of a certain noble lady with 
whom he was acquainted, and who pos¬ 
sessed a splendid mansion in the vici¬ 
nity of Prague—a lady to whose care 
the Carthusian had proposed to intro¬ 
duce Angela, with the assurance that 
she would be welcomed cordially and 
affectionately. Now was it not proba¬ 
ble that the lady thus alluded to was 
the Baroness Hamelen ? did not every 
circumstance seem to show that it was 
in the White Mansion the Princess 
Elizabetha had been placed by Father 
Cyprian ? and was there not irrefraga¬ 
ble evidence pointing to the conclusion 
that the baroness must be either an ac¬ 
complice or a dupe of the intriguing 
priest, and that both her dwellings were 
either the head-quarters or the haunts 
of the ngents of the tremendous tribu¬ 
nal of the Bronze Statue 1 

To these conclusions did Sir Ernest 
de Colmar come ; and with them was 
necessarily associated the appalling tear 
that his two gallant young pages, in fol¬ 
lowing up their researches with regard 
to the Princess Elizabetha, had fallen 
into the hands of the miscreants be- 


proceed with caution, circumspection, 
and secrecy. Sir Ernest could not in¬ 
voke Zitzka’s aid to obtain the assist¬ 
ance of a few Taborite soldiers, be¬ 
cause the mere fact of visiting the 
White Mansion with such an escort 
would probably lead to the betrayal of 
the Princess Elizabetha’s abode to the 
Reformers ; whereas the policy of Aus 
tria aud the chivalrous disposition of 
De Colmar were alike repugnant to the 
idea of her royal highness falling into 
the hands of Zitzka. Besides, the in¬ 
vocation of Taborite aid on the part of 
Sir Ernest would have a direct political 
significancy, and therefore be in con¬ 
travention of the terms stipulated by 
his sable conqueror. 

Having thus well weighed the posi¬ 
tion in which he was placed, the Aus¬ 
trian warrior came to the conclusion 
that he must embark alone and unaided 
in the dangerous enterprise which lay 
before him. Single-handed and with 
all imaginable secrecy and precaution 
must he venture into the haunt of the 
myrmidons of Father Cyprian and the 
masked officials of the tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue. But the knight shrank 
not from the undertaking: he who had 
braced on the steel panoply to wage 
battle against the Enemy of Mankind, 
was not likely to be daunted by such an 
udventure as this. 

Again, however, did he ask himself 
how he was to proceed ? Should he 
repair to the White Mansion, demand 
an interview with the Baroness Hame¬ 
len, force himself into her presence, if 
refused an audience, and then trust to 
circumstances to develop results in his 
favor ? This scheme was scarcely a 
prudent or cautious one ; and yet he 
knew none other that was practicable. 

And here we may as well mention 
a little incident, the occurrence ot which 
was too trifling to induce us to stop the 


longing to the tribunal just alluded to. _ . 

But what course was the knight to , previous thread of our narrative in or- 
adopt ? The conditions imposed by his | der to record it in its proper place. For 
dread conqueror on the heath, merely the incident merely was that throe or 
interdicted his interference touching four days after the knight’s arrival at 
the political affairs of Bohemia, and Prague he had despatched a note to the 
certainly could not apply to any search Baroness Hamelen requesting to be al- 
which ho might institute relative to his lowed to pay his homage to her; and 
missing attendants. As for any promise although the letter was couched in the 
which lie might have given Father Cy- most courteous terms, and stated that 
prian with regard to maintaining secret the writer was Austria’s representative 
the princess’s hiding-place, no violation at the council then about to be liolden, 
of that pledge could possibly be involved it remained altogether unanswered. 

• & -— T much as a verbal ™r\W wnfl 


in the circumstance of tracing the lost 
youths whithersoever his suspicions 
might lead him. 

At the same time it was necessary to 


Not so much as a verbal reply was 
vouchsafed ; and Templin, to whom the 
delivery of the note had been entrusted, 
aud who had himself become the bearer 
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of it to the White Mansion, was at the 
time much vexed and annoyed that a 
lady of whom he had hitherto spoken 
so highly, should treat his distinguished 
guest with such indignity. 

This little incident had not failed to 
enter as a link into the chain of reason¬ 
ing that had brought Sir Ernest de Col- 
; mar to the conclusion above narrated ; 
for it was clear enough that the baroness 
would not willingly receive the knight 
as a visitor at that mansion which he 
' could not fail to recognise as the one 
whither he had already been introduced 
by'Father Cyprian; and as her lady¬ 
ship was unable to discover any legiti¬ 
mate reason for declining the interview 
so courteously solicited, she had been 
compelled to adopt the ruder alterna¬ 
tive of leaving the billet unnoticed al¬ 
together. 

At least, thus thought Sir Ernest de 
Colmar ; and, while referring to the in 
cident just related, he asned himself 
how he could possibly expect that the 
Baroness Hamelen would now grant 
him the audience which he had so vain¬ 
ly demanded on the former occasion. 
It was by no means likely; and as to 
forcing his way into her presence, such 
a measure might be more easily medi¬ 
tated than executed. The bravos whom 
she most likely had at her command, 
would perhaps overpower him; and 
thus his rashness would only seal his 
own fate without serving his lost pages. 

Such was the cruel dilemma in which 
Sir Ernest de Colmar found himself 
placed ; and the fifth day was gliding 
past, hour by hour, without any plan 
being resolved upon. Though deter¬ 
mined to act, he knew not how to be¬ 
gin : the campaign was fixed upon, but 
the difficulty was to open it. 

Sunset was drawing nigh, and the 
warrior was issuing forth from the 
Golden Falcon, with the desperate re¬ 
solution of repairing straightway to the 
White Mansion, and trusting the re¬ 
mainder of the adventure to chance, 

: when ho was stopped by the worthy 
' landlord, who was lounging on the 
' threshold of his establishment. 

I * Pardon me, your excellency, for my 
‘presumption,’ said Master Templin; 

: * but mothouglit you would like to know 
who that majestic-looking lady is, now 
turning into yon street leading towards 
the bridge.’ 

4 And who may she be ?’ inquired De 
Colmar, all his veins tingling with the 
presentiment that suddenly sprang up 
in his mind. 


1 The Baroness Hemelen,’ responded 
Templin. 

4 Thank heaven !’ ejaculated De Col¬ 
mar ; and rushing away from the land¬ 
lord, who was startled by the sudden¬ 
ness and surprised by the fervor of the 
ejaculation, the knight hurried in the 
same direction as that taken by the Ba¬ 
roness. 

But in a few minutes he relaxed his 
speed : for he observed her traversing 
the bridge over the Moldau, two well- 
clad female dependents following at a 
respectful distance. 

The baroness was elegantly attired; 
and a veil flowed loosely over her shoul¬ 
ders, without concealing her counte¬ 
nance. Her fine figure, queen-like 
gait, and imposing though graceful de¬ 
meanor, instantly struck the observation 
of the knight; and when he succeeded 
in overtaking her, just as she emerged 
from the bridge into the adjoining street, 
he perceived at a glance that her coun¬ 
tenance was of a noble beauty, admi¬ 
rably corresponding with the fine sym¬ 
metry of her form. 

4 Is it possible that such a woman can 
be associated with the murderous mis¬ 
creants of a secret tribunal ?’ was the 
question which now instantaneously 
suggested itself to the mind of Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar. 

But he had not a moment’s leisure to 
resolve what its answer should be, for 
the Baroness Hamelen, who on her side 
had been struck by the handsome fea¬ 
tures and noble bearing of the knight, 
the very instant that her eyes caught 
sight of him, suddenly let her veil de¬ 
tach itself from her person, whether ac¬ 
cidentally or purposely we must leave 
the reader to conjecture. 

To spring after the richly-worked 
lace, as a gentle zephyr bore it along to 
a short distance, was naturally the in¬ 
stantaneous impulse of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar; and, having speedily recover¬ 
ed the volatile fugitive, he hastened to 
present it to her ladyship. 

With an unmistakeable expression of 
mingled pleasure and tenderness in the 
look which she threw upon the knight, 
and with a blush at the same time mant¬ 
ling her cheeks, the baroness received 
the veil and threw it gracefully over her 
head ; then, instantly raising it from be¬ 
fore her countenance, she said, 4 May I 
inquire to whom I am indebted for this 
act of courtesy and chivalrous atten¬ 
tion ?’ 

4 1 am called Sir Louis de Hazburgh,’ 
promptly responded the knight, secret- 
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ly pleased to find by the question put to 
him that he was personally a stranger 
to the Baroness; then, affecting to be 
ignorant who she was, he said, 4 And 
may I on my side beg to solicit the name 
of the lady who has honored me with 
her thanks, for a service immeasurably 
beneath so gracious a tribute V 

‘Then your excellency is a stranger 
—a perfect stranger in Prague?’ ex¬ 
claimed the Baroness, evading an im¬ 
mediate reply to his query, and castiug 
on him a glance which was meant to 
pierce into his very soul. 

4 1 am a perfect stranger in Prague,’ 
returned L)e Colmar, emphatically, al¬ 
though it cost him an effort thus to deal 
in even so slight and venial a falsehood. 

4 Indeed, I only arrived in your fair capi¬ 
tal this morning—and-’ 

4 When do you propose to leave it. 
Sir Knight?’ demanded the Baroness 
hastily, and again with a scrutinizing 
look, to assure herself that his repre¬ 
sentations were truly made. 

4 1 must continue my journey to-mor 
row, or at latest, on the day following,’ 
said De Colmar; for he now plainly 
perceived that his chance of procuring 
an invitation to the dwelling of the Ba¬ 
roness, depended upon the auswers he 
gave to her questions, and of what na¬ 
ture these answers should be, the ques¬ 
tions themselves suggested beyond all 
possibility of mistake. ‘But all this 
while,’ he exclaimed, 4 1 am keeping 
you standing, fair lady, in the inidst of 
a public thoroughfare, whereas L ought 
to offer my escort to conduct you as far 
as your own abode.’ 

4 1 dwell at some distance from Prague, 
Sir Knight,’ observed the lady, now re¬ 
placing the veil over her countenance 
and slowly resuming her walk, with De 
Colmar by her side. 

4 However great the distance, it 
would charm me to accompany you 
thither,’ was the answer, as promptly 
as it was courteously given. 

The Baroness Hamelen made no im¬ 
mediate response: but quickening her 
pace, she proceeded towards the south¬ 
ern gate of the city, on gaining which, 
she suddenly stopped short, exclaiming, 
4 If you pass beyond the fortifications, 
Sir Knight, you will not perhaps be ena¬ 
bled to re-enter until the morning; as I 
believe that the Taborite sentinels re¬ 
ceive strict orders respecting the egress 
and ingress of strangers between sunset 
and sunrise.’ 

4 Then how am I to act, fair lady ? 
asked De Colmar, pretending to be 


deeply perplexed. 4 On the one hand, 
courtesy and inclination alike prompt 
me to offor my escort so far as you will 
permit me to accompany you: and on 
the other hand, I should be at a loss 
where to procure a night’s lodging, all 
stranger as I am in these parts, if shut 
out from access to the inn at which I 
have taken up my quarters.’ 

4 If your inclination do really accom- i 
pany your gallant notions of courtesy, [ 
Sir Louis de Hazburgh,’ said the lady, , 

4 you may rest assured that on reaching 
the door of my dwelling, such hospital¬ 
ity as I am enabled to afford will* be 
most cordially offered. But I warn you,’ 
she continued, her eyes flashing through 
her veil as she once more fixed a pene¬ 
trating glance upon the knight’s counte- 
nance _ a look the searching scrutiny of 
which he affected not to observe, 4 1 
warn you that my mansion is one of 
luxury, pleasure, and delight, and that 
it is only accessible to those who are 
prepared to plunge headlong into all the 
enjoyments which may be supposed to 
exist, where the God of Wine, and the 
Goddesses of Love, Music, and Danc¬ 
ing hold their brilliant court.’ 

4 Ah ! too happy should I be, gracious 
lady, to be honored with an introduction 
to that realm of bliss! ’ exclaimed De 
Colmar, assuming a tone of tender and 
and melting entreaty. 

‘Then shall I hesitate no longer to 
initiate your Excellency into the de¬ 
lights and fascinations of my mansion,’ 
observed the lady : 4 for I feel convinced 
that you will not be startled by certain 
little precautions which I may take— 
even should the mysteriousness thereof 
extend to a demand that you suffer 
yourself to 'be blindfolded while repair¬ 
ing on horseback to a scene of ecstatic 
bliss that will amply repay you for the 
annoyance of the preliminary ordeal. 

* Command me in all things, lady,* 
exclaimed De Colmar; 1 am your slave 
— and moreover the romance of this 
adventure suits well with my disposi- 
tion.’ 

4 You have spoken in a tone of frank¬ 
ness that pleases me,’ said the lady. 

» Already do we understand each other 
as if we wero acquaintances of long 
standing : and the feeling of confidence 
wherewith you have inspired me, will 
render your excellency doubly welcome 
to my abode. Come, Sir Louis de Haz¬ 
burgh, we require no farther parley 
upon the subject. 

Thus speaking, the lady took the 
knight’s arm, which she pressed gently 
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with her elegantly gloved hand; and 
Sir Ernest de Colmar acknowledged 
this tender familiarity with a smile of 
assumed gratification—a piece of du¬ 
plicity to which he forced himself for 
the sake of the faithful youths on whose 
behalf he was undertaking the present 
adventure. 

For the stipulations at which the la¬ 
dy had more than even vaguely allu- 
I ded, and which required that he should 
be blindfoldod, dissipated any doubt 
which might still have existed in his 
mind as to the fact that it was to the 
White Mansion he had been taken by 
Father Cyprian on the occasion which 
our readers will not fail to remember. 

And now, behold the Baroness Ha¬ 
sten conducting him, as she leant 
upon his arm, to the grove enshrouding 
the picturesque cemetery already so 
often mentioned in this narrative, 
Horses were there in readiness; and 
the same middle-aged man, whom De 
Colmar had seen before, was in attend¬ 
ance. 

An arrow of ice appeared to penetrate 
into the heart of Sir Ernest, as he 
caught the first glimpse of that indi¬ 
vidual’s countenance ; for it instantly 
struck him that he should be recognised 
by one who probably knew him, or who 
at all events might address him in a 
manner showing that they had met be¬ 
fore. But his fears that the adventure 
would thus abruptly terminate in failure, 
speedily proved to be groundless; for 
the man spoke not a word, nor even 
made the slightest sign of recognition, 
as he handed the ecclesiastical gown to 
Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

The lady whispered in the knight’s 
ear a hasty entreaty that he would as¬ 
sume the disguise; and our hero un¬ 
hesitatingly obeyed. The cowl was 
then buttoned over* his face, and the 
discreet groom, who fulfilled to admira¬ 
tion the automaton part of a menial, 
without venturing to comment either by 
word or look on what was passing, as¬ 
sisted Sir Ernest de Colmar to mount 
one of the horses. 

The baroness and her two female de¬ 
pendants were similarly accommodated, 
though not similarly disguised and 
hooded ; and the party set off at a smart 
gallop, the lady holding the guiding-rein 
of the Austrian warrior’s steed. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

ANGELA. 

We must now leave Sir Ernest de 
Colmar for the present, while we re¬ 
turn to Angela Wildon: for it was on 
the same evening of the Knight’s ad¬ 
venture with the Baroness Hamelen, 
that the forest-maiden, being perfectly 
recovered from the effects of the acci¬ 
dent which had so nearly proved fatal to 
her, took leave of the Daughter of Glo¬ 
ry and the two kind-hearted girls at 
whose hands she had received the ut¬ 
most attention. 

To Linda and Beatrice her farewells 
were first said ; and when she proceed¬ 
ed to Glorias chamber for the same 
purpose, that radiant, romantic, and 
mysterious being bade her be seated,, 
for a few minutes, observing, ‘ I would 
speak to thee seriously on thine own ac¬ 
count, Angela : for to-morrow I depart 
from Prague, and it would grieve me to 
know that thou wast left friendless and 
unprotected in this great city.’ 

‘Generous lady,’ replied Angela,‘I 
am indebted to you more than language 
can express, not only for the attentions 
I have received and the hospitality I 
have experienced within these walls, 
but likewise for the sweet sympathy 
which you now manifest towards me.’ 

‘ Then tell me, my dear friend, for so 
must I alike denominate and consider 
you,’ said Gloria, her rich metallic voice* 
sounding surpassingly musical to the 
ears of the forest-maiden; «tell me in 
what manner I can serve thee.’ 

4 There is no farther kindness that I 
may crave at your hands, dear lady,’re¬ 
plied Angela, her own liquid tones being 
fruught with ineffable sweetness. 

‘But whither go you, Angela?’ in¬ 
quired the Daughter of Glory. * Think 
not that I am thus questioning you from 
motives of curiosity: I am alike incapa¬ 
ble of such meanness, and have no pos¬ 
sible interest to serve by prying into 
your affairs. My whole and sole object 
is to assure myself that you go not 
hence to encounter any peril, distress, 
or difficulty which it may be in my pow¬ 
er to alleviate or remove. Tell me, 
then, in a word, how I may be useful to 
you !’ 

‘ Once more, dear lady,’ said Angela, 

‘ permit me to state that I have nothing 
to crave at your hands, but that my gra¬ 
titude is increased by your kindness.’ 

‘I do not seek your confidence, An- 
gelu,’ rejoined the Daughter of Glory, 
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‘ unless you be perfectly willing to ac¬ 
cord it. At the same time I beseech 
you, ns a friend, not to suffer any senti¬ 
ment of foolish pride, or bashfulness, or 
reserve, to prevent you from invoking 
my aid if there be any way ir which I 
can serve you. Do you need gold, Ange¬ 
la ? if so, my purse is at your disposal, 
and it is by no means indifferently filled. 
Do you require good counsel or advice ? 
though younger than yourself in years, I 
am nevertheless older in experience.’ 

* Gracious lady, it appears almost rude 
and uncourteous on my part to sa} r nay 
to every generous proposal which comes 
from your lips,’ said Angela, her voice 
and manner alike proving how deeply 
she was affected by Gloria’s demonstra¬ 
tion of friendship : ‘but believe me when 
I assure you that I am well provided 
with goJd, and that in the objects which 
have brought me to Prague t am guided 
by competent advice and full instruc¬ 
tions.’ 

‘ Then will I press my services upon 
you no longer,’ said Gloria, taking the 
forest-maiden’s hand and clasping it with 
kindly warmth * Nevertheless, there 
is one piece of advice which circum¬ 
stances induce me to give you, my dear 
friend,’ she continued, her tone and 
manner becoming suddenly both grave 
and serious. ‘ Father Cyprian whom 
you have met, and who was heretofore 
known to me by another name. But of 
that no matter-’ 

‘You are ill, dear lady!’ exclaimed 
Angela, perceiving how suddenly the 
color came and went on Gloria's cheeks, 
and how the radiant being’s hand trem¬ 
bled in her own. 

‘No—no—it is nothing—nothing,* 
said Gloria, recovering her presence of 
mind by a sudden and vigorous effort. 
* But I would counsel you, my dear 
Angela,’ she continued, with a singular 
and earnest emphasis, 4 to avoid that 
man as you would a pestilence: and 
should an imperious necessity or uncon- 
controllable circumstances again throw 
you together, I charge you not to trust 
yourself to his guidance in any matter 

_but on the contrary, to follow the 

course which shall be precisely opposite 
to the one he may recommend. And 
above all, accept not the hospitality of 
any friend of whom he may speak.’ 

‘I thank you, dear lady,’ said Angela, 
4 most sincerely thank you for this ad¬ 
vice, which I shall assuredly follow to 
the very letter. I was already prepared 
to mistrust that man — for many reasons, 
but for none more than because he ap¬ 


pears to be connected with some tribu¬ 
nal as terrible as it is mysterious, the 
Tribunal of the Bronze Statue !* 

4 Ah ! what know you of that awful 
institution ?’ demanded Gloria, suddenly 
becoming pale as death, while the lustre 
of her magnificent eyes grew restlessly 
glittering and uneasily feverish, so that 
their glances were painful to meet. 

4 I know nothing of the institution,’ 
responded Angela, fearful that sho had 
already said too much, and remember¬ 
ing her promise of secrecy to the White 
Lady respecting everything she saw in 
the subterraneans of Altondorf Custle* 

4 But there appears to be an awe-in¬ 
spiring presentiment attached to the 
mere name of that tribunal-’ 

4 Yes : truly !* observed Gloria: then 
for a few minutes the lovely creature 
remained wrapped in a profound and 
evidently painful reverie. 4 Angela,’ 
she at length said, awaking from her 
meditations and recovering all her wont¬ 
ed composure, ‘you will not neglect the 
counsel I have given you, for better 
were it to become enfolded in the coils 
of a serpent, than to place yourself in 
the power of that man whom you know 
as Father Cyprian. And now/ dear 
friend, since you are determined to de¬ 
part, 1 will say farewell.’ 

Thus speaking, the beauteous Gloria 
embraced the forest-maiden, who im¬ 
mediately afterwards quitted the Castle* 

She proceeded straightway to the 
Golden Falcon, where she inquired for 
Sir Earnest de Colmar, to whom she 
was anxious to proffer her renewed 
thanks for that deliverance from a wa¬ 
tery grave which she owed to him. But 
she learned from Templin that the 
Knight had been absent an hour or two t 
and the worthy landlord likewise ob¬ 
served that he knew it \Vas his Excel¬ 
lency’s intention to take his departure 
early the next morning, on his return 
to Austria. 

This announcement carried a sudden 
gloom to the heart of Angela, she scarce¬ 
ly knew why : and for nearly a minute 
did she remain silent, in an attitude of 
profound thought. 

At length, starting from her reverie, 
she exclaimed, 4 1 hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing his Excellency for a 
few moments in the morning previous 
to his departure. But if anything should 
occur to prevent the accomplishment 
of this desire—which is also a duty on 
my part—do you, Messer Templin, as¬ 
sure his Excellency that the prayers of 
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Angela Wildon will ever follow him, 
as the saviour of her life.* 

Having thus spoken—and without 
waiting to see if the landlord had any¬ 
thing farther to say, or to inform him 
whither she was going and when she 
should return—the forest-maiden sped 
rapidly away. 

It was now nine o’clock in the even¬ 
ing ; but the beautiful August sky was 
clear and star-lit, and the moon was 
rising in her silent majesty. 

Towards the bridge did Angela Wil¬ 
don hasten ; and, descending the steps 
leading to the.pier at which several 
boats were moored; she accosted an old 
man who was left in charge of the lit¬ 
tle vessels. At first lie bluntly refused 
her demand to hire a boat for a few 
hours; and he even looked upon her 
with a degree of suspicion that began 
to alarm her. But when she produced 
a couple of pieces of gold, the talis- 
manic influence of the glittering metal 
instantly became visible in the soften¬ 
ing of the lines on his weather-beaten 
countenance ; and, as he thrust the coin 
into a greasy pouch which hung to his 
belt, he muttered something to the ef¬ 
fect that 4 people must not be particular 
in those hard times how they earned a 
trifle for their subsistence.’ 

Loosening the smallest, lightest, and 
most manageable of his vessels, he 
handed the forest-maiden into the boat, 
and gave her instructions how to use 
the oars. For this kindness she thanked 
him, and then requested he would lend 
her a lamp, with the means of procur¬ 
ing a light should she have occasion to 
use it. To this demand the old man 
hastened so accede ; for he fancied that 
he saw in the adventure some love in¬ 
trigue which required mystery and cir¬ 
cumspection. Thus, in the course of a 
few minutes, Angela was accommoda¬ 
ted with all she needed for the daring 
enterprise which she had in view ; and, 
pushing the boat away from the pier 
she allowed it to float along with the 
stream. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour 
the maiden arrived opposite the frown¬ 
ing towers and massive walls of the 
Castle of Prague ; , and, urging the little 
bark close in against the side of the 
fortress, she speedily reached the 
arched entrance to a narrow canal 
branching off from the river and run¬ 
ning beneath the immense accumula¬ 
tion of edifices piled above. 

From the beauteous moonlight that 
now played upon the bosom of the 


river, that caverned passage with its 
silent stream led off into utter darkness. 

And never did boatmen or pleasure- 
party, when proceeding down the Mol- 
dau, pass that gloomy arch-way with¬ 
out a perceptible shudder and a low 
whispering amongst themselves; for in 
the time of the Bohemian kings, rumor 
was wont to tell how political offenders 
and personages who became obnoxious 
to those monarchs, were secretly mur¬ 
dered in the dungeons of the castle, 
and how their corpses were as secretly 
borne forth at night in a boat, by means 
of that dark canal, and buried in the 
deep, silent river! 

Nor less did rumor declare that 
strange sights were often seen and un¬ 
earthly noises heard on that part of the 
Moldau which washed the precipitate 
castle-walls, and likewise under the 
caverned arch that spanned the little 
stream running beneath the mighty 
fortalice. 

But, nothing daunted by these re¬ 
ports to which she was no stranger, 
Angela Wildon heroically guided her 
boat into that canal of ominous reputa¬ 
tion ; and, lighting her lamp, which she 
placed at the head of the little vessel, 
she commended herself to the care of 
heaven as the current bore her rapidly 
onward beneath the vaulted roof. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE HEROINE. 

A supernal courage and a heroic 
spirit of enterprise animated the beau¬ 
teous maiden as she thus committed 
the frail bark that bore her to the deep 
and silent stream, which flowed in the 
caverned passage. 

Standing up in the boat, she guided 
it with the oar in such a manner that 
she kept it clear of the rugged walls; 
but when she had thus been wafted 
about fifty yards, the current flowed 
round a huge projecting buttress with 
such force that the light vessel was 
whirled about in a way which threaten¬ 
ed to swamp it. The oar was, how¬ 
ever, used by Angela with such skill 
and promptitude, that she succeeded in 
saving her boat from wreck and herself 
from a watery grave; and stern-fore¬ 
most the bark now floated on, until it 
ran with some degree of violence 
against a large boat moored at the bot¬ 
tom of a flight of stone steps. 
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These stairs, rising abruptly from the 
water, closed the caverned passage, 
and ascending up an opening, the sum¬ 
mit of which was involved in total dark¬ 
ness ; and that large boat which was 
moored in this spot, was doubtless the 
one wherein the victims of royal ty¬ 
ranny, in the time of the Bohemian 
kings, were borne forth to be swathed 
in the winding-sheet of the Moldau. 

Having made her own boat fast to an 
iron ring which was attached to the 
wall, Angela took the lamp in one hand, 
and, shading it carefully with the other, 
she began to mount the steps. The 
height, as already intimated, was con¬ 
siderable, and the stairs gradually grew 
narrower towards the top. At length 
Angela reached a grating which was 
fastened by a bolt inside : but by thrust¬ 
ing her arm through the bars, she was 
enabled, after repeated efforts, to draw 
it back. For it was rusted in its set¬ 
ting, as if it had not been disturbed for 
some time. 

The grating, too, creaked upon its 
hinges as the intrepid young woman 
pushed it open, and, passing on, she 
entered a long, low, and narrow pas¬ 
sage. The silence of the tomb pre¬ 
vailed therein—a silence which her 
aerial tread did not break; and the 
lamp appeared to burn so feebly that it 
rather served to show the stupendous 
darkness which lay before and behind 
in all its intense blackness, than to il¬ 
lumine the place. At the end of this 
corridor there was another grating, 
which Angela opened in the same man¬ 
ner and with equal difficulty as the 
former; and then, as she proceeded 
slowly and cautiously once more, she 
held the lamp high up so as to obtain 
the utmost benefit from its light. 

But now she started wildly ; an in¬ 
voluntary ejaculation of terror burst 
from her lips, and her features became 
bloodless as those of a corpse ; for it 
appeared as if she had suddenly entered 
a place filled with armed men. Never¬ 
theless, a profound stillness, interrupted 
only for an instant by that cry of fear, 
reigned around her; and it struck the 
maiden that she was either in an ar¬ 
mory or a place of statues. But scarce¬ 
ly had this idea sprung up in her mind, 
when it yielded to new terrors; for 
the objects which she beheld seemed 
suddenly to move, though none quitted 
its station. 

Wildly did Angela cast her eyes 
around ; Sere a plume appeared to 
wave ; there a helmetted head to bow ; 


hero an arm to beckon menacingly, and 
there a spear to shake towards her. Then 
all was still again—all motionless, and 
a feeling of relief came upon the maid¬ 
en ; but scarcely had she experienced 
the change when eyery object seemed 
to move again, plumes to wave, steel- 
bound heads to bow, arms to beckon, 
and spears to shake ! 

The blood turned to ice in Angela’s 
veins—ice too fell upon her heart, and 
a second cry of terror had just risen to 
her lips, when, like an inspiration, did 
the thought flash to her brain that the 
appearance of motion was given to the 
armed objects by the swaying and toss¬ 
ing of the flame of the lamp as quick 
gusts of wind swept through the room. 
The truth of this suspicion was speedily 
tested by holding the lamp in another 
position ; and Angela, now smiling at her 
terrors, proceeded to inspect the place 
the features of which had for upwards 
of a minute produced so startling an ef¬ 
fect upon her. 

It was, ns she had already for an in¬ 
stant, suspected, an armory; and suits 
of panoply were disposed around in up¬ 
right positions and warrior-like attitudes 
—the delusion that they were living 
men thus appareled cap-a-pie being 
heightened by the circumstance that all 
the visors were closed. There were 
tall and massive suits of black iron ar¬ 
mor, studded with sable nails, and the 
plumage of the helmets being of the 
same funereal dye : there also were 
bright steel fabrics, with red, blue, or 
green feathers drooping over the polish¬ 
ed burgonets : and Angela likewise be¬ 
held two or three suits of clumsy mail 
contrasting singularly with other pano¬ 
plies of chain or link material, such as 
worn by the crusaders. 

A few minutes’ rapid survey of these 
objects were sufficient to render her 
fully acquainted with their nature ; and 
she was about to continue her way into 
a passage opening from this armory, 
when her attention was arrested by a 
small and comparatively delicate suit of 
steel armor standing upon a pedestal in 
was one corner. 

And a charming panoply it was, bril¬ 
liant as if it had only just emanated from 
the forge of the armorer—bright and 
graceful in appearance, and well suited 
either for a gentle page or an Amazo¬ 
nian warrior. The plumage above the 
helmet was of a bright crimson ; and to 
the belt was suspended a long thin 
sword, the blade of which must have 
boen elastic and of admirable temper if 
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it were indeed to match the exquisite 
panoply. 

At first the forest-maiden stood gaz¬ 
ing upon this suit of armor with no oth¬ 
er feeling than of curiosity : but insen¬ 
sibly there stole into her mind an idea 
which brought a smile to her lips, and 
then a flush of heroism to her cheeks. 
And as this thought, obtained greater 
consistency in her brain, she was led.to 
reflect that in her female garb she in¬ 
curred many risks and perils which 
would not menace a person of the oppo¬ 
site sex ; and, in order therefore, to 
ward off those dangers and those pro¬ 
babilities of insult, it seemed only ne¬ 
cessary to assume the apparel of a man. 

But if she were to usurp the garments 
of the other sex, why not assume the 
defences also ? why not, in a word, ar¬ 
ray herself in that very panoply and 
take those very weapons which she be¬ 
held before her ? Besides, in the peri¬ 
lous undertaking which she had in hand, 
she knew that she should presently en¬ 
counter a sentinel; and though she was 
already in the possession of the watch¬ 
word to enable her to pass him unmo¬ 
lested, yet it. would be far more calcula¬ 
ted to lull all suspicions on his part 
asleep, were she to declare herself an 
emissary from Zitzka rather than as a 
female friend having received permission 
to visit the three State Prisoners. For 
it was this latter representation which 
she had hitherto thought of making : 
but now the presence of that fine suit 
of armor suggested the former scheme 
as the better and the more feasible. In 
a word, while appearing in the garb of 
her sex as she now was, she could only 
represent herself as a relative or friend 
of the noble prisoners: but if she dis¬ 
guised herself as an armed page, the 
excuse she could then make would be 
far more colorable. 

Time was precious, and Angela had 
not long to deliberate. Nor did she re¬ 
quire much self consultation when once 
the idea was fully developed in her 
mind, and in the presence of the 
weighty motives which we have juht 
explained, But now arose the question 
with the forest-maiden whether she 
could put on that armor without assist¬ 
ance ? A few moments’ careful exami¬ 
nation of the various plates and pieces 
composing it, as they were now fitted 
together, relieved her of any doubt upon 
that head; and, placing the lamp in a 
convenient position, the intrepid young 
woman commenced her task. 

Having laid aside her upper garments, 


she proceeded to invest her lovely form 
with the bright steel armor, the whole 
of which was lined with soft wash- 
leather ; and as she overcame each new 
difficulty and succeeded in fastening 
each successive piece, her enthusiasm 
became more exalted. At length this 
heroic toilet, so thoroughly new to her, 
was completed by the placing of the 
liefmet on her head and the gauntlets 
upon her hands; and as she girt on the 
sword to her waist, she felt that the 
weapon would not prove a mere orna¬ 
mental appendage if danger demanded 
that she should use it. The light oval 
shield she slung over her back ; the 
spear she thought it better not to take, 
as it would only prove an encumbrance 
in her present enterprise within the 
walls of the Castle of Prague ; but with 
the swora on one side, a dagger on the 
other, and the good steel armor at all 
points, she felt as if by putting off her 
female apparel she had laid aside all her 
natural feminine timidity at the same 
time. 

Yes —that timidity might have been 
cast away from her; but her woman’s 
graces and her woman’s tender sensi¬ 
bilities still remained. For nothing 
could exceed the elegance of the forest- 
maiden’s appearance as she now tra¬ 
versed the armory with the lamp in her 
hand ; and the bosom that was impri¬ 
soned in the steel corselet, sighed gent¬ 
ly as she thought how happy she could 
be if allowed to follow in that guise the 
fortunes of Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

Keeping her vizor up, Angela now 
proceeded on her way—her feet no 
longer treading noiselessly upon the 
stone-paved floor, but raising the echoes 
of the passage into which she entered. 

In a few minutes she renched a third 
iron grating, which opened into a yard; 
and having ascertained this fact, she re¬ 
traced her steps to the armory, where 
she deposited the lamp in a secure 
place to protect it from the gusts which 
swept through the lofty apartment. 
Then, groping her way along the pas¬ 
sage once more, she opened the grating 
and pussed into the yard, which was a 
very small enclosure, surrounded by 
high frowning towers. 

To that yard the regular and usual 
mode of entrauce was by means of a 
narrow alley running between two of 
the towers and forming an outlet into 
the great court of the Castle: so that 
the sentinel whom Angela knew she 
was now about to encounter, would be 
certain to suppose that she had come 
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thither by means of the avenue of ap¬ 
proach just mentioned, instead of se¬ 
cretly and stealthily by the private com¬ 
munication with the river. 

The moonlight shone down into that 
yard and was reflected in the bright ar¬ 
mor of the forest-maiden as she tra¬ 
versed it with hasty steps: but she 
paused for a single moment to glance up 
at a row of four windows high up in 
one of the towers. Lights shone from 
those casements: and Angela said to 
herself, with a sigh, ‘The generous 
Gloria and her two kind-hearted hand¬ 
maidens little suspect how treacherous 
is the use that I am now makiug of the 
hospitality I experienced at her hands.” 

At the foot of the tower facing that 
one in which Gloria’s apartments were 
situated, there was a low door set so 
deep in the wall that the recess showed 
the immense thickness of the solid ma¬ 
sonry. Angela tapped with her gaunt¬ 
let at a little sliding pannel which there 
was in the upper part of the huge door, 
and which was immediately drawn 
aside by some one within. A dim light 
then appeared ; and the maiden obtain¬ 
ed an indistinct view of a countenance 
surmounted by a steel-cap. 

4 Open, worthy sentinel!’ exclaimed 
Angela, rendering her voice as mascu¬ 
line as possible. 

4 To whom am I to open V demanded 
the Taborite soldier thus addressed, and 
who, it appeared, was on guard inside 
the tower. 

4 To one who can give thee the pass¬ 
word, friend,* was the maiden’s prompt 

reply. 

4 And that pass-word V said the man, 
interrogatively. 

4 Zitzka , the Firebrand of Faith ,’ re¬ 
joined Angela, in the same bold and de¬ 
cided tone. 

The Taborite uttered not another 
syllable, but hastened to draw back the 
heavy bolts and unloose the massive 
chain, the end of which fell with a 
clanking sound upon the stone-pave¬ 
ment within : the door was then opened 
—and Angela entered a low, arched hall, 
lighted by an iron lamp suspended to 
the centre of the groined ceiling. 

4 What are your commands, young 
page V inquired the sentinel, complete¬ 
ly deceived as to Angela’s sex: 4 from 
whom do you come ? and whither do 
you wish to go V 

4 1 come from the Captain-General,* 
responded tho maiden, boldly and un¬ 
hesitatingly ; 4 and I have a message 


! which I must deliver privately to each 
of the three State prisoners.* 

4 Ascend those stuirs, you pretty 
page,’ said the man, pointing to a flight 
of steps leading from the farther ex¬ 
tremity of the hall, * and this key will 
open the door at the summit. You 
will then enter a passage, and be pleased 
to take note that the three first doors 
on the right-hand side are those of the 
apartments in which the State prison¬ 
ers are confined. I need scarcely coun¬ 
sel thee to secure each door again on 
taking jour leave of their lordships; 
for if they were all three to escape at 
the same moment, it might prove diffi¬ 
cult for you and me to detain them.’ 

4 Fear not that I shall neglect your 
advice, good Taborite,’ exclaimed An¬ 
gela, as she received the key which the 
sentinel handed to her. 

Secretly exulting at the success which 
had thus far attended upon her enter¬ 
prise, the heroic young woman ascend¬ 
ed the stairs, which were lighted by an 
iron censer-lamp placed in a niche; 
and having opened the door at the head 
of the steps, she reached a long, high, 
but narrow corridor. On each side of 
this passage there were six doors, every N 
one fastening with a massive bolt; and 
thus nothing could be more gloomy than 
the aspect of the place in which the 
maiden now found herself. For the 
idea naturally struck her that if she 
were to fail in the undertaking which / 
she had in hand, she herself would in¬ 
evitably be thrown into one of those 
dungeon-cells, the massive doors of 
which frowned upon her on either side. 
Unless, indeed, there were some sove¬ 
reign virtue or talismanic influence in 
the ring which the White Lady had 
given her and which she wore in the 
little velvet bag suspened beneath her 
raiment to her neck—that ring which, 
in case of extremity—and only in such 
a case—she was to present to the Cap¬ 
tain General of the Taborites ! 

But while we are thus speculating 
upon the risks which she incurs and the 
probable means of salvation which she 
possesses, the heroic maiden has drawn 
back the bolt of the first door on the 
right hand side of the passage ; and in 
avaulted chamber fitted up with a tolera¬ 
bly generous view to the comfort of the 
inmate, she finds herself in the presence 
of an individual of tall form, handsome 
countenance, and noble mien, and 
whose years were still in their prime. 

Rising from his seat, the prisoner 
surveyed our heroine with mingled curi- 
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osity and suspense : for the appearance 
of one whom he naturally took to be a 
page belonging to some chieftain of 
rank, and the circumstance of the visit 
being paid at such a late hour, were 
well calculated to excite those feelings 
on the part of the noble captain. But 
the frank, open, and ingenuous coun¬ 
tenance of Angela—a countenance too 
lovely to be otherwise than replete with 
innocence and candor — inspired the 
State prisoner with a rapid conviction 
that a messenger of such agreeable ex¬ 
terior never could have been chosen to 
convey evil intelligence. 

‘Who art thou, fair youth?’ he de¬ 
manded, perceiving that his visitor la¬ 
bored under some embarrassment or re¬ 
serve how to explain the object of her 
presence. 

‘ I am a friend,’ responded Angela, in 
alow tone, but speaking in a voice which 
she endeavored to render as masculine 
as possible. ‘ But tell me to whom I 
have the honor of addressing myself?’ 

‘ The Marquis of Schomberg, fair 
youth,' answered the nobleman. 4 And 
now may I ask in return who it is that 
appears to' take so kind an interest in 
my cause, and how you have obtained 
access to me ?’ 

‘ Who I am, it matters not, my lord,’ 
replied Angela hastily : 4 but I am come 
to save you from captivity-’ 

4 Ah ! this may be a friendly visit,’ 
interrupted the marquis: 4 and it may 
be some deeply contrived piece of 
treachery. If the former, fair youth, 
thou wilt pardon my suspicions, on the 
score that thou refusest thy name.’ 

4 Well — call me Angelo — Angelo 
Wildon,’ exclaimed our heroine, con¬ 
verting her beautiful feminine Christian 
name into a masculine appellation.— 

4 And now listen to me, my lord, with¬ 
out farther interruption. There is but 
one Taborite soldier between you and 
liberty—one man only whom it is ne¬ 
cessary to overpower and bind, but not 
otherwise maltreat,’ she added empha¬ 
tically : 4 and now will you consent to 
follow me awaj r from this place V 

4 Most assuredly, good youth,* an¬ 
swered the nobleman, his countenance 
lighting up with joy—for it was impos¬ 
sible any longer to entertain a suspicion 
of the sincerity of his mysterious deli¬ 
verer. 4 Pardon me if for a moment—" 

4 Wo have no time, my lord, to ex¬ 
change mere words of courtesy,’ said 
Angela, firmly but respectfully. 4 It is 
now necessary that I should prepare 
your noble companions for that freedom 


which I have vowed to procure for all 
three.* 

Thus speaking, the maiden quitted 
the chamber and entered the one ad¬ 
joining, which was occupied by the 
Baron of Altendorf. To him she was 
an utter stranger—she, the humble 
forest-maiden, who had dared so much 
to liberate him !—but he was known by 
sight to her—for she had not lived so 
long in the vicinity of Altendorf Castle 
without having frequently seen the 
proud lord of the feudal fortalice. 

The object of her visit was explained 
to the Baron in the same terms and 
with as much conciseness as to the 
Marquis of Schomberg ; and when those 
two noblemen had been hastily brought 
together by Angela, she proceeded to 
the third cell, in which she found the 
Count of Rosenberg. 

4 My lord,’ she said, advancing to¬ 
wards him at once and without the 
slightest hesitation—for her acquaint¬ 
ance with his kind disposition and affa¬ 
ble manners banished all reserve and 
embarrassment in this instance— 4 my 
lord, I am hero to save you from cap¬ 
tivity—you and the other nobles im¬ 
prisoned for the same cause-* 

4 Who are you, generous youth ?’ ex¬ 
claimed the Count; and as the rays of 
the lamp which lighted the chamber, 
fell on the countenance of our heroine, 
his lordship contemplated those features 
with an earnestness evincing that they 
were far from unfamiliar to his memory. 

4 Surely I have seen you before ? And 
yet at the moment I cannot recollect—* 

4 1 am not aware that your lordship 
has ever seen me until now,’ observed 
the young maiden, with difficulty nerv¬ 
ing herself in such a manner as to sub¬ 
due the confusion that threatened to 
cover her cheeks with blushes: 4 but 
my sister has spoken to me of your 
lordship’s goodness towards her adopted 
parents-* 

‘What! is it possible that Angela 
Wildon is your sister, fair youth ? ’ cried 
the Lord of Rosenberg, now recalling 
to mind the features of the forest maid¬ 
en. 4 1 was not aware that she had any 
known relative^ in the world.’ 

4 Yes, my lord, I am her brother,’ said 
our heroine, determined to maintain a 
masculine character in order to suit her 
warrior garb. 4 My name is Angelo, 
and I am devoted to your service. In¬ 
deed, I swore to deliver you from cap¬ 
tivity, or perish in the attempt.’ 

4 Excellent youth, worthy of socharm- 
ing a sister!’ cried the good Count do 
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Rosenberg, taking the maiden’s gaunt- 
letted hand. * My eternal gratitude 
shall be your duo ; not so much on ac¬ 
count of the advantage which I may 
derive from this chivalrous act itself, 
but on account of the noble feelings 
which have dictated your conduct.’ 

4 Oh ! my lord, you have already suffi¬ 
ciently rewarded me ; or rather, you 
have established so many claims upon 
my gratitude,’ exclaimed Angela, 4 by 
your unvaried kindness towards the good 
Wildon and his wife, that I am prepared 
to die if my death would serve you. But 
we must not linger here a moment long¬ 
er than is absolutely necessary ; every 
instant is precious! ’ 

Scarcely had she finished speaking 
when the Marquis of Schomberg* and 
the Baron of Altendorf entered the cell; 
and the three nobleman congratulated 
each other upon the prospect of escape 
that had suddenly opened to their view, 
for although they were as yet totally 
unacquainted with Angela’s intentions 
or arrangements, still there was such an 
air of confidence in the manner and 
proceedings of their youthful friend that 
they caught the inspiration of that cou¬ 
rage and hopefulness which were thus 
so signally displayed on her part. 

The chances and mode of their flight 
were now communicated to them in a 
few hasty words; and no objection was 
offered to the plan which Angela had 
thus chalked out. The three powerful 
' nobles were thus satisfied to entrust 
themselves to the direction and care of 
one whom they took to be a gallant 
young man, but who was in reality only 
a woman, though with a chivalrous heart 
and a read}' arm ! 

The heroine’s arrangements having 
been imparted, as just observed, to the 
prisoners, no time was now lost in car¬ 
rying them into execution. The three 
nobles remained at the head of the 
staircase, the door of which Angela pre¬ 
tended to fasten, although she only 
raised a din by closing it violently and 
turning the key in the lock, leaving it 
ajar after all. She then descended the 
flight of stone steps, traversed the hall, 
and accosted the sentinel, saying, ‘Here 
is the key, for which I thank you.* 

4 Your visit was not a long one, my 
pretty page,’ observed the Tabopte sol¬ 
dier ; and while thus speaking, he de¬ 
posited his halberd upon a bench in or¬ 
der to secure the ponderous key to a 
ring attached lo his belt. 

Then, with the velocity and unerring 
dexterity of a tigress—but without the 


same malignant feeling and fatal intent 
—did Angela spring upon the unsuspect¬ 
ing soldier. The suddenness of the 
attack and the skill with which it was^ 
made, overpowered him in an instant: 
and thus was the stalwart sentinel 
hurled upon his back by one whose 
strength, if met at the moment by only 
common resistance, would have been 
utterly inadequate to the achievement 
of such a feat. 

Scarcely was he thus overthrown, 
when Angela’s knee was upon his breast 
and her dagger gleaming within a few 
inches of his face ; while in the same 
instant, she said in a rapid, low, but 
resolute voice, 4 Silence, if you value 
your life!’ 

The noise of the armed man’s heavy 
fall upon the paved floor had reached 
the ears of the three nobles, who were 
waiting at the head of the staircase in 
anxious expectation of this incident; 
and now that their young deliverer’s 
plan of proceeding had been thus far 
successfully crowned by so daring an 
exploit, they rushed to her assistance. 

The sentinel, perceiving that he was 
the victim of some admirably devised 
stratagem, and naturally supposing that 
instantaneous death would be the re¬ 
sult of any attempt to raise an alarm, 
yielded to necessity and maintained & 
sullen silence. Nor did he offer the 
least resistance when Angela com¬ 
manded him to rise and proceed to one 
of the cells whence the State prisoners 
had just been liberated. Thither was 
he accordingly escorted by the virgin 
heroine and her three noble compan¬ 
ions ; and when they had safely de¬ 
posited him in the chamber so lately 
occupied by the Marquis of Schomberg, 
they drew the bolt upon him and re¬ 
traced their way down into the hall. 

To open the door and pass forth into 
the yard was now the work of a few 
moments. 

All was still, and no enemy was to be 
seen in the clear moonlight, Angela 
threw up a hasty glance towards the 
windows of Gloria’s apartments, but no 
lamps shone through those lattices now; 
and the maiden murmured to herself, 

4 May’st thou pardon me, my generous 
friend, for the evil manner in which I 
have requited thine hospitality !’ 

Opening the grating, she conducted 
the three nobles along the dark passage 
leading to the armory, where the lamp 
was still burning in the place in which 
she had deposited it. 

The Marquis of Schomberg, the 
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Count of Rosenberg, and the Baron of 
Altendorf now paused to provide them¬ 
selves with such weapons as they 
deemed necessary for their defence in 
case of need ; and having thus rilled the 
armory of its choicest swords and its 
koeuest daggers, they followed their 
heroic deliverer, who led the way with 
the lamp in her hand. 

After threading another corridor, they 
reached the stone stairs leading down 
to the water, and at the foot of which 
Angela’s boat was moored by the side 
of the larger one already mentioned. 
The former was much too small to hold 
the entire party ; they accordingly all 
four entered the latter, which they 
pushed along the canal flowing in that 
caverned passage. 

In a few minutes the silver moon¬ 
light, playing upon the bosom of the 
river, became visible outside the arched 
entrance, and Angela now extinguished 
the lamp. 

Forth from the mouth of the vaulted 
passage shot the boat; and as it ran in¬ 
to the middle of the stream, the three 
noblemen looked back upon the mighty 
towers of that fortalice whence they 
had just escaped ; and they expressed 
in no measured terms their gratitude to 
their youthful deliverer. But Angela 
cut short this effusion of thanks by be¬ 
seeching them to lose no time in taking 
counsel together for the security of that 
freedom which they had thus acquired 
through her instrumentality; and she 
bade them observe that it was absolutely 
necessary to travel all night, so that by 
morning they might place as considera¬ 
ble distance as possible between them¬ 
selves and the city of Prague. For 
certain was it that the fury of Zitzka 
would know no bounds when their flight 
should be discovered, and emissaries 
would be despatched in every direction 
to overtake and recapture them. 

The nobles were struck by the force 
of these observations on the part of one 
whose prudence and foresight were 
equal to the generosity and dauntless¬ 
ness already displayed ; and now was it 
that a few hastily whispered words 
were exchanged between the Marquis 
of Schomberg and the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf. 

‘ Have your lordships some plan to 
suggest?’ inquired the Count of Ro¬ 
senberg ; ‘ for we must procure horses 
somewhere- l 

‘The Marquis and myself,' said the 
Baron of Altendorf, in reply, ‘ are ac¬ 
quainted with a noble lady who pos¬ 


sesses a mansion at a short distance 
from Prague, and thither will we at 
once proceed. Her ladyship, whoso 
name is doubtless familiar to your lord¬ 
ship’s ears-’ 

‘And that name?’ said the Count de 
Rosenberg, interrogatively. 

4 The Baroness Hamelen,’ answered 
the lord of Altendorf. ‘ She will re¬ 
ceive us courteously and hospitably, and 
her stables contain fleet horses, which 
will be at our service. Moreover, she 
will provide us with a sufficient body¬ 
guard for our protection against any 
Taborite emissaries who, being sent in 
pursuit, may chance to overtake us.’ 

‘Her ladyship’s humane disposition 
is known far and wide,’ observed the 
Count de Rosenberg ; * and moreover, 
she is a true Catholic, and devoted to 
the cause which we espouse against the 
Taborite insurgents.* 

* To the White Mansion, then,’ ex¬ 
claimed the Baron of Altendorf, ‘ will 
we proceed.’ 

‘ And our youthful deliverer, Angelo 
Wildon, shall accompany us,’ added the 
Count of Rosenberg. ‘ For inasmuch 
as he has so gallantly accomplished our 
freedom, we must surround him now, 
henceforth, and during the rest of our 
lives, with our protection, our kindness, 
and all the comforts aud luxuries that 
we ourselves are accustomed to enjoy. 1 

This remark was fervently echoed by 
the Marquis of Schomberg, and like¬ 
wise assented to by the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf. Our heroine returned suitable 
thanks, and gladly availed herself of the 
proposal that she should remain with 
those whom she had freed from cap¬ 
tivity ; for her mission to Prague was 
now accomplished, and some secret in¬ 
stinct moved her with a desire to be¬ 
hold the White Lady of Altendorf Cas¬ 
tle once more. 

The three noblemen and Angela 
landed in safety about a mile beyond 
the boundary of the southern suburb; 
and, abandoning the boat to the stream, 
they hastened in the direction of the 
Baroness of Hamelen’s abode, which 
was at no considerable distance. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

A SCENE AT THE WHITE MANSION. 

We must now return to Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, whom we left in company 
with the Baroness Hamelen and her 
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two female dependants, at the moment 
when the party, being mounted on 
horseback, set off on a gallop from the 
picturesque cemetery. 

The knight was blindfolded by the 
hood of the ecclesiastical gown which 
he had put on in compliance with the 
lady’s hastily whispered entreaty; and 
the journey was prosecuted in total si¬ 
lence. As on the occasion when Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian was his guide, De Colmar 
observed that several useless zigzag 
movements and circuitous windings 
were made, evidently to mislead him 
as to the real distance of the place of 
destination; but the ride, instead of 
lasting upwards of an hour and a half 
as it did in the other case, was now 
brought to a conclusion in little more 
than an hour. 

Then the party halted for a few mo¬ 
ments ; the knight heard a massive gate 
swing slowly round on its groaning 
hinges, and the hoofs of the horses, 
once more urged forward, rang upon a 
stone pavement. The portal closed 
with a resounding din; the knight was 
assisted to dismount; the cowl was re¬ 
moved from his eyes, and he found him¬ 
self, as he had suspected, in the middle 
of that same spacious court-yard which 
was so familiar to his memory. 

But, assuming looks of admiration and 
delight as he gazed around on the mar¬ 
ble buildings, with their windows of 
Gothic shape and stained glass, Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar complimented the lady 
upon the handsome appearance of the 
dwelling to which she had escorted him; 
and the baroness, little suspecting that 
her guest had not only been there, but 
that he now knew where he was and 
likewise who she was, smiled sweetly 
upon him as she led the way into the 
handsome hall. 

There she consigned him to the care 
of two elegantly-dressed pages, who 
escorted him up the splendid staircase 
to the toilette-chamber, on the thresh¬ 
old of which they left him with an in¬ 
timation that he would have ample lei¬ 
sure to attire himself in a suitable rai¬ 
ment ere the festivities of the night 
should commence. 

Here we must leave Sir Ernest de 
Colmar for a short space, while we re¬ 
turn to the Baronoss Hamelen. 

This lady, upon handing over the 
knight to the care of the pages, as just 
mentioned, proceeded to a boudoir fit¬ 
ted up in a most gorgeous and voluptu¬ 
ous manner; and there, assisted by tour 
beautiful handmaidens, did she ex¬ 


change the apparel in which she had 
been out that day, for a costume the 
richness and elegance of which were 
perfectly queen-like. The diamonds 
that glistened on that robe of purple 
velvet, were of incalculable price ; and 
on the corsage of the magnificent dress 
the galaxy of gems shed forth a blaze 
of light as if to display tho snowy stain¬ 
lessness of the bosom that was half ex¬ 
posed. Upon the lady’s rich brown 
hair the attendants placed a tiara formed 
of similarly precious stones and diffus¬ 
ing around the same glorious lustre ; 
and thus enveloped, as it were, in a 
halo of refulgence, the Baroness II a- 
inelen appeared like an imperial sultana 
as she reclined upon the voluptuous 
couch where her head-dress was ar¬ 
ranged by the skilful hands of her tire- 
maids. 

We have already stated that though 
in her fortieth year, this lady was en¬ 
dowed with u loveliness so well pre¬ 
served that she was fully capable of in¬ 
spiring all the passion which tho looks 
and caresses of youthful beauties are 
wont to excite in the susceptihle heart. 
Time, in passing over her head, had 
developed into voluptuous grandeur 
those charms that must have been ra¬ 
vishing indeed in the days of her early 
womanhood, but her form, while ex¬ 
panding into the richest contours, had 
but taken a different style of symmetry 
—the lines becoming more flowiug and 
the traits more softly rounded. And 
when we observe that her teeth were 
as perfect and as brilliantly white ns 
when they shone in the sunny smiles 
of youth’s spring-tide—that her lips 
were full and of a rich red—that her 
breath was as fragrant as the fresh air 
of early morn when the spring-flowers 
are opening—that her complexion was 
dazzlingly fair—and that her eyes were 
of the deepest blue—when we enume¬ 
rate all these attractions, the reader 
will perceive that the Baroness Hame¬ 
len was indeed, as we have represented 
her on a former occasion, in every re¬ 
spect a splendid woman. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock on 
the evening when the magnificent toi¬ 
lette of this lady was accomplished : 
and she was just partaking of some 
slight refreshment, when a page knocked 
at the door^of the boudoir to announce 
that Father Cyprian had just arrived at 
the mansion aud demanded au immedi¬ 
ate interview with the Baroness. This 
message was instantaneously conveyed 
to the noble lady by the handmaiden 
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who received it: and in a few minutes 
the baroness repaired to the handsome 
apartment where the monk was await¬ 
ing her presence. 

But she was both surprised and 
alarmed to observe that his countenance 
was sorely troubled and that he was 
pacing to and fro in an agitated man¬ 
ner. 

* So soon returned ! ’ exclaimed the 
baroness, accosting him. 4 You must 
have ridden day and night, holy father 

-But wherefore are you thus a prey 

to vexation and annoyance ? * 

. 4 Your ladyship’s folly and indiscre¬ 
tion know no bounds ! ’ cried the priest, 
fixing ominous and reproachful looks 
upon her. ‘Not content with having 
the other night introduced Sir Ernest 
*de Colmar’s pages into the man¬ 
sion-’ 

4 But are they not properly disposed 
of? ’ demanded the baroness ; has not 
the Bronze Statue done its work ? Or 
is it to toll me the youths have escaped 
your vigilance, that you have come back 
so speedily and now look so angrily ? ’ 
‘No; they have not escaped me, la 
dy,’ answered the monk ; ‘ and there 
can be no doubt that they have perished 
as they deserve, with the sweet pressure 
of the Virgin’s Kiss,’ he added, a fero¬ 
cious triumph gleaming in his eyes and 
appearing in his accent. ‘ But it is not 
sufficient that they are thus put out of 
our path, for their master, Sir Ernest 
de Colmar-’ 

‘What have we to dread at his 
hands ? ’ cried the baroness, interroga¬ 
tively. 

‘ Everything !» was the impressive 
response. * At least my fears indicate 
this much, else wherefore should he 
seek admission within these walls ? ’ 

‘ You are speaking in enigmas, Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian,’ exclaimed the lady. ‘ He 
has not renewed that application for an 
interview which he made some time 
ago, and to which I returned no an¬ 
swer.’ 

* No ; he has not renewed his demand 
in writing,’ said the priest; ^because 
he has practised a stratagem the bold¬ 
ness of which has been crowned with 
success. In a word,’ added the Carthu¬ 
sian solemnly, the individual who calls 
himself Sir Ernest de Colmar is at this 
moment an inmate of the White Man¬ 
sion.’ 

A light flashed to the mind of the ba¬ 
roness ; and turning ale, even beneath 
the soft tint of the rose which art had 
shed upon her cheeks, she exclaimed,. 


‘ Is it possible that this should be the 
case ? ’ 

It is so possible,’ replied the monk, 
* f liat tJ | e groom at the cemetery recog¬ 
nised him just now as the same warrior 
who accompanied me a few we'eks 
back ; and upon learning this fact from 
the faithful dependant’s lips, I hurried 
hither to ward off, if possible, the storm 
that is threatening. But how was it that 
the groom gave you not a hint to the ef¬ 
fect that the knight was no stranger to 
him ? ’ 

The man doubtless supposed that I 
was well aware of the nature of the step 
I was taking in thus introducing De Col¬ 
mar to the mansion,’ responded the ba¬ 
roness : ‘ especially as the rule is occa¬ 
sionally broken-’ 

4 As in the case of the two pages,who 
were introduced a second time within 
these walls,’ observed the priest, in a 
tone of bitter ill-humor. ‘But I have 
many things whereupon to consult with 
you,’ he added, assuming a milder voice 
and throwing, himself on a downy otto¬ 
man. 

I am all attention,’ said the baroness, 
taking a seat near him ; 4 and we have 
yet more than an hour to midnight.’ 

‘ First and foremost.’ ti 


First and foremost,* resumed the 
Carthusian, * let me ask you whether 
any dependant of your household ia 
missing ? * 

‘Yes; Dame Martha,’ exclaimed the 
baroness. . ‘ You remember the parti¬ 
cular evening that she met you at the vil¬ 
lage-inn near the heath, when she 
brought you the disguise that you had 
ordered to be conveyed thither V 

‘Most assuredly do I recollect the 
evening well,’ answered the priest;, 
‘for after my interview on that occa¬ 
sion with the old woman, circumstances 
induced me to hasten hither—and well 
was it that I took this step, inasmuch 
as I arrived in time to prevent the flight 
of the Princess and to capture the two 
pages of Sir Ernest de Colmar.’ 

‘True,’observed the Baroness: ‘but 
it is ever since that night whereof we 
are speaking that Dame Martha has 
disappeared—for she is the dependant 
whom I have missed.’ 

And at the same time that I was 
travelling southward on horseback,’ said 
the priest, ‘ the old woman was hasten¬ 
ing in the same direction with the tide 
of the Moldau.’ 

4 What mean you, holy father ?’ asked 
the Baroness, shuddering at the suspi¬ 
cion which sprang up, though dimly 
and vaguely, in her mind. 
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• I mean that she was murdered and 
thrown into the river/ rejoined the 
Carthusian. 

4 Murdered !* repeated the Baroness. 

4 1 indeed fancied, from what you said, 
that She might have been accidentally 
drowned-’ ' 

‘No — she was murdered — foully 
murdered !* interrupted the Carthusian. 

4 But who could have done this V ex¬ 
claimed the Baroness Hamelen. 

‘Sister Marietta, or Gloria, as she 
calls herself/ returned the priest, in a 
low and gloomy tone. 4 And the proof, 
j here it is!’ he added, producing from 
beneath his garments the long flexible 
poniard which had“been extricated from 
the bosom of Dame Martha’s corpse. 

The Baroness instantly took the 
weapon—examining it with a nervous 
and agitated eagerness—and, returning 
it to the Carthusian, said, 4 Yes, that 
indeed is Gloria’s poniard ! But is she 
now acting on the offensive towards us ? 
If so-’ 

And the lady’s trepidation became so 
great that it choked her utterance. 

4 1 can scarcely believe that she will 
so far disregard her tremendous oath/ 
observed the priest, 4 as to communicate 
all and everything to Zitzka——’ 

4 Oh ! heaven forbid !’ exclaimed the 
Baroness, her whole frame convulsing 
with terror at the bare thought of such 
a casualty. ‘Were that monster and 
his savage hordes once let loose upon us, 
what chance of escape should we have ? 
what mercy could we expect? Oh! 
better, better far were it to be chased 
even by blood-hounds through the track¬ 
less forest, than to become the prey 
of the ruthless Taborites!’ 

4 Tranquillise yourself, lady/ said the 
priest; 4 and let us not abandon our¬ 
selves ,to despair. Fivo days have 
elapsed since Dame Martha was miss¬ 
ing ; five days, then, have passed since 
Gloria murdered her. In the interval 
nothing more has been done by that in¬ 
comprehensible being—no farther proof 
has she given of a design to act upon 
the offensive. From this fact I deduce 
hopes favorable to ourselves ; and per¬ 
haps it was in a moment of passion—or 
may be in consequence of some dispute 
arising from a sudden meeting between 
th em —that Gloria made away with the 
old woman.’ 

4 And you discovered her corpse in 
the river ?’ said the baroness, musing 
nervously upon the indistiuct dangers 
which seemed to be menacing her. 

4 At more than two days journey from 


Prague, while proceeding with the 
pages to Altendorf Castle, did I find 
the body/ answered the priest. 4 The 
current had borne it along to that dis¬ 
tance, ns if Providence were determin¬ 
ed to throw it in my way, either as a 
warning to ourselves or that so foul a 
murder might be terribly avenged !’ 

4 And, if I mistake not/ observed the 
Baroness Hamelen, 4 Dame Martha was 
engaged on special business for your¬ 
self, holy father, at the time when she 
thus met her death V 

4 It was so/ replied the priest. 4 On 
that evening when she met me at the 
hostel near the heath, I encountered at 
the same place and at about the same 
time a young woman named Angela 
Wildon. This maiden, of great beauty 
and innocence, is beloved by Lord Ro- 
dolph; and the young nobleman is so 
deeply infatuated with the object of his 
engrossing passion, that although she is 
nothing more than a peasant-girl and of 
the humblest condition, he would make 
her his wife rather than lose all chance 
of possessing her. A short time ago 
she was his prisoner in Altendorf Castle, 
where I happened to see her; and on 
meeting her again the other night at 
the village-hostel, I instantaneously re¬ 
cognised her. It struck me that she 
had escaped from Altendorf Castle, and 
that she had journeyed to so great a 
distance in order to avoid the persecu¬ 
tion and importunity of Lord Rodolph. 
For she loves him not, it appears-’ 

4 And in what manner does this affair 
regard you/ demanded the baroness, 
impatiently, 4 or so long a story regard 
meV 

4 Listen, dear lady/ said the priest; 
‘and you shall judge whether I had any 
reason to trouble myself concerning this 
Angela Wildon. I have already told 
you how I met her at the hostel; and as 
she is surpassingly beautiful, I fancied 
that she would become no unworthy ad¬ 
dition to the brilliant galaxy of earthly 
houris shining within these walls. Nay, 
more, I was well aware that the Baron 
of Altendorf, if made acquainted with 
all the circumstances respecting his 
son’s love for the maiden, would be 
deeply grateful to us for rendering her 
an inmate of this mansion, and thus 
raising up between herself and Lord 
Rodolph a barrier which the young no¬ 
bleman himself would consider insuper¬ 
able, should he chance to encounter her 
again. With these views in my mind, 
I dropped certain hints to Angela at the 
hostol, to the effect that I would under- 
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tnke to place her in the care of a worthy 
lady of my acquaintance ; but our dis¬ 
course was cut short by the arrival of 
Dame Martha. To another room did I 
accompany the old woman, and there we 
conversed at length upon many matters. 
At last it suddenly struck me that the 
partition-wall was a mere boarding, 
and available for eaves-droppers. Ter¬ 
rified with the conviction that several 
things had been spoken by Dame Mar¬ 
tha and myself which were dangerous 
to be heard by strangers, I made inqui¬ 
ries of the landlord and found that the 
adjacent room had been appropriated 
to Angela Wildon. But she had fled 
in the meantime—yes, fled with a haste 
and an evident alarm which had sur¬ 
prised the people at the inn, but which 
only frightened without amazing me. 
For all the indiscretion of which I had 
been guilty in thus incautiously speak¬ 
ing aloud on ^secret matters, was ren¬ 
dered terribty- vivid to my mind; and I 
felt convinced that Angela had heard 
enough to prompt her to so precipitate 
<i flight. Then that design of making 
her an inmate of the sisterhood of the 
White Mansion—a design which was 
mere policy in the first instance, now 
became a necessity—an absolute neces¬ 
sity ; and instead of immediately as¬ 
suming the disguise which the old wo¬ 
man had brought me, and in which I 
had purposed to penetrate into the Cas¬ 
tle of Prague and attempt the rescue 
of the State prisoners—instead of at 
once undertaking that enterprise, I say, 

1 despatched Dame Martha in pursuit 
of the maiden, while I hastened hither 
to send off some of our sworn servitors 
on the same mission. And fortunate, 
was it, as I have already observed, that 
I did visit the mansion on that particu¬ 
lar night, and that very hour; inas¬ 
much as my presence defeated the 
schemes of De Colmar’s pages to car¬ 
ry off the Princess of Bohemia.’ 

‘And your Reverence has neither 
heard nor seen any more of this Ange¬ 
la Wildon V said the Baroness Ilame- 
len, inquiringly. 

4 How could 1 V exclaimed the Car¬ 
thusian. * Scarcely had I set foot wi h- 
in these walls, on the particular occa¬ 
sion of which we have been speaking, 
when the occurrence of that adventure 
with the pages compelled me to hurry 
off for Altendorf Castle—which place 
1 did not reach after all; for the dis¬ 
covery of Dame Martha’s body on the 
morning of the third day’s journey, in¬ 
duced me to retrace my way without 


loss of time. And, behold ! most for¬ 
tunate was this resolution on my part; 
for on arriving at the cemetery this 
evening--wearied, exhausted, and worn 

out with six days’ severe travelling_I 

learnt, as I have already explained, that 
a certain knight had passed that way in 
your company an hour previously; and 
the description given by the groom 
proved at once that it was the person¬ 
age calling himself Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar.’ 

‘Now we have come back to the 
point whence we started at the begin¬ 
ning of this long discourse,’ said the 
baroness; then after glancing at the 
clepsydra which stood on an elegant 
table, she observed, ‘ There are yet 
twenty minutes to midnight, and the 
Austrian is in the toilette-chamber. 
What course shall we adopt ?’ 

4 Under what circumstances did you 
become acquainted with him V inquired 
the priest. % 

‘ I was walking in Prague, when I 
beheld him,’ answered the lady ; ‘ and 
being struck by his appearance, I af¬ 
forded him an opportunity of address¬ 
ing me. You may conjecture the rest.’ 

‘Did he mention your ladyship by 
name ?’ asked the Carthusian. 

‘No—he seemed to be utterly igno¬ 
rant who I was; and he stated that he 
himself was Sir Louis de Hazburgh.* 
‘Then did he know right well who 
you were,’ exclaimed the priest; ‘and 
he purposely threw himself in your 
way in order to obtain admission to the 
mansion. The circumstance of giving 
the false name places this matter be¬ 
yond all question ; and for once in my 
life I am at a loss how to act—what 
course to adopt—what policy to pursue.’ 

‘ The knight is in our power, and we 
can punish him terribly for any treach¬ 
erous designs which he may contem¬ 
plate*’ observed the baroness. ‘ Why 
do you hesitate ? On every other oc- 
casiorf when an enemy or a traitor has 
fallen into your hands, holy father, your 
decision has been prompt—your orders 
have been instantaneously executed, 
and the Brouze Statue has received its 
victim in due course. Wherefore, 
then, are you wavering now 1 what 
talisman of security does this Austrian 
possess ? what vengeance can menace 
us as the result of consigning him to a 
well-merited doom? For, in addition 
to the treacherous intent which has no 
doubt prompted him to seek admission 
here this night, is he not an impostor? 
has not this point been satisfactorily es- 
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tablished by the emissary whom we 
sent to Vienna ? and did not the Baron 
of Altendorf unmask the cheat at the 
council table ?’ 

4 Ah ! but your ladyship forgets that 
this self-styled Sir Ernest do Colmar 
did really possess a credential signed by 
the Duke of Austria and the Lord 
High-Chancellor of that Duchy,’ ob¬ 
served the priest, 4 and that the Baron 
of Altendorf effaced those signatures 
by means of a chemical preparation 
wherewith he had provided himself for 
the special purpose. 

4 Then the possession of such a cre¬ 
dential would seem to have proved that 
the Austrian was no impostor,’ said the 
Baroness, 4 but that our messenger must 
have made some mistake in his inqui¬ 
ries and researches at Vienna.’ 

4 Our impression at the time when 
the Council met,’ returned the Carthu¬ 
sian, 4 was that the signatures were 
really forgeries ; but as there were no 
positive means of demonstrating this 
fact on the day when the Bohemian 
nobles assembled, and as it was never¬ 
theless important to throw all possible 
discredit on De Colmar and exclude 
him from the Council, the scheme of 
‘erasing the signatures was adopted.— 
This the Baron of Altendorf undertook 
to do, and cleverly enough he managed 
the task. The stratagem would have 
produced the desired effect and De Col¬ 
mar would have been ignominiously ex¬ 
pelled, had not the sudden appearance 
of Zitzka completely changed the 
-aspect of affairs.’ 

4 But wherefore did you take so much 
trouble to destroy the character of the 
Austrian upon that occasion ?’ demand- 
the Baroness. 4 This was a point which 
I could not comprehend at the time.’ 

4 Because the Baron of Altendorf and 
myself suspected him of some sinister 
policj r which we could not comprehend, 
but which we believed to be hostile to 
our own schemes,* continued Father 
Cyprian, in explanation. ‘You re¬ 
member the mysterious letter which 
Lord Rodolph sent to the Baron, and of 
which the Knight himself was the bear¬ 
er ? It was that missive which engen¬ 
dered all the suspicions that led to so 
-many useless precautions——’ 

4 Useless precautions?’ ejaculated the 
Baroness in suprise. 

4 Yes, useless precautions,’ repeated 
Father Cyprian, 4 not only because they 
were rendered unnecessary by the 
breaking-up of the Council in so sud¬ 
den a manner, but likewise because the 


whole train of our notions respecting 
De Colmar was based in error and mis¬ 
understanding-’ 

4 Then is he no impostor ? and were 
not the signatures of his credential 
forged ?* demanded the Baroness Ha- 
melen, with increasing amazement. 

4 So far from being an impostor, my 
dear lady,’ responded the Carthusian 
solemnly, 4 he is really a Knight, if he 
chooses to call himself so; and he is 
fully entitled to assume not only the 
name of De Colmar but likewise that 
of Hazburgh. As for forgery, he is 
incapable of such a deed ! In a word 
-But I must interrupt myself to in¬ 
form you that while on the road fo Al¬ 
tendorf Castle, I learnt from the lips of 
the pages a secret concerning their 
master, this Austrian of whom we have 
been speaking so much, a secret the re¬ 
velation of which flashed like a blaze 
of light athwart the darkness of my 
mind, rendering clear and apparent in 
a moment all that was before obscure, 
sinister, and unintelligible.’ 

‘And that secret?’ exclaimed the 
Baroness, inquiringly. 

4 Is of such vital importance that only 
in a whisper may it be breathed,’ added 
the priest. 

4 Keep me not in suspense,* cried the 
noble lady. 4 Tell me your secret.— 
Who is this Sir Ernest de Colmar, that 
you hesitate to give him up as a victim 
to the Bronze Statue ? Who is he, I 
say ?* she demanded, with increasing 
impatience. 

The Carthusian approached his lips 
to her ear and whispered a few words. 

The Baroness turned her head 
towards him with a species of convul¬ 
sive start, and fixed her eyes upon his 
countenance in mingled amazement and 
incredulity. 

4 Lady, I never jest,’ he said in a 
solemn tone: 4 and even it I did, this 
would not be the occasion nor that per¬ 
sonage the subject.’ 

4 1 am surprised beyond all power of 
expression—bewildered beyond all con¬ 
jecture on my part,* exclaimed the har ¬ 
ness. 4 Ah ! well indeed may you hesi¬ 
tate how to proceed-* 

4 And yet time is wearing on,’ said 
the priest, glancing towards the clepsy¬ 
dra : 4 ’tis now within a few minutes of 
midnight, and the silver bell will sound 
| its summons shortly.’ 

4 Oh! I am in no humor for pleasure 
and gaiety now,* cried the Baroness 
Hamelen. 4 A weight sits upon my 
soul, a sense of suffocation prevails in 
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my throat; I feol as if swayed by the 
presentiment that something terrible is 
about to happen. For surely he would 
not have taken so much pains and trou¬ 
ble to obtain admission here, unless he 
had some grand and important object in 
view, and unless he had taken every 
precaution to provide for his safety. 
Oh! perhaps he had spies set to watch 
whither I should lead him—and those 
spies may have already adopted mea¬ 
sures that may prove ruinous to us 
all-’ 

‘Give not way to useless lamenta¬ 
tions,’ interrupted the monk sternly. 

* Perchance he has taken the present 
course simply and solely for the purpose 
of delivering the Princess Elizabetha 
from restraint: or perhaps he has ob¬ 
tained some clue respecting his lost pa¬ 
ges, whom he may have traced as far as 
the portals of this mansion. But the 
fate of these youths he never, never can 
discover—unless indeed the whole mys¬ 
tery of the Tribunal of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue shall become developed to his 
knowledge ; and this is far from proba¬ 
ble. At all events, it is now of the ut¬ 
most importance for us to ascertain the 
drift and meaning of his present con¬ 
duct, so that we may determine wheth¬ 
er to treat him fairly or foully.’ 

* And how is that point to be gleaned ?’ 
demanded the baroness. 

4 By the wit of woman,’ was the im¬ 
mediate response, accompanied by a sig¬ 
nificant look. 

4 You would have me exercise my 
ingenuity in this respect? ’ said the no¬ 
ble lady, inquiringly. 

4 None other can I trust—none other 
would succeed,’ answered the priest, 
strongly accenting every word. ‘You 
must obtain an immediate interview 
with this guest whose presenca so cru¬ 
elly embarrasses us.’ 

4 Listen, then, to what I am about to 
say,’ observed the baroness, after a few 
moments’ profound reflection. 4 In the 
Gallery of Porcelain Vases shall the 
interview take place ; and if by the time 
the hands of yon clepsydra mark the 
half-hour past midnight—if by that time, 

I say, I do not return to you here —then 
will you conclude that I am either in 
some danger, or that there is no hope of 
dealing fairly and peaceably in this mat¬ 
ter.’ 

. 4 1 Understand you,’ said the Carthu¬ 
sian. 4 If you do not return to this 
apartment within the half-hour after 
midnight, I shall unhesitatingly despatch 


assistance to the Gallery of Porcelain 
Vases.’ 

4 1 rely upon you, holy father,’ said 
the baroness : and, having thus spoken, 
she quitted the apartment where her 
long conference with the priest had ta¬ 
ken place. 

In the splendidly-lighted passage 
which the baroness now entered, she 
paused for a moment to give instructions 
to a page whom she encountered 
there. 

4 Ermach, you will repair to the toi¬ 
lette-chamber,’ she said ; 4 and instead 
of escorting the stranger-guest to the 
Grand Saloon of Pleasure, according to 
the usage of this mansion, you will con¬ 
duct him to the Gallery of Porcelain 
Vases.’ 

The page bowed and retired ; and the 
baroness passed on to the place which 
she had just named. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE BARONESS AND THE KNIGHT. 

The Gallery of Porcelain Vases was 
one of the most elegant features of the 
White Mansion. Though not of any 
considerable extent, it was well calcula¬ 
ted to excite feelings of pleasure and 
admiration; for its own architectural 
beauty was of a rare perfection, and it 
contained some of the must superb spe¬ 
cimens of porcelain ever seen in Eu¬ 
rope. The alabaster lamps suspended 
to the ceiling shed forth a yellow lustre 
which was reflected in roseate, purple, 
and crimson beams from the variegated 
vases ; and the atmosphere was render¬ 
ed fresh and fragrant by the quantities 
of flowers dispersed about the gallery. 

To this charming place did the baro¬ 
ness repair : and, composing her 
thoughts and her features as well as she 
was able, she awaited the coming of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar. 

In the meantime the young page Er- 
mach, who was a handsome youth of 
about seventeen, hastened to the toilette 
chamber, where the knight, having ap¬ 
parelled himself in a rich dress, was 
expecting with some degree of impa¬ 
tience the promised summons to the 
festivities of the night. Not that he 
panted for pleasure of any kind on this 
occasion : but he was desirous of seeing 
how he might turn the progress of 
events to his own purposes, and thence 
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work out the object of his visit to the 
mansion. 

‘May it please you, sir,’ said the 
young page Ermach, entering the cham¬ 
ber with a low obeisance, ‘roy noble 
mistress has sent me to conduct you to 
her presence.’ 

‘ I am prepared to follow you, fair 
youth,* answered De Colmar. ‘ But in 
the first place permit me to have a word 
with you.’ 

* With me, sir ! * ejaculated Ermach, 
starting with surprise. 

‘Yes; with you,’ cried De Colmar, 
clutching him by the shoulder: then, 
speaking in a low, rapid, and emphatic 
voice, he said, ‘ There is something in 
your countenance, boy, which betokens 
an ingenuous soul and an honest frank¬ 
ness of character. If I be deceived 
then never was a false heart more skil¬ 
fully concealed under a winning mask. 
But, by heaven ! I have touched some 
tender chord in your breast! ’ exclaimed 
the knight: ‘ for you are weeping ; you 
are weeping! ’ 

‘ Oh ! sir—the words which you have 
uttered had a kindness in them-’ 

But the youth could say no more : his 
voice was choked with sobs. 

‘Now calm yourself, poor boy,’ said 
De Colmar, in a tone so soothing that 
Ermach looked up and smiled through 
his tears with an expression of bound¬ 
less gratitude. ‘What can I do for you? 
Tell me—’ 

‘Oh ! take me hence ; help me to get 
away from this place ! ’ exclaimed the 
youth, clasping his hands in passionate 

entreaty. 

‘ I will—I will! ’ returned the knight. 
‘But tranquillise yourself and answer 
me a few questions.’ 

‘ Anything I can—everything I know,’ 
cried the boy hastily. 4 But delay not, 
or suspicion will be engendered : for 
within these accursed walls, mistrust 
prevails constantly and everywhere.’ 

4 £ pledge my word that I will bear 
thee hence, if thou wilt but show me 
the best and most ready means of egress 
when the moment comes that I may 
wish to depart,’ said Sir Ernest: 4 and 
thou shalt enter my service, which is 
the service of an honest man ! ’ he added 
proudly. 

‘ Heaven’s blessing bo upon your 
head ! ’ murmured Ermach, well nigh 
overcome by feelings of joy, surprise 
and gratitude—for he could scarcely be 
lieve that such sudden good fortune was 
otherwise than a dream. 4 And now, 
he exclaimed, dashing away the tears 


from his cheeks, 4 1 pray thee, sir, to 
hasten and question mo in whatever 
manner thou wilt, for we must not tarry 
here many minutes longer. It would 
be as much as my life is worth—Oh! 
yes, my very life, if I were found thus 
conversing.* 

‘ We will not waste another moment, 
boy,’ interrupted De Colmar. 4 Tell 
me, then, whether within the last five 
or six days, two tall and handsome 
youths, nineteen years of age, and 
dressed in green velvet doublets -’ 

‘ Yes, the two youths whom you thus 
describe, were introduced hither a few 
nights back,’ exclaimed Ermach. 4 They 
changed their apparel in this room, and 
here,’ he continued, opening a chest in 
one corner of the apartment, ‘ are the 
garments which they wore when they 
arrived.’ 

‘ The same, the very same !’ ejacu¬ 
lated De Colmar, instantaneously recog¬ 
nising the ordinary attire of his two 
missing servitors. ‘ Thank God ! 1 have 
succeeded in tracing the poor boys thus 
far. But tell me, good youth—tell me 


Oh ! if you mean to ask me what 
has become of those two youths,* in¬ 
terrupted Ermach, ‘ I am unable to an¬ 
swer you. That they disappeared sud¬ 
denly, is certain; but how or where¬ 
fore I know not. And now, kind sir, 
I implore thee to hasten and bring thy 
questioning to an end,’ exclaimed the 
youth, evidently laboring under a ner¬ 
vous agitation that was rapidly increas¬ 
ing into actual terror. 

‘ Ono word more,’ said the Knight, 
is Father Cyprian known to you ? and 
s he within these walls at this mo¬ 
ment?’ 

4 He arrived here this evening, about 
an hour and a half ago,’ responded the 
page; 4 and her ladyship was alone 
with him, no doubt in deep conference, 
until the moment when she sent me 
hither to conduct you to her presence.* 

4 Ah ! so the priest is here V observed 
De Colmar, in a musing tone, 4 then, it 
behoves me to act alike with prompti¬ 
tude and caution. Boy,’ he added, 
turning toward the page, 4 1 have pro¬ 
mised to take thee into my service ; and 
I do not regret that pledge. Thy frank¬ 
ness has won my confidence, and thine 
open countenance has not belied your 
disposition. I am now prepared to fol¬ 
low thee to the presence of thy mis¬ 
tress ; but it may be that our interview 
will prove a short one, and it may like¬ 
wise happen that I shall be compelled 
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to fight my way forth from this man¬ 
sion.’ 

‘So soon as I have shown thee the 
wa y> good sir, to the Gallery of Porce¬ 
lain Vases,’ said Ermacli, ‘I shall at 
once repair to the great hall below, and 
there will I wait your arrival. Any 
farther duty this night will I contrive 
to elude, so that I may remain in the 
hall until you make your appearance. 
Then follow me whithersoever I may 
lend, no matter where, and I take God 
to witness that my guidance will be 
marked by fidelity, even if it should 
chance to fail of success.’ 

4 1 believe you,—I believe you,’ said 
the Knight, pressing the youth’s hand 
warmly. 4 Candor is written in every 
lineament of your countenance. ‘If 
you were to deceive me, there would 
be an end to all confidence in human 
nature.* 

4 1 am incapable of treachery,’ an¬ 
swered the boy proudly. ‘And now, 
kind sir, I beseech thee, let us delay no 
longer.’ 

4 Lead on,’ said Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar. 

The youthful page threw open the 
door of the toilette-chamber and con¬ 
ducted the Knight aloug the splendidly- 
lighted passage to the Gallery of Porce¬ 
lain Vases; but ere the gilded portal 
closed behind De Colmar, as Ermach 
stepped back from the threshold, rapid 
glances of intelligence were exchanged 
between them, reminding each other 
of the understanding to which they had 
come. 

The door was shut, and the Knight 
lound himself alone with the Baroness, 
who advanced to meet him with a smil¬ 
ing countenance. 

‘ I have tarried for you with some im¬ 
patience, Sir Louis de Hazburgh,’ she 
said, proffering him her hand, which he 
raised to his lips in obedience to the 
courteous usage of the period ; then, 
taking his arm, the Baroness observed, 
as she led him gently along the gallery, 

4 Your manner is full of restraint, you 
seem pi e-occupied, and yet you are in 
a mansion where the genuis of plea¬ 
sure presides. Oh! if you have any 
secret weighing upon your mind, and 
would make me your confidant, how 
truly happy should I be either to coun¬ 
sel or console.’ 

4 Remember, lady,’ answered the 
knight, ‘ that our acquaintance dates 

only from a few hours back_’ 

4 Ah! then you propose to treat me 
with a cold formality,’ exclaimed the 


baroness, throwing upon him a look 
full of tender reproach. 4 Wherefore, 
then, did you accompany me hither ? 
what object had you in view? Oh! 
unless you were prepared to surrender 
yourself up to love and pleasure, it was 
an act of perfidy to induce me to bring 
your excellency hither.’ 

4 And suppose that 1 had really some 
ulterior aim to accomplish?’ said the 
knight, interrogatively. 

4 Ihen should I cheerfully assist you 
to the utmost of my power,’ was the 
immediate response. 4 You do not 
know me well as yet, it is true ; but if 
you ever come to know me better, you 
will perhaps appreciate my friendship. 
At all events, you would* place confi¬ 
dence in me, and in so doing, you would 
not be deceived. Now tell me, Sir 
Knight, tell me what this ulterior aim 
may be, which you seek to accomplish?’ 

‘ Is it possible that deception lurks 
beneath so much seductive courtesy?’ 
exclaimed De Colmar, dropping the 
arm of the baroness and pausing to 
gaze searchingly upon her countenance. 

4 Oh ! what mean you, Sir Knight ?’ 
she demanded, assuming so depreca¬ 
ting, innocent, and affrighted a look that 
she seemed at the moment a coy girl of 
eighteen or twenty rather than a splen¬ 
didly-matured woman in the prime of 
life. ‘ You would not harm me ? you 
could not find it in your heart to do me 
an injury? But I see that you enter¬ 
tain some injurious suspicion concern¬ 
ing me, and the thought cuts me to the 
quick !’ 

4 Lady, you are either the veriest hy¬ 
pocrite in the universe,’ cried Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar, * or else you are the 
most unfortunate dupe that ever was 
deceived by villains!’ 

4 Ah ! then it must be the latter—oh! 
believe me, it is the latter!’ exclaimed 
the baroness, joining her hands and ex¬ 
tending them beseechingly towards-the 
knight; but at the same instant she 
glanced towards a water-clock which 
stood.in the gallery, and she felt an in¬ 
describable relief at observing that it 
only wanted five minutes to the half- 
hour past midnight. 

4 Then if you be really a dupe, and 
not an accomplice,’ said De Colmar, his 
manner becoming suddenly stern and 
bis mien gradually imposing, 4 1 charge 
you to give true and faithful answers to 
the queries which I am about to put to 
you.’ 

4 Speak—speak !’ exclaimed the ter¬ 
rified woman, shrinking from that god- 
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like air of avenging justice which 
seemed to grow upon the Austrian war¬ 
rior like a halo of supernal lustre. 

‘ Baroness Hamelen,’ he cried, it is 
useless that I should maintain any far¬ 
ther duplicity towards you. The name 
by which I have introduced myself to 
you is a feigned one, and I am Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar ! Now tell me at once 
—this instant—and equivocate not, but 
saj r , what has become of my two iaith- 
ful pages V 

* Your pages !’ ejaculated the baro¬ 
ness, darting a rapid glance of uneasi¬ 
ness towards the water-clock. 

‘ Yes ; the two faithful youths whom 
I have succeeded in tracing to the White 
Mansion !’ exclaimed Sir Ernest de 
Colmar. ‘Speak, wretched woman!’ 
he cried, drawing his dagger, * or I 
will not spare you !’ 

* Mercy—mercy !’ shrieked the ba¬ 
roness, falling upon her knees and clasp¬ 
ing her hands with frantic gesture. 

‘Mercy! for what?’ thundered De 
Colmar. ‘ Is it a confession of murder 
that is implied by that prayer ?’ 

* Mercy, Isay, mercy !’ screamed the 
baroness, her wildly-flashing eyes glanc¬ 
ing towards the clock. 

It was the half-hour! 

‘ Ah ! then thou art a murderess, vile 
wretch, or leagued with murderers,’ 
exclaimed the knight; ‘and, woman 
though thou art, yet shall my ven¬ 
geance-’ 

* Spare me ! spare me !’ shrieked the 
baroness, as the poniard glistened be¬ 
fore her eyes. 

* Confess all—everything !’ cried De 
Colmar, ‘ or, by the heaven above us—’ 

His words were cut short by the sud¬ 
den opening of the door, and a posse 
of armed men, wearing black masks, 
rushed into the room. 

The baroness sprang to her feet with 
an exulting cry, at the same instant that 
those sworn servitors of the Tribunal of 
the Bronze Statue made De Colmar their 
prisoner. 

But scarcely had this incident taken 
plnce, when the door was again burst 
violently open, and a figure in complete 
armor, with closed vizor, entered the 
Gallery of Porcelain Vases. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

FATHER CYPRIAN AND THE FOREST 
MAIDEN. 

We must now return to Angela and 
the three noblemen whom we left at 
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the moment when, having landed on 
the bank of the Moldau, about a mile 
to the southward of Prague, they took • 
the nearest route towards the White 
Mansion. 

It was a little past midnight when 
they reached this splendid edifice, and 
on the wicket in the principal gate be¬ 
ing opened to them, the porter imme¬ 
diately recognised the Baron of Alten- 
dorf and the Marquis of Schomberg, 
to whom he made u low obeisance. It 
was evident that their ^ppearance at the 
mansion both amazed and delighted the 
official; for he \vas of course no stran¬ 
ger to the fact that Zitzka had retained 
them captive in the Castle of Prague, 
and hence the mingled feelings which 
their unexpected presence excited in 
his mind. 

‘ Is her ladyship at home?’ inquired 
the Marquis of Sc horn berg. 

‘Yes, my lord, and will be overjoyed 
to welcome you? responded the porter, 
with a significancy which made the 
nobleman contract his brows with a de¬ 
precating expression, while he glanced 
hastily towards the Count de Rosen¬ 
berg and Angela, as much as to remind 
the menial that there were strangers 
present. 

The marquis and the baron then led 
the way across the spacious court-yard, 
the count and our heroine following 
them. Entering the hall, they were 
immediately accosted by three or four 
pages, among whom was Ermach—this 
youth having that moment retired from 
the interview with Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar, as related in the preceding chap¬ 
ter The presence of the marquis and 
baron excited on the part of these pages 
similar feelings to those already expe¬ 
rienced by the porter at the gate ; and 
they offered their congratulations to the 
two noblemen on their deliverance irom 
captivity. 

‘ We thank ye sincerely, young sirs,’ 
said the Marquis, hastily, ‘ and we peg 
that four good steeds may be saddled 
without delay for our use.’ 

‘ Likewise that an escort of at least 
eight men be ordered to attend upon 
us,’ added the Baron of Altendorf.— 

‘ And now that you have heard our com¬ 
mands, see that they be executed 
promptly, while some refreshments are 
served up to us.’ 

4 Father Cyprian is here, my lord,’ 
said one of the pages. 

‘ Ah ! so much the better,’ exclaimed 
the Marquis of Schomberg. ‘ He will 
counsel us how to proceed-’ 
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4 On behalf of our unhappy country,’ 
added the Baron of Altendorf. 4 We 
should, therefore, do well to see his 
Reverence at once. Lead the way, 
boy, to an apartment, and then hasten 
to inform her ladyship and Father Cy¬ 
prian that we are within these walls.’ 

4 His Reverence is not in the Grand 
Saloon, my lord,’ said the page, 4 but in 
deep consultation with her ladyship in 
a private apartment-’ 

4 No,’ interrupted Ermacli, 4 his Re¬ 
verence is now alone, for her ladyship 
is in the Gallery of Porcelain Vases 
with a stranger.’ 

‘Then conduct us to the presence of 
Father Cyprian,’ said the Marquis of 
Schomberg, 4 and let not the Baroness 
be disturbed for the moment, as the bu¬ 
siness on which she is engaged may be 
important.’ 

One of the pages now hastened to 
order the horses, another to command 
the escort of armed men to get ready, 
a third to see that refreshments were 
served up speedily, and a fourth led the 
way to the apartment where the Ba¬ 
roness Hamelen had left Father Cy¬ 
prian. But Ermach, faithful to his un¬ 
derstanding with De Colmar, remained 
in the hall. 

We must now observe that the in¬ 
stant the name of Father Cyprian was 
mentioned, an ice-chill struck to the 
heart of Angela ; and a train of startling 
reminiscences and reflections swept 
through her mind like a whirlwind.— 
For she not only recollected the solemn 
warning which Gloria had given her 
against that man, but she also remem¬ 
bered that the radiant being had enjoin¬ 
ed her not to accept of the hospitality 
of anybody connected with him. And 
now it flashed to her mind that this Ba¬ 
roness Hamelen, in whose abode she 
was, might bo the very lady of whom 
the priest had spoken in such laudatory 
terms, and to whom he had proposed to 
introduce her. This idea was no sooner 
conceived than it became a settled con¬ 
viction in her breast; and the maiden 
instantaneously felt that she was stand¬ 
ing on the brink of some new danger, 
or was on the point of encountering 
some fresh adventure. She was how¬ 
ever confident that the Lord of Rosen¬ 
berg was an honest, good, and upright 
man, whatever the other two nobles 
might be ; and she had not failed to ob¬ 
serve that while they were evidently 
well known at the mansion, the count 
was as much a stranger there ns her¬ 
self. Moreover, when they had spoken 


of Father Cyprian, his lordship joined 
not in their discourse ; and the infer¬ 
ence which Angela drew was that he 

had no acquaintance with the priest_ 

All these reflections and observations 
served to place our heroine upon her 
guard in respect to the Marquis of 
Schomberg and the Baron of Altendorf, 
and to rely more than ever upon the as¬ 
sistance of the Count of Rosenberg in 
case of any danger or treachery trans¬ 
piring. 

For an instant it struck her that she 
would close her vizor, so as to prevent 
Father Cyprian from recognizing her 
countenance ; but then she recollected 
that her companions would doubtless 
allude to her in his presence as Angelo 
Wildon , and a man of his shrewdness 
would instantaneously suspect that un¬ 
der the male accoutrements and the 
masculine name, Angela Wildon was in 
reality concealed ; whereas if she could 
succeed in unaffectedly maintaining the 
character she had assumed, she might 
perhaps pass herself off as a brother of 
Angela, in the same way as she had 
done with the Count de Rosenberg. 

Maintaining therefore her face un¬ 
covered, and settling her features in 
such a manner as to meet unabashed 
the first look of recognition which she 
must expect to encounter from Father 
Cyprian, she paced boldly up the mar¬ 
ble stairs in company with the three 
nobles. The page led the way along 
the well-lighted passnge, the atmosphere 
of which was fragrant with the perfume 
of flowers; and throwing open a door, 
he stood aside to allow the four visitors 
to pass into the room. 

From a seat in that superb apartment 
leapt Father Cyprian, with an ejacula¬ 
tion of the most profound surprise, as 
the rapid glance which he threw upon 
the party showed him the countenances 
of the marquis and the baron, who were 
his intimate friends, and that of Lord de 
Rosenberg, who was known to him by 
sight. Then his looks fell on our he¬ 
roine, and ho started with even a still 
greater surprise as he beheld the charm¬ 
ing and classic features of the forest- 
maiden. 

4 What miracle has been achieved 
this night V he exclaimed, his bewilder¬ 
ed glances once more sweeping the par¬ 
ty, consisting of the three noblemen 
and the armed damsel. 

‘Behold our deliverer !’ said the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg, pointing towards 
Angela. 

4 Do my eyes deceive me ? is it poa- 
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sible V ejaculated the priest, drawing 
nearer to the maiden, and fixing his 
keen looks searchingly upon her. 

4 Your manner would imply, holy fa¬ 
ther, that you had some knowledge of 
me/ said Angela, enduring his penetrat¬ 
ing stare with a mingled expression of 
haughtiness, surprise, and curiosity; 
‘and yet my memory fails me sadly as 
to where, when, and how, we may have 
met before.’ 

4 If it suit thee to play the unknown 
towards me, I will not mar thy game,’ 
observed the priest, suddenly stepping 
close up to Angela, and giving utterance 
to these words in a whisper inaudible to 
the three nobles; then, before the mai¬ 
den had tiinp to speak a single syllable 
In reply, he said aloud, 4 If this comely 
youth be really your deliverer, my lords, 
ye must admit that a good deed was 
never performed by a more suitable 
agent.* 

4 Angelo Wildon is deserving of all 
our gratitude,’ exclaimed the Count de 
Rosenberg. 4 His sister Angela has 
long been known to me—indeed, ever 
since her infancy; and I can honestly 
declare that the brother’s chivalry is 
only equalled by the maiden’s virtue.’ 

4 Ah ! then you have a sister, fair 
youth V said the priest, once more fix¬ 
ing his eyes so peculiarly upon our he¬ 
roine that she saw he had read her se¬ 
cret, so completely as to defy all at¬ 
tempts at mystification. 

4 Have you nothing more important 
to talk about than my affairs V she ex¬ 
claimed, with a petulance which she 
could not altogether subdue ; 4 for me- 
seems,’ she added in a milder tone, 
though still assuming the voice and off¬ 
hand manner of the rougher sex, 4 ine- 
seems that the sooner our journey is 
continued the better, inasmuch as John 
Zitzka is not likely to lose a moment in 
sending forth emissaries in all direc¬ 
tions, the instant the escape of their 
lordships shall be discovered. And this 
escape is probably known even now— 
for at the first changing of the guard was 
it certain to be detected.’ 

4 The youth speaks reasonably,* said 
the Marquis of Schomberg. 4 In a few 
minutes we will depart. But I must 
have one word first with the excellent 
baroness-’ 

4 You cannot disturb her ladyship just 
for the present, my lord,’ interrupted 
thfe priest, as he glanced towards the 
clepsydra, and noticed that it wanted ten 
minutes to the half hour past midnight. 

4 But as I am well aware that the Count 


de Rosenberg is a staunch friend to the 
cause of Catholicism and monarchy— 
and as we must likewise conclude that 
this fair youth here entertains the same 
noble sentiments, seeing that he has un¬ 
dertaken and accomplished the chival¬ 
rous task of delivering your lordships 
from the captivity in which the blood¬ 
thirsty Zitzka held you,—under these 
circumstances, I say, it is clear that we 
all present are united by a common in¬ 
terest in religious and political matters. 
Therefore 1 shall not hesitate to speak 
before his lordship of Rosenberg and the 
gallant Angelo Wildon; and I will at: 
once frankly inform you that the ba¬ 
roness is at this moment engaged in 
conference with Sir Ernest de Colmar.’ 

4 Sir Ernest de Colmar!’ ejaculated 
the Baron of Altendorf, in a tone of 
such amazement that the sudden start 
which Angela gave at the same instant 
was unperceived even by the lynx eyes 
and ubiquitous glances of the Carthu¬ 
sian. 4 What can that impostor have 
to communicate to the Baroness Ha- 
melen ?* 

4 That is a point which I should like¬ 
wise wish explained,’ observed the 
Marquis of Schomberg, also speaking 
in a tone of deep curiosity. 

The Count of Rosenberg said no¬ 
thing; and Angela effected to have her 
attention suddenly drawn to a fine paint 
ing on the wall, in which direction she 
turned and gazed as if the conversation 
were now upon a topic wherein she 
had not the slightest interest. 

4 1 have not leisure now to give your 
lordships full explanations,’ said the 
Carthusian, 4 nor should I have wasted 
time by communicating to you the fact 
that the baroness is thus engaged with 
Sir Ernest de Colmar, were it not that 
the interview promises important re¬ 
sults. For this De Colmar is no impos¬ 
tor after all-’ 

4 But does he possess the influence 
requisite to induce the Duke of Austria 
to assist us with an arm} r against the 
rebel Taborites !’ demanded the Baron 
of Altendorf. 

4 He does,’ answered the Carthusian, 
in a solemn tone and with impressive 
manner. ‘During the last few days, 
strange facts have become known to 
me, strange things have occurred, and 
if your lordships were not bound by 
prudence to depart so speedily, we 
might perhaps hold a council the results 
of which would enable us to take the 
initiative in largo and comprehensive 
measures on behalf of Bohemia. But 
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such a council may be yet held by us 
within a few days, and at Altendorf 
Castle, which must become the head¬ 
quarters of any operations that we may 
be enabled to undertake for tlm sup¬ 
pression of the Taborite dominion.— 
That is to say,* added the Carthusian, 
glancing uneasily towards the clepsydra, 

* if this conference between the baron¬ 
ess and Sir Ernest de Colmar should 
lead to any results beneficial to our 
cause.’ 

* And yet your looks are anxious and 
unsettled, holy father ?’ said the Baron 
of Altendorf. 

At this moment the door was thrown 
open, and two domestics, each bearing 
a massive silver tray laden with cold, 
viands and flagons of generous liquor, 
entered the apartment. The reply 
which the Carthusian was about to 
give the baron, was therefore checked 
by the presence of the menials ; and 
once more, glancing uneasily towards 
the water-clock, Father Cyprian saw 
that it was close upon the half hour. 

The three noblemen advanced to the 
table on which the refreshments were 
spread; and the priest, unable to delay 
any longer the promised succor to the 
baroness, seized oue of the domestics 
by the arm as the man was about to quit 
the room, and said, 4 Order the armed 
servitors to repair this instant to the 
Gallery of Porcelain Vases, and arrest 
the stranger whom they shall find there 
with her ladyship.’ 

This command was issued in a low, 
hurried, but impressive whisper; and 
the domestic to whom it was given 
bowed and retired. The Carthusian 
then hastened to join the three nobles 
at the table; and at the same moment 
Angela abruptly quitted tbe room. 

4 Ah ! whither has our youthful friend 
gone ?’ exclaimed Father Cyprian, 
springing towards the door; for, like a 
flash of lightning, did it strike 1dm that 
she was standing just near enough at 
the time to catch the words which he 
had whispered in the ear of the domes¬ 
tic, and a presentiment of some ulteri¬ 
or aim on her part sprang up in his 
soul. 

He darted towards the door, we say, 
but that presentiment was instantly 
confirmed ; for Angela had fastened the 
gilded portal outside! 

The truth was just as he had sus¬ 
pected. While still affecting to be in¬ 
tent on contemplating the picture, and 
in an absorption of manner so well as¬ 
sumed as utterly to throw the priest off 


his guard as to the possibility of his be¬ 
ing overheard, she had caught the whis¬ 
pered command; and from everything 
which had previously been said, she 
felt convinced in a moment that it was 
none other than Sir Ernest de Colmar 
who was to be arrested. Not an in¬ 
stant did she hesitate how to act! There 
was but one door to the apartment; 
and, when entering the room, She had 
observed that the means of fastening 
that door were not wanting on the out¬ 
side. 

Her escape from the apartment was 
accordingly effected with the prompti¬ 
tude we have noticed, and her hand 
drew the bolt which barred the egress 
of those within. She had no time to 
give the slightest intimation of her ob¬ 
ject to the Count de Rosenberg; and 
she was therefore compelled to make 
him a prisoner along with the rest. 

On finding herself in the passage, 
she darted a rapid glance up and down, 
and she caught a glimpse of the retreat¬ 
ing figure of that domestic who had re¬ 
ceived the Carthusian’s whispered or¬ 
der, just at the moment that the man 
entered a room farther along the corri¬ 
dor. She advanced in the same direc¬ 
tion, the thick carpet rendering her 
steel-bound feet noiseless as they paced 
onwards. A door opened—it was that 
of the room which the servant had en¬ 
tered ; and Angela stood aside, conceal¬ 
ing herself behind a marble pillar. 

Scarcely had she taken her position 
there, when she beheld three armed 
men, wearing half-masks upon their 
countenances, and accompanied by the, 
domestic, cross the passage and burst 
into the Gallery of Porcelain Vases, the 
gilded portal of which faced the room 
whence they had emerged. That mas¬ 
sive door clanged behind the bravos; 
but Angela, instantly closing her vizor 
and drawing her sword, hastened thi¬ 
ther. 

Thus no sooner had the portal shut 
behind the armed servitors of the Bronze 
Statue, when it was burst open again, 
and Angela, rushed into the Gallery of 
Porcelain Vases, as already described 
at the end of the preceding chapter. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

CONFLICTS. 

The position of affairs, at the mo¬ 
ment when the forest maiden, clad in 
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her suit of complete armor and with 
the vizor closed, burst into the gallery, 
may be described in a few words. 

The Baroness Hamelen had started 
toiler feet with an exulting cry; De 
Colmar, utterly taken by surprise, was 
in the power of the three sworn servi¬ 
tors of the Bronze Statue; and the do¬ 
mestic was standing a little way apart, 
ready to afford assistance to the bravos, 

I if his aid were needed. 

I But the sudden appearance of our 
j heroine so startled the three armed men 
, they relaxed their hold for an in- 
stant on the knight, who, availing hiin- 
J self of this circumstance, broke away 
from them, drew his sword as if it were 
a gleam of lightning flashing from his 
scabbard, and in another moment was 
by the side of Angela. For although he 
had not the slightest idea who the armed 
being was—much less that it was a 
female, and that female the forest-maid- 
en —y©t lie instinctively saw by the 
way in which she had rushed in and 
the attitude she took with her drawn 
sword in her hand, that the arrival was 
of friendly intent towards himself and 
of hostile import to his enemies. 

The Baroness Ilamelen screamed 
and darted behind the three bravos, as 
if to place them between herself and 
the vengeance which she felt to be so 
justly her due; and then the ruffians 
sprang forward to make a desperate on¬ 
slaught upon the knight and Angela. 
But sturdily and resolutely were they 
met; and the domestic, wielding a 
sword with which he was provided, in¬ 
stantaneously joined the masked assail¬ 
ants. 

The odds were thus four to two, and 
of the two one was a woman 1 

‘Back, villains!’ cried De Colmar, 
‘or you will force us to shed your 
blood I* 

‘Yield not—retreat not—I command 
you!’ exclaimed the baroness to the 
servitors of the Bronze Statue. ‘ Drive 
them away from the door, and I will 
hasten forth to procure additional as- 
j sistance V 

i * Then will we maintain our position 
j here , or perish!’ spoke the musical 
voice of Angela—that voice to which a 
more masculine tone was imparted by 
the metallic sonorousness which it de¬ 
rived from the helmet whence it came. 

And as the heroine gave utterance to 
these words, she stretched one of the 
armed men senseless at her feet, while 
De Colmar’s weapon cleft another’s 
head in twain, cutting with tremendous 


force through the steel helmet and the 
crashing skull. 

A shriek burst from the baroness, and 
then she became suddenly silent and 
completely motionless, watching with 
the aeutest suspense the progress of 
the fight, which was now waged upon 
more equal terms. For at present the 
combatants were two to two—Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar against the domestic, 
and Angela against the remaining armed 
servitor. 

But scarcely a minute did the conflict 
last; for the knight ran the menial 
through the heart with the good sword,, 
and the armed servitor’s weapon sud¬ 
denly snapping in halves, he surren¬ 
dered to Angela at discretion. 

Then did it happen that although our 
heroine succeeded in worsting two of 
the four opponents, yet in neither in¬ 
stance was she fated to take a life ; for 
one of the men whom she vanquished 
was only stunned, and the latter had 
declared himself beaten. On the other 
hand, Sir Ernest de Colmar’s two ene¬ 
mies lay dead at his feet! 

The instant that the conflict termina¬ 
ted in the overthrow of her myrmidons, 
the Baroness Hamelen gave vent to her 
anguish, her terror, and her rage in a 
long rending scream, and then, totally 
overpowered by the violence of her ex¬ 
cited passions, she fell senseless on the 
floor. 

# De Colmar and Angela hastened to 
bind the arms and legs of the man who 
had surrendered ; and, having thus ren¬ 
dered him powerless, they endeavored 
to bring back the baroness to conscious¬ 
ness—for the knight’s anxiety was now 
to force from her lips a confession of 
what had become of his two pages. 
But although her heart beat and her 
lips quivered, thus affording unmistak¬ 
able signs that life was not extinct, yet 
for want of proper restoratives De Col¬ 
mar and Angela could not succeed in 
recovering her. 

4 Ah! a thought strikes me!’ sud¬ 
denly ejaculated the knight; and has¬ 
tening to the spot where the man who 
had surrendered to Angela was lying 
bound hand and foot, he said, ‘ You can 
doubtless give me the information which 

I seek concerning two gallantyouths_ 9 

But at this moment the door was 
burst open, and five or six more of the 
sworn servitors of the Tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue rushed into the Gallery 
of Porcelain Vases; for the clash of 
arms and the shrieks of the baroness 
hud reached their eurs in another part 
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of the building and had attracted them 
hither. 

4 Now, ray gallant unknown friend,’ 
exclaimed De Colmar, turning to con¬ 
front the bravos, and uttering these 
words hastily, 4 wo have more work to 
do, but let us only succeed in cutting 
our way through these miscreants to 
the marble hall below, and we shall then 
be safe.’ 

For De Colmar remembered his 
agreement with the young page Ermach. 

One glance around was sufficient to 
chow the armed servitors who had just 
arrived in the gallery that a desperate 
conflict had taken place; and quickly 
as that look was thrown upon the scene, 
did the ruffians commence a furious at¬ 
tack upon De Colmar and Angela. 

With each new danger that thus 
presented itself in such rapid succes¬ 
sion, did the forest-maiden’s courage 
rise and her ardor receive additional in¬ 
spiration ; for, to speak soothly, fehe 
was combatting by the side of the man 
whom she loved—and she was well 
aware that defeat would be followed by 
death at the hands of such desperados 
as those to whom she found herself and 
her companion opposed. 

The object of De Colmar was now to 
sustain a running conflict, so that he 
and Angela might reach the hall; for 
the numbers against whom they had a 
second time to contend were fearfully 
disproportionate, and there was the 
chance, amounting almost to a certain¬ 
ty, that their enemies would receive 
ample reinforcements. 

‘On, my brave unknown !* ejaculated 
De Colmar; 4 on, with the strength of 
a thousand!’ 

Upon the maiden’s armor the blows 
rained like hail; but the valorous Aus¬ 
trian knight not only defended himself— 
aye, and kept his opponents fully em¬ 
ployed—but likewise parried many a 
thrust levelled at his companion, whom 
he took for some youthful gallant, little 
deeming her to be a female and one so 
well known to him. 

Right and left blood was shed in the 
ranks of the armed servitors, and in a 
minute two of them lay weltering in 
their gore. This time Angela’s wea¬ 
pon had done fatal work; but her own 
good steel panoply kept her lovely form 
unscathed, while De Colmar’s exquisite 
skill saved his own person from harm. 
And now with a desperate rush did 
they cut their way' through their sur¬ 
viving opponents, and on the threshold 
of the door the conflict was renewed 


for a short time. But the bravos were 
beaten back, just at the moment that 
the baroness, recalled to consciousness 
by the din of weapons, began to rend 
the air once more with her piercing 
shrieks. 

4 Back, back, my brave unknown!’ 
exclaimed De Colmar, 4 and prepare to 
shut the portal upon them !’ 

Obedient to this command, Angela 
retreated behind him, while he with 
one tremendous effort stretched another 
of the foemen at his feet and drove the 
survivors several paces back into the 
passage, he left the threshold clear for 
Angela, who instantaneously closed the 
door, and the bolt was shot into its 
socket. 

4 Thus far have we triumphed !’ eja¬ 
culated De Colmar, 4 and now to the 
marble hall !* 

Along the brilliantly-lighted corridor 
they sped, with their blood-stained 
swords in their hands. The passage 
was clear to them, and on they went 
without molestation. The door of the 
apartment in which Angela had made 
prisoners of the three nobles and the 
Carthusian was still fastened ; and the 
violent knocking inside showed her that 
they yet remained captive there. 

Down the marble staircase did the 
maiden and the Austrian warrior speed ; 
but the moment their eyes could com¬ 
mand the range of the hall, they per¬ 
ceived that another and perhaps still 
more desperate struggle was noW at 
hand, for eight armed men, each wear¬ 
ing the ominous black mask, were sta¬ 
tioned there! 

Then Angela instantly recollected 
that this must be the party intended 
for the escort in pursuance of the com¬ 
mand given by the Baron of Altendorf; 
and the looks of amazement which 
those men threw upon De Colmar and 
the maiden proved that they had no 
idea of the bloody scenes which had 
been enacted in the Gallery of Porcelain 
Vases. Indeed, the distance between 
that place and the marble hall was too 
great to have allowed the screams and 
the clash of arms to reach their ears. 

But when those eight men beheld De 
Colmar and Angela descending the 9tairs 
in so hasty a manner and with the blood¬ 
stained swords naked in their hands— 
when too, they marked the terrible 
looks of menace and defiance which the 
Austrian hero threw upon them, they 
saw at once that something was wrong 
and instinctively prepared to receive the 
knight and his companion as foes. 
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A glance shpwed De Colmar that Er- 
mach was in the hall; and a rapid sign 
which the youth made, convinced him 
that the boy was staunch and faithful 
to the compact previously settled be¬ 
tween them. 

‘ Who are ye ? whither are ye going ? 
and what signifies the blood upon your 
weapons?’ demanded the foremost of 
the eight armed men, his looks alter¬ 
nating rapidly between the knight and 
Angela. 

4 None of those queries do wo choose 
to answer,’ said De Colmar, sternly,— 
‘but we are prepared to fight our path 
through all opposition.’ 

4 Then to the gates, my brave fellows, 
and guard the way against these sus¬ 
picious-looking strangers !’ exclaimed 
the man who had previously spoken. 

Five of the armed servitors there¬ 
upon marched out of the hall and tra¬ 
versed the court-yard, proceeding in the 
direction of the grand portals of the 
mansion; while the three who were 
left behind, posted themselves upon the 
threshold of the marble hall itself, and, 
presenting their halberds, thus silently 
but significantly dared our hero and 
heroine to advance. 

Scarcely was this manoeuvre execu¬ 
ted, and just as the knight and Angela 
were about to rush on to the attack, the 
Carthusian appeared at the head of the 
staircase, exclaiming, 4 Secure them,— 
capture them, I say,—but slay them 
not !* 

At the same instant Ermach bounded 
forward, bade the knight follow him, 
and then disappeared beneath the stair¬ 
case. 

For a moment, and only for a mo¬ 
ment, did De Colmar hesitate. It 
flashed to his mind that the page was 
about to play him false and lead him in¬ 
to the subterranean, the dangers of 
which were already too wdll known to 
him ; and then it struck him that Er¬ 
mach must be sincere and that the un¬ 
der-ground passage might prove an is¬ 
sue of safety. 

Therefore, seizing Angela by the 
arm, De Colmar pushed her on abruptly 
before him ; and hurrying after her, he 
closed the low door in the faces of the 
armed men who had bounded forward 
to arrest this rapidly-executed move¬ 
ment. On the steps Ermach was stand¬ 
ing with a lamp in his hand; and, 
aided by the light thereof, Sir Ernest 
shot the huge bolt into its socket. 

•Now let us run for our lives,’ ex¬ 
claimed Ermach, 4 for everything de¬ 


pends upon our arriving first at Hame- 
len Castle.’ 

And, with these words, he hastened 
down the stone steps and led the way 
rapidly along the subterranean, the 
knight and Angela following at equal 
speed. 

4 The chances are all in our favor,* 
said the page, after a few moments’ si¬ 
lence. 4 Father Cyprian and his ruf¬ 
fians will hasten from the White Man¬ 
sion to the Castle in order to intercept 
us. But if they take horse, they must 
pursue a circuitous route on account of 
the dense woods intervening; and if 
they go on foot, we have obtained a fair 
start of them. Once let us reach the 
Castle, and we are safe !* added the 
yeuth emphatically. 

4 How so ?’ demanded De Colmar.— 
4 Is it left unprotected ?’ 

4 It is well nigh empty at this moment,’ 
rejoined Ermach. 

They had now reached a massive 
door, which was speedily opened, and 
their way was continued along the sub¬ 
terranean. 

In a few minutes another door, 
stretching across the vaulted passage, 
barred their progress for a moment,— 
and only for a momont; inasmuch as it 
was easily opened by the young page 
who led the way, 

A third door at length appeared ; they 
ascended a flight of stone steps, and 
thence they emerged by a wicket into 
a marble hall, less spacious than that of 
the White Mansion, but of the fine old 
gothic architecture of the feudal ages. 

4 We are now safe in Hamelen Cas¬ 
tle,* said the young page exultingly, as 
he tossed aside the lamp into the corner 
of the hall; then leading the way to a 
court-yard surrounded by massive build¬ 
ings, flanked with gloomy towers, he 
observed, 4 We must not waste time in 
repairing to the stables to procure 
horses. The few minutes lost thereby 
would just place us in the power of our 
enemies, supposing that they are indeed 
on their way from the White Mansion 
hither.’ 

4 Let us hasten forth, then, from this 
place,’ said De Colmar ; for I perceive, 
alas! that I must for the present aban¬ 
don all hope of discovering any farther 
clue to the fate of my poor pages.’ 

Ermarch now conducted the knight 
and Angela to the arched gateway of 
the castle; and the old porter whom they 
found in charge of the entrance, trem¬ 
blingly obeyed the command he received 
to open the massive portal, and unlock 
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the chain which kept the drawbridge 
raised. The Austrian warrior, the 
page, and the maiden then passed out 
of Hamelen Castle ; and they were al¬ 
ready commencing the descent of a 
path sloping towards the main road, 
when half-a-dozen men suddenly sprang 
upon them from amidst the trees on the 
way-side. 

Forth from their sheaths gleamed in 
the moonlight the swords of De’Cohnur 
and Angela, and the weapons clashed 
against those of their assailants. But 
Ermach, less rapid in his movements, 
was thrown down, and the Carthusian 
llimself, braudishing a dagger, leapt over 
the prostrate youth. Another instant, 
and the long shining blade would have 
drunk the boy’s vital tide ; but the eye 
winks not more speedily nor more ab¬ 
ruptly than De Colmar’s sword swept 
hissingly through the air, and Father 
Cyprian’s right arm, from which the 
sleeve had fallen back, received a ghast¬ 
ly wound. 

A terrific yell burst from the lips of 
the enraged and agonizing priest, as the 
dagger dropped from his hand, and his 
arm fell powerless by his side ; and at 
the same moment Ermach sprang to his 
feet. 

The armed men who accompanied 
the Carthusian now surrounded him to 
afford their protection against farther 
injury ; and the combat ceasing to be of¬ 
fensive on their part, De Colmar. An¬ 
gela, and Ermach, retired slowly along 
the pathway. No additional molesta¬ 
tion was offered them ; their enemies, 
although more numerous than they, ap¬ 
peared to have had enough of the con¬ 
flict, and in a few minutes our hero and 
heroine, together with the young page, 
gained the high road in safety. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE KNIGHT, THE PAGE, AND THE FO¬ 
REST-MAIDEN. 

So rapid had been the succession of 
events, and so thrillingly exciting were 
these incidents, from the moment when 
Angela had appeared upon the threshold 
of the Gallery of Porcelain Vases until 
the instant when the party entered the 
broad and open road, as just stated, that 
during this interval Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar had scarcely found a moment to ex¬ 
press his thanks to his unknown friend, 
for tho important services rendered 


him throughout those scenes of perft. 
But now that they appeared to be be¬ 
yond the reach of danger, the knight 
paused, saying, 4 Let us rest ourselves 
here a few minutes, for I am most an 
xious, brave unknown, to become better 
acquainted with thee.’ 

These last words were addressed to 
Angela, but before she had time to re¬ 
ply, the young page exclaimed, ‘ Most 
respectfully but emphatically would I 
suggest that we tarry not here ; for al- | 
though your prowess, fair sirsj, has just- 
discomfitted the priest and his compa¬ 
nions, yet ’tis more than probable that 
there be others of the same infernal 
gang prowling abroad in search of us.’ 

4 Shall we, then, push on towards 
Prague with all possible haste V de¬ 
manded Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

4 Nay, it will not suit my safety to re¬ 
turn thither,’ observed Angela; ‘inas¬ 
much as I borrowed this suit of panoply 
from the armoury of the castle, and it 
has served me in a purpose which is not 
well calculated to recommend me to the 
good graces of General Zitzka.’ 

4 1 see that it is necessary we should 
hold some converse together,’ observed 
De Colmar ; 4 and we will therefore en¬ 
ter the adjacent wood for the purpose.’ 

They accordingly turned from the 
moon-lit road into the maze of dark ver¬ 
dure which bordered it; and on reach¬ 
ing a small open space amidst the trees 
they deemed the spot suitable for their 
conference. There the knight, the 
page, and Angela accordingly seated 
themselves upon the dewy grass ; and 
De Colmar resumed the conversation by 
addressing himself in these terms to our 
heroine : 

‘In the first place, gallant unknown, 
you must permit me to offer you my 
sincerest, warmest, and most fervent 
thanks for the good service which you 
have rendered me this night. To your 
timely appearance and generous aid am 
I indebted for my life; and the gratitude 
I owe you is therefore commensurate 
with the boon I have received. In the 
second place, my brave friend, I must 
inform thee that my name is Ernest de 
Colmar; and while I live, shall my heart 
cherish a brother’s affection towards 
thee. Some interest do I possess at the 
Court of Vienna, and if there be any 
service which I can render thee in ack¬ 
nowledgment of that aid which thou 
hast, so chivalrously lent me this night, 
be assured that his sovereign highness 
the Duke of Austria will listen with at¬ 
tention to uny prayer that I may proffer 
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on thy behalf. And now, in the third 
place, let me beseech thee to tell me 
who thou art—aye, and likewise to raise 
thy vizor, that by the moonlight I may 
obtain a glimpse of those features which 
shall henceforth remain graven on my 
memory ns if they were the fondly 
cherished lineaments of a near and deal- 
relative. For again do I repeat,’ added 
De Colmar, 4 that thou hast done me a 
service which henceforth renders us 
brothers.’ 

4 Sir Knight,’ answered our heroine, 
after a brief pause, during which she 
had to overcome and subdue the ineffable 
emotions of joy and pleasure which his 
words had excited in her bosom; for 
that pledge of brotherly affection—oh ! 
it \yent warm and glowing to the heart 
of Angela—this maiden who was so 
dauntless in the hour of danger, and yet 
so tender and sensitive in all the soft 
and beneficent feelings of her woman’s 
nature :— 4 Sir Knight,’ she said, 4 1 re¬ 
ceive your thanks as a generous com¬ 
pliment rather than as a meed of praise 
duly earned by any real and effective 
service on my part. For although I 
had the will and the inclination to suc¬ 
cor you-’ 

‘By heaven! young gentleman, you 
marvellously under-rate your own prow¬ 
ess !’ interrupted De Colmar. 4 Not only 
had you the will and the inclination to 
assist me, but you likewise had the 
courage and the power ; for ill would it 
have fared with me more than* once 
during that half-hour of rapidly suc¬ 
ceeding perils and stirring incidents, 
had it not been for thine aid. There¬ 
fore, my dear youth—for that you are 
young, your gentle voice and embar¬ 
rassed manner alike prove—therefore, 
was I about to observe, although I much 
admire modesty and diffidence when 
seasonably exhibited and properly plac¬ 
ed, yet can I never consent to engross 
the whole of that merit which another 
can so worthily claim to share. We 
have beaten our enemies, my dear 
friend, in three distinct encounters have 
we beaten them, although they muster¬ 
ed in strong numbers against us ; and at 
least half of any amount of glory at¬ 
taching to those exploits belongs to thee. 
But tliou hast a far greater claim upon 
my admiration, gratitude, and friend¬ 
ship:’ continued De Colmar solemnly; 
* inasmuch as you made your appear¬ 
ance at a moment when I was over¬ 
powered and a prisoner—and therefore, 
I repeat, am I indebted to thee for my 
life. Who art thou, then, my brave un¬ 


known ? and how was it that thou didst 
come thus opportunely to rescue me 
from my enemies ?’ 

4 It were a long tale to tell in all its 
minuteness,’ answered the forest-maid¬ 
en ; 4 and therefore must your excel¬ 
lency be contented with the shortest 
and most meagre outline for the pre¬ 
sent—at least until we obtain another 
opportunity to converse upon the sub¬ 
ject. Suffice it, then, to say that cer¬ 
tain circumstances led me to the White 
Mansion—that almost immediately af¬ 
ter my arrival within its walls I over¬ 
heard enough to convince me that 
treachery was intended towards you; 
and that finding my way to the Gallery 
of Porcelain Vases, I fortunately ar¬ 
rived in time-’ 

4 To save me from destruction,’ added 
Sir Ernest de Colmar, emphatically. 

4 Perhaps I may be permitted to men¬ 
tion certain particulars which the mo¬ 
desty of this young gentleman appears 
determined to keep in the background,’ 
said the youthful page, now joining in 
the discourse.’ 

4 Speak, Ermach,’ cried De Colmar. 

4 1 am all attention, though nothing that 
you may communicate can possibly en¬ 
hance the affectionate regard which I 
already experience towards my gallant 
deliverer.’ 

4 And yet your excellency’s admira¬ 
tion will rise into wonder and amaze¬ 
ment,’ continued Ermach, 4 when I as¬ 
sure you that this gentle youth, who 
knows not what real danger is, but who 
shrinks from praise as if it were the 
most formidable of perils—this gentle 
youth, I say, has delivered the three 
noble hostages from the Castle of 
Prague.’ 

4 What! is it possible ?’ ejaculated 
De Colmar. 4 The Marquis of Schom- 
berg, the Count of Rosenberg, and the 
Baron of Altendorf are free!’ 

4 Free, and delivered by the unaided 
ingenuity of our companion,’ responded 
Ermach, evidently experiencing a gene¬ 
rous pleasure in thus proclaiming the 
achievements of one whose prowess 
had excited the enthusiastic admiration 
of his soul. 4 Oh! the tidings soon 
spread through the White Mansion,’ 
continued the boy, speaking in a fervid 
tone ; 4 the domestics who took up the 
refreshments to the three nobles, over¬ 
heard enough of their lordships’ dis¬ 
course to make them aware that the 
brave deliverer was none other than the 
mild-looking, geutle youth in the pol¬ 
ished armor—’ 
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4 Is tliis possible ?’ once more cried 
De Colmar, turning towards Angela. 
‘Who art thou, brave youth? and 
wherefore thus retain the vizor over thy 
countenance ?’ 

4 It were indeed churlish in me to 
compel your excellency to ask those 
questions again,’ said our heroine. 

4 But if it give thee annoyance to an¬ 
swer them,’ instantaneously observed 
De Colmar, who perceived a certain 
hesitation and tremulousness in her 
voice— 4 1 would endure all the tortures 
of the most poignant curiosity and sus¬ 
pense, rather than cause you the slight¬ 
est vexation.’ 

‘Let me, then, as a boon, beseech 
your excellency to postpone for three 
days those explanations which you have 
demanded at my hands!’ exclaimed our 
heroine. 

4 For three days !’ repeated De Col¬ 
mar. 4 1 know not how this can be ar¬ 
ranged, inasmuch as at sunrise I am 
bound to take horse on my journey 
homeward. In a word,’ he added, his 
voice suddenly becoming mournful, and 
his countenance sombre in the pure 
moonlight, as his infernal compact rose 
up in all its details in his memory—‘in 
a word, I am under the necessity of de¬ 
parting from Prague within a few hours 
—and I am likewise pledged to escort a 
lady and her attendants to Vienna.’ 

4 A lady—and her attendants?’ cried 
Angela, giving involuntary utterance to 
an ejaculation which a sudden senti¬ 
ment of annoyance prompted; for the 
noblest nature is accessible to the influ¬ 
ence of jealousy—but instantaneously 
perceiving the folly to which she had 
yielded, she hastened to repair it as 
well as she could, by observing, 4 Par¬ 
don the remark which I made, Sir 
Knight, but I experienced a sudden dis¬ 
appointment from the latter portion of 
the statement which you made.’ 

4 How so, my young friend?’ de¬ 
manded our hero, every moment be¬ 
coming more and more interested in 
liis unknown deliverer, around whom 
the cloud of mystery appeared to in¬ 
crease rather than diminish. 

4 1 meant to say,’ returned Angela, 

4 that when your excellency first de¬ 
clared that you were about to com 
mence your journey homeward in a 
few hours, it struck me that I would 
beg as a boon to be permitted to avail 
myself of your escort. Your excel¬ 
lency is about to return to Vienna, and 
my road is in the sume direction ; that 
ifl to say, a threo days’ journey along 


the great southern road will take me to 
the immediate vicinity of my destina¬ 
tion. 

4 A three days’ journey!’ ejaculated 
Sir Ernest de Colmar, 4 then must your 
home be in the neighborhood of Alten- 
dorf Castle-’ 

4 It is so,’ responded Angela. 

4 And wherefore should you not ac¬ 
company me thus far V demanded the 
knight. k How was it that anything 
which I said induced you to alter your 
plan ?’ 

4 Because your excellency has pro¬ 
mised to afford an escort to some lady 
and her attendants, answered our he¬ 
roine, speaking rapidly and with an ex¬ 
citement arising from the very attempt 
which she made to avoid any manifes¬ 
tation of feeling— 4 and, therefore,’ she 
continued, 4 1 perceived at once that it 
would be inconvenient in the extreme 
for me to force my humble companion¬ 
ship upon your excellency. For this 
much may I now reveal concerning my¬ 
self, that I am but a poor page, bearing 
a humble name-* 

4 And that name, whatever it may be, 
deserves to become the proudest in 
Christendom !’ exclaimed De Colmar, 
seizing our heroine’s gauntletted hand 
with all the fervor of the most gener¬ 
ous friendship. 4 My dear brother-in¬ 
arms, for such indeed hasl thou proved 
thyself this night,’ proceeded Sir Er¬ 
nest, still retaining that hand in his own 
— 4 1 do not seek to penetrate into the 
mystery in which thou hast enshrouded 
thyself. That thy motives are honor¬ 
able and just, I do not for an instant 
doubt; that thou art all that is good and 
estimable in disposition as well as daunt¬ 
less and generous in soul, I would 
stake my existence! Listen, then, 
while I pledge myself to serve thee 
with all my influence, surround thee 
with my fraternal love, and make thee 
my bosom friend henceforth until the 
cold grave shall close over me ! Who¬ 
ever thou art, I am from this moment 
forth thy sworn brother; and be thy 
name never so humble, I will find the 
means to exalt it. Thou shalt, there¬ 
fore, become the companion of my 
journey; and, instead of stopping mid¬ 
way to seek thine own home, thou shalt 
remain with me until we reach Vien¬ 
na ; and there, O brave unknown i I 
pledge myself that thou shalt receive 
tho honor of knighthood from the hand 
of his Sovereign Highness the Duke of 
Austria.’ 

4 Oh! how generous, how noble, bow 
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overpoweringly benevolent is your ex¬ 
cellency’s conduct towards one of the 
humblest of God’s creatures! 1 exclaim¬ 
ed Angela, now maintaining a more se¬ 
vere struggle than ever against those 
emotions of an ineffable susceptibility 
which tho knight’s words had aroused 
in her bosom. 

‘ Wherefore will you persist in re¬ 
ceiving as a boon und a kindness every 
word or promise which gratitude and 
duty prompt me to utter?’ demanded 
Sir Ernest de Colmar. 4 The friend¬ 
ship with which you have inspired me 
has arisen from the deep obligation un¬ 
der which you have placed me; and 
the fraternal attachment which I proffer 
you, springs from the conviction that so 
much valor and disinterested feeling ns 
you have displayed on my behalf must 
inevitably be associated with every vir¬ 
tuous principle and estimable quality. 
Now, therefore, you understand my 
sentiments towards you. Unknown 
though you be, shrouded in mystery as 
you are, I look upon you as a friend ; 
and although your features are as yet 
unseen by me, yet do I love you like a 
brother. For, oh ! I am well convinced 
that unless you were all that is noble in 
nature, though humble in name, you 
would not have succeeded in exciting 
in my soul this enthusiastic admiration 
which I experience in respect to your 
character.’ 

* A character with which you are to¬ 
tally unacquainted,’ said Angela, in a 
low and tremulous tone. 

* But of which I judge by the inci¬ 
dents of this night,’ responded De Col¬ 
mar immediately. 4 Unacquainted 
with your character !’ he exclaimed— 
* Oh ! no, no, it is now as well known 
to me as if we had been friends from 
our childhood. For look you,—I am a 
young man, but I have seen much of 
the world; and my experience has 
taught me that there are two kinds of 
valor. There is the courage which 
fights either for pay or in self-defence, 
and which is, therefore, of an egotisti¬ 
cal character; and this is not your cou¬ 
rage, brave youth. But there is cou¬ 
rage which pants to perform chivalrous 
deeds, and which is likewise ever ready 
to lend its succor to the victim of treach¬ 
ery or oppression *, and it was this cou¬ 
rage, which belongs only to the loftiest 
natures, that prompted thee to rescue 
the three nobles from the power of 
Zitzka, and to fly to my succor when 
you heard that foul play was in opera¬ 
tion against me. Such magnanimity 


can only have its being in a mind stored 
with the rarest gems of virtue and en¬ 
riched with all the treasures of the mo¬ 
ral world ; and therefore, though thou 
art unknown to me by name, unknown 
to me by features, still do I experience 
all those secret affinities of kindred na¬ 
tures which prompt me to pledge thee 
an eternal vow of friendship and love 
thee ns a dear brother.’ 

‘The poor service which I have ren¬ 
dered your excellency neither deserves 
nor aspires to so rich a reward,’ an¬ 
swered Angela, with difficulty subduing 
her emotions so as to steady her voice 
and throw into it that masculine intona¬ 
tion which was necessary to sustain the 
innocent deceit she was practising with 
regard to her sex. 

4 Well,—we will not continue to dis 
pute upon the value of your services, 
good youth,’ said Do Colmar. 4 Low as 
may be the estimate which your modes¬ 
ty permits you to place upon them, to 
me they were invaluable; and, in such 
a light, shall I ever continue to regard 
them. But how say you with refer¬ 
ence to the proposal which I made you 
ere now ? Will you be my companion 
to Vienna ? will you allow me to pre¬ 
sent you to his Sovereign Highness and 
demand at his princely hands the re¬ 
ward due to your generosity and your 
valor?’ 

4 If my presence would not really 
prove an encumbrance upon your ex¬ 
cellency’s travelling arrangements,’ said 
Angela, 4 1 should cheerfully accept an 
escort until within sight of the towers 
of Altendorf Castle. For inasmuch as 
I may incur some danger, should it be 
in any way suspected that I was instru¬ 
mental in delivering the three nobles 
from the Castle-’ 

4 And this panoply which you procur¬ 
ed from the armory ?’ observed the 
knight, 4 is there no danger that it may 
be recognised ? and would it not be bet¬ 
ter to lay it aside and assume a vesture 
that may serve as a disguise in case any 
of Zitzka’s agents should fall in with 
you ?’ 

4 1 would rather incur that risk and 
retain my armor,’was the response, de¬ 
livered in a low and unassuming, but 
decisive tone. 

*Oh! I can comprehend the chival¬ 
rous feeling which animates you, my 
brave young friend,’ said De Colmar,— 

4 you are desirous to preserve that bril¬ 
liant panoply as the trophy of an exploit 
which will make all Bohemia ring with 
the intelligence-1 mean the libera- 
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tion of the three noble hostages! Yes, 
the feeling is natural on your part; and 
I repeat that I can understand it well. 
But, ah! a reminiscence strikes me!’ 
he suddenly exclaimed; and, as the 
moonlight streamed full upon his hand¬ 
some countenance, both Ermach and 
Angela,could perceive, the latter even 
through the bars of her helmet, that an 
expression of mingled embarrassment 
and vexation suddenly sprang up and 
spread over his features. 

‘ Something has transpired in your 
excellency’s thoughts to interfere with 
the arrangements suggested,’ said An¬ 
gela, speaking with a calm dignity, 
which had in it nothing of either re¬ 
monstrance or anger. * I regret that I 
should have even alluded to the project 
of accompanying your excellency.’ 

* Heavens ! let me not be misunder¬ 
stood,’ exclaimed De Colmar. 4 Our 
plan relative to the travelling together 
was so far settled that you promised to 
favor me with your society at least un¬ 
to the vicinage of Altendorf Castle.— 
Leaving then, to another opportunity, 
the pleasing endeavor to persuade you 
to accompany me all the way to Vien¬ 
na,—I must now remind you that we 
were speaking of the bright armor 
which becomes you so admirably.’ 

‘True!’ ejaculated Angela, relieved 
from the idea that it was her compa¬ 
nionship in the projected journey which 
had suddenly assumed an embarrassing 
aspect to the knight’s views. 

‘ And you intimated your desire to re¬ 
tain the panoply,’ continued Sir Ernest 
de Colmar. 

‘ But,—oh! deem not that any idle 
vanity on my part prompts the wish,’ 
exclaimed the forest-maiden, who real¬ 
ly resolved to keep the armor as a dis¬ 
guise and not as a trophy. 

‘ I think that I have already compre¬ 
hended and explained the feeling which 
influences you, my brave young friend,’ 
said De Colmar. 4 And now 1 must 
tell you the objection which suddenly 
rose up in my mind-’ 

; An objection ?’ repeated Angela, 
wondering what it could possibly be. 

4 Yes, an objection,' resumed the 
knight, 4 and one which will convince 
you that it will at least be necessary for 
you to lay aside the armor and have it 
packed for conveyance along with such 
baggage as may be taken by myself and 
the lady whom I am to escort to Vi¬ 
enna.’ 

4 And this objection ?’ said Angela, in 
a tone of somewhat impatient inquiry. 


, ! 4 One word will explain it,’ responded 

[ Sir Ernest de Colmar. 4 The lady who 
is to accompany me has been dwelling 
for the last few days in the Castle of 
i Prague ; she may therefore have visited 
the armory, and, if this be the case, she 
might have marked the particular suit 
of armor which you have since taken 
thence, and which constitutes the tro¬ 
phy of your grand exploit. Suppose, 
then, that she was to recognise this 
panoply-’ 

4 But who is the lady that you have 
spoken of?’ asked Angela, nerving her¬ 
self with all her courage to receive that 
answer of the nature of which she was 
already forewarned by a presentiment; 
then, instantly perceiving that her ques¬ 
tion must have the appearance of be¬ 
ing dictated by an impertinent curiosi¬ 
ty, she said, 4 For methouglit that only 
those ladies who belong to the Taborite 
sect could possibly find admission to a 
fortress which has become the head¬ 
quarters of General Zitzka.’ 

4 And you are therefore surprised that 
I should undertake to escort a Taborite 
lady to Vienna ?’ said De Colmar, 
laughing; but instantly remembering 
the compact by virtue of which he was 
under the necessity of conducting Glo¬ 
ria to the Austrian capital, his counte¬ 
nance resumed a sombre aspect with a 
suddenness that failed not to strike the 
forest-maiden. 4 It nevertheless is a 
fact,’ he continued, in a voice the gloom 
of which corresponded with the cloud 
upon his features, 4 that I am bound to 
escort a Taborite lady to Vienna. And 
this lady, with her two attendants, will 
meet me soon after sunrise, at the 
southern gate of the city; you there¬ 
fore perceive that time is wearing on 
and becoming precious, for it must be 
now half-past one o’clock-’ 

4 At least,’ observed Ermach. 

4 But the lady ? said the forest-maid¬ 
en, anxious to have the last shadow of 
uncertainty dissipated; for the men¬ 
tion of the two attendants had elevated 
almost to a conviction the suspicion 
which she had previously entertained. 

4 The lady to whom i allude,’ said 
De Colmar, 4 bears the romantic but 
beautiful name of Gloria.’ 

4 1 have heard of her,’ remarked the 
forest-maiden, in a low tone and after 
a few moments pause. 4 But rumor 
declares that beauteous lady to be of a 
generous disposition and a noble nature, 
and I shall not therefore lay aside mine 
armor on her account. Unless, indeed,* 
added our heroine hastily, as a sudden 
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thought struck her, ‘your excellency 
should apprehend that my presence in 
this panoply may entail danger upon 
yourself by rendering you an object of 
suspicion to the Taborites, leading them 
to imagine, perhaps, that you were an 
accomplice in the deliverance of the 
three noble prisoners-* 

‘ No danger of that kind do I dread,’ 
interrupted De Colmar; ‘and even if 
there were any chance of such a peril 
arising, I should not use it as an argu¬ 
ment to induce you to lay aside that ar¬ 
mor for which you entertain, as it were, 
an affection, and in which you have al¬ 
ready distinguished yourself so nobly. 
No, my dear young friend,’ exclaimed 
the knight, rising from the green sward, 
4 I am neither so selfish nor so pusilla¬ 
nimous as to think of myself in this 
matter. It was on your own account 
and solely in reference to yourself, that 
I spoke ; for although 1 am well aware 
that you recoil not from peril, still there 
is a prudence which prompts even the 
most valorous to adopt certain precau¬ 
tions when danger threatens, or at all 
events to avoid rushing on to meet that 
danger half-way. On the other hand, 
I am rejoiced to recognise in you, brave 
youth, a steadiness of purpose and a 
strength of resolution which constitute 
even a stronger panoply than the bright 
armor which you prize so highly and 
become so nobly Keep, then, thychi- 
vilrous equipment, my gallant young 
friend, and should it please thee to ac¬ 
company me all the way to Vienna, in¬ 
stead of stopping short to ret lrn to thy 
own home, I can fairly promise that 
never will the hand of the Duke of 
Austria have bestowed the honor of 
knighthood upon a worthier candidate 
than thou.’ 

‘ Again and again must I thank your 
excellency for all your generous senti¬ 
ments concerning me,’ said Angela.— 
* But I once more assure you that so 
soon as we shall arrive within sight of 
the towers of Altendorf Castle, must I 
say farewell. This will be on the third 
day hence—and then, Sir Knight, shall 
I tell you who I am, and wherefore I 
have so obstinately persisted in keeping 
the vizor over my countenance.’ 

‘ Be it as you will, brave youth,’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar. ‘And now must I 
hasten towards Prague, for time is 
wearing on-’ 

4 Into the city I shall not accompany 
your excellency, 1 said Angela; 4 for to 
appear in the midst of the Taborite gar¬ 
rison, clad in this armor, were indeed a 


I piece of hair-brained foljy of which I 
am not altogether capable, rash and 
headstrong as I may have already ap¬ 
peared. But soon after sunrise, Sir 
Knight, I shall join you in the imme¬ 
diate vicinage of the southern gate of 
Prague.’ 

4 And right glad shall I be to welcome 
you again,’ answered De Colmar, Once 
more taking the maiden’s gauntletted 
hand shaking it with all the cordiality of 
an affectionate friendship. 4 But is 
there naught that I can do to serve thee 
in Prague, my gallant friend, during 
the hour or two that will intervene ere 
the commencement of the journey?— 
Hast thou no message to send to rela¬ 
tives or friends ? are all thy prepara¬ 
tions for travelling completed? and hast 
thou a horse-’ 

4 All! in this respect may your excel¬ 
lency serve me,* exclaimed Angela, who 
had intended to speak to De Colmar 
upon a point which would otherwise 
menace her with some degree of em¬ 
barrassment. 4 1 have a fleet and trus¬ 
ty steed in Prague, it is true—but inas¬ 
much as prudence forbids me to enter 
the city, and other circumstances pre¬ 
vent me from sending to claim the ani¬ 
mal- -•’ 

4 Be not uneasy upon that score,’ in¬ 
terrupted De Colmar. 4 1 will under 
take to mount you, brave boy, as well 
as if you had your own good steed, 
whereof you are speaking. And now 
farewell until we meet again according 
to the appointment already arranged.’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar and Angela ac- 
! cordingly separated; and while the lat¬ 
ter remained in the wood, the former 
struck once again into the high road, 
followed by the youthful page Ermach. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE MEETING AT THE SOUTHERN GATE. 

It was the hour of sunrise, and from 
amidst the rapidly dispersing vapors of 
the early morn the towers, and church¬ 
es, and countless buildings of the Bohe¬ 
mian capital stood forth to catch the 
orient beams which gladdened the new¬ 
born day. 

The solemn silence of that hour when 
nature thus awoke to life and light 
again, was soon broken by the busy 
hum of the insect world, and by the de¬ 
licious melody of the groves, ere the 
souuds of human voices vibrated through 
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the crisp fresh air; and the droning of 
the bee, the shrill carol of the lurk, the 
whirr of the wood pigeon’s wings in the 
grove, the lowing of the cattle and the 
bleating of the sheep in the pastures— 
all these familiar sounds greeted the 
glory of the nascent day. 

And then to thee, O Lord of Hosts ! 
ascended the incense of grateful wor¬ 
ship from the shrines of thine own 
temples; and the chaunt of the matin 
choristers sent up to thy throne the 
poean of rejoicing and the hymn of 
thanksgiving for the presence of that 
: glorious sun which lightened the earth’s 
darkness again ! 

And it was while the earliest beams 
of that rising orb were glinting above 
the blue mountains in the far-off east, 
and stealing like threads of pensile lus¬ 
tre through the grey mists which be¬ 
gan to flee before the presence of the 
dawn— it was at this soft and witching 
hour that a party of four persons rode 
slowly forth from the southern gate of 
the Bohemian capital. 

The foremost horseman was Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar, attired in that plain and 
simple travelling garb in which we first 
introduced him to our readers ; and it 
was only by the golden spurs upon the 
heels of his boots, that his rank of 
knighthood was proclaimed. 

Following close behind him was Er- 
macli, mounted on the steed which be¬ 
longed to Lionel, and leading by the 
bridle the one that Konrad was wont to 
bestride. This latter horse was ready 
caparisoned, and was intended for the 
use of Angela. 

At a short distance in the rear of 
Ermach, two grooms were mounted on 
sumpter-horses, one carrying behind the 
knight’s armor carefully packedand 
the other the valise containing the ne¬ 
cessaries of his toilette. 

We should observe that these two 
grooms had followed Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar at a couple of days’ journey dis¬ 
tance on the occasion when we found 
him travelling towards Prague in the 
opening chapter of our tale. 

On passing forth from the southern 
, portals of the Bohemian capital, the 
knight reined in his steed—an example 
; which was immediately followed by 
Ermach and the grooms in respect to 
their animals; and the party halted 
thus for a few minutes until the sounds 
of horses’ hoofs upon the inner draw¬ 
bridge reached their ears. Then, in 
another moment the graceful cavalcade 
of a lady and her two dependents, all 


mounted on prancing palfreys elegantly 
caparisoned, emerged from the outer 
gates of the fortifications. 

Although Gloria was veiled, yet De 
Colmar immediately knew that it was 
she, not only by a single glance sweep¬ 
ing the admirable symmetry of her 
form which in its own rich beauties had 
no parallel save that of Satanais, but 
likewise because he instantaneously re¬ 
cognised the sweet countenances of her 
handmaidens, Linda and Beatrice. * 

Spurring his horse towards the lady, 
he doffed his plumed cap in courteous 
salutation; but the eagle glance of Glo¬ 
ria immediately detected a certain gloom 
upon his features and a restraint in his 
manner, both of which he endeavored 
to subdue. But even the veiy effort 
which he thus made for the generous 
purpose of concealing from her the fact 
that he deplored the necessity of be¬ 
coming her guardian and escort to the 
Austrian capital—even this attempt 
which he struggled so hard to accom¬ 
plish, rather than wound her feelings 
by the faintest appearance of annoy¬ 
ance or vexation at her companionship 
—even this very endeavor, which his 
natural goodness of heart prompted, 
was observed and understood in an in¬ 
stant by that being who loved him with 
such indescribable fervor! 

But not choosing, at the veiy outset 
of the journey, to make him aware that 
she had even noticed the feeling which 
she had nevertheless so quickly and so 
profoundly read—and moreover cheer¬ 
ing herself with the fond hope that she 
possessed in her sovereign beauty and 
her winning eloquence all the means 
necessary to dazzle the imagination, 
captivate the heart, and enchant the 
soul of the Austrian warrior, Gloria 
threw back her veil in acknowledgment 
of his graceful salutation, and thus sud¬ 
denly opened upon him that formidable 
batteiy of charms which were so well 
calculated to touch a spirit that the 
shock of armies could not move, nor 
the roar of battle shake. 

And radiant indeed was the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory in all the translucent love¬ 
liness, the romantic splendor, the su¬ 
pernal brilliancy of that beauty with 
which she wus endowed. Parted above 
the brow of spotless white, was that 
golden hair which covered her head 
with its smooth, velvet, glossy sheen, 
and flowed thence in such lustrous 
masses and such glowing undulations 
over shoulders stainless as milk, yet 
flesh-tinted as when alabaster reflects 
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the roseate lustre of crimson curtains 
in a gorgeously lighted saloon. And 
hen those eyes—those marvellous, those 
wonderful eyes—dark as the blackest 
velvet, yet lustrous as if all the power 
of the sun shone therein—luminous as 
when a church is lighted at midnight 
with a thousand tapers, yet unfathoma¬ 
ble as the depths of the ocean ! And 
the lips—Oh ! those rich, moist, scarlet 
lips, opening above the pearly teeth like 
a luscious fruit revealing its dazzling 
seeds within : if it were with such 
smiles that Eve beguiled Adam when 
she herself had succumbed to the 
temptations of Satan, small marvel is 
there that he fell! 

The elegant palfrey which Gloria 
rode was itself all symmetry and grace, 
with its curvettings half playful and 
half proud, and its superbly arching 
neck; and Gloria’s sent was of elegant 
firmness, showing at a glance that she 
was alike a bold and graceful equestrian. 
Her form, so richly rounded in all its 
contours, and yet so exquisite in its 
proportions, yielded as it were to the 
motion of the palfrey—or rather took a 
wavy, undulating movementcorrespond- 
-ing therewith, and resembling the soft 
vibration of a silken cord when gently 
shaken. And the position of the radi¬ 
ant equestrian exhibited all the sweep¬ 
ing, flowing outlines of her shape to 
the best advantage—throwing out the 
luxuriant contours into fine relief with 
the rest—imparting to the bust a more 
voluptuous fulness, and to the waist a 
more delicate symmetry. 

She was attired in a riding dress of 
crimson velvet, the skirt of which just 
suffered the long, slight, exquisitely 
shaped feet to peer forth in their pol¬ 
ished prunella shoes. The corsage of 
the dress was open in front; but the 
bosom was covered with the richest 
black lace, which, though doubled in its 
folds, was still unable to prevent the 
dazzling whiteness of the skin from 
shining through this too diuphanous 
texture. 

In a word, Gloria was indeed radiant 
this morn—transcendant in all her won¬ 
drous charms this day—so supernally. 
so overpoweringly beautiful, that no 
language has fitting terms to convey the 
complete idea of this magic combina¬ 
tion of attractions—this perfect realiza¬ 
tion of all the romance of female fasci¬ 
nation. 

When, therefore, she raised her veil 
and turned her beaming countenance 
upon Sir Ernest do Colmar—and when 


her eyes suddenly met his own like 
lamps of Rosacrucian brilliancy which 
some mystic curtain reveals all in a 
moment—those eyes that appeared to 
pour a flood of ineffable light and glow¬ 
ing warmth into his very soul—he felt 
dazzled, bewildered, overcome—as on 
the occasion when he first beheld her 
in the church, or when he met her on 
the southern rampart of Prague. 

But this sensation, bearing such tri¬ 
umphant testimony to the power of 
Gloria’s beauty, almost instantaneously 
passed away ; for it suddenly seemed 
to De Colmar that the hand which the 
lady extended towards him was stained 
with a drop of blood. Yes, though 
spotless in sooth was that pure and pol¬ 
ished flesh, yet in ideality did it appear 
marked with the indelible stigma of 
human gore; for, fresh to our hero’s 
memory, as it were still enacting before 
liis eyes, came back that scene in the 
grove where the old woman lay mur¬ 
dered at the feet of the radiant beauty ! 

Thus it was almost with a sentiment 
of disgust that De Colmar felt himself 
suddenly inspired; and something 
seemed to revolt, recoil, start back, as 
it were, within him, as in obedience to 
knightly courtesy, and also for the pur¬ 
pose of concealing his emotion, he bent 
his head low and touched with his lips 
the slight, warm, fair hand of the 
Daughter of Glory. 

She perceived a change pass sudden¬ 
ly over his countenance--she saw that 
the dazzling effect of her beauty was in 
a moment succeeded and altogether 
counteracted by some feeling which 
sprang up within the knight’s breast— 
she even penetrated the embarrassment 
of his manner as he kissed her hand, 
and for an instant her bosom heaved, 
and her cheeks crimsoned, and her 
blood tingled with indignation. But in 
another moment—quick as one thought 
can possibly succeed another—she re¬ 
covered all her presence of mind, and 
by a powerful effort subdued all her in¬ 
surgent feelings, ns she repeated within 
the depths of her own soul that strange 
and exulting ejaculation to which she 
had given vent in the grove on the morn¬ 
ing of Dame Martha’s murder—‘ He is 
mine / he is mine /’ 
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CHAPTER LII. 

A CONVERSATION ON A THRILLING TOPIC. 

In the preceding chapter we have 
narrated the meeting of Gloria and Sir 
Ernest de Colmar at the southern gate 
of Prague ; and we have likewise en¬ 
deavored to afford the reader an id^a of 
those feelings which the knight expe¬ 
rienced when thus again exposed to the 
witching influence of the lady’s super¬ 
human beauty. But we did not choose 
to interrupt our narrative in order to 
notice the fact which Gloria ’s presence 
produced upon the youthful page Er- 
mach. We must, therefore, now observe 
that when the radiant being threw back 
her veil and thus made all the sun-lit 
glory of her charms burst upon the 
dazzled eyes of Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
at that moment Ermach, who had refin¬ 
ed in his steed beneath the shade of a 
wide-spreading oak on the way-side, 
gave utterance to an ejaculation of 
amazement as he caught sight of the 
resplendent countenance of Gloria. 

But this expression of wonderment 
on his part escaped the ears of the rest, 
for the knight had spurred his steed to¬ 
wards the lady as she issued from the 
outer gate,—and the two grooms had 
halted with their sumpter-horses at a 
little distance. Thus the surprise of 
Ermach at thus beholding Gloria, pass¬ 
ed unnoticed ; but from beneath the 
deep shade of that friendly oak did he 
contemplate the beauteous creature 
with a strange and profoundly earnest 
attention, as she extended her hand to 
the Austrian knight, whose feelings as 
he touched it with his lips we have al¬ 
ready described. 

The cavalcade now arranged itself in 
travelling order. Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar and Gloria went first, the knight 
riding on the Indy’s left hand, according 
to custom ; then came Linda and Bea¬ 
trice, between whom the young page 
Ermach placed himself with a due ob¬ 
servance of courtesy; and the two 
grooms brought up the rear. 

But we must observe that while these 
arrangements were making, or rather, 
while all the members of the party thus 
fell into their proper places in the pro¬ 
cession, Gloria did not happen to take 
any notice of Ermach ; therefore whe¬ 
ther she would recognise him on any 
future occasion when she could not help 
observing him, vvas a matter of doubt to 
the young page, defying all conjecture 
as to the issue. 


There was another circumstance 
which we must mention in connection 
with this meeting at the southern gate 
of the city of Prague ; namely, the 
mingled surprise and vexation which 
Linda and Beatrice experienced when 
the timid and furtive glances which 
they threw upon the knight’s atten¬ 
dants, encountered not Lionel and Kon¬ 
rad. Then the looks which the two 
sisters rapidly exchanged, showed each 
other that they were both seized with 
the same sentiment of disappointment 
mingled with wonder at the absence of 
the two youths whom they had expect¬ 
ed to become their travelling compa¬ 
nions. But hastily composing their 
countenances in order to conceal their 
emotions from Ermach, as he took his 
place between them, they awaited in 
painful suspense until some opportuni¬ 
ty should reveal to them the reason- 
why Lionel and Konrad were no longer 
in attendance upon Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar. 

The cavalcade now moved on in the* 
order already described ; but its pace 
was slow, because the knight was fear¬ 
ful of missing his youthful deliverer 
who had promised to join him at the 
southern gate soon after sun-rise. He 
accordingly mentioned to Gloria that he 
expected an immediate addition to their 
party; and this remark opened the con¬ 
versation between the knight and his 
lovely companion. 

4 Any friend of your excellency will 
be most welcome to me,’ said Gloria*, 
concealing with a powerful effort the 
vexation that she in reality experienced’ 
at the intelligence on which she thue 
commented with so much duplicity, for 
she had entertained the hope of having 
the society of De Colmar all to herself 
dnring the journey from Prague to Vi¬ 
enna. ‘And may I inquire the name 
and rank of the companion whom you 
are thus expecting ?’ she asked, with 
all the rich harmony of her golde» 
voice. 

‘ In good sooth, beauteous lady,’ re¬ 
sponded De Colmar, 4 1 am unable to 
answer that question. The fact is that 
the past night has been one pregnant 
with incidents of a startling and roman¬ 
tic character; and not for a single mo¬ 
ment have my ej^es been closed in 
slumber. Privation of rest is however 
a matter of small importance to one 
who has seen so many rough campaigns* 
and been engaged in so many hard- 
fought battles, during the Turkish wars 
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4 In which your excellency distin¬ 
guished yourself so highly,’ added Glo¬ 
ria, casting upon him a look full of in¬ 
effable affection mingled with ardent 
admiration. 

4 And from whose flattering lips, lady, 
have you heard my praises?’ inquired 
De Colmar, fixing upon her a searching 
glance, as if to ascertain whether she 
were acquainted with something more 
concerning him than she choose to ap¬ 
pear to know. 

4 The Captain-General has told me of 
your skill as a leader, your bravery as a 
warrior, and your generosity as a con¬ 
queror,* answered Gloria. 

The noble-hearted Zitzka has spoken 
of me in flattering terms,’ said De Col¬ 
mar. 4 But is that all that he hath said 
to you concerning me ?’ 

4 Not all, most assuredly,’ exclaimed 
Gloria, with a winning smile, 4 inasmuch 
as he has spoken frequently and at 
great length in your praise. But the 
whole purport and bearing of his com¬ 
ments may be summed up in the man¬ 
ner I have already explained.’ 

‘Ah! then! Zitzka has kept my se¬ 
cret,’ said De Colmar to himself; and, 
after a short pause, he turned again to¬ 
wards Gloria, observing, 4 1 was telling 
you, beauteous lady, a few moments 
ago, that the past night has been one of 
strange and manifold adventures with 
regard to myself. Deep treachery en¬ 
meshed me in its toils—perils threaten¬ 
ed me on all sides—and there were mo¬ 
ments when my life was not worth a 
purchase even at the smallest coin.’ 

4 Is it possible !’ exclaimed Gloria, her 
large black eyes losing for nearly a mi¬ 
nute the intensity of their brightness 
as that splendor became subdued into 
the melting tenderness of the touching 
interest with which she now surveyed 
the Austrian knight. 

4 My position was as dangerous as I 
have intimated,’ he replied, 4 and it 
were impossible to exaggerate the peri 
whence I was most unexpectedly deli¬ 
vered by the brave youth who will pre¬ 
sently join us. But he appears to be a 
singular and mysterious being ; and I 
therefore deem it necessary to inform 
you, fair lady, beforehand, that he has 
cogent reasons of his own for keeping 
his name and personal identity alike 
secret.’ 

4 His personal identity!’ exclaimed 
Gloria, scarcely comprehending the 
meaning of the phrase in the sense in 
which Do Colmar used it. 

4 Yes, his personal identity,’ repeated 


the knight; 4 or in plainer terms, he is 
unwilling to disclose who he really is, 
and therefore does he keep the vizor of 
his helmet closed over his countenance. 
For he is attired in a complete suit of 
armor, which gives to his slight form 
all the martial elegance and warrior-like 
grace of an Amazon.’ 

4 1 am now anxious indeed for the ar¬ 
rival of this gallant unknown, who was 
enabled to render your excellency such 
signal service,’ said Gloria. 4 But you 
have not yet told me the nature of the 
perils which environed you, and the bare 
allusion to which has already made me 
shudder—on your account,’ she added,, 
in a low and touching tone, and with a 
look of fervent passion. 

4 It would be a long tale to tell now, 
beauteous lady,’ said De Colmar ; 4 and 
besides, I am fearful that my adventures 
of the past night were in some measure 
connected with a terrible mystery, the 
mere mention of whose name would! 
make you shudder, I know full well* 
from head to foot.’ 

4 Ah!’ ejaculated Gloria, the color 
suddenly leaving her cheeks, as if it 
were the cold palor attendant upon a 
dread presentiment. 4 But that mys¬ 
tery—that name * 

‘The Bronze Statue!’ responded De* 
Colmar, bending forward from his horse 
in such a manner that the terrible words 
should only fall whisperingly upon the 
ears of the Daughter of Glory. 

4 O God !’ she murmured, as this re¬ 
alization of her presentiment struck her 
as if with the sudden blow of a weapon ; 

4 what danger have you incurred, Er¬ 
nest, and what know you of the Bronze 
Statue ?’ 

4 1 will tell you, Gloria,’ replied the 
warrior, in whose mind had suddenly 
sprung up the thought that his beaute¬ 
ous companion must know the secret of 
the Bronze Statue, whatever it were,, 
and that she might now perhaps be in¬ 
duced to make a confidant of him.— 

4 Last night I found myself in a place 
which 1 can only look upon as the head¬ 
quarters of'the miscreants connected 
with some secret tribunal of fearful* 
portent, and appalling attributes.’ 

‘And that place?’ demanded Gloria, 
in a rapid and wildly excited tone, as 
her eyes swept the scene around with 
that shuddering furtiveness, which 
showed that she dreaded to encounter 
some object which she nevertheless 
knew her looks must inevitably meet 
somewhere in the direction whither 
they were turned. 
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‘Behold the place!* said De Colmar, 
pointing towards the White Mansion, 
which gleamed at a distance amidst the 
verdure that embowered it on the gen¬ 
tle eminence where it stood. 

‘ Ah ! you have been— there V mur¬ 
mured the Daughter of Glory, in a faint 
and stifling tone; and averting her head 
from the knight, she rode on for a few 
minutes in profound silence. 

* 1 should not have alluded to the ter¬ 
rible mystery of the Bronze Statue,’ 
said Sir Ernest de Colmar, at length 
feeling this pause to be growing awk¬ 
ward and embarrassing, ‘had not I deem¬ 
ed it probable that you were able to gra¬ 
tify the fearful curiosily which I natu¬ 
rally experience concerning it.’ 

* Ah !’ exclaimed Gloria, now mecha¬ 
nically, and indeed quite involuntarily, 
turning towards De Colmar a counte 
nance which was as pale as death, and 
on every lineament of which an awful 
terror was depicted. 

‘ Wherefore should your excellency 
imagine that I possess the key to the 
mystery ?’ she demanded, but evidently 
with a tremendous effort to keep down 
the emotions that thus became almost 
suffocating, because unable to find a vent 
through the natural issue of agonising 
ejaculations. 

‘ Pardon me—oh ! pardon me, dear 
lady,* exclaimed De Colmar, now deep¬ 
ly compassionating the anguished condi¬ 
tion of mind into which his words had 
thrown the Daughter of Glory ; and re¬ 
proaching himself even with the charge 
of cruelty in having thus tortured her, 
he again cried, ‘ Pardon me—pardon 
me !* 

* It is impossible that 1 can be angry 

with you ,’ Ernest,* said the lovely crea¬ 
ture, in the lowest, deepest, and most 
moving tones of her rich metallic voice ; 
while at the same time her eyes looked 
in unto the depths of his own with all 
the fervor of that devouring passion 
which she cherished towards him.— 
* But tell me, Ernest—tell me where¬ 
fore you imagined that I was able to 
solve for you the enigma involved in 
•those words-* 

And suddenly she stopped short, as 
her lips refused to give utterance to the 
name of the Bronze Statue. 

‘ Since you ask me thus earnestly, I 
will respond frankly,’ said the knight. 
‘The incidents which occurred in the 
church some weeks ago, when that aw¬ 
ful doom was menaced-* 

‘ Yes, yes—menaced against me,’ ex¬ 
claimed Gloria, her eyes glancing to¬ 


wards the White Mansion, and then 
revetting with mingled terror and ten¬ 
derness to De Colmar. 

‘Likewise,* he continued, seeing that 
she wished him to proceed, despite of 
the agitation which the topic caused her 
to experience,—‘likewise the discourse 
which Angela Wildon overheard be¬ 
tween Father Cyprian and Dame Mar¬ 
tha at the inn,—that discourse with 
which I made you acquainted through 
the agency of General Zitzka, and 
which Angela herself has doubtless nar¬ 
rated to you in all its details.’ 

‘Yes, that conversation and the me- 
♦aces it implied, were duly communi¬ 
cated to me,’ said the Daughter of Glo-. 
ry ; * and now I begin to understand that 
because I have been thus threatened 
more than once with the doom of the 
Bronze Statue,’ she added, nerving her¬ 
self with a desperate courage to give 
utterance to the name ; * you fancy that 
I thoroughly comprehend the nature of 
that terrific fate, and can explain it to 
you ? And you are right, Ernest—you 
are right,’ she added, in a low and so¬ 
lemn tone, while she struggled with all 
her force and all her energy, alike of 
mind and body, to subdue the writhing# 
which threatened to rend the former 
and convulse the latter. ‘Yes, I do 
know the meaning, the significancy, and 
the hideous barbarism of the Virgin’s 
Kiss; but, my God! ask me not to re¬ 
veal auglit of all that tremendous accu¬ 
mulation of mysteries—seek not to per¬ 
suade me to draw aside the veil which 
covers those unimaginable horrors!— 
Besides,’ she added, another startling 
reminiscence flashing through her brain 
—‘ there is my oath—my oath—and 
that I dare not break ! Oh! no, no— 
God forbid that I should break my oath!’ 

And, apparently forgetful that she 
was in a public road, and that De Col¬ 
mar’s eyes were fixed intently upon her, 
the Daughter of Glory clasped her hands 
fervently, as if with an impulse of se¬ 
cret supplication to be strengthened in 
her resolution to keep some oath of tre¬ 
mendous import, which she had taken. 

The knight gazed upon her with an 
indescribable amazement and an uncon¬ 
trollable curiosily ; for he felt that there 
was some awful mystery connected with 
this being of transcendent beauty ; and 
he longed to pursue the conversation on 
the same thrilling topic as hitherto, in 
the hope that she would be at length in¬ 
duced to give him her full confidence. 
But at the very moment when the 
Daughter of Glory regained her self- 
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possession, nnd was about to make some 
fresh observation to Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar, a rustling amidst the adjacent trees 
attracted their notice ; and Angela Wil- 
don, in her polished suit of complete ar¬ 
mor, issued from the grove bordering 
the highway. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE FIRST OF THE JOURNEY. 

‘Welcome, my brave deliverer!’ ex¬ 
claimed Sir Ernest de Colmar, conceal¬ 
ing beneath the enthusiasm of his tone 
and manner the alarm which he in re¬ 
ality experienced lest Gloria should per- 
chanco recognise that panoply which 
now shone so brilliantly in the beams 
of the morning sun. 

And the same dread was uppermost 
in the bosom of Angela, as through her 
barred vizor she flung a rapid and 
searching glance upon the countenance 
of the Daughter of Glory, to mark the 
effect which her sudden appearance in 
that lustrous armor would produce up¬ 
on her. 

But, to the indescribable satisfaction 
of both Sir Ernest de Colmar and An¬ 
gela Wildon, the radiant creature mani¬ 
fested no feeling, and her countenance 
underwent no change which could pos¬ 
sibly induce them to suppose that she 
had recognised the armor, or indeed 
had ever seen it before ; and as Angela 
bowed her plumed head low to the la¬ 
dy, she acknowledged with a gracious 
salutation and a smile of winning sweet¬ 
ness that compliment from one whom 
she took to bo a youthful warrior and 
little suspected to be a woman, much 
less that very Angela to whom she had 
shown such kind hospitality. 

4 This is the brave youth/ said De 
Colmar, 4 to whom I am so much in¬ 
debted for his generous aid during the 
perilous adventures of the past night, 
and who is to become our travelling- 
companion/ 

4 Such an addition to our party is 
most welcome/ observed the Daughter 
of Glory, forcing herself to assume as 
affable a demeanor as possible. 4 But 
this brave stranger is unprovided with 
a horse—* 

* Not so, lady/ said De Colmar. 4 My 
page is leading the steed intended for 
the service of our unknown friend.’ 

At this moment Ermach and the two 
damsels overtook the knight und the 
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lady at the spot where they had sud¬ 
denly halted on the appearance of An¬ 
gela Wildon from the grove; and as 
De Colmar alluded to his page and the 
led horse, Gloria mechanically looked 
round towards the group of dependants. 

Then, for the first time during the 
half hour which had now elapsed since 
the meeting outside of Prague, did the 
Daughter of Glory notice Ermach, and 
the moment her eye fell upon his coun¬ 
tenance, she startled as if a sudden 
thrill went through her entire form. 
Then she cast a second and more lin¬ 
gering look upon the page; and by the 
significant glance which he threw back 
upon her, she saw that her suspicion 
was confirmed, and that he was the 
person for whom she had taken him the 
moment her eyes fell upon him. 

But this mutual intelligence which 
passed so quickly between them, this 
recognition of Ermach on Gloria’s part, 
and this conviction that she was so re¬ 
cognised on the part of the young page, 
remained unnoticed by any one besides; 
for De Colmar was at the moment di¬ 
recting Angela’s attention to the steed 
which had been prepared for her, and 
Gloria’s two damsels were regarding the 
graceful unknown in the bright armor, 
and with the closed vizor. As for the 
two grooms, they were riding at some 
distance in the rear. 

Thus no one of the party perceived 
that recognition between Gloria and Er¬ 
mach, and ere the former turned her 
head away again, she made a rapid but 
significant sign to the effect that she 
would presently find an opportunity of 
speaking apart with the young page. 

Meantime Angela mounted the good 
steed which the lost Konrad was wont 
to bestride ; and taking her place on 
Gloria’s right hand, she fully bore out as 
an equestrian the chivalrous character 
which she had assumed. 

The cavalcade now moved on once 
more; but De Colmar observed that , 
Gloria was pensive and even sorrowful, 
despite of her efforts to assume that 
gaiety of. disposition, and that species of 
abandonment of manner which were 
really natural to her. But he attributed 
her thoughtfulness and her melancholy 
to the impression which their recent 
conversation might have made upon her 
mind; and he was about to make some 
remark in order to engender a discourse 
of a more lively nature, when the 
Daughter of Glory herself originated a 
new topic. 

‘ You just now mentioned the name 
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of Angela Wildon, Sir Knight,* she 
said, ‘and I *am thereby reminded to 
ask whether you saw that excellent and 
amiable young woman ere your depar¬ 
ture from Prague, for I presume that 
you are aware she took leave oi mo last 
evening ?’ » t 

‘ I regret,—deeply regret that I did 
not see her,’ answered Sir Ernest de 
Colmar. * But I learnt this morning 
from Messer Templin of the Golden 
Falcon, that Angela had called at the 
inn last evening and had expressed her 
desire to see me. She, however, re¬ 
mained not at the hostel; and the wor¬ 
thy landlord delivered to me a kind 
message of thanks with which she had 
entrusted him. I regret that I did not 
see her, I repeat, inasmuch as I fear 
that she must need good counsel-’ 

‘The same thought struck me,’ ob¬ 
served Gloria. * Indeed, ere I suffered 
her to depart from the Castle of Prague 
last evening, I besought her to accept 
at least the succor of my purse, if not 
of any other species of assistance ; but 
she assured me that she was well forti¬ 
fied with good advice and ampty pro¬ 
vided with gold.’ 

‘ I thank you, Gloria, most sincerely 
thank you, for your kindness towards 
Angela Wildon,’ said the knight, with 
a degree of warmth which made the 
Daughter of Glory fix her eyes in a 
searching manner upon his counten¬ 
ance. 1 Never can I forget,’ he con¬ 
tinued, in the same impassioned tone, 

* the generous manner in which she 
ministered unto me when she found me 
lying senseless upon the heath-’ 

‘ You forget,’ Sir Knight, interrupted 
Gloria, 1 that all the world is not ac¬ 
quainted with your adventure upon that 
heath ;’ and a gloom was spread upon 
the lady’s countenance,—that counten¬ 
ance naturally so radiant, as she gave 
utterance to these words. 

‘ Ah ! pardon me, Gloria,—pardon 
me,’ exclaimed De Colmar, speaking 
aside to the radiant being. ‘Not for 
worlds would I betray any secret con¬ 
nected with your sister ! And this ob¬ 
servation reminds me that I should ask 
whether you have received any tidings 
of Satanais since she took her depar¬ 
ture from Prague seven days ago V 

* I have received no intelligence from 
her, Ernest,’ responded the Daughter 
of Glory, in a low tone, and with her 
large lustrous eyes fixed upon the war¬ 
rior’s countenance ns if to read, hy that 
index of the soul, all the emotions that 
were agitating in his mind and all the 


thoughts that were passing in his brain, 
as the image of Satanais was thns con¬ 
jured up to his mental view. 

De Colmar noticed not, however, this 
deep and searching scrutiny of which 
he was the object; but as he rode pen¬ 
sively onward, a profound sigh escaped 
from his breast. 

‘ The image of Satanais dwells ever 
in your memory, Sir Knight,’ said Glo¬ 
ria, in a low and deep tone, inaudible to 
Angela Wildon. 

* I have prayed fervently to heaven 
that happiness and prosperity may at¬ 
tend upon her,’ responded De Colmar, 
not intentionally evading the question 
put to him, but returning the answer 
which his emotions suggested at the in¬ 
stant. 

A silence of some minutes then en¬ 
sued. 

In the meantime Angela Wildon had 
experienced a variety of sensations on 
hearing herself made the subject of 
conversation between Sir Ernest de 
Colmar and the Daughter of Glory,— 
and her heart was filled with feelings 
of ineffable delight as the words which 
he spoke in her favor fell upon her ears* 
A species of happiness till then un*- 
known, and excelling every earthly joy 
that had hitherto come within the ex¬ 
perience of the gentle maiden, gradu¬ 
ally suffused itself through her entire 
being; and her whole existence appear¬ 
ed suddenly to receive a new impulse 
and take as it were a new coloring 
therefrom. 

There are two incidents in the life 
of Woman, which are characterised by 
an importance and an intensity of inte¬ 
rest which no human language can de¬ 
scribe. One is the occurrence of that 
moment when for the first time the 
conviction springs up in her soul that 
she loves; the other is the occasion 
when, either as a wife or as the victim 
of an illicit love, she experiences that 
mysterious prompting which tells her 
that she bears in her bosom the fruit of 
her honorable passion or of her unblest 
amor. 

Yes, these are the two most promi¬ 
nent mile-stones which appear in the 
track of Woman’s memory during her 
passage through life ; and the former 
of these incidents had just occurred to 
Angela Wildon! 

In De Colmar she had previously re¬ 
cognised her ideal of all that was noble, 
great, good, and estimable in man, for 
while in the Castle of Prague she had 
come to the conclusion thut in his cha- 
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racter all those fine qualities were unit¬ 
ed. And now, therefore —now did she 
enter upon the second and most impor¬ 
tant phase in the progress of love’s 
growth,—and she felt that the man 
whom she already looked upon as fault¬ 
less, had become dearer to her heart 
than perhaps would prove consistent 
with her happiness. 

And now she comprehended the feel¬ 
ing which had piqued her for a moment 
when, in the grove, immediately after 
the escape from the White Mansion 
and Hamelen Castle, Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar had first told her that he was pledg¬ 
ed to conduct a certain lady and her at¬ 
tendants to Vienna ; and now also she 
experienced that emotion of jealousy 
again, when she beheld the knight and 
Gloria conversing aside, and in a tone in¬ 
audible to herself. 

Through the bars of her vizor did her 
glances travel quickly from the counte¬ 
nance of the Daughter of Glory to that 
of De Colmar, and thence back again 
to the radiant features of the former— 
and the natural quickness of woman’s 
perception enabled her to read the se¬ 
cret. of Gloria’s love. For when a 
maiden is herself a prey to the tender 
> passion, her intelligence becomes in- 
spired with a marvellous keenness to 
discover the same sentiment in others ; 
and thus was it that scarcely had Ange- 
{ la’s mental eyes been open to the truth 
—the important but at first pleasing 
truth—that her heart was no longer her 
own, when she was startled by the con¬ 
viction that Gloria’s affections were de¬ 
voted to the same object! 

But was this passion on the part of 
the Daughter of Glory reciprocated by 
Sir Ernest de Colmar ? For a moment 
—a moment which seemed a perfect 
age, so full of whirling, conflicting, va¬ 
ried feelings was it—Angela Wildon 
fancied that Gloria was indeed beloved 
in return ; and the thought flashed to 
her soul that she would devise an ex 
cuse as speedily as possible to separate 
herself from a party to which her pre¬ 
sence could only be a cause of embar¬ 
rassment and restraint. But scarcely 
had this idea sprung up in her brain, 
when she suddenly received a new and 
far different impression relative to the 
feelings wherewith De Colmar regard¬ 
ed the Daughter of Glory, for whereas 
4 tho radiant being fixed her eyes, so 
brimful of passion and so overflowing 
with a love as jealous as it was intense, 
upon tho countenance of the knight, 
nevertheless he gave not back that fer¬ 


vent look, but he grew pensive and a 
deep sigh escaped his heart! 

All these little circumstances,—of a 
nature so trivial to an indifferent observ¬ 
er, but endowed with so vast and elo¬ 
quent an interest for the heart that 
loves,—were duly observed by Angela 
Wildon ; and inasmuch as Love is a 
teacher which enables the soul to ac¬ 
quire a larger experience in a single mo¬ 
ment than it could possibly gain in a 
whole year through the medium of any 
other passion or sentiment,—so it was 
that Angela was suddenly led to make 
important deductions from circum¬ 
stances that a few da 3 r s, or even a few 
hours before would have been entirely 
overlooked, or else regarded as the ve¬ 
riest trifles. 

That Gloria loved De Colmar,—and 
that she was jealous, even to be vexed 
at the encomiastic language to which 
ha had given utterance respecting An¬ 
gela herself, but that the knight recip¬ 
rocated not the passion of the Daughter 
ot Glory, these were convictions which 
had now taken a firm root in the mind 
of the forest-maiden. But then came 
the questions—wherefore was De Col¬ 
mar pensive ? wherefore did he sigh so 
profoundly ? did he love, although it 
was not Gloria ? 

And unable even to conjecture a re¬ 
sponse to these queries, inasmuch as 
she was totally ignorant of everything 
that regarded the knight and Satanais, 
save that there was such a being as the 
latter,—Angela sighed also as she rode 
along the road on the right hand of the 
Daughter of Glory. But although her 
bosom heaved to that deep respiration, 
yet the steel cuirass undulated not,— 
and the murmuring of the sigh was 
drowned in the depths of the helmet 
with its barred aventaylo. Thus the 
emotion of the charming forest-maiden 
passed unobserved alike by the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory and Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
both of whom were very far from sus¬ 
pecting who it really was that thus stu¬ 
diously maintained so rigid a secrecy in 
reference to person and to name ! 

Along the wide and even road the ca¬ 
valcade proceeded; Hamelen Castle 
was left far behind, and through the ad¬ 
jacent meadows the Moldau was seen 
to wind its silver way. 

The long silence which had been ob¬ 
served by the foremost of the proces¬ 
sion at length grew awkward and em¬ 
barrassing ; and Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
suddenly arousing himself from a deep 
reverie, turned towards Gloria, sayings 
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• I hope that General Zitzka took it not 
amiss that I paid not my respects per¬ 
sonally to him ere I quitted Prague V 

‘The Captain-General entertains too 
high an opinion of your excellency, to 
judge you harshly under any circum¬ 
stances,’ responded Gloria. ‘ And to 
speak sootfily,’ she continued, ‘ he was 
fully occupied this morning in endea¬ 
voring to fathom an extraordinary oc¬ 
currence which took place last night, 
and a rumor of which doubtless reached 
your excellency ere you took your de¬ 
parture from the Golden Falcon ?’ 

4 Ah ! you allude to the disappear¬ 
ance of the three State Prisoners!’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar. ‘ Doubtless the 
general was much vexed at the inci¬ 
dent ?’ 

4 More than vexed, Sir Knight,—far 
more than vexed,’ observed Gloria, in a 
solemn tone. ‘The mighty Zitzka be¬ 
came a prey to so terrible a paroxysm 
of rage that in the height of his fury 
lie vowed to commence an immediate 
crusade against the whole Bohemian 
Aristocracy. Yes,—he swore that he 
would extirpate the very germs of no¬ 
bility from the land, raze their feudal 
castles to the ground, partition their 
estates, and proclaim an universal equa¬ 
lity of rank throughout Bohemia.’ 

* And will the Captain-General seek 
to accomplish this vow, lady V inquired 
Angela Wildon, taking especial care to 
render her voice as masculine in its in¬ 
tonation as she possibly could. 

‘ Within ten days from the present 
time will that crusade commence,’ re¬ 
sponded Gloria ; * unless, indeed,’ she 
added, after a few moments’ pause, 
‘the Captain-General should relent, 
which is by no means probable. But 
you, brave unknown,’ she exclaimed, 
turning towards Angela, ‘are you in 
any way interested in this decision of 
•the mighty Zitzka ? do you belong to 
some proud and wealthy Bohemian fa¬ 
mily, whose ancestral castle will there¬ 
by be menaced with siege and sack, and 
whose patrimonial domains will be sub¬ 
jected to division amongst the vassals 
now toiling thereon ?’ 

‘ No, lady,* answered Angela ; ‘ I am 
of humble birth, and of equally humble 
pretensions; and the crusade contem¬ 
plated by the Captain-General can only 
injure me in the sympathies which I 
entertain, and not in respect to any in¬ 
terests of a more selfish nature.* 

‘ All! then your sympathies are with 
the Bohemian aristocrucy ?’ exclaimed 
the Daughter of Glory. 


‘ Not so, lady—far from it !* cried An¬ 
gela. ‘Sprung from the people myself 
—at least so I am bound to believe—my 
sympathies are with the people ; yes, 
and in favor of religious and political re¬ 
form. But still there may bo noblemen 
in whose wolfare I can feel interested, 
and whose ruin would afflict me pro¬ 
foundly.’ 

‘Our unknown friend, beauteous 
lady,’ exclaimed De Colmar, hastily ad¬ 
dressing himself to Gloria, for he fancied 
that the conversation was touching upon 
delicate ground for his youthful deliver¬ 
er, whom—as the reader will remem¬ 
ber—he knew to have likewise been 
the liberator of. the three nobles from 
the Castle of Prague, a fact which, con¬ 
sidering Gloria’s connexion with the 
Taborites, it was of course necessary to 
keep concealed from her, ‘our unknown 
friend has gone so far as to admit by im¬ 
plication that he in reality S 3 ’’inpathis 0 S 
with the Reformer of Mount Tabor. 
But as you are well aware that I have 
no right nor power now to interfere in 
Bohemian politics.’ he added, lowering 
his voice so as to render his words au¬ 
dible only to Gloria, ‘you would do 
well, fair lady, not to raise any discus¬ 
sion wherein I may not bear a part. 
For the compact which was imposed 
upon me on behalf of your sister Sata- 
nais, contained a clause to that effect.’ 

‘Yes, I am no stranger to the severe 
conditions to which you were bound to 
assent,’murmured Gloria, also speaking 
in a low tone. ‘ And it was for the love 
of Satanais that you dared so much 
danger and embraced such arbitrary 
terms,’ she added, in a tremulous voice, 
and with a look full of undefinable feel¬ 
ings. 

4 Oh ! speak not to me again of a love 
which has no longer a hope,’ responded 
Sir Ernest de Colmar; then spurring 
his horse suddenly forward, he exclaim¬ 
ed aloud, 4 Behold a fine tract of level 
road stretching far as the eye can reach 
—let us put the mettle of our good 
steeds to the test.’ 

Angela and Gloria immediately fol¬ 
lowed the example which the knight 
thus gave them ; and as the romantic 
lady of transcendant beauty urged her 
own graceful palfrey into that swift gal¬ 
lop, she again murmured within the 
depths of her soul, while she threw a 
burning look of passion upon De Col¬ 
mar, * lie is mine ! he is mine P 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE INN, 

The sun was setting behind the wes¬ 
tern liills as the cavalcade rode up to 
the door of a large way-side hostel, the 
first day’s journey terminating at this 
point. 

Forth from the old, spacious, and 
straggling building came the landlord 
and landlady, the hostler and the female 
dependants ; and all possible attention 
was instantaneously displayed towards 
the travellers. For the gilded spurs 
upon De Colmnrs heels, and the splen¬ 
did apparel of Gloria, together with the 
appearance of the page Ermach, the 
two handmaidens, and the grooms with 
the sumpter-horses, naturally led the in¬ 
mates of the hostel to suppose that they 
were about to receive distinguished 
guests. 

The inn was situated in a lonely spot, 
and belonged neither to town nor vil¬ 
lage. It was one of those old way-side 
establishments which, combining the 
advantages of farm house and hostel, 
furnished their proprietors with two 
modes of obtaining a livelihood. Thus 
the landlord was as clever at driving a 
good bargain for his cattle or his grain, 
at the nearest market-town, as he was 
civil and obliging to the guests who 
stopped to partake of refreshment or 
seek repose beneath his roof. 

The appearance of so numerous a 
party as that which now stopped at the 
inn, threw the entire establishment into 
a bustle, but by no means into confu¬ 
sion. For while the cook instanta¬ 
neously commenced her preparations in 
the kitchen, the landlord and the hostler 
took charge of the travellers’ steeds, and 
the landlady lost no time in getting 
chambers ready for the reception of the 
guests. 

When Gloria retired to the apartment 
thus provided for her, in order to ar¬ 
range her toilette ere the supper was 
served up, De Colmar and Angela found 
themselves alone together for a few 
minutes in the best parlor which the 
hostel could afford. 

* What think you, my brave unknown, 
of our fair travelling-companion V in¬ 
quired the knight, tossing aside his 
plumed cap and throwing himself into 
a large arm-chair. 

* I think that she is very beautiful,’ 
answered Angela, unable to stifle the 
sigh which made her virgin bosom heave 
within the bright cuirass. 


4 Ah ! beauty is not the only qualifi¬ 
cation which is required to make wo¬ 
man adorable,’ said De Colmar. 4 With¬ 
in the last few weeks, my dear friend, 

I have encountered three charming be¬ 
ings, each of whom possesses loveliness 
enough to engender another Trojan 
war, or make another Anthony lose the 
empire of the world. And yet these 
three beauteous creatures are as diffe¬ 
rent from each other as light is from 
darkness. First, there was Satanais—’ 

4 The sister of Gloria, 1 believe l 9 
said Angela, inquiringly. I have heard 
her spoken of once or twice.’ 

4 Yes, she is the sister of Gloria,’ re¬ 
turned De Colmar ; 4 and if you have 
never seen her, my brave unknown, 
then are you utterly unable to compre¬ 
hend, from any description which I 
could give, the dark splendor of her 
wondrous beauty. But conceive a be¬ 
ing having Gloria’s shape, Gloria’s fea¬ 
tures, and Gloria’s eyes, and yet whose 
hair is as black as jet, and whose com¬ 
plexion is a deep, transparent olive, or 
rather a rich bistre though the carna¬ 
tion shows itself upon the cheeks, and 
the blue tracery of sapphire veins is 
distinctly visible. Yes, immense is the 
contrast between the Daughter of Glory 
and the Daughter of Satan ; and yet all 
the physical distinction lies in the hair 
and in the complexion.’ 

4 But the moral difference V said An¬ 
gela, in a tone which trembled slightly 
notwithstanding her efforts to steady it; 
for she began to fear that in the enthu¬ 
siasm wherewith the knight spoke of 
Satanais, she read the answers to those 
queries which she had put to herself in 
the morning, and which then defied all 
possibility of conjecture. 

4 Ah ! moral distinction,’ ejaculated 
De Colmar; 4 but I must not—no, I 
dare not express my sentiments on that 
point,’ he added, rather in a musing 
tone to himself than as if continuing 
the discourse with Angela. 4 But I told 
you,’ he exclaimed almost immediately, 
and with an evident desire to give at 
least a partial turn to the conversation, 

4 1 told you that I had encountered dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks, three women 
whose beauty made more impression 
upon my mind than ever did female 
loveliness before. I have already men¬ 
tioned Satanais and Gloria—and the 
third is that very Angela Wildon of 
whom you must have doubtless over¬ 
heard me speak this morning to the 
Daughter of Glory.’ 

The forest-maiden was so astounded 
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by tho unexpected turn which the dis¬ 
course thus suddenly took, that she was 
utterly unable to make any reply to the 
warrior who was thus speaking to her 
of her own self! 

* Yes,* continued De Colmar, per¬ 
ceiving not the sudden start which she 
had given and which had caused her 
armor to vibrate from head to heel as 
she stood leaning against the massive 
oaken table in the middle of the room ; 
her aventayle closed over that counte- 
1 nance which was now suffused with 
burning blushes, and her bosom heaving 
and falling beneath the polished cuirass 
with all the rapidity attendant upon an 
excitement suddenly awakened; ‘yes, 
I have indeed been much struck by the 
distinctive beauties as well as the indi¬ 
vidual characters of Satanais, Gloria, 
and Angela. For all that is profoundly 
absorbing in the heart’s most potent 
passion, and for all the deep intoxica¬ 
tion of a voluptuous abandonment—for 
all that tenderness which is most melt¬ 
ing and which is calculated to bathe the 
soul in a fount of blissful languor—Sa¬ 
tanais is the houri to charm away her 
adorer’s existence thus! But for the 
ardent worshipper of thst love which 
produces a delirium of the brain, daz¬ 
zles the sense, and ravishes the feel¬ 
ings—for the heart which can endure 
the incessant excitement of a bewilder¬ 
ing passion, and for the eyes that can 
ever look upon a perfect blaze of celes¬ 
tial loveliness—Gloria is the fitting ob¬ 
ject for such a love as this.* 

The knight paused, and a profound 
silence reigned in the room for upwards 
of a minute. 

* You have not completed your de¬ 
scription,’ said Angela at length, scarce¬ 
ly daring to trust her tongue with a re¬ 
mark which in one sense seemed to 
shock her natural delicacy and purity 
of soul, but which in another appeared 
divested of all impropriety, not only 
because the knight had himself asso¬ 
ciated her name with those of Gloria 
and Satanais, but also because she was 
speaking in her assumed masculine 
character. 

4 No, I have not completed my de¬ 
scription,’ exclaimed De Colmar, who 
spoke not immediately, but seemed to 
weigh with deliberation the remark 
which had been made. ‘Because,’ he 
continued, in a measured tone, ‘it is 
difficult to comprehend the precise na¬ 
ture of those feelings which must ani¬ 
mate the man who turns from the con¬ 
templation of tho splendid Satanais and 


the magnificent Gloria to the retired, 
modest, and bashful Angela Wildon. 
And yet, as the memory recals each 
feature and each charm of that forest- 
maiden, it is impossible to close the 
eyes to the fact that she possesses a 
beauty calculated to make a more per¬ 
manent impression upon the heart—or 
rather to entwine itself by degrees 
around the heart and thus secure it | 
beyond all possibility of release. In a , 
word, my dear young friend,’ added De 
Colmar, ‘ since we are thus talking 
confidentially upon a topic which, I con¬ 
fess, is somewhat new to me—namely, 
the topic of love—I will frankly admit 
that had I never seen Satanais, J feel 
I could love that beauteous, artless maid¬ 
en, Angela Wildon, with all the purest 
devotion and the most holy affection— 
But, heavens! what ails you, my friend?’ 

And as De Colmar thus suddenly in¬ 
terrupted himself with an ejaculatory 
question, he sprang from his seat to 
catch Angela in his arms; for a sudden 
faintness had come over her, and stag¬ 
gering forward a few paces, she would 
have fallen had not the knight's abrupt 
exclamation and prompt movement in¬ 
stantaneously recalled her to herself. 
Then, recovering her self-possession 
and therewith her strength also, she 
said in a tremulous tone and in broken 
sentences, ‘ It is nothing—a passing in¬ 
disposition—but it is gone-’ 

‘Ah! a light breaks in upon me!’ 
ejaculated De Colmar, with a strange 
abruptness and an almost wild excite¬ 
ment. * And, Oh! pardon me, then, 
if I have said aught to offend you—’ 

* What mean you ? Oh ? what do 
you mean V demanded Angela, now 
feeling convinced that she had betrayed 
herself, and that he had conjectured 
who she really was. 

4 Again I beseech your pardon, my 
dear friend,’ cried De Colmar, ‘if I 
have give utterance to a word that was 
calculated to offend you; but I have I 
read your secret-* 

‘ My secret” murmured our heroine, ' 
trembling from head to foot, and grasp¬ 
ing the table to sustain herself—for she 
staggered more beneath the influence 
of her own over-wrought feelings than 
under the weight of her panoply. ‘ My 
secret!’ she repeated, with impassioned 
vehemence. 

‘ Yes, your secret, noble-hearted 
youth,’ returned De Colmar; for your 
words, your manner, everything has 
betrayed it-* 
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* And that secret ?’ cried Angela, ago¬ 
nisingly impatient 

‘ You know Angela Wildon,* exclaim 
ed Sir Ernest; ‘ and you love her !’ 

* Yes, as my own life,’ responded the 
forest-maiden, suddenly experiencing 
all the elasticity alike of mind and body 
arising from this immense relief. 

‘Then may you be happy with her, 
my dear friend,’ rejoined Sir Ernest de 
Colmar : for I feel convinced she is a 
prize that a sovereign prince might be 
proud to wiu!’ 

‘Thanks, ten thousand thanks tor 
your generous wishes, and for your kind 
sentiment,’ murmured Angela. 

At this moment the domestics of the 
inn made their appearance to lay the 
table for supper; and Angela, drawing 
De Colmar aside, said to him in a low 
and hurried tone, ‘ You will excuse me 
for the rudeness of which I am about 
to be guilty-—that of retiring to my own 
chamber—inasmuch as to preserve 
tny incognito, I must take my repast 
alone-’ 

‘No apology is needed, my gallant 
friend,’ interrupted De Colmar; ‘ nor 
should you labor under any embarrass¬ 
ment on that account. Good night to 
thee, brave youth.’ 

‘Good night, my generous friend, 
returned Angela; and she hastened 
away to the chamber which had been 
prepared tor her reception. 

In the meantime the Daughter of 
Glory had arranged her toilette which 
the day’s travelling had somewhat dis¬ 
turbed; and she was about to retrace 
her way to the apartment where she 
had left De Colmar and Angela together, 
when in the long, dark passage of the 
old inn she encountered the young page 
Ermach. 

Ah ! this is most opportune, she ex 
claimed, but in a whispering tone. 1 1 

wished to speak to thee, boy-But 

follow me to my chamber, where we 
can converse a moment without fear ot 
being interrupted or observed.’ 

* Lead on, Marietta,* said the youth 
in a cold tone. 

* Hush ! not by that name am I now 
known,’ returned Gloria, with mingled 
anger and entreaty ; then, turning has¬ 
tily round, she led the way to her own 

aP ^What would you with me?* demand 
ed the page, evidently laboring to con¬ 
ceal some powerful emotion beneath an 
assumption of coldness and reserve. 

* Let us understand each other, Er¬ 


mach,’ said the Daughter of Glory. 
We will be friends, shall we not?’ 

Of what value can my friendship be 
to you, Marietta?’ demanded the boy, 
his lip quivering, and his eyes sweeping 
their fervid, devouring looks over the 
features and the form of the resplen¬ 
dent beauty. « 

Call mb not by that name, which I 
loathe and hate,’ she said, in a tone of 
half command and half entreaty. 4 But 
again do I ask whether we are to be 
friends, or foes ?’ 

‘ Wherefore should I manifest for¬ 
bearance or friendship towards you ?’ 
asked Ermach, the studied iciness of his 
manner thawing not beneath the sunny 
looks of the lady. * It is true that when 

you were an inmate-•* 

i Yes—yes, I comprehend!’ inter¬ 
rupted Gloria, impatiently. ‘ Mention 
not the place, the walls have ears.’ 

‘Well, it is needless to name the 
place, then,’ resumed Ermach; ‘ suffice 
it to say that when we were dwelling 
beneath the same roof, 1 ns a humble 
dependant, and you as one of the bright 
stars of that terrestrial galaxy of beauty, 

I loved you—yes, I was bold enough to 

love you-no, not to love only, but to 

adore, to worship you-’ 

‘ Ah ! that unhappy love of thine!’ 
exclaimed Gloria. ‘ But thou hast for¬ 
gotten it.’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten it, nor shall 
I ever!’ responded Ermach, in a deep 
tone, which sounded strangely and even 
ominously when coming from the lips 
of one so young. * But if I remember 
it now, if I have remembered it ever 
since, and if I shall continue to remem¬ 
ber it, proud lady,’ he continued, with a 
more severe accentuation, * it is only 
because I have associated another sen¬ 
timent with that passion-’ 

‘And this new sentiment?’ said Glo¬ 
ria, interrogatively. 

* Vengeance !* replied Ermach, bit¬ 
terly. 

* Oh ! but this is cruel—cowardly— 
unmanly!’ exclaimed Gloria, scarcely 
able to conceal the trepidation which 
was gaining upon her. 

* I care not how severe may be the 
epithets which you ascribe to my con¬ 
duct,’ said Ermach; ‘ they will not be 
more severe than was your behaviour 
towards me when I threw myself at 
your feet, and avowed the love that was 
maddening me! Oh l never, never 
shall I forget that moment; and never, 
never can I sufficiently avenge it! You 
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laughed at me—you ridiculed me — you 

spurned me, haughty lady, and - ’ 

4 A nd you will forgive me ? oh ! you 
will forgive me ?’ exclaimed Gloria, now 
becoming seriously alarmed. ‘ Tell me, 
Ermach—tell me that you will forgive 
me !* 

( 4 Never — never !’ returned the im¬ 

placable youth, surveying her with looks 
wherein diabolical hatred and burning 
lust were horribly commingled. 

‘ But what will you do to me ? how 
will you make me feel your power ?’ 
demanded Gloria, trembling from head 
to foot, while her bosom of dazzling 
whiteness heaved convulsively beneath 
the black lace which covered it. • 

; You love Sir Ernest de Colmar !’ 
said the page, in a low, thick, and hoarse 
tone, which was expressive of fiendish 
triumph. 

4 Ah !’ ejaculated Gloria. «But no— 

you are mistaken, Ermach-* 

4 Vain is your attempt to deceive me, 
lady,’ interrupted the youth. 4 Oh ! by 
the warm and sunny glances which you 
have this day thrown upon him—by 
the impassioned ardor with which you 
have contemplated him.* 

4 Enough—enough! ’ said Gloria, sharp¬ 
ly. ‘Granted, then, that your supposi¬ 
tion is correct, and that I love Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar-’ 

‘His excellency has behaved kindly 
and generously to me,’ exclaimed Er¬ 
mach ; 4 he has snatched me away from 
a place which I abhorred, and a mode 
of existence which I detested.’ 

4 Yes, I understand that you rendered 
him good service last night,’ said Glo¬ 
ria. ‘But remember your oath, Er¬ 
mach, that oath which forbids you to 
reveal the mysteries of the White Man¬ 
sion and of Hamelen Castle,’ 

‘ Lady, I shall respect that oath,’ ob¬ 
served the page, indignantly ; 4 but with¬ 
out violating it, I may whisper enough 

in the ear of Sir Ernest de Colmar-’ 

4 No—no, you would not ruin me 
thus, Ermach ?’ cried Gloria, clasping 
her hands in passionate entreaty ; 4 you 
would not overwhelm me with shame 
nnd disgrace in the presence of the man 
I love ? Will nothing move you ? nei¬ 
ther prayers, nor tears-’ 

‘ Yes, lady, there is one condition, 

and only one-’ said Ermach, still 

rivetting upon the radiant beauty those 
looks which seemed capable of scorch¬ 
ing and burning with the intense heat 
of maddened desire. 

4 And that condition ?» demanded Glo¬ 
ria, quivering all over beneath the in¬ 


fluence of the presentiment that ena¬ 
bled her to anticipate the answer which 
she was about to receive to her question. 

4 That condition,’ repeated the page, 
in a slow and measured tone, while he 
advanced his countenance so near to 
Gloria’s face that she felt upon her 
cheeks the youth’s breath which was 
hot and fevered with his deeply excited 
desires ; 4 that condition, lady, is easily 
comprehended by a woman standing in 
the presence of one whose breast is 
rent by furious passions that must either 
be voluptuously assuaged or terribly 
avenged.* 

4 Yes, I comprehend you now, Er¬ 
mach, said Gloria, a ghastly pallor over¬ 
spreading her countenance, while an 
ominous lustre gleamed in her magnifi¬ 
cent eyes, and her lips were for a mo¬ 
ment compressed violently, as if she 
had suddenly armed herself with the 
resolution to which despair could alone 
have urged her. 

4 You comprehend me, and you as- / 
sent,’ exclaimed her youthful persecu¬ 
tor, his countenance lighting up with 
an expression of ferocious satyr-like 
triumph. 

4 1 assent, because there is no alter¬ 
native,’ responded Gloria, in a glacial 
tone. 

4 O adorable lady ! I will continue te 
love as much as I was prepared to hate 
you !* cried Ermach, in a tone of almost 
wild enthusiasm. 4 From the instant 
that you surrender yourself to me,— 
from the moment that you have aban¬ 
doned yourself to my arms-Oh!_ 

thenceforth I will become your slave, 
and even my very existence shall be at 
your disposal! And this night, Gloria, 
dear Gloria, when all is silent through¬ 
out the inn-’ 

4 Which is your chamber, Ermach ?> 
demanded the lady abruptly, as she for 
a moment suffered the youth to take 
her hand and press it in his own. 

4 The last on the left hand side, at the 
end of the passage,’ he answered, com¬ 
pletely intoxicated with the dream of 
bliss in whicjj all his senses were now 
wrapped. 4 And you will come, dear 
lady, but not in anger—no, nor with the 
glacial manner and severe looks of a vic¬ 
tim-’ 

‘Fear not, Ermach,* interrupted Glo¬ 
ria, darting upon him a glance in which 
he fancied that he perceived the light 
of a passion akin to his own, 4 yielding 
to the force of circumstances, I shall 
abandon myself to the full tide of love 
and happiness.’ 
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‘O adorable Gloria!’ murmured the 
page, and pressing her hand to his lips, 
he hurried from the room. 

For a few minutes longer did the 
Daughter of Glory remain in her apart¬ 
ment in order to compose her counte¬ 
nance and tranquillise her thoughts,— 
and when she descended to the parlor 
where the supper was at that moment 
being served up, it would have been 
impossible for even the must attentive 
observer of human nature to perceive 
any traces of that storm which had so 
recently passed over her soul, 
i A copious repast was spread upon a 
large table, in the middle of which 
stood a huge pewter saltseller. Above 
this utensil, which in those times was a 
line of demarcation between gentility 
and dependancy, the Daughter of Glory 
and De Colmar were seated; while at 
the lower end of the board, Ermach and 
the two damsels took their places. An¬ 
gela Wildon, be it recollected, had re¬ 
tired to her own chamber. 

Between the Austrian knight and 
Gloria the conversation turned upon the 
various salient points of the scenery 
through which their journey had led 
them during the day ; but an almost to¬ 
tal silence prevailed at the other extre¬ 
mity of the table. For on the one 
hand Ermach was absorbed in the vo¬ 
luptuous reflections with which he 
feasted his fancy; and, on the other 
hand, Linda and Beatrice were both a 
prey to the deepest melancholy on ac¬ 
count of Lionel and Konrad, whose 
mysterious disappearance had been 
communicated to them by Ermach dur¬ 
ing the day. 

Shortly after supper, the party broke 
up; and the travellers retired to their 
respective apartments. 

But, though somewhat fatigued with 
travelling, especially as he had enjoyed 
no rest on the previous night, Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar nevertheless felt not the 
least inclination to seek his couch.— 
Opening the window, he gazed forth 
into the moon-lit night; and for. nearly 
I half an hour did he remain at the case- 
| ment, giving way to the various reflec- 
tions which crowded in upon his brain. 
[ Deeply, deeply did he regret that 
stern necessity which had compelled 
him to leave Prague to a daj^ and an 
hour, without haviag discovered the fate 
of his two pages, and also without hav¬ 
ing been enabled to lend tbe slightest 
succor to the Princess Elizabeths; and 
as his thoughts fell into this channel, it 
struck him that he had not as yet found 


a moment’s leisure to question Ermach 
relative to the character, proceedings, 
and pursuits of the inmates of the 
White Mansion. 

He remembered that the Baroness 
Hamelen, when he first encountered 
her in the streets of Prague, had spoken 
of the delights and fascinations of her 
mansion; he recollected also that Er¬ 
mach had denounced it as an accursed 
place when beseeching the knight to 
take him thence, and he was moreover 
well convinced that it was the head¬ 
quarters of the terrible band belonging 
to the tribunal of the Bronze Statue.— 
All these circumstances, now recurring 
vividly to his memory, excited within 
him a sudden and irresistible sentiment 
of curiosity, to know more respecting 
that abode of mystery, luxuriousness, 
and perhaps crime. 

Animated with this feeling, and yield¬ 
ing to its impulse, Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar resolved to obtrude for a little space 
upon the time allotted to the repose of 
Ermach; and as a profound silence 
now reigned throughout the inn, the 
knight stole gently forth from his cham¬ 
ber. Being unwilling to disturb, mucK 
more to alarm the inmates of the hostel: 
in their slumbers, he preserved the same 
noiseless pace as he threaded the long 
passage, which was involved in total 
darkness. 

But, on drawing near the chamber 
appropriated to Ermach, De Colmar 
was surprised to behold a light stream¬ 
ing forth from the open door,—and he 
advanced, with continued caution, to the 
threshold. 

And there he suddenly became trans¬ 
fixed with the paralysis of indescribable 
amazement. 

For, behold—by the side of the couch 
in which Ermach, exhausted by the fa¬ 
tigues of the day, had been surprised 
by slumber,notwithstanding his appoint¬ 
ment with the object of his devouring 
passion,—there, we say, by the side of 
that bed, stood the Daughter of Glory! 

Her hair rolled in refulgent yellow 
waves over her alabaster shoulders,— 
the negligence of her attire left her bo¬ 
som of dazzling whiteness partially ex¬ 
posed ; and in one hand she carried a 
lamp, the lustre whereof played fitfully 
upon her countenance which struck De 
Colmar as being pale, deadly pale ! 

The knight was astonished—astound¬ 
ed ; petrified with a wonderment 
amounting to an awe and a consterna¬ 
tion, he remained upon the threshold* 
motionless and speechless as a statue .* 
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And Gloria contemplated the sleep¬ 
ing page for nearly a minute ; and then 
it suddenly appeared to De Colmar that 
her countenance all in a moment under¬ 
went a fearful change; and the cold, 
glacial pallor was succeeded by an ex¬ 
pression of diabolical ferociousness. 

A shudder swept through the entire 
form of Sir Ernest de Colmar; but at 
the same instant the white arm of Glo¬ 
ria was raised over the couch of the 
sleeping page ; and a poinard which she 
grasped in her hand, gleamed in the 
lustre of the lamp like a lightning flash. 

And with the ineffable speed, too, of 
the vivid lightning did the weapon de¬ 
scend ; and at the very same instant 
that the murderous blow was dealt, an 
ejaculation of horror burst from the lips 
of Sir Ernest de Colmar, as he sprang 
into the chamber. 


CHAPTER LV. 

THE MURDERESS. 

The effect produced upon Gloria by 
the sudden appearance of Sir Ernest 
de Colmar in the midst of that scene of 
midnight murder, was as if the Medu¬ 
sa’s head had all in a moment sprung 
up before her. Transfixed with mor¬ 
tal dread, she seemed to have been 
changed into a statue just at the very 
instant when the first feelings of hor¬ 
ror, anguish, amazement, and rage were 
electrified into vivid vitality in her soul; 
and the expression of these mingled 
emotions remained stamped upon her 
countenance, as if it congealed in all its 
ghastliness the instant that it seized 
upon those features which were natu¬ 
rally so full of splendor, and beauty, 
and light, and love ! 

The lamp fell not from her hand, nor 
did the arm move which upraised it; 
and the other arm remained stretched 
out rigidly and with the fingers distend¬ 
ed, just as that hand was when it quit¬ 
ted its hold upon the dagger and expe¬ 
rienced the petrifying influence which 
seized on every feature, member, mus¬ 
cle, and tendon all in a moment! Nor 
did a word escape the lips of the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory—those lips which were 
now wide apart and colorless as the 
blanched cheeks themselves ! Her 
eyes, no longer glowing with a heavenly 
lustre, seemed to shine with the sinis¬ 
ter light of hell; but even this light 
was steady and motionless—vibrating 


not, and thus adding solemnly and aw¬ 
fully to the statue-liko aspect of the 
guilty creature who was so profoundly 
paralysed by her own unutterable feel¬ 
ings. 

De Colmar had given vent to an eja¬ 
culation of horror, and had burst with 
htnrtling abruptness into the room ; but 
the wild and terrible effect which his 
presence thus produced upon Gloria— 
freezing as it were the very blood in 
her veins, and changing her whole form 
into ice or marble—operated with a 
species of reaction upon himself, nnd 
made him stop short under the influ¬ 
ence of a sudden panic. 

And for nearly a minute did those 
two beings stand thus confronting each 
other—the noble-hearted knight and 
the guilty woman—the former scarcely 
able to believe the evidence of his own 
senses, and still fancying that he must 
be laboring under the influence of an 
appalling dream, and the latter so com¬ 
pletely a prey to the profoundest con¬ 
sternation that she only experienced all 
the tremendous weight of her crushing 
thoughts without having the power to 
analyse them in detail. 

At length De Colmar suddenly threw 
off the spell which horror and amaze¬ 
ment had cast upon him ; and snatch¬ 
ing the lamp from Gloria’s hand, he ad¬ 
vanced to the bed wherein the page 
lay. But the victim was past all hu¬ 
man succor ; deep, deep into his heart 
had the weapon pierced, and with such 
unerring effect had the blow been dealt, 
that no wonder was it if the unfortu¬ 
nate youth had expired instantaneously, 
without a groan, and even without mov¬ 
ing an inch to the right or to the left in 
that couch which had become the bed j 

of death instead of wanton pleasure. 

‘ Gloria, is this possible V said De 
Colmar, in a low and scarcely audible 
tone, ns he turned his eyes from the 
scene of murder to the countenance of 
the murderess. 

4 O God ! have mercy upon me !’ ex-» 
clrimed the Daughter of Glory, now 
bursting, as it were, from her stntue- 
like trance into all the poignant anima¬ 
tion of her agonising feelings; and 
covering her face with her hands, she 
melted into a flood of tears. 

Between her taper fingers trickled 
fast the pearly drops of her anguish; 
and as she threw her head backward in 
the convulsive writhings which her 
body derived from the soul’s excrucia¬ 
ting agony, the heavings of her bosom 
became fully apparent. 
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* And yet there were those motives, I 
and there is that extenuation !’ cried the 
Daughter of Glory, catching eagerly at 
the words which hud thus fallen from 
De Colmar’s lips, as eagerly as the af¬ 
frighted wretch falling down a precipice 
grasps at the slightest twig which his 
desperate touch encounters. ‘ But 1 
cannot ask you to believe that I am more 
unfortunate than guilty, more to be piti¬ 
ed than blamed,’ continued Gloria, in a 
voice of rending anguish ; 4 for circum¬ 
stances have combined—oh ! cruelly 
combined—to ruin me in your estima¬ 
tion ; I, who sought to gain your golden 
opinion, and cared not what all the world 
might tjiink of me so long as you were 
my friend.’ 

And once more did the unhappy being 
cover her countenance with her hands 
and give way to the most lacerating 
anguish that ever wrung the female 

heart. 

‘Your friend! yes, Gloria, 1 sought 
to remain your friend,’ ciied De Col¬ 
mar; ‘but, holy God! what can I think 
of ycu now ? Remember the scene in 
the grove near Prague, it was one of; 
•bloodshed and death ; behold the scene j 
which is now at hand, and again is it 
bloodshed and death !’ 

‘ Yes, oh ! yes—my God But tor¬ 
ture me not!’ moaned Gloria, falling 
upon her knees; then, clasping her 
hands, and extending them thus united 
towards De Colmar, she exclaimed in a 
tone of passionate entreaty, ‘ Hear me ! 
hear me, for a moment—only lor a mo¬ 
ment, I beseech you! That I shall lose 
your friendship, I am aware; that I 
must part from your company, never to 
•behold you more, is likewise certain. 
But I would not have you leave me with 
the impression on your soul that I am 
a cold-blooded murderess ! No, deep, 
•deep was the provocation which I re¬ 
ceived from that youth, who, in the 
midst of his slumber, has thus passed 
into eternity, sent thither by my vin¬ 
dictive weapon ! For there are wrongs 
and outrages, Sir Knight, which would 
goad even an angel on to crime—if 
crime it be in such a case !’ 

‘ And those wrongs, Gloria—those 
outrages ?’ said De Colmar inquiringly, 
but at the same time reguarding the un¬ 
happy lady with an increasing coldness 
and sternness, augmenting almost to a 
loathing and aversion—too real and too 
true not to be apparent upon his coun¬ 
tenance. 

‘ It were a long history—too long to 
narrate now,’ exclaimed the Daughter 


of Glory. * Besides,’ she added, ab¬ 
ruptly quitting her kneeling posture and 
springing to her feet, * I perceive that 
my character is unredeemably damaged 
in your Excellency’s estimation—and 
there remains no alternative forme but 
to bid you farewell for ever.’ 

These words were uttered in *a low 
tone, full of concentrated feeling, and 
yet with such an ambiguity of manner 
and accompanied by so strange an ex¬ 
pression of countenance on the part of 
Gloria, that De Colmar was suddenly 
impressed with the idea that she only 
spoke and acted thus in order to mask 
some ulterior and sinister intention. 

‘You speak of bidding me farewell 
for ever,’ he said ; ‘ and yet I know not 
how this proposal on your side can be 
carried out. For, in the first place, am 
I not pledged to the Enemy of Mankind 
to conduct you to Vienna ?—and must 
I not fulfil that condition of the infernal 
compact to the utmost of my power? 
In the second place, what course is to 
be adopted relative to the corpse of your 
victim ? and how shall we play the part 
of hypocrites in the morning and wear 
unruffled countenances when the dread 
moment comes at which a terrible ru¬ 
mor shall spread through the hostel that 
a foul and diabolical murder has been 
committed during the night ? Oh ! how 
heavy and cruel is the task which the 
Evil One has imposed upon me !—and 
how intolerable now becomes the bur¬ 
then that I have taken upon my shoul¬ 
ders for thy sake, O Satanais !' 

And, flinging himself on a chair, Sir 
Ernest de Colmar pressed his hand to 
his throbbing brow in order to steady 
the thoughts that were agitating so 
fiercely in his brain. 

* Do you regret all that you have done 
for Satanais, because Gloria is so un¬ 
worthy of your consideration ?’ asked 
the lovely but wretched and guilty 
young lady, her manner all of a sudden 
assuming an extraordinary meekness 
and humility as she put that question in 
a voice tremulous with the most pain¬ 
ful suspense. ‘No Ernest, you cannot 
be so unjust, so ungenerous,’ she con¬ 
tinued, tiie timidity with which she 
commenced this address yielding to an 
eloquent enthusiasm as she continued. 
‘Satanisis virtuous, spotless, and im¬ 
maculate, although Gloria’s hands be 
stained with blood ! Satanais has in no 
way forfeited her claims upon your 
friendship—your remembrance—your 
love ; whereas Gloria is a being whom 
you can henceforth only view with 
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aversion. Tell me, then, Sir Knight, 
tell me that Satanais has not suffered 
in your estimation on account of my 
crimes.* 

‘God forbid that I should prove so 
cruel and so unjust towards the memo¬ 
ry of your absent sister !’ exclaimed 
De Colmar; and as his eyes were 
. raised at that instant towards the coun¬ 
tenance of Gloria as she stood before 
him, he was struck by the strange and 
! and incomprehensible expression of 
. mingled joy and triumph which swept 
over her features, and which she could 
’ not prevent from thus flinging its light 
for a moment upon her face. 

‘A thousand thanks for that assur¬ 
ance, Sir Knight,’ she exclaimed, per¬ 
ceiving that he had observed the senti¬ 
ment which from the depths of her soul 
had just been reflected in her counte¬ 
nance. ‘ Devoted as I am to my sister 
I would not that the effects of any mis¬ 
deeds or misfortunes on my part should 
redound upon her.’ 

* Nor shall such be the case—at least 
so far as I am concerned,’ observed De 
Colmar. 4 But the night is wearing on, 
nothing is decided, and the longer I 
contemplate the cruel embarrassments 
in which I am now placed, the more I 
am bewildered. O, Gloria! by what 
terrible destiny are you ruled—by what 
appalling fate are you governed? Though 
devoted by your deceased parents to the 
service of heaven, it would almost ap¬ 
pear as if Satan held dominion over 
you, as erst he did with regard to thy 
sister.’ 

4 Oh ! there are indeed terrible mys¬ 
teries-But I dare not trust myself 

even for a moment with those thoughts!’ 
exclaimed Gloria, suddenly interrupting 
herself in the middle of her first sen¬ 
tence. 4 And now, with respect to the 
embarrassment wherein you are placed, 
leave it all to me—retire to your own 
chamber—endeavor to snatch the re- 
t pose which you require-’ 

4 Impossible !’ ejaculated De Colmar. 

I ‘You must judge me strangely, Gloria, 
if you imagine that I can take matters 
. thus calmly and indifferently. Here is 
a murder to be accounted for, and I 
neither wish to accuse you nor to draw 
down suspicion upon myself.’ 

4 Heaven forbid that you should be 
suspected !’ exclaimed the Daughter of 
Glory with a fervor that touched the 
knight’s generous heart; for he per¬ 
ceived that this strange, romantic, and 
alas! guilty woman really loved him 
with a sincerity, a truth, and a devotion 


which dominated every other senti¬ 
ment in her soul and was constantly 
paramount over all circumstances and 
events. 4 No, no,’ she cried, clasping 
her hands passionately, ‘even if you 
were in reality the assassin, I would 
proclaim myself the murderess in or¬ 
der to screen you!’ 

4 My God ! how has it happened that 
a soul fraught with such transcendant 
generosity can have been betrayed into 
error or hurried on into crime!’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar, his looks now as¬ 
suming an expression of boundless pity 
and commiseration as he fixed them 
upon the pale and agitated countenance 
of Gloria. 

4 Oh! you entertain a sentiment of 
compassion for ipe ?’ she cried, those 
woe-stricken features suddenly lighting 
up with joyousness ; * then you do not 
altogether hate, loathe and abhor me V 

4 No, unfortunate lady, no,’ responded 
De Colmar; 4 1 do not entertain feelings 
of bitterness towards you; but I sin¬ 
cerely, deeply sympathise with you in 
the stern cruelty of that tremendous 
fate which thus renders you the agent 
of evil and the instrument of crime! 
And believe me that I am not insensible 
to all the generous consideration which 
you experience towards me, and which 
transpires from every feature of your 
conduct, every phase of your manner! 
But once more I must recall my own 
thoughts and likewise your attention to 
the dread topic which should alone oc¬ 
cupy them : for time is passing rapidly 
—and nothing is yet resolved upon.’ 

4 Will you consent to be guided by 
me ?’ demanded the Daughter of Glory, 
speaking with a rapidity and firmness 
suited to the dilemma of the position in 
which the Knight and herself were 
placed. 

4 1 cannot pledge myself to such a 
course,’ was his response. 4 For, taking 
it as granted that you are indeed the 
victim of irresistible circumstances and 
not a cold-blooded murderess—admit¬ 
ting, I say, that your exceptional desti¬ 
ny dooms you to a career as dreadful to 
yourself as it seems fatal to others—I 
cannot permit you to incur the danger 
and risk the penalties which would re¬ 
sult from an avowal of this deed. For 
the sake of John Zitzka, who is inter¬ 
ested in you—for the sake of your sis¬ 
ter, who loves you fondly and affection¬ 
ately—yes, and for your own sake also, 
Gloria,’ added the Knight, 4 1 must not 
—dare not—will not abandon you to the 
consequences of your misfortune or 
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crime, whichever it may really be. For 
you are too young to die now—and to 
die, too, by the hand of the executioner 

-Oh! no--that may not be! You 

must have time to repent of your mis¬ 
deeds and to combat against that ap¬ 
palling doom which thus makes a mock¬ 
ery of your very name and turns into 
diabolical ridicule the appellation of 
Daughter of Glory ! Yes, poor fallen 
angel that thou art,’ added the Knight, 
compassionately, ‘there is something 
so strangely romantic and so appallingly 
mysterious in your destiny that I feel it 
were an injustice to treat you as an or¬ 
dinary mortal and judge you by the 
usual standard of human ideas. . Oh ! 
would it not almost seem as if the infer¬ 
nal power which until lately ruled the 
fate of Satanais, had grasped hold of 
thee ?—would it not almost appear as if 
thou and thy sister had changed posi¬ 
tions and places in the world, in every 
thing save in names? Yes—yes—it 
must be so: and, deeply—deeply as I 
loathe the crime which thou hast per¬ 
petrated—yet do I as profoundly pity 
thee!’ 

«Sir Ernest/ said Gloria, in a tone 
which denoted profound feeling—and 
she bent down her lustrous eyes as she 

spoke—‘ I thank you sincerely-Oh ! 

God only knows how sincerely—for the 
kindness, the forbearance, and the con¬ 
sideration which mark your language 
and your conduct towards me. But 
grant me your patience for a few mi¬ 
nutes—and listen attentively to what I 
am about to say. The terrible tragedy 
of this night has placed you in a position 
which suggests two questions relative to 
myself. The first is how you can pos¬ 
sibly fulfil that condition of your com¬ 
pact which commands you to escort me 
to Vienna; and the second is, whether 
you shall permit justice to take its pro¬ 
per course in respect to the deed—the 
lamentable deed—whose victim is there;' 
—and she pointed shudderingly towards 
the bed, but without turning her eyes 
in the same direction. ‘Upon those 
two points, hear what I have to observe. 
And, in the first place, it must necessa¬ 
rily strike you that if any attempt be 
made on my part to escape suspicion 
on account of this crime, the result will 
be either that I shall fail in such en¬ 
deavor and draw down on myself the 
suspicion I may thus wish to avoid—or 
that this suspicion will fall on an inno¬ 
cent person, whom circumstantial evi¬ 
dence may involve in its mesh and ulti¬ 
mately destroy. Secondly, to conceal 


the crime is impossible : for even if the 
sudden disappearance of the youth in 
the middle of the night could be ac¬ 
counted for by any pretext, the bed¬ 
clothes would tell the tale of blood—and 
there is no time to efface the sanguine 
stains! It is therefore necessary that 
the deed should be avowed—yes, avow¬ 
ed openly and frankly—avowed by me 
* 

* And the consequences, Gloria—oh! 
the consequences !’ exclaimed De Col¬ 
mar, powerfully excited. 

* Fear nothing on that score !’ said 
the beauteous creature, now raising her 
eyes and glancing for a moment upon 
the knight’s anxious, agitated counte¬ 
nance. ‘ I assure you, beyond all pos¬ 
sibility of doubt, that I shall escape 
from whatever danger may menace me, 
and that I already foresee the certainty 
of a prompt egress from the temporary 
difficulties in which au avowal of the 
crime may plunge me. You therefore 
perceive how necessary it is, for many 
reasons, that the truth should be told 
fearlessly and at once/ added Gloria, in 
a firm tone and with resolute manner, 

‘ yes, it is necessary to save you from a 
suspicion that would be worse to me 
than a thousand deaths and ten thou¬ 
sand dangers, necessary also to avert 
suspicion from others who are as 
innocent as yourself,—and necessary, 
likewise, in order that the sequel of this 
lamentable tragedy may take a proper 
and legitimate course, without requir¬ 
ing that sacrifice of honorable feeling 
and integrity of principle on your part 
which would be involved in any endea¬ 
vor to conceal the deed and plunge the 
entire scene into mystery and dark¬ 
ness/ 

i Then you are to sacrifice yourself 
that I may be saved from suspicion on 
the one hand, or from the necessity of 
consenting to the concealment of the 
crime on the other?’ said De Colmar. 

* It is no self-sacrifice which I pro¬ 
pose, returned Gloria, ‘since I alone 
am guilty!’ 

‘True !’ ejaculated the knight, unable 
to repress a certain feeling of admira¬ 
tion for that extraordinary being who, 
all murderess though she were, yet 
gave so many touching evidences of re¬ 
gard. tenderness, and consideration to¬ 
wards himself. ‘ But are you confident 
that you can eventually escape from all 
the perils attendant upon the course 
which you are chalking out for your 
own footsteps to pursue ?’ 

* As confident as I am in my own un- 
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happy and doomed existence/ replied 
Gloria. ‘ But even should that succor 
which I anticipate, fail me, even should 
the aid on which 1 believe that I may 
rely, come not effectually and promptly 
—then will it remain for you, Sir 
Knight, to order my release from cus¬ 
tody, in the name of the Captain-Gene¬ 
ral of the Taborites.’ 

4 1 order your release, Gloria !’ re¬ 
peated Sir Ernest de Colmar, surveying 
the beauteous creature with an inde¬ 
scribable wonderment. 4 And by what 
authority-’ 

4 Listen,’ said Gloria, laying her taper 
fingers upon his arm, in order to obtain 
his full attention. * Within a few hours 
from the present time, this hostel will 
be occupied by the authorities of the 
law and their military attendants, who 
will be summoned hither from the ad¬ 
jacent market-town to take cognizance 
of all the particulars of the night’s tra¬ 
gedy. Now, as all this district is occu¬ 
pied by the Taborites, it will be a Ta- 
borite gusu-d into whose care I shall be 
consigned. And the officer of that 
guard will obey, promptly and without 
a word, the command which you, Sir 
Knight, may give him to throw open 
the door of my prison-chamber und 
permit me to fly.’ 

4 But wherefore should he obey me 
thus readily and silently ?’ asked De 
Colmar, still regarding Gloria with as¬ 
tonishment. 4 What talisman do I pos¬ 
sess which can have the power-’ 

4 There !’ said the Daughter of Glory, 
laying her finger upon the ring which 
John Zitzka had given to our hero, and 
which flashed brilliantly in the lamp¬ 
light. 

4 Ah!’ ejaculated De Colmar, now 
surprised at himself for not having re¬ 
membered the possession of a jewel 
whose influence had already been put 
to the test—namely, on the night when 
he rode forth to combat against the 
Enemy of Mankind, 4 1 am well pleased,’ 
he added, 4 that you have remembered 
me of my ability to save 3 r ou, should 
my succor become necessary. But 
touching the continuation of your jour¬ 
ney to Vienna-’ 

4 Our travel in each other’s society 
has already ended,’ said Gloria, inter¬ 
rupting De Colmar with a firmness of 
tone and manner which showed that her 
mind was already resolved how to act. 

4 No fault will it be of yours, if cir¬ 
cumstances over which you have no 
control compel me to separate from 
you; besides,’ she added, darting a 


strange and wild look upon our hero’s 
i countenance, 4 if Satan will that we 
| should continue to journey together, he 
! cannot be at a Joss for means to acconi- t 
plish his aims.’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar was amazed } 
and startled by an observation which ap- j 
peered so rife with a levity almost 
amounting to flippancy, that he could ! 
scarcely believe his own ears; but ob- 
serving that Gloria’s features had in¬ 
stantly assumed an expression of so¬ 
lemn mournfulness, after her eyes had 
thrown thut wild glance upon him, he 
felt convinced that she had intended 
nothing which could be rightly constru¬ 
ed into an indecorous disregard of the 
appalling scene so near, or of the share 
which she had taken in producing it. 

4 You tell me that our journey to¬ 
gether has already been brought to an 
end V said De Colmar. 

4 Yes, by the incidents of this night,’ 
immediately responded Gloria. ‘ For, 
in the first place, I could not think of 
forcing my companionship upon you— 
the companionship of one whom you. 
must regard as a murderess, in spite 
of all that generosity of soul which 
prompts you to look leniently and con¬ 
siderately upon me ; and in the second 
place, even if I were so indelicate and 
so indecorous as to think of remaining 
in your society, I could not do so with 
safety, seeing that when I shall have 
escaped from the officers of justice I 
become a fugitive on the face of the 
land.’ 

4 And are your resolves firmly taken ? r 
asked De Colmar, contemplating with 
a profound compassion that being of 
transcendant loveliness whose doom ap¬ 
peared so strange, so wild, so terrible. 

4 No human power can shake my 
determination,’ answered Gloria, the 
delicate hue of the carnation coming 
back to her cheeks and her eyes flash¬ 
ing forth the fires of a soul nerving it¬ 
self to encounter dread danger face to 
face. 4 Let us, therefore, say farewell, 

Sir Knight, or Ernest-Oh ! yes,—I 

must address you in that friendly and 
fraternal manner once more,—for the 
last time-’ 

And now her eyes, an instant before 
so overpoweringly lustrous, filled with 
tears; but she immediately dashed 
away those pearly drops which hung 
for a moment quivering upon the long 
lashes; and her countenance assumed 
an air of ineffable tenderness, as she 
fastened her looks upon the Austrian 
warrior. 
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*1 feel, Gloria,’ he said, himself 
deeply moved with the immensity of 
the pity which filled his heart on ac¬ 
count of that lovely being who was alike 
so unfortunate and so guilty, 4 1 feel as 
if I were perpetrating a deed of cow¬ 
ardice in thus abandoning you to all the 
uncertainties inevitably attendant on 
the course which you are about to pur¬ 
sue.* 

4 You would only plunge me into 
deeper and more inextricable difficul¬ 
ties, were you to oppose me in the re¬ 
solution which I have taken,’ she an¬ 
swered. 4 And now farewell,—a long 
farewell,—a farewell perhaps for ever 

_t 

4 But you will not remain here , Glo¬ 
ria?’ said De Colmar, glancing with a 
shudder towards the corpse which lay 
rigid and ghastly in the blood-stained 

bed.’ 

*1 shall leave the room within a few 
minutes after you have quitted it,’ re¬ 
plied the Daughter of Gloria,— 4 and 
then, an alarm will bo made throughout 
the house, and I shall proclaim myself 
a murderess !’ 

♦ Oh ! would it not be better for you 
to fly V exclaimed De Colmar, vehem¬ 
ently. 

‘And leave you perhaps to be sus¬ 
pected ?’ returned Gloria. 4 No, no, my 
mind is made up ! and now leave me— 
leave mo !’ 

Thus spenking, she took De Colmar’s 
hand, pressed it for an instant in her 
own, and then motioned him to with¬ 
draw. 

He threw upon her a last look of 
boundless compassion, a look which saw 
only a beauteous and unfortunate wo¬ 
man, and not a murderess; and then, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he retired 
noiselessly from the scene of crime to 
his own chamber. 

And the Daughter of Glory remained 
alone with the ghastly corpse of her 
victim ! 


CHAPTER LVI. 

THE SELF-ACCUSATION AND THE RESULT. 

Half an hour had elapsed, and dur¬ 
ing that interval a profound silence 
reigned throughout the hostel; when 
suddenly the landlord and landlady were 
aroused by an abrupt and peremptory 
knocking at the door of their bed-cham¬ 
ber. Hastily rising from the couch, 


the landlord demanded who it was that 
thus disturbed his slumbers; and oa 
hearing a reply given in a female tone, 
he bade his wife get up and see what 
was the matter. For the only answer 
he had obtained to his demand, was an 
imperious order to open the door. 

The worthy woman rose forthwith in 
obedience to her husband’s command ; 
and opening the door, she started back 
in mingled terror and amazement when 
she beheld Gloria standing in the pas¬ 
sage, with her hair and dress in disor¬ 
der, her countenance ghastly pule, a 
wild light gleaming in her large velvet- 
black eyes, and her whole aspect ren¬ 
dered more terrible and spectre-like by 
the vascillating beams of the lamp 
which she carried in her hand. 

‘ In the name of the blessed Virgin! 
what is the matter V demanded the 
landlady, shrinking back in dismay. 

4 Bid your husband rise and follow 
me/ returned Gloria, in u deep tone* 
4 And you must accompany him,* she in¬ 
stantly added, 

There was something in the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory’s tone and manner which 
forbade all remonstrance, and produced 
too great an excitement to allow of any 
hesitation ; the landlord and landludy 
accordingly huddled on each a few ar¬ 
ticles of clothing, both wondering what 
on earth could be the meaning of this 
strange disturbance atone o’clock in the 
morning, and yet feeling too much 
alarmed even to venture a guess be¬ 
tween themselves. 

4 Come—despatch !’ said Gloria, from 
the outside of their chamber-door, for 
she was impatient to get through this 
new act of her wild and terrible drama. 

4 We are ready, may it please your 
ladyship,’ said the landlord, coming forth 
from the apartment, followed by his bet¬ 
ter half. 4 What in the world can it be? 
Have the thieves broken in ? or is your 
chamber troubled by evil spirits ?’ 

4 Silence, and come quickly,’ said Glo¬ 
ria, loading the way along the straggling 
passage to the room which had been al¬ 
lotted to Ermach. 

She entered that room—she advanced 
rapidly up to the bed—she held the 
lamp over it—she beckoned the landlord 
and landlady to approach, and then, as 
their looks recoiled from the appalling 
spectacle which they encountered, she 
exclaimed, 4 1 am the murderess !’ 

‘You? impossible, lady !’ejaculated 
the landlord, his first thought being that 
horror had turned her brain. 

4 Oh ! heavens ! a murder, and in our 
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bouse !* shrieked the landlady, clasping 
her hands in anguish; then, suddenly 
yielding to her terror, she rushed into 
the passage, giving vent to piercing 
screams. 

All the inmates of the hostel were 
speedily alarmed; and the domestics, 
male and female, rushed from the cham¬ 
bers in a condition of semi-nudity, un¬ 
der the apprehension that the house 
was on fire. But the still more awful 
cry of ‘Murder!’ ringing through the 
establishment, and breaking thus ter¬ 
ribly upon the dead silence of the night, 
soon made the menials aware of the 
truth ; and as Gloria continued to accuse 
herself, those who flocked around her 
had no alternative but to consider her as 
the guilty person. Thus amidst mingl¬ 
ed execrations, cries of amazement, and 
ejaculations of horror, she was hurried 
along to her own chamber, which was 
to be guarded as a prison until the au¬ 
thorities in the adjacent town could bo 
informed of the incident, and summon¬ 
ed to dispose of the self-accused mur¬ 
deress. 

But Who can describe the feelings 
which Linda and Beatrice experienced, 
when, summoned from their own apart¬ 
ment to attend upon their mistress in 
her chamber, they heard from the land¬ 
lady the horrible intelligence which 
harrowed their very souls and curdled 
the blood in their veins. Then, the 
first shock being over, they refused to 
put faith in such a hideous accusation 
against their beloved mistress; but 
when they hastened into her presence 
and received from her own self-accus¬ 
ing lips the dread confirmation of the 
tremendous tidings, the two maidens 
abandoned themselves to a grief which 
Gloria experienced no small difficulty in 
appeasing. 

In the meantime the landlord had 
rushed to the door of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar’s chamber; and with a view to 
prevent his guest from attributing the 
disturbance in the house to any wrong 
cause, the worthy host hastily explained 
in a few broken and excited sentences 
the circumstances which had just taken 
place. Then, without waiting for any 
reply, ho hurried away to repeat the 
proceeding at the door of Angela’s 
apartment; and, having thus far eased 
his mind, the landlord despatched a 
messenger to the market-town to make 
the proper communication to the local 
authorities. He then stationed one of 
his men under the windows of Gloria’s 
chamber, in order to prevent her es- 


I cape in that quarter, should she make 
the endeavor ; and another of his male 
dependants was ordered to enact the 
part of sentinel in the passage whence 
the apartment of the murderess opened. 

Thus, between the hours of one and 
two on this memorable morning, the 
usually peaceful inn was thrown into 
the utmost confusion, bustle, and ex¬ 
citement ; and neither landlord, land¬ 
lady, nor menials thought of returning 
to the beds from which they had been 
aroused under such startling circum¬ 
stances. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar was most pain¬ 
fully excited by the events of this un¬ 
happy night; and after the landlord 
had made to him that communication 
which he had every minute been ex¬ 
pecting with feverish suspense for the 
previous half hour, he continued to 
pace his chamber in an agitated man¬ 
ner, wondering what would be the issue 
of the awful drama that had opened 
with so frightful a tragedy, and deplor¬ 
ing the fate which had connected his 
own career with the apparently doomed 
existence of Gloria. For it assuredly 
struck him that the Enemy of Mankind, 
in decreeing his separation from the 
Daughter of Satan, had foreseen and 
perhaps pre-arranged all the troubles 
and embarrassments which were to re¬ 
sult from his compulsory association 
with the Daughter of Glory. And then 
the knight shuddered from head to foot 
and felt a strange and horrible sinking 
at the heart, as the reflection was forced 
upon his mind that on the memcrable 
night when he espoused the cause of 
Satanais against the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness, he to a certain extent placed him¬ 
self under that evil influence ; and he 
experienced an appalling dread as he 
thought that this same influence had 
already begun, secretly, silently, and 
almost imperceptibly to wind its coils 
around him, and would perhaps con¬ 
tinue thus to enmesh him in its insidi¬ 
ous snares, so as gradually to carry him 
on amidst perils, annoyances, and vexa¬ 
tions, until his utter destruction should 
prove the crowning catastrophe. 

But we must leave the Austrian 
knight to his mournful reflections, in 
order to glance at the effect which the 
intelligence of the murder produced 
upon Angela Wildon. 

This lovely maiden, on retiring to her 
own apartment in the evening, had par¬ 
taken of some slight refreshment; and 
then, carefully securing the door, she 
hud laid aside her armor and sought her 
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couch, her heart full of happiness on 
account of all that Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar had said concerning herself when 
h • was left alone with her for a few 
minutes in the parlor of the hostel. — 
And thus was it that slumber stole 
gently upon her e)es, as her mind was 
revolving with an innocent pleasure 
every word and sentiment that Imd fall¬ 
en from the knight’s lips on the occa¬ 
sion just referred to; and the same sub¬ 
ject remained uppermost in her imagi¬ 
nation in the dreams which accompa¬ 
nied her sleep. Yes; benign washer 
slumber and soft were her visions, when 
she was aroused abruptly and rudely 
from that delicious entrancement; and 
as the startled offspring of her fancy 
fled from her brain, the awful intelli¬ 
gence of a murder beat like the stun¬ 
ning roar of cannon upon her ears! 

She could not believo that she was 
awake ; no—nor even when she lis¬ 
tened more intently still, and heard the 
excited voice of the landlord proclaim¬ 
ing from outside the door of her cham¬ 
ber the particulars of the awful tragedy 
which had been enacted that night!— 
But, at length, the forest maiden was 
compelled to yield to the conviction of 
her own senses ; and the words of the 
host carried iu unto her soul the as¬ 
tounding certainty that a murder had 
been committed, and that Gloria was 
the murderess! 

Then did a cold tremor pass through 
the entire form of the forest-maiden; 
and, sitting up in her couch, she cover¬ 
ed her face with her hands, ns if to shut 
out the view o'* some hideous object — 
although the light had been extinguish¬ 
ed for some hours and her chamber was 
involved in an intense darnness. And 
she experienced a grief as profound 
and an anguish ns excruciating as if she 
were Gloria’s sister or near relative,— 
and then, yielding to the impulse of her 
own exalted piety, she quitted her 
couch, fell upon her knees, and prayed 
long and fervently to heaven on behalf 
of the Daughter of Glory. 

Morning dawned, and with the rising 
sun came a party of Taborito soldiers 
from the adjacent market town. They 
were about a dozen in number, headed 
by an officer, and accompanied by the 
local magistrate, who was a venerable 
man with a long white beard and known 
as a devoted adherent of the cuuso 
espoused by John Zitzka. 

Every body at the hostel wa3 up and 
in expectation of the arrival of those • 
who now made their appearance. Glo- ! 


rin, a close prisoner in her own cham¬ 
ber, was attended by her handmaidens, 
into whose souls she had succeeded in 
pouring some amount of consolation,— 
and, at all events, she had succeeded in 
convincing them that she was more an 
object of sympathy and commiseration 
than of blame and punishment. In the 
parlor below, Sir Ernest de Colmar and 
Angela were conversing mournfully 
upon the dread incident which had 
marked the night, the former spenkiug 
only in gloomy monosyllables, and the 
latter generously suggesting a thousand 
things in extenuation of Gloria’s guilt. 
We must also observe that Angela had 
resumed her steel panoply, and had not 
failed to close the barred vizor over her 
countenance. 

On the arrival of the magistrate and 
the soldiers, the first care of the former 
was to order the officer to station senti¬ 
nels in those two points where the land¬ 
lord had temporarily posted his own 
men ; and the venerable official then 
proceeded to visit the chamber where 
the murder had taken place. There he 
drew up a description of the exact state 
in which he found the corpse of the 
victim ; and this duty having been ac¬ 
complished, the magistrate ordered the 
landlord to conduct him to the apart¬ 
ment where the self-accused murderess 
was confined. 

On arriving at the door of Gloria’s 
chamber, the venerable official paused 
for a moment; and turning towards 
those who were in attendance upon 
him, he said, ‘I shall enter alone into 
the presence of the unhappy lady who 
has committed a deed alike so heinous 
and unaccountable. It would only be 
adding to the poignant anguish which 
she must already feel, were a number 
of spectators to be present during the 
short interview which it is necessary 
that I should have with her; and as the 
outraged laws will in due course inflict 
condign chastisement, it would neither 
bo delicate nor humane to torture the 
culprit beforehand by rendering her the 
object of an eager curiosity.’ 

The landlord, the landlady, tho me¬ 
nials of the hostel, and several of tho 
Taborite soldiers, who had followed the 
magistrate to the threshold of Gloria’s 
apartment, all fell back when the magis¬ 
trate addressed them in this style of 
half-rebuke and half-command; and the 
venerable official accordingly passed 
alone into the chamber. 

The Daughter of Glory was seated iu 
a profoundly pensive mood, her huud- 
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maidens standing near and contemplat¬ 
ing her with the most melancholy inter¬ 
est. She was clad in a negligent un¬ 
dress ; and her long, luxuriant, shining 
hair rolled in unconfined masses over her 
naked shoulders of dazzling whiteness 
and floated down her back far below the 
waist. A strange light shone in her 
e y es —n light more intense, more sinis 
ter, and more penetrating, than ever 
her dependents had observed before ; 
and the supernal brilliancy of which 
shone all the more ominously on account 
of the extreme pallor of her counte¬ 
nance. It was evident that some scheme 
of vital import occupied her mind, and 
that she was not only balancing all the 
immediate chances of failure or success, 
but likewise plunging her mental looks 
with eager intentness into the future, 
in order to discern and calculate the re¬ 
sults to which her project might lead. 

But when the door opened and the 
magistrate entered, the Daughter of 
Glory immediately guessed from his ve 
nerable appearance who he was; and 
rising from her chair, she received him 
with a demeanor that was respectful, 
graceful, and composed. 

4 Lady,’ said the old man, who was 
moved even to tears at the thought that 
one so transcendently lovely, and so full 
of all the charms of feminine witchery 
and fascination, could possibly be so 
deeply, deeply criminal,—* lady, is it 
really true that you have avowed your¬ 
self the perpetrator of a deed which the 
imagination shudders to connect with u 
being of your appearance V 

4 That this hand dealt the blow, wor¬ 
shipful sir,’ responded Gloria, extending 
her right arm as she spoke, 4 is most 
true, and I proclaim myself the mur¬ 
deress in order that suspicion should not 
fall upon the innocent. Klse had it 
been easy for me to secure my safety 
by flight.' 

4 Bu the provocation must have been 
irnmetJse, lady, which could have urged 
one of your tender age and elevated 
mind to the commission of such a deed!’ 
said the magistrate, in a gentle tone of 
inquiry. 

4 Oh ! the provocation was diabolical!’ 
ejaculated Gloria, with a strong em¬ 
phasis 

4 It must have been great indeed,’ 
said the weeping Linda, 4 to have im¬ 
pelled our dear mistress to such an ex¬ 
treme.’ 

4 Oh ! sir, do her no harm—spare 
her !* implored Beatrice, the tears 
streaming down her countenance also. 


‘Young maiden, your attachment to 
your mistress does you honor, and 
speaks much in her favor,’ observed the 
magistrate. 4 But it is not for me to 
spare nor yet to harm ; a higher autho¬ 
rity will patiently, laboriously, and im- 
partially investigate the case and deal 
with it accordingly. In the meantime, 
lady,’ he added, turning his eyes upon 
Gloria, 4 you must prepare to accompany 
me.’ 

4 So soon?’ she exclaimed. ‘Ah! 
most worshipful sir, remove me not 
hence for a few hours.’ 

‘But upon what ground do you de¬ 
mand this delay V inquired the magis¬ 
trate. 4 Give me some good reason, and 
I shall not harshly refuse the favor 
which you seem to require at my hands/ 

4 Oh! what can be a better reason 
than this,’ exclaimed Gloria, 4 that 1 have 
an appointment to meet a near and 
very dear relative nt this hostel to-day; 
indeed, the only relative that I possess- 
in the world ; and unless I be allowed to¬ 
re main here to keep that appointment, 
I may never see her more.' 

4 And this relative of whom you are 
speaking ?’ said the magistrate, inquir- 
ingly. 

4 My sister, sir—my sister,’ answered 
Gloria, her eyes filling with tears. 

4 But her name—who is she V asked 
the magistrate. 4 For all these particu¬ 
lars am I bound to record in my official 
report to the chief judge of the district/ 

4 She is known by the name of Sata- 
nais,’ replied Gloria. 

4 Satanais ! what, the mysterious and 
romantic lady, who owns the guardian¬ 
ship of the glorious John Zitzka, the 
Captain-General of the Taborites ?’ ex¬ 
claimed the magistrate, now contem¬ 
plating Gloria wi h enhanced curiosity, 
interest, and pity. 

4 I am indeed the unfortunate sister 
of that self-same Satanais,’ returned 
Gloria. 

4 Then, great ns already was my sym¬ 
pathy towards you, lady,’ said the ve¬ 
nerable official, 4 it is now augmented a 
hundred fold; for I am well aware that 
the Taborite warriors revere and ho¬ 
nor your sister Saanais; aud for her 
sake, therefore, will I do all that lies ia 
my power to serve you.’ 

4 A thousand thanks, kind sir, for this 
generosity on your part,’ exclaimed 
Gloria. 4 The only favor I have to de¬ 
mand at your hands is to be permitted 
to remain here for three or four hours 
longer, so that I may not miss the ap¬ 
pointment which my beloved sister gave 
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me some days back for this very fore¬ 
noon, and at this place.’ 

4 The boon is granted, lady,’ said the 
magistrate; ‘and I will command the 
sentinel in the passage to permit free 
and uninterrupted ingress and egress to 
any one visiting you during your sojourn 
here.’ 

Having thus spoken, the magistrate 
bowed and withdrew. 

But scarcely had the door closed be¬ 
hind him when an expression of indes¬ 
cribable joy and triumph appeared upon 
the countenance of the Daughter of 
Glory ; and turning towards Linda and 
Beatrice, she said in atone of exultation, 

4 Now, my faithful handmaidens, give 
me your attention while I hastily ex¬ 
plain to you the course which I am 
about to pursue.’ 


CHAPTER LVII. 

THE FIRST SENTINEL. 

It is not necessary that we should 
pause to detail the conversation which 
now took place between Gloria and her 
faithful attendants : suffice it to say that 
whatever were the nature of the ex-, 
planations or instructions given by the 
guilty lady to those charming hand¬ 
maidens, the latter not only approved 
of the plan proposed, but lost no time 
in lending their aid to its furtherance. 

The whole matter having been fully 
discussed in whispering voices, Linda 
proceeded to knock at the chamber- 
door, which was secured outside by a 
bolt. The Taborite sentinel who was 
stationed in the passage, instantly 
opened the door ; and on beholding Lin¬ 
da, he said, 4 Good morning to thee, 
fair maiden.’ 

4 Do you know me, good friend ?’ in¬ 
quired the damsel. 

4 He who has seen thy pretty face 
cannot easily forget it,’ was the re¬ 
sponse, delivered in a tone of perfect 
good nature, and not of coarse gallantry. 

* The same may bo said of thy sister 
Beatrice,' added the soldier. 4 But 
how happens it that you are company 
with the lady whom I am appointed to 
guard ?* he demanded, his voice sink¬ 
ing to a whisper. 

4 Are you not aware that the Lady 
Gloria is the sister of the Lady Sata- 
nais ?’ asked Linda, likewise speaking 
in a low tone, aud closing the door be¬ 
hind her. 


4 Methought that I overheard the 
magistrate telling some such tale to my 
commanding officer just now. when his 
worship came out of the chamber,’ said 
the Taborite sentinel: 4 but as they 
walked rapidly away together along the 
passage, I could not catch any explicit 
details, and therefore I fancied I must 
have been mistaken in the little that I 
did hear—especially as I never before 
heard even a hint to the effect that the 
Lady Satanais had a sister at all,* 

• It is true, notwithstanding,* said 
Linda. 4 But where was it that you 
first became acquainted with me and 
my sister by sight ?* 

4 1 belonged to the army that, was en¬ 
camped a few weeks ago in the wood 
about a day’s journey hence,’ answered 
the soldier; 4 and often and often have 
I seen you and Beatrice in attendance 
upon the Lady Satanais of an evening, 
when she was wont to recline upon the 
green sward in front of the Captain- 
General’s pavilion. But when the army 
suddenly broke up its encampment to 
make a forced march to Prague at the 
time the Council of the Aristocracy 
was about to assemble, I was left, 
amongst others, to garrison the neigh¬ 
boring town and occupy this district. 
And now that I have answered your 
questions, fair maiden, do you in return 
give me some particulars of this most 
mysterious—most unfortunate affair.* 

4 You are already acquainted with the 
outline of the tragic story, no doubt,* 
said Linda, ‘and I have little more to 
tell you, unless it be that my dear mis¬ 
tress received an insult amounting to 
an intolerable provocation at the hands 
of Ermach.’ 

4 You speak of the Lady Gloria as 
your mistress,’ observed the Taborite 
sentinel, ‘ have you, then, left the ser¬ 
vice of the Lady Sntanais, whom you 
declare to be her sister?’ 

4 Yes, Beatrice and I are now attach¬ 
ed to the Lady Gloria,’ answered Lin¬ 
da, ‘and you may conceive how cruelly 
our feelings are tried by the dreadful 
events which have occurred.* 

4 Oh ! I can well imagine how pro¬ 
foundly you must have been shocked, 
fair maiden,* said the Taborite. 4 But 
this Lady Gloria, does she at all re¬ 
semble her sister Satanais V 

4 You shall judge for yourself, good 
friend,* said Linda, 4 1 will return into 
the chamber under pretence of fetching 
something which I had forgotten, and I 
will leave the door wide open so that 
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you may obtain a complete view of your 
prisoner.’ 

4 Thanks !’ exclaimed the Taborite,— 
•it is indeed necessary that I should be¬ 
come acquainted with her person, espe¬ 
cially as the magistrate has ordered me 
to allow free ingress and egress to 
every one save and except the Lady 
Gloria'horse If.’ 

M Ah! his worship has given you those 
' instructions V observed Linda. 4 He is 
a good, kind, benevolent old man. But 
now keep your eyes in readiness, for I 
am about to re-enter the chamber.’ 

Thus speaking, Linda threw the door 
wide open, tripped lightly back into the 
room, exchanged rapid glances of deep 
meaning with the Daughter of Glory ; 
and, having taken her handkerchief 
vfrom the toilette-table, hurried back 
again into the passage, closing the door 
again behind her. 

This little scene occupied a minute, 
during which the Taborite soldier 
plunged his eager eyes intently into the 
chamber and obtained a full view of the 
beauteous Gloria ns she sate upon her 
chair while Beatrice was combing out 
that luxuriant mass of golden hair 
which seemed to catch and imprison 
the rays that the morning sun poured 
through the open casement. 

4 Well, now are you satisfied?’ de¬ 
manded Linda, pausing in the passage 
to continue her discourse with the Ta¬ 
borite sentinel. 

4 Oh ! what transcendent loveliness !* 
exclaimed the man, speaking with all 
the enthusiastic sincerity of extreme 
wonderment mingled with a species of 
unknown pleasure ; then, as a sudden 
expression of inournfulness appeared 
upon his honest countenance, lie said, 

4 But who could have fancied, who could 
believe that such a woman is capable of 
such a deed ?’ 

♦All! judge her not harshly, until 
you aro acquainted with all the circum¬ 
stances of this most lamentable and 
heart-rending case,’ exclaimed Linda, 
in a tone of earnest entreaty. 4 But 
“tell me,’ she said, with a sudden altern¬ 
ation of tone and manner,— 4 tell me 
whether you think there is any resem- 
blunce between the Lady Gloria and the 
Lady Satanais V 

4 Resemblance!* echoed the Taborite, 
who was ubout to declare in a positive 
tone that there was pot the slightest 
similitude between the sisters; but 
instantly checking himself, he began to 
compare in his own mind his reminis- i 
cences of Satanais with the impressions j 


which had just been made upon him by 
Gloria; and, after a few minutes* pro¬ 
found meditation, he said, 4 In one sense 
there is a remarkable resemblance ; and 
in another there is the widest distinc¬ 
tion possible. The resemblance exists 
in the outline of the features, the sta¬ 
ture, the shape, and the glorious eyes; 
but the difference is in the complexion 
and the hair. Yes, it is easy to per¬ 
ceive that they are sisters ; but one ap¬ 
pears to be the child of darkness, und 
the other the child of light.’ 

4 Are they not called the Daughter of 
Satan and the Daughter of Glory V said 
Linda, in a tone of deep solemnity. 

4 Ah ! is your present mistress deno¬ 
minated the Daughter of Glory?* ex¬ 
claimed the Taborite; then, after the 
pause of nearly a minute, he added,— 
4 Yes, in beauty is she assuredly the 
child of heaven ; but, if we may judge 
by the deed of the past night, she must 
in her soul be the child of hell.’ 

4 Have I not besought you to forbear 
from prejudgment?’ demanded Linda, 
reproachfully. 

4 True, maiden,’ answered the sol¬ 
dier, 4 but the circumstances of the case 
force from me these remarks even 
against my will.* 

, 4 You should endeavor to be more 
merciful and more just,’ observed Lin¬ 
da. 4 But tell me, good friend, how 
long you will have to keep your turn on 
duty in this passage?’ 

4 In another hour I shall be relieved 
by one of my comrades,’ replied the 
soldier. 4 But wherefore that ques¬ 
tion ?’ 

* Simply through a passing sentiment 
of curiosity,’ answered Linda. 4 You 
will, however, explain to your successor 
on this post how different the Lady 
Gloria is from her sister Satanais, for I 
cannot undertake to throw open the 
room door to afford a full view of my 
unfortunate mistress, every time a 
fresh sentinel is pluced on guard in this 
spot.’ 

4 Assuredly not, fair maiden,’ said the 
Taborite, 4 nor would it be proper thus 
to expose the Lady Gloria to annoyance, 
for we must all pity her for her sister’s 
sake, if not for her own. I shall, 
therefore, tell my comrade who comes 
next, that every one is to pass out and 
in this chamber, except such-and-such 
a lady whom I shall describe to him, 
for it will not be a very difficult thing 
to give a description of the Lady Gloria 
to any one who has ever seen the i^ady 
Satanais, as all my companions have.’ 
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‘And how shall you word this fine 
description,of yours ? asked Linda, who 
had gradually assumed the tone and 
manner of a familiar but harmless chit¬ 
chat. 

* I shall tell my comrade who comes 
to relieve me,* replied the soldier, 4 that 
if he can only fancy the Lady Satanais 
with golden hair and a complexion ns 
white as a lily, he will then have the 
Lady Gloria in his mind’s eye to per¬ 
fection.’ 

* Good !’ ejaculated Linda. ‘ Mind 
you do not fail to impress this explana¬ 
tion upon the understanding of your 
comrade, whoever he may be.’ 

And having thus spoken, Linda hur¬ 
ried along the passage to the chamber 
which she and Beatrice had occupied 
until they were summoned in the middle 
of the night,—or rather at so early an 
hour in the morning, to attend upon 
their guilty mistress. 

In a few minutes, she retraced her 
steps with some articles of apparel in 
her hand; and, having paused to ex¬ 
change a few more friendly observations 
with the sentinel, she re-entered the 
chamber of the Daughter of Glory. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE SECOND SENTINEL. 

An hour elapsed ; and at the expira¬ 
tion of this interval the guard was re¬ 
lieved in the usual manner, just as if 
the ceremony were being performed in 
a fortified city or an encampment. 

Scarcely had the second sentinel thus 
assumed his post at the door of Gloiia s 
chamber, when Linda issued ^ forth 
again into the passage ; but she instan¬ 
taneously closed the door behind her. ^ 

* My respects to you, maiden,’ said 
the Taborite, with that half-familiarity 
of tone and manner which showed that 
he was claiming the renewal of an ac¬ 
quaintance that had previously existed. 

i Ah ! is it you, Gondibert?’ exclaim¬ 
ed Linda, instantly recognising the sol¬ 
dier, whom she also knew by name,— 
and with a secret feeling of satisfaction 
at the circumstance of the second sen¬ 
tinel being thus an old acquaintance, she 
said, ‘The last time I saw you was 
when you mounted guard at the en¬ 
trance of the Lady Satanais’ tent in the 
wood where we were encamped a few 

weeks ago.’ . , T u u 

‘And since that period I have be¬ 


longed to the garrison of the adjacent 
market-town,’ observed Gondibert. ‘But 
although I am well pleased to meet you 
again, fair maiden, yet I am grieved 
that it should be under such circum¬ 
stances as the present. And you may 
perhaps be surprised when I assure ^ou 
that never until this day did I dream of 
the Lady Satanais having a sister.’ 

* Indeed !’ ejaculated Linda. * I sup¬ 
pose that the sentinel who was on duty 
just now has been gossiping with you 
on the subject.* 

‘ Well, he certainly paused for a lew 
minutes to discourse with me,* said 
Gondibert. ‘ But this was in some de¬ 
gree necessary, you know, inasmuch as 
the sentry going off guard invariably 
gives the countersign and any other par¬ 
ticulars of importance to the soldier 
relieving him. And if we had not spo¬ 
ken a word or two concerning the Lady- 
Gloria, how should I have known any¬ 
thing about the prisoner whose escape 
it is my duty to prevent T 

‘True,’ observed Linda, apparently 
struck by the force of these observa¬ 
tions. ‘ And I suppose that your pre¬ 
decessor here on duty did not forget to 
inform you that the Ludy Satanais ia 
even now with her sister the Lady 
Gloria ?* 

* The Lady Satanais here !’ exclaim¬ 
ed Gondibert. gazing upon Linda with 
the most unfeigned astonishment. ‘ In¬ 
deed I received no such information ; 
but I heard it stated down stairs, before 
1 came up to relieve guard, that Sata¬ 
nais was expected in the course of the 
forenoon, and it was in consequence of 
an appointment which she hud made 
with her sister that the latter was per¬ 
mitted to remain here a few hours 
longer, instead of being immediately 
removed to the nearest gaol.* 

‘ Yes, this delay was accorded by the 
worthy magistrate,’ said Linda. . * But 
I do not think that my poor mistress 
will remain another hour beneath this 
roof, inasmuch as her sister arrived 
earlier than was originally expected.* 

* And the Lady Satanais is here now?’ 
exclaimed Gondibert, interrogatively. 

* I have already told you so,’ returned 
Linda. 

4 It is singular that I did not hear of 
her arrival down stairs just now,’ ob¬ 
served the sentinel. ‘ But it might 
have happened when I was in the sta¬ 
ble attending to my horse——’ 

4 Very probably,* said Linda. 4 But 
what really surprises me is, that yo ir 
predecessor on guard in this passuge 
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did not acquaint you with the fact, see¬ 
ing that he beheld the Lady Sntanais 
pass him and even saluted her with his 
halberd.* 

* Perhaps he did mention the circum¬ 
stance,* slid Gondibert; ‘ and I might 
have overlooked it, or misunderstood 
him. However, since you tell me that 
the Lady Sntanais has arrived, of course 
it must be so. May I inquire whether 
the interview of the sisters was very 
affecting ?’ 

4 The Lady Gloria loves the Lady Sa- 
tnnais as dearly as her own self,’ re¬ 
plied Linda; ‘and you may therefore 
judge whether the meeting was likely 
to be a tender one or not. Besides, 
only consider the circumstances—the 
Jiwful circumstances-’ 

‘Alas! yes,* observed Gondibert, in 
a musing tone. ‘ The Lady Gloria has 
placed herself in a most awful dilem¬ 
ma, and all the interest which her sis¬ 
ter may possess with the Captain-Gene¬ 
ral will not save her. For John Zitzka 
is not the man to turn aside the course 
of justice from its proper and legitimate 
channel. A stern and rigorous admin¬ 
istration of the laws forms part of the 
system of the mighty Chief of Mount 
Tabor.’ 

* Ob ! but there may be extenuating 
circumstances in favor of my poor mis¬ 
tress,’ said Linda; ‘ and Zitzka is mer¬ 
ciful and generous, as well as just and 
impartial.’ 

‘ God send that your mistress may be 
enabled to prove a provocation commen¬ 
surate with the vengeance inflicted,’ 
observed Gondibert. ‘ It would be ter¬ 
rible for one so young and beautiful to 
perish by the hand of the headsman.’ 

1 Terrible indeed !’ ejaculated Linda, 
shuddering from head to foot at the bare 
idea of such a tremendous catastrophe. 

* Ah ! poor girl, you are naturally af¬ 
flicted by this tragic occurrence,’ said 
Gondibert, in a tone of unfeigned com¬ 
miseration ; for, like the first sentinel, 
lie possessed a kind and generous heart. 

‘ Is the Lady Gloria older or younger 
than her sister?’ he inquired, after a 
few moments” pause. 

‘ They are twins,’ responded Linda. 

‘ Twins ! and yet so different in their 
style of beauty!’ exclaimed Gondibert. 

‘How know you aught on this sub¬ 
ject ?’ inquired Linda, * since you were 
not even aware until to-day that the 
Lady Satanais had a sister?’ 

‘ Are you not already aware that the 
comrade whom I just now relieved gave 
me certain information respecting your 


mistress?’ exclaimed the Taborite._ 

‘ Well, and do you suppose he forgot to 
tell me that he obtained a full view of 
the Lady Gloria, when the door of her 
chamber was opened by one of her 
handmaidens ?’ 

4 1 forgot at the moment that it was 
necessary for you to have at least some 
personal acquaintance with the prisoner 
whom you are guarding,’ said Linda, 

‘ At the same time', it is ridiculous to 
suppose that my mistress would attempt 
to escape; she, who voluntarily pro¬ 
claimed the damning fact which has 
made her a captive.* 

‘ My dearyoung maiden,’ said Gondi- 
bert, leaning upon his halberd, ‘ 1 do not 
myself fancy that the Lady Gloria would 
for a single moment dream of flight, af¬ 
ter having been her own accuser. But 
I am here to perform a particular duty, 
and not to make conjectures nor indulge 
in surmises, much less to trust to pro¬ 
babilities and chances. Therefore, as it 
is my part to prevent the escape of the 
prisoner, I should have been compelled 
to ascertain by my own ocular testi¬ 
mony, the exact personal appearance 
of the Lady Gloria, if my comrade had 
not been kind and considerate enough 
to give me such a description of her as 
enables me to dispense with that cere¬ 
mony. And 1 am the better pleased 
that it should have been so, inasmuch 
as it would grieve me to force my way 
into the poor lady’s presence, with the 
brutal intimation that I had come to 
have a good Jong look at her, in order 
that I might know her again. And now, 
Linda, do you consider it to have been 
all mere idle gossip and chit-chat be¬ 
tween me and the worthy Taborite 
whom I relieved ?’ 

‘ Pardon me, good Gondibert,’ ex¬ 
claimed the handmaiden, ‘if for a single 
moment I should have appenred to treat 
with levity or disrespect any portion of 
your conduct. I appreciate, on my un¬ 
fortunate mistress’s behalf, all the kind 
consideration ot your comrade and your¬ 
self; and I shall not fail to mention the 
8ame to the Lady Satannis, in order 
that she may report your generous be¬ 
haviour to the Captain-General when 
she sees him again. But since you are 
acquainted, at least by description, with 
the personal appearance of the Lady 
Gloria, I do not wonder at your remark 
upon the contrast which her style of 
beauty presents to that of the Lady Sa¬ 
tanais.’ 

‘ 1 can assure } r ou that the soldier 
whom I just now relieved, was highly 
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poetical in the description which he gave 
me of that, contrast, 1 observed Gondibert. 
with a smile. ‘ He told me that if I 
could fancy the Lady Satanais with 
shining yellow hair, instead of her own 
raven tresses, and a complexion of milk 
and roses, instead of her own transpa¬ 
rent olive skin, then should I have form¬ 
ed the perfect ideal of the Lady Gloria.’ 

t And such is indeed the truth, 1 ob 
served Linda, searcely able to suppress 
an arch smile. 

At this moment the door of the cham¬ 
ber was partly opened, and Beatrice 
looked forth into the passage. 

‘ Come, Linda, 1 she said, in a low and 
hurried tone, 4 the Lady Satanais is 
about to take her departure for Prague, 
in order to throw herself at the feet of 
the Captain-General, and implore his 
mercy on behalf of our beloved mistress ; 
but before she leaves, she wishes to give 
you certain instructions. 1 

4 1 will not keep her ladyship waiting 
a moment, 1 said Linda, and she forth¬ 
with hurried back into the chamber. 

Gondibert, theTuborite sentinel, then 
resumed his walk to and fro outside the 
door of that apartment. 

In a few minutes Linda and Beatrice 
both came forth, weeping bitterly ; and, 
carefully closing the door behind them, 
they were moving slowly along the pas¬ 
sage, when Gondibert accosted them, 
saying, 4 Pardon me for intruding upon 
your grief, gentle damsels ; but may I 
ask if any fresh cause of sorrow has 
transpired V 

‘Is there not already sufficient to rend 
cur hearts I 1 murmured Linda, in a 
voice broken by sobs ; then, regaining 
her self-possession by a great effort, she 
said, 4 The sisters are bidding each 
ether farewell, perhaps for ever; and 
theirgrief was too sacred to be regarded 
even by the eyes of ourselves, who are 
devoted to them. We accordingly re¬ 
tired, and in a few minutes the Lady 
Satanais will go forth from that cham¬ 
ber where she is now weeping over her 
broken-hearted sister. 1 

‘ May all good saints prosper the mis¬ 
sion of the Lady Satanais to Prague l 1 
exclaimed Gondibert, with a fervor that 
came from his very soul; 4 and may the 
mighty Zitzka listen favorably to the 
intercession which she will offer up to 
him I 1 

Scarcely were these words uttered, 
when the door of the chamber was 
opened abruptly—and the Daughter of 
Satan came forth ! 

Yes, Satanais! attired in that pictu¬ 


resque raiment in which she was clad 
when we first introduced her to our rea¬ 
ders—the tight jacket of purple velvet, 
open at the bosom and laced with scar¬ 
let ribands, the crimson petticoat reach¬ 
ing just below the knees, and the va¬ 
rious colored ribands twined round the 
the admirably-formed legs. 

A deep, deep sorrow sate upon her 
countenance , but the traces of her tears 
and of her more violent grief had disap¬ 
peared. 

The instant she emerged into the pas¬ 
sage, she closed the door behind her, 
and with a graceful inclination acknow¬ 
ledged the salute of the Tuborite soldier, 
who lowered his halberd in profound 
respect for that mysterious being who 
had obtained the love and the admiration 
of all the adherents of John Zitzka. 

•' Farewell, good and faithful maidens, 
said Satanais, pausing for a moment 
thus to address Linda and Beatrice. 

4 1 go hence to Prague to obtain the par¬ 
don of my beloved Sister, your unhappy 
mistress. Return to her—hasten back 
into her presence, and afford her all 
your most tender consolations ; for she 
is deeply—oh ! too deeply afflicted. 1 

4 Farewell, dear lady,’ said Linda, 
kissing the hand of Satanais. 

* May all good angels attend upon 
thee l 1 murmured Beatrice, as she like¬ 
wise pressed to her lips the hand of the 
Daughter of Satan. 

4 Once more farewell, dear maidens, 1 
said the lady, in a low and tremulous 
tone ; then, turning away from Linda 
and Beatrice, she accosted Gondibert, to 
whom she spoke as follows: 4 Kind- 
hearted follower of John Zitzka, I have 
heard from one of these maidens enough 
to induce me to mention thy name in 
honorable terms to the Captain-General. 
Rest well assured that thou shalt not be 
forgotten. 1 

‘God speed thy mission to Prague, 
gracious lady, 1 said Gondibert, consider¬ 
ably affected; 4 and may thy sister be 
relieved from the perils which now sur¬ 
round her. 1 

* y e9 —oh ! yes, she will soon be sav¬ 
ed from all danger, 1 exclaimed Satanais, 
the glorious light which shone in her 
large black eyes suddenly becoming so 
overpoweringly resplendent that Gondi- 
dibert was compelled to cast down his 
looks, so dazzling and so bewildering 
was that preternatural lustre. 

To his ears was then wafted the word 
4 Farewell,’ which was breathed in the 
rich melodious tones of that lady whose 
voice seemed like the sounds of a golden 
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flute; and raising his e^es, he beheld | de Colmar, and you are an Austrion 
her graceful form retreating rapidly I knight ?’ Austnan 


o *«» icu canity 

down the long passage towards n stair¬ 
case communicating with the back part 
of the hostel. 

In the meantime, Linda and Bentrice 
had re-entered Gloria’s chamber, the 
door of which they carefully closed be¬ 
hind them. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE PARLOR AT THE INN. 

While these incidents were taking 
place in one p.;rt of the hostel, the ma¬ 
gistrate and the Taborite lieutenant had 
been refreshing themselves with an ex 
cellent repast in another; and when 
their meal was concluded, the officer 
repaired to the stables to see that the 
horses of his troop were properly cared 
tor, while the magistrate proceeded to 
introduce himself to Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar and Angela. 

The knight and the forest-maiden had 
already received through the landlord a 
messiige from the magistrate, request- 
ing them to delay the resumption of 
their journey until he had seen them • 
and they were consequently prepared 
for the visit which the venerable func¬ 
tionary now paid them, in the parlor» 
where they had been conversing to¬ 
night** ° n UwfuI tra § ed y °f the past 

Sir Ernest de Colmar received the 
magistrate with the respect due alike 
to his official capacity and his aruy 
hairs; and Angela bowed her plu7ned 
head as the old man advanced into the 
room. He acknowledged with a digni¬ 
fied affability the reception thus given 
him ; and taking a seat, he observed, 

4 1 am sorry to have delayed you on your 
journey, worthy travellers ; but the un¬ 
happy occurrence which has brought 
me to this inn, compels me to ask you a 
few questions ere you proceed on your 
way.’ J 

‘ Wo shnll respond to them rendilv, 
most worshipful -ir,’ returned do Col¬ 
mar; ‘and we beg you to believe that 
we are both as profoundly amazed as 
we are deeply affli cte d at the incident 
to which you have alluded.’ 

* I make no doubt that such are your 
feelings, observed the magistrate ; then, 
drawing forth his tablets, he said- 
• Your name, I believe, is Sir Ernest 


Such are my style and condition,’ 
answered our hero. 

4 And the name and rank of your tra¬ 
velling companion ?’ said the magistrate* 
with a glance of inquiry towards An¬ 
gela. ‘ I have not been enabled to glean 
those particulars from the landlord.’ 

4 My comrade, most worshipful sir,’ 
De Colmar hastened to observe, for he 
perceived that a serious cause of em¬ 
barrassment hnd suddenly arisen in re¬ 
spect to his own deliverer— 4 my com¬ 
rade has most grave and important rea¬ 
sons for concealing his name, and as 
there cannot be the shadow of a suspi¬ 
cion against him in respect to the tra¬ 
gedy of last night, your worship will 
not, I hope, see any necessity for the 
exercise of your authority in a manner 
that may prove disagreeable to him.’ 

4 The moment that a man refuses to 
reveal himself to the functionaries of 
justice, a suspicion attaches to him,’ ob¬ 
served the magistrate. 4 In confidence, 
at all events, and under the pledge of 
secrecy on my part, can your compan¬ 
ion mention his name, which doubtless 
is no secret to your excellency.’ 

4 1 can solemnly assure your worship.’ 
returned De Colmar, emphatically, 
that I am as ignorant as yourself of 
everything which concerns the personal 
identity and social position of my com¬ 
panion. But this much I am proud to 
proclaim, that he is as brave and gene¬ 
rous-hearted, as chivalrous and as en¬ 
terprising us a warrior of the strictest 
honor and probity cun possibly be.* 

4 All this is likely enough,’ said the 
magistrate, in a cold and even severe 
tone ; 4 but I huve a certain duty to per¬ 
form- —’ r 

‘ Your worship’s duty,’ interrupted 
De Colmar, 4 does not compel you to 
extort irom wayfarers and traveller* 
those revelations and avowals which 
may be disagreeable to their feelings or 
prejudicial to their interests.’ 

4 Sir Ernest de Colmar,’ said the mag¬ 
istrate, in a still more severe tone, 4 a 
murder has been committed within 
these vwills and by a lady who arrived 
here m company with yourself and you 
stranger,’ he added, glancing towards 
Angela, who was leaning against the 
irame-work of the casement. 4 The 
causes of this black deed are involved 
in the deepest mystery, and it behoves 
me, as the functionary of justice, to in¬ 
vestigate the whole affair to the utmost 
ot my ability. I therefore seek from the 
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travelling companions of the self-accus¬ 
ing lady all such testimony ns they may 
be enabled to afford ; and in thus plac¬ 
ing them in the position of witnesses, I 
am bound to learn who and what they 
are. Once more, therefore, do I de 
mand the name, style, and rank of yon 
stranger in the bright armor and with 
the closed vizor.’ 

4 Permit me to observe,’ said Angela, 
who had hitherto remained silent be¬ 
cause she hoped and believed lhat De 
Colmar would be enabled to dissuade 
the magistrate from his purpose of ex¬ 
torting the revelation of her name 
* permit me to observe,’ she said, ad¬ 
vancing slowly from the casement, and 
rendering her voice as masculine as 
possible, 4 that I am utterly unacquaint- 
<- ©d with any motives which could have 
led the Lady Gloria to the perpetration 
of a deed which has filled me with 
amazement, horror, and compassion 
yes, compassion, I sny, on behalf of the 
unhappy criminal who must either have 
received a tremendous provocation, or 
else have been assailed with a sudden 
aberration of the intellect.’ 

4 You speak well, young sir,’ ex¬ 
claimed the magistrate ; for that you 
are a mere youth, your voice fully 
proves. Now believe me, when I de¬ 
clare that I do not wish to wound your 
feelings nor prejudice your interests, 
as Sir Ernest de Colmar has denomina¬ 
ted the alternatives attendant on the 
revelation of your name ; but that re¬ 
velation must be made in confidence to 
me, and you may write the particulars 
in my tablets with your own hand.’ 

4 Be it so,’ exclaimed Angela, much 
to the astonishment of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, who naturally wondered where¬ 
fore his deliverer could make such a re¬ 
velation to the magistrate and not to 
himself. 

But scarcely had those words fallen 
from Angela’s lips and created this sen¬ 
timent of surprise in our hero’s mind, 
when the landlord entered the room 
and whispered something in the ears of 
the magistrate. 

4 1 crave your indulgence for a few 
minutes,’ said the venerable functionary, 
addressing himself to De Colmar and 
Angela; and, with this apology for leav¬ 
ing them, he quilted the room, followed 
by the landlord. 

4 Some peril menaces me ’ exclaimed 
Angela, the instant the door had closed 
behind them, 4 a presentiment of evil 
has struck upon my mind. Doubtless 
X have been traced by Zitzka’s emissa¬ 


ries ; and the release of the State Pri¬ 
soners will yet be the cnuse of serious 
embarrassments for me !’ # 

• Whatever be the danger which may 
overtake you,’ replied De Colmar, 4 you 
should place implicit faith in the strength 

of my friendship-’ 

4 Oh! I understand full well, oir 
Knight,’ interrupted Angela, with an 
almost passionate vehemence, 4 what is 
passing in your mind. You are asto¬ 
nished— nay, you are even piqued and 
hurt, at my conduct in agreeing to 
make to the magistrate that revelation 
which I withhold from you. But, ah \ 
be not offended with me on that ac¬ 
count, for you cannot comprehend my 
motives now; and the time will soon 
come when I shall be enabled to explain 
them-* 

‘Think not that I am vexed at your 
conduct in this respect,’interrupted Do 
Colmar, in a soothing and reassuring 
tone. 4 1 have received such unmis- 
takeable proofs of your good feeling to¬ 
wards me, that I am incapable of har¬ 
boring an unworthy thought concerning 
you. Surprised I was—annoyed I was 
not-’ 

At this moment the door was again 
opened, and the magistrate followed by 
the Taborite officer, entered the room. 
But ere the latter closed the door be¬ 
hind him, both De Colmar and Angela 
caughc sight of the glittering halberds 
of several soldiers who had remained 

outside. . 

‘This is your prisoner!’ exclaimed 
the magistrate, addressing himself to 
the officer, but pointing towards An- 

^ And ns these words rang through the 
apartment, the forest-maiden laid her 
hand upon her sword, while that of Sir 
Ernest de Colmar flew at once from its 

sheath. . , 

Forbear from violence!* cried the 
venerable official, in a tone of mingled 
entreaty and command. 4 Out of con¬ 
sideration for one of your knightly rank. 
Sir Ernest De Colmur, I had resolved 
to effect the arrest of your travelling- 
companion with as little ceremony and 
publicity as possible; but if you com¬ 
pel us to resort to violence, remember 
that we have an overwhelming force to 
back us.’ 

» His worship speaks truly,* said An¬ 
gela, 4 not a drop of blood shall be shed 
on my account. I therefore surrender 
myself prisoner to this Taborite officer 


4 But in the first place,* ejaculated De 
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Colmar, with vehement interruption,— 
* let us be made acquainted with the 
cause of this sudden proceeding which 
has been adopted towards you :* and 
the knight still retained his naked wea¬ 
pon in his hand, for it would require 
some more substantial, or rather some 
weightier reason, than the mere me¬ 
nace of numerical superiority to deter 
the heroic warrior from defending his 
brave deliverer by force of arms. 

‘Listen, then!* exclaimed the magis¬ 
trate, glancing at the contents of a pa¬ 
per which he drew from the bosom of 
his doublet. ‘ Three State Prisoners 
have been rescued from the Castle of 
Prague. The individual who accom¬ 
plished this act of treason towards the 
Taborite Government, was clad in a suit 
of armor which exactly corresponds 
with one that has since been missed 
from the armory of the castle.— 
The sentinel who was on guard over 
the prisoners at the time, gave the de¬ 
scription and furnished the details which 
prove that the treacherous offender was 
so clad in that polished suit. Messen¬ 
gers have been despatched from Prague 
in all directions, bearing the requisite 
information and authority for his cap¬ 
ture ; and one of these emissaries has 
just arrived at the hostel. Now, there¬ 
fore, I have been explicit in the matter 
-and let me hope that no resistance 
will be shown to a proceeding which I 
am resolved and able to enforce.’ 

4 You can only make this youth your 
prisoner by passing over my body,* ex¬ 
claimed Do Colmar, placing himself at 
the same time in front of Angela Wil- 
<ion. 

‘Then must we summon the assist¬ 
ance which is at hand!* cried the ma¬ 
gistrate, turning towards the door. 

‘ Stop '* ejaculated the Taborite offi¬ 
cer, all ori a sudden struck by some¬ 
thing which made him thus give utter¬ 
ance to that authoritative monosyllable ; 
and, seizing the magistrate bo the sleeve 
of his doublet, he made him turn away 
from the door on the latch of which his 
hand was already placed. 

4 Wherefore do you thus stop me in 
the performance of my duty ?’ demand¬ 
ed the venerable functionary, surveying 
the Taborite lieutenant with mingled 
anger and astonishment. 

‘ Behold!’ exclaimed the latter, whose 
eyes were fixed upon Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, as the brave knight stood with 
upraised sword in front of Angela VVil- 
don. 

‘ Ah! cried the magistrate, his own 


looks now suddenly catching the same 
object on which those of the officer 
were already rivetted. 

Then, with the vividness of an in¬ 
spiration, did the truth flash to the 
brain of Sir Ernest de Colmar; and, 
flourishing his sword in a peculiar man¬ 
ner, he caused the ring which he had 
received from John Zitzka to gleam 
before the eyes of the magistrate and 
the officer. 

This movement was too significant on 
his part to be mistaken by those func¬ 
tionaries ; and their looks, quitting the 
ring at the same moment, met with an 
expression of indescribable bewilder¬ 
ment. 

‘ What course are we to pursue V 
whispered the officer, drawing the ma¬ 
gistrate aside. 

4 There is but one course,* was the 
prompt reply; ‘the talisman worn by 
the Austrian is paramount above all 
written warrants, mandates, or decrees.* 

‘Such likewise is my opinion,* rejoin¬ 
ed the officer. 

This hurried conference only occu¬ 
pied a minute, during which, however, 
the forest maiden’s looks wandered, 
through the bars of her vizor, with in¬ 
effable amazement from the counte¬ 
nance of the magistrate to that of the 
officer, and thence to Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar, who had now abandoned his me¬ 
nacing attitude, and was lounging negli¬ 
gently against the wall—for he saw that 
Zitzka’s ring had indeed produced a 
talismanic effect. And in his features 
Angela read so much encouragement 
that she felt a sudden relief, though she 
was still lost in astonishment at the 
change which had thus been operated as 
if by magic, and all in a moment, in her 
favor. 

‘ Sir Ernest de Colmar,* said the ma¬ 
gistrate, advancing towards the knight, 
after that brief and whispered confer¬ 
ence with the officer,—‘ am I to under¬ 
stand that your excellency forbids the 
arrest of the armed unknown who has 
committed so grave an act of treachery 
against the mighty Zitzka?’ 

4 1 certaiuly forbid a proceeding ngainst 
which I was resolved to do battle until 
the last extremity,* was De Colmar’s 
prompt reply. 

“ But has your Excellency reflected 
well upon so serious an interference 
with the regular march of justice ?*’ 
demanded the magistrate. 

“ My resolution is not te be shaken 
in that respect,” rejoined the Knight. 

“ Then all responsibility is removed 
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from rny shoulders,’ said the venerable 
functionary; ‘and I bow with submis¬ 
sion and respect to that secret influence 
which is paramount. Officer, command 
your men to retire.’ 

‘Your worship’s commands shall be 
obeyed,’ returned the Taborite lieuten¬ 
ant ; and he quitted the apartment. 

* I have now to request,* said the ma¬ 
gistrate. glancing first at Angela, and 
then fixing his eyes upon De Colmar, 
‘that you will resume your journey as 
speedily as possible ; for I do not feel 
that justice can take its proper course, 
nor flow in its usual channel, so long as 
it is subjected to such an influence as 
that, which even the mighty Zitzka will 
himself deplore, and which he assured¬ 
ly never could have foreseen.’ 

De Colmar was about to make some 
reply, when the Taborite officer return¬ 
ed to the room. 

* May it please your worship,’ he 
said, addressing himself to the magis¬ 
trate, 4 1 have just heard from one of 
my men that the Lady Satanais has 
visited her sister and has taken her de¬ 
parture ; and we may therefore now 
proceed to the removal of our prisoner.’ 

‘Yes, there is no longer any cause 
for delay,' responded the venerable 
functionary. 

‘The Lady Satanais !’ ejaculated De 
Colmar, now recovering from the stu¬ 
por of ineffable wonderment into which 
he was at first thrown by the intelli¬ 
gence that the Daughter of Satan had 
visited the inn. ‘ Is it possible that she 
has been here ?’ 

‘Not ten minutes have elapsed since 
she took her departure,’ replied the of¬ 
ficer. 

‘ I must see the Lady Gloria—I must 
see her alone for a few moments !’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar. * But it will be 
only consistent with propriety if your 
worship would request her to grant me 
an interview, which, under present cir¬ 
cumstances, may prove painful to her.’ 

* I will repair at once to the prisoner’s 
chamber,’ said the magistrate/ ‘ and as¬ 
certain whether she will see you for a 
few minutes, previous to her departure 
hence.’ 

And the old man quitted the room, 
the officer remaining till his return, in 
order to see whether any farther delay 
was to take place ere the removal of the 
Lady Glory to the prison of the adja¬ 
cent market-town. 

During the temporary absence of the 
magistrate, Sir Ernest de Colmar fell 
into a deep reverie; and Angela, from 


whose bosom a profound sigh had es¬ 
caped, when she witnessed the emotion 
he had experienced at the mention of 
the Daughter of Satan’s name, and of 
her visit, to the inn,—the gentle Angela, 
we say, contemplated the knight with 
profound and mournful interest from 
behind the bars of her steel burgonet. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, 
and the magistrate made his appearance 
in a state of alarming excitement, and 
leading in Beatrice and Linda, each of 
whom he grasped tightly by the wrist. 

But upon the countenance of the 
handmaidens there was an expression 
of ineffable triumph mingled with joy ; 
and it was evident that they cared little 
or nothing for any peril which might 
seem to menace themselves. 

* What, in heaven’s name, is the mat¬ 
ter ?’ demanded the Taborite officer, im¬ 
patiently. 

‘ Our prisoner—the Lady Gloria—has 
fled !’ exclaimed the magistrate, in a tone 
of wrathful excitement; ‘ the murder¬ 
ess has escaped !* 


CHAPTER LX. 

LINDA AND BEATRICE.-THE JOURNEY 

CONTINUED. 

Ejaculations of astonishment burst 
from the lips of the Taborite officer and 
Angela Wildon ; and the sensation thus 
produced by the intelligence of Gloria's 
flight prevented any one from observing 
that Sir Ernest de Colmar had not ma¬ 
nifested a kindred feeling of surprise ; 
for, as the reader cannot fail to bear in 
mind, the knight was in a measure pre¬ 
pared for some such announcement as 
that which had just been made. 

The magistrate, forcing Linda and 
Beatrice into the room, closed the door, 
exclaiming, ‘ This affair must be inves¬ 
tigated to the very bottom, and those 
who have assisted the guilty woman in 
evading the grasp of justice, shall assu¬ 
redly meet with condign punishment.’ 

‘ But has your worship adopted any 
measures to recapture the fugitive?’ in¬ 
quired the Taborite lieutenant. 

‘No, forsooth !* ejaculated the old 
functionary. ‘ The sudden discovery of 
the prisoner’s flight so bewildered all 
my ideas that I thought not of such a 
proceeding.* 

4 1 will, then, at once despatch my 
troopers in all directions,’ said the of- 
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ficer; *nnd we will do our best to re¬ 
take the fugitive.’ 

1 One moment !* cried the magistrate, 
detaining the officer as he was about to 
quit the room. * Have ihe kindness to 
send hither those men who have per¬ 
formed the part of sentinels in respect 
to the Lady Gloria; for it is necessary 
that I should not only receive their tes¬ 
timony, but likewise ascertain whether 
they be in any way implicated in her 
flight.’ 

‘Your instructions shall be duly at¬ 
tended to,’ replied the lieutenant; and 
with these words he hastened from the 
room. 

For a few minutes there was a pro¬ 
found silence in that apartment; but at 
length the magistrate, addressing him¬ 
self to Linda and Beatrice, said in a tone 
of mingled menace and reproach, ‘Have 
you well reflected, young maidens, that 
by persisting in a refusal to give any ac¬ 
count, of the means by which your mis¬ 
tress escaped, you are only aggravating 
the offence of your complicity and con¬ 
nivance therein ?’ 

‘Not from any motives of disrespect 
towurds your worship, are we thus si¬ 
lent,’ observed Linda, in a mild but firm 
tone. 

* Nor would we have your worship 
believe that we experience any impro¬ 
per or unworthy feeling in reference to 
the dreadful deed which has caused so 
much affliction and excitement,’ added 
Beatrice. * Profoundly do we deplore 
the appalling tragedy—but at the same 
time we are convinced that, were the 
truth fully known, immense extenua¬ 
tion would be discrvered on behalf of 
our unfortunate mistress.’ 

* And is the truth thus fully known 
to you ? ’ inquired the magistrate, his 
tone and manner relaxing in their seve¬ 
rity : for ho was naturally of a kind dis¬ 
position, and when the fits* feelings of 
anger were somewhat subdued, he could 
not help experiencing a sentiment of 
admiration with regard to the fidelity 
and devotedness of the two damsels to¬ 
wards their mistress. 

♦The circumstances attendant upon J 
the deplorable tragedy are all unknown 
to us,’ said Beatrice, in answer to the 
query put by the venerable functionary: 

* but we imagine ourselves to be suffi- 1 
ciently acquainted with our beloved mis- 1 
tress to justify the positive averment 
that no human patience nor endurance 
could have remained proof against the 
provocation afforded by the page who 


thus invoked by his own conduct a ter¬ 
rible chastisement.’ 

While Beatrice was yet speaking, the 
Taborite officer returned to the parlor, 
followed by four of his soldiers. These 
were the men who had done duty as 
sentinels—two of them beneath the win¬ 
dows of Gloria’s chamber, and two in 
the passage. 

The magistrate proceeded to examine 
them ; and it soon appeared that the 
two who had successively mounted 
guard under the casement, were totally 
unable to throw any light upon the sub¬ 
ject. They were accordingly ordered 
to withdraw ; and the magistrate theu 
turned towards the Taborite who had 
performed the duty of first sentinel in 
the passage communicating with the 
chamber whence the Daughter of Glory 
had escaped. 

This individual declared that he had 
some conversation with Linda relative 
to the two sisters, Satanais and Gloria; 
and he observed that the young maiden 
had purposely thrown open the door of 
the apartment to allow him an opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining a view of her mistress, 
affirmed most positively that to the best 
of his knowledge the Lady Satanais did 
not enter the chamber during the peri¬ 
od that he was upon guard; but, upon 
being closely pressed by the magistrate, 
he would not undertake to swear upon 
his cross handled sword that SafanaLr 
could not possibly have glided unofc. 
served into the room while he was dis¬ 
coursing with Linda. 

Gondibert, the second sentinel, was 
next examined ; and he deposed to the 
effect that a conversation had likewise 
taken place between him and Linda in 
respect to the Lady Satanais and the 
Lady Gloria : that in the course of this 
conversation, Linda had informed him 
that Satanais was at that very moment 
with her sister: that Linda had even 
appeared surprised that he had not re¬ 
ceived intelligence of this fact from the 
preceding senlinel; that he had seen 
Satanais come from the chamber, and 
that she had indeed spoken to him; but 
he would swear ns a soldier, a man, and 
a Christian, that he had not seen Gloria 
emerge from the apartment, nor was it 
possible for her to have glided forth 
without being perceived by him. 

The landlord and the landlady were 
now summoned to the room where this 
investigation was taking place ; and they 
were equally unable to throw any light 
upon the mysterious escape of Gloria. 
The landlord declared that he hud en- 
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countered Satanais nt the foot of the 
staircase communicating with the back 
premises of the inn—that having seen 
her once before when the Taborite 
army passed that way, he immediately 
recognised her again—that he accord¬ 
ingly saluted her with deep respect 
and that she. having gracefully acknow¬ 
ledged his courtesy, hurried away. He 
moreover observed that he stood watch¬ 
ing her a few minutes; and that having 
traversed the garden at a rapid pace, 
she disappeared round the angle of the 
adjacent grove. He then hastened to 
communicate the circumstances to his 
wife ; and it appeared that the worthy 
woman was somewhat astonished at the 
mystery attending this visit on the part 
of Satanais, whose arrival at the inn had 
been altogethea unobserved and whose 
departure was effected by the back pre¬ 
mises. 

4 The arrival of the lady may have 
passed unnoticed,’ said the magistrate, 

4 because it is probable that she entered 
the establishuient by the same way in 
which she ultimately quitted it; and it 
seems that her departure would have 
also taken place unobserved, had not 
the landlord been accidentally about to 
ascend that particular staircase nt the 
time. That the Lady Satanais shunned 
observation and acted with studied pre¬ 
caution, is therefore evident,—for it 
would even appear that she must have 
arrived on foot-* 

4 Unless she had a horse concealed in 
the grove, your worship,* said the land¬ 
lord. 

4 Likely enough, nnd perhaps another 
for the use of her sister,’ remarked the 
Taborite officer. 4 But I do not see 
that we are a whit nearer the elucida¬ 
tion of tTio mystery, than wo were 
when your worship commenced the ex¬ 
amination. 

4 1 must frankly admit that such is 
the case.’ observed the magistrate,— 
then, turning with a severe counten¬ 
ance towards Linda and Beatrice, he 
said, 4 Young maidens, I would once 
more appeal to you whether it will not 
be well to make some revelation re¬ 
specting the matter now before me.— 
By your obstinate silence you compro¬ 
mise the characters of others. For 
what view can I possibly take of the 
transaction according to its present 
complexion ? Common sense tells me 
that one of these two sentinels must 
have been bribed to permit the Lady 
Gloria to escape from her apartment.* 

4 O Liudu!’ excluimed Gondibert,— 


4 you are well aware that I am inno¬ 
cent!’ 

‘And you can testify in the same 
tnnnner with regard to myself!’ said the 
first sentinel, in a tone of mingled re¬ 
proach and entreaty. 

4 Hear me, your worship,’ cried Lin¬ 
da, with an air of decision and a voice 
of firmness, 4 these men are innocent! 
Most solemnly do I swear that they are 
innocent! Nay, more, the very con¬ 
versations which I held with them, and 
to which 1 have alluded, formed a por¬ 
tion of that studied plan whereby rny 
beloved mistress was enabled to accom¬ 
plish her escape. With me, then, 
rests all the blame — I alone am guilty f 

_ j 

‘Nay, not you alone , sister,’ said 
Beatrice, throwing herself upon Lin¬ 
da’s bosom, ‘for I was your accomplice, 
and I will share with you any penalties 
that may ensue.’ 

And the beauteous girls remained 
locked for a few moments in a fervent 
embrace, their tears bedewing each 
other’s cheeks, but their eyes looking 
the sunshine of ineffable love and mu¬ 
tual devotodness through those pearly 
showers. 

‘ Behold that touching spectacle !’ ex¬ 
claimed Sir Ernest de Colmar, unable 
to curb his feelings any longer. 4 Will 
your worship persist in the idea of pu¬ 
nishing those amiable maidens,—mere 
girls as they are, — whose only fault 38 
their extreme devotion to their mis¬ 
tress V 

4 It grieves me to do aught that is 
harsh,’ said the magistrate, himself 
deeply affected, 4 but my duty compels 
me to treat these damsels ns the accom- 
plices in a grave offence against justice 
—and, therefore, I have no alternative 

_ i 

But his worship stopped suddenly 
shorr, ns he became aware of the fact 
that Sir Ernest de Colmar was purposely 
causing the talismanic ring upon his 
finger to reflect the rays which the sun 
cast through the window. 

4 Your excellency was about to mako 
some observation V said the venerable 
functionary, recovering his magisterial 
air of dignified calmness and veiling be¬ 
neath this question the real cause of his 
sudden self-interruption. 

‘I was anxious to implore your for¬ 
bearance and mercy on behalf of iheso 
damsels,’ responded De Colmar, once 
more displaying the ring in a significant 
manner. 

The magistrate and the Taborite 
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lieutenant exchanged rapid glances of 
intelligence, which were ns much as to 
say that the Austrian knight was deter¬ 
mined to use his secret talisman for the 
purpose of thwarting the ends of jus¬ 
tice in every way, but that there was 
no alternative save to submit to the ma¬ 
gic influence which thus amounted to 
an imperious necessity. At the same 
time, the magistrate did not choose to 
suffer the uninitiated to perceive how or 
by whom lie was thus driven to the 
adoption of a course so opposite to the 
one which he hud previous!}' seemed 
determined to pursue ; and therefore, 
assuming all the air of a man who is 
acting solely in obedience to his own 
impulses, he said, »Young damsels, 
oir Ernest de Colmar shall not prove 
himself the only individual present who 
compassionates the position in which 
you huve placed yourselves. It would 
sorely grieve me to doom such artless 
and inexperienced maidens to the con¬ 
tamination of a gaol; and I, therefore, 
reJease you from custody on the pay¬ 
ment of one ounce of gold as a fine to 
the established Government of Bohe¬ 
mia.* 

1 ^ ie decision of your worship com- 
mands alike admiration and gratitude/ 
said De Colmar; and throwing down a 
quantity of gold pieces upon the table, 
he exclaimed,—‘Behold double the 
amount of the sum wherein these mai¬ 
dens are mulcted; and the surplussage 
your worship can devote to some chari¬ 
table purpose/ 

Linda and Beatrice both expressed 
their thanks to the venerable function¬ 
ary for his lenient decision; and their 
heartfelt gratifude was then poured 
foith to Sir Ernest de Colmar for the 
generous interference he had exercised 
m their behalf. 

The magistrate, the Taborite officer, 
the sennaels, the landlord, and the land¬ 
lady now withdrew; and Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, Angela Wildon, and the two 
handmaidens remained together in the 
parlor of the hostel. 

Whither are you going, young 
damsels? and what course have ye 

soeV nS 1 tl U i Ct ? d by your mistress topur- 

f w" Sked 1 16 

e have to entreat a continuation 


„f ,, « oouunuation 

ot your excellency’s protection and es¬ 
cort, precisely the same as if our mis¬ 
tress were still with us,’ was the an¬ 
swer given by Linda; ‘and we have 


your excellency will likewise have some 
communication mnde to you.’ 

‘Under these circumstances,’ ex- 
clnimed De Colmar, ‘let us continue 
our journey so soon ns I have given 
orders for the decent interment of the 
luckless boy who met his death last 
mght/ 

The necessary arrangements for the 
murdered youth’s funeral were accord¬ 
ingly made with the landlord ; and at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon the 
travellers, consisting of the knight, An¬ 
gela, the damsels, and the two grooms 
recommenced their journey along the 
great southern road leading direct for 
the bohemian frontier and towards the 
Duchy of Austria. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the 
party halted at another wnj r -side inn • 
and having partaken of refreshments’ 
the travellers retired to their respective 
chambers, with the intention of rising 
early to resume their journey. 

Sleep did not, however, readily visit 
the eyes of Sir Ernest de Colmar, al¬ 
though he was well wearied both in 
body and mind. The recent adventures 
with Gloria haunted him like a band of 
evil spirits; and again and again did he 
deplore the destiny which had to such 
extent linked certain circumstances of 
to life with those of her own romantic 
and spell-bound existence. 

But as he lay in his sleepless couch 
reviewing all the incidents of the last 
aur and twenty hours, he could not 
help dwelling with sentiments of min¬ 
gled amazement and suspicion upon 
certain facts which were now upper¬ 
most in his memory. 

For when Sutannis had penetrated 
into his bed-chamber at the Golden 
ralcon, on the memorable night of his 
duel with the sable foemun of the 
heath, she had declared that she was 
about to proceed to her own far-off 
chme and that she had come to bid him 
farewell for ever! And yet she had 
this day re-appeared at a place only 
twelve hours’ distance from the Bohe¬ 
mian capital. This was strange, unac¬ 
countable ! Then again, Gloria had 
assured him during their ride on the 
previous day that she had received no 
intelligence of Satanais since the de¬ 


parture of the latter from Prague a 
week previously; and notwithstanding, 
this averment, it was clear that the sis- 


been assured that within twentv fmir j ave comn . lunic ated, since 
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Colmar, this appointment was arranged 
previously to the departure of Satanais 
from Prague; and it might, therefore, 
be substantially true that no correspon¬ 
dence had passed between the sisters 
since that departure. Nevertheless, 
granting this hypothesis to be true, 
wherefore should Gloria have withheld 
from him the fact that she expected to 
meet her sister at the very hostel where 
they had halted at the conclusion of 
their first day’s journey? Ah! could 
he not account for Gloria’s silence on 
that head ? was he not aware that Glo¬ 
ria loved him, and that she was perhaps 
jealous of her sister ? 

All these thoughts were passing 
slowly through the brain of Sir Ernest 
de Colmar; and the bewildering ex¬ 
citement which they produced effectu¬ 
ally maintained slumber at a distance. 

But at length a partial drowsiness be¬ 
gan to steal slowly over him ; and his 
eye-lids were gradually weighing down, 
when a sound as of the rustling of fe¬ 
male raiment caused him to start sud¬ 
denly ; and—O joy !—the splendid Sa¬ 
tanais was before him ! 


CHAPTER LXI. 

THE DARK HOURI. 

Yes —by the light of the lamp which 
was burning in the room, did Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar behold the Daughter of 
Satan approaching his couch. 

She was attired in that garb which 
she wore when the Austrian first be¬ 
came acquainted with her at the Tabo- 



corsage to which the splendid contours 
imparted their well-defined inflections: 
and the lappels of the small sleeves 
hung over the upper portions of those 
arms which were modelled with so ad¬ 
mirable a symmetry. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the throat and the 
splendor of the arching neck : no sculp¬ 
tural perfection could transcend the ex¬ 
quisite slope of the full plump shoul¬ 
ders and the statuesque shape and out¬ 
line of the back. 

And over those shoulders, and upon 
the bosom of rich proportions, flowed 
the massive tresses of that hair which 
though of ebon blackness, was neverthe¬ 
less lustrous with the sheen of its own 
natural gloss,—tresses whose velvet 


smoothness, silken softness, and luxu¬ 
riant thickness, formed a covering of 
that beauteous head such as no earthly 
diadem could equal—no imperial crown 
excel! 

A smile played upon the countenance 
which this flood of raven hair enframed 
— that countenance which was made up 
of the most faultless features lighted by 
the finest eyes that ever formed the 
windows of an impassioned woman’s 
soul. Great heaven ! when we think 
of the splendor of those eyes and look 
back at our several attempts to convey 
an idea of their glory to the comprehen¬ 
sion of our renders—when we feel our 
imagination sinking, dazzled and bewil¬ 
dered, even from the ideal which itself 
has created, —and when we vainly seek 
for terms adequate to explain our notion 
of the supernal lustre which at times 
shone with an overpowering steadiness 
in those large black orbs, and at other 
moments vibrated like a star,—when 
we reflect upon all this and experience 
the poverty of the human language to 
do justice to the theme, it appears to us 
as if we had been soaring on eagle 
pinion, towards the sun, but had fallen 
back upon the earth, baffled and wing- 
weary from the adventurous flight. 

We have spited, in one of the earliest 
chapters of our Pile, that the whole iris 
of the Daughter of Satan’s eyes was so 
dark as to leave the pupil undefined— 
or, in other words, that each orb seem¬ 
ed one large, black, but glowing pupil. 
Such was indeed the case ; and so in¬ 
tense, so powerful, so supernatural was 
the light which shone in these lamps of 
sable glass, that the effect was a splen¬ 
dor the most overwhelming, and a mag¬ 
nificence the most portentous. But then 
the full force and power of these buru- 
ing orbs was subdued by the lashes that 
were of unusual length and thickness; 
and when the looks of the mysterious 
lady were bent downward, her eyes 
seemed like diamonds shining from be¬ 
neath a covering of biack gauze. 

On the present occasion the lustre of 
those wondrous orbs were even still 
more subdued by the ineffable tender¬ 
ness which filled them, and which was 
akin to the smile whose seductive soft¬ 
ness played upon the bright scarlet lips, 
between which the teeth shone like 
| orient pearls. 

Imagination can conceive naught more 
picturesque, nothing more romantic, 
than the appearance of this being, whose 
| raiment was so fanciful, and whose 
beauty was of that dark splendor, which 
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made her seem the goddess of night 
surrounded by a halo of the moon’s sil¬ 
ver effulgence, and concentrating in her 
eyes the glory of the lightning! To 
her knees descended the crimson petti¬ 
coat which displayed all the lower part 
of the legs, save and except in so much 
as they were encircled with the various- 
colored ribands, which rather set off 
than concealed the robust symmetry of 
the limbs, and the pure transparent olive 
of the flesh. Her whole figure had a 
gentle and only just perceptible undulat¬ 
ing motion, ns she slowly traversed the 
apartment, and approached the couch 
in which Sir Ernest de Colmar raised 
himself upon his arm to contemplate 
the romantic being, ignorant whether 
she were indeed Satanais, or merely a 
vision come to cheat him with its bliss¬ 
ful but delusive presence! 

‘ My friend—my champion—my de¬ 
liverer, behold me once again !’ spoke 
that voice whose harmony of golden 
richness seemed to pour like a flood of 
beatific ecstacy into the soul of Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar ; and advancing close up 
to the side of the couch, she laid her 
hand upon his own, while her looks 
were fixed on his countenance with an 
expression of ineffable tenderness. 

* Is it indeed you, Satanais? or am I 
the object of a delicious hallucination ?* 
said De Colmar, seizing the hand that 
was placed in contact with his own, and 
pressing it to his lips; then still retain¬ 
ing it in his fervid grasp, and feeling it 
warm and trembling, he exclaimed in a 
paroxysm of transcendent rapture, ‘Oh! 
yes, it is indeed thou, Satanais—beauti¬ 
ful and beloved Satanais! and it is no 
delusive vision that steals thus myste¬ 
riously upon my ravished senses. But 
how comest thou hither? and where¬ 
fore hast thou come ? Is the spell brok¬ 
en—that infernal spell which enjoined 
that I should behold thee no more?— 
and wast thou deceived in the expecta¬ 
tion that thy destiny impelled thee back 
to thy native land in the far-off east.?’ 

4 The questions which you have put 
so rapidly, Ernest,’ said the darkly 
splendid being, 4 remind me that we 
have much to converse upon ; and I have 
not yet implored your pardon for thus 
intruding upouyour presence at an hour 
so untimely, and iu a manner so un 
seemly.’ 

* O, Satanais ! can you even for a sin¬ 
gle moment believe that it is necessary 
to demand my pardou for thus confer¬ 
ring so unexpected a boon upon me ? 
*Tia V continued Do Colmar, in a tone 


I of impassioned enthusiasm, 4 who should 
pour forth the most fervent gratitude 
for the happiness which your presence 
infuses into my soul.’ 

4 Oh! then,* cried Satanais, her rich 
voice swelling like the majestic sympho¬ 
ny of a hymn, 4 j'ou entertain towards 
me the same sentiments which you ex¬ 
pressed on that night when I visited 
your chamber at the Golden Falcon?* 
and as she thus spoke, her whole coun¬ 
tenance lighted up wi«h joy and triumph, 
and the splendor of her looks became so 
mysteriously mingled alike with the 
softness and the fervor of love, that ne¬ 
ver had she exercised so complete an 
empire and so despotic a power over 
the soul of the Austrian warrior. 4 But 
do you remember all that you said to 
me on that memorable night?* she de¬ 
manded, with an abruptness that cut 
short the response he was about to give; 
4 do you recollect that you avowed feel¬ 
ings stronger than those of friendship, 
and sentiments more tender tliun those 
of fraternity?* 

4 Yss; not a word ever brenthed by 
my lips in thine ears, has been forgot¬ 
ten by me,* exclaimed De Colmar: nor 
do I wish to recall one single syllable of 
all that I may have thus said to thee, 
thou being of matchless beauty and irre¬ 
sistible fascinations ! * 

4 Then you love me, Ernest?’ she 
said, after a brief pause, and lowering 
her voice to a murmur that was soft and 
musical as a rippling stream—while her 
looks were fixed with fond intentness 
upon his countenance. 

4 Oil! can you doubt it?—have you 
ever doubted it ) ’ exclaimed De Colmar 
completely hurried away by the tide of 
impassioned feeling, and irresistibly 
enthralled by the magic influence of 
that beauty which he contemplated and 
those looks which pourecl floods of pas¬ 
sion in unto his soul’s profoundest re¬ 
cesses. 

44 No—I do not doubt your love for 
me , with my dark complexion and my 
hair black as the wing of night,” was 
the singular observation which Satanais 
made in a musing tone, ns she stood by 
the bed with one hand fast locked in 
both those of De Colmar; then, for 
nearly a minute did she remain motion¬ 
less as a statue and with her looks ab¬ 
sorbed in an intent contemplation of the 
Knight’s handsome countenance. 

And he gave back that long, profound, 
impassioned gaze;—and as his eyes 
thus embraced all the splendid charms 
1 of the face which looked down upon 
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his own, he felt a flood of elysian rapture 
flowing steadily in unto his heart’s re¬ 
servoirs, and thence branching oft in 
every direction throughout his entire 
being. 

‘Yes, you love me, with my olive 
skin and my tresses dark as ebony,’ re¬ 
sumed Satanais, after a long pause, and 
again speaking with an abstraction of 
manner which seemed to indicate that 
she was rather communing aloud with 
herself than addressing her observations 
directly and purposely to De Colmar; 
‘you love me, with my complexion of 
bistre and my hair of raven blackness! 
Oh ! how singular is the passion of love 
—how eccentric, how capricious ! But 
still you do love me,’ she exclaimed, 
suddenly awakening from that deep 
pre-occupation in which the peculiar 
nature of her thoughts had for nearly a 
minute held her ; ‘ yes, you do love me 
—and that avowal ought to make me 
happy ! Happy—oh ! yes, I might be 
happy yet-’ 

But suddenly checking herself with a 
species of convulsive start, such as one 
gives when stopping 6hort on the brink 
of a precipice to which the unconscious 
steps have advanced during a profound 
reverie, Satanais averted her counte¬ 
nance and pressed one of her hands to 
her brow, still abandoning the other to 
the hold of Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

‘ Merciful heaven ! you aro unhappy, 
Satanais !’ exclaimed the knight, draw¬ 
ing her suddenly towards him by the 
hand which he thus retained in his 
own. 

‘ No—no,’ she cried, abruptly disen¬ 
gaging herself from his grasp; then, as 
if instantaneously repenting the move¬ 
ment, she threw her arms around his 
neck and burst into a flood of tears. 

‘ Beloved Satanais, weep not—oh ! 
weep not, I implore you !’ said Do Col¬ 
mar, ns he strained her to his breast, 
and covered her cheeks, her lips, and 
her brow with kisses. 

* Alas ! alas ! must I not weep for that 
appalling destiny which has led to so 
much crime?’ she exclaimed, in a tone 
of passionate impetuosity. ‘Yes, lam 
unhappy, Ernest; and 1 should be re¬ 
duced to the blackest despair, were it 
not for this love of thine which beams 
upon me, like the ineffable star of hope 
through the dense cloud that envelopes 
my soul!' 

‘ Oh ! I can understand you full well, 
too well,’ said Do Colmar, in a tone of 
the deepest sympathy ; * your heart is 


rent, and your tears fall on behalf of 
your sister Gloria!’ 

‘Yes; and therefore you cannot won¬ 
der that I am unhappy, nor blame mo if 
I weep!’ murmured Satanais, gently 
disengaging herself from De Colmar’s 
arms, and taking a seat by the side of 
the couch, but still leaving her hand in 
his grasp. ‘ The terrible fatality which 
attached itself to me, and from which 
your noble generosity achieved my 
emancipation, appears to have fastened 
upon the footsteps of my devoted sister. 
Satan, in surrendering his claim upon 
me, has doubtless resolved to enmesh 
her in those toils which shall make her 
his own. In abandoning the service of 
heaven, the unhappy Gloria has been 
hurried by an evil influence into that of 
hell; and, a Daughter of Glory only in 
name, she has become a Daughter of 
Satan in stern reality. But you, my 
generous-hearted Ernest, you do not 
think the worse of me on account of my 
sister’s crimes?’ suddenly demanded 
Satanais, fixing her looks, which were 
full of unspeakable tenderness, upon the 
Austrian knight. 

‘ Already have I given Gloria an as¬ 
surance which her sisterly solicitude 
required on your behalf,’ said De Col¬ 
mar; 4 and that assurance was to the ef¬ 
fect that I am too just to confound the 
deeds of one with those of another.’ 

4 Yes, Gloria told me that you had 
given utterance to that generous senti¬ 
ment,’ murmured Satanais, with an in¬ 
creasing fondness in the ardor of her 
looks ; 4 but I was anxious to receive the 
same assurance from your own lips.— 
And, oh ! my noble-hearted champion, 
my chivalrous friend, my beloved Er¬ 
nest, I thank thee for this proof of good 
feeling towards me ?’ she exclaimed, 
lavishing upon the knight the tenderest 
caresses. 

* O Satanais, thou art mine, and I am 
thine !’ he said, in a deep voice, which 
bespoke the concentration of indescri¬ 
bable emotions ; for his senses were in¬ 
toxicated, as it were, by the influence 
which that splendid creature’s beauty 
and fascinations shed upon him, her 
whole being appearing to breathe a per¬ 
fume of love, and to exhale a soft volup¬ 
tuousness ineffably melting and tender. 

4 What mean you, Ernest,’ she asked, 
in a voice that was tremulous and low, 
as her eyes filled with a delicious lan- 
gor, which for a few instants almost 
completely snbdued their supernal lus¬ 
tre ; 4 what mean you by declaring that 
thou art mine and that I am thine V 
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‘ I mean that I love thee, Satanais, 
and I believe that thou Iovest me in re¬ 
turn,’ exclaimed De Colmar, absorbed in 
the contemplation of that splendid coun¬ 
tenance, which was not averted from 
the ardor of his looks, nor drawn back 
from the pressure of his lips. ‘Yes, I 
love thee, my beauteous one, and it was 
because I loved thee so tenderly and so 
well, that the Enemy of Mankind was 
enabled to conquer me in the fight. But 
tell me, Satanais—tell me,’ he cried, his 
glance and manner alike denoting a sud¬ 
den uneasiness ; ‘tell me how it is that 
you are enabled to visit me here this 
night, and how I can thus receive thee 
without infringing those condition, the 
violation of which, meseems, must either 
consign thee back to the thrall of Satan, 
or else place me in his power beyond all 
possibility of redemption ?’ 

‘ Do you not remember, Ernest,’ ask¬ 
ed the lady, whose countenance was 
now so near his own that her fragrant 
breath fanned his cheek, and her glossy 
tresses touched his dark brown hair,— 

‘ do you not remember, Ernest, that on 
the memorable night of your combat 
with Satan, when I visited you in your 
chamber at the inn, I explained that my 
presence then and there was permitted 
by a power superior to the one which 
the result of that conflict had made the 
arbiter of your destiny ? And do you 
now require to be told that the will of 
lienven dominates over the mandates of 
hell, and that the breath of the Almighty 
can in a moment destroy all the stupen¬ 
dous fabrics of infamy, oppression, or 
injustice, which Satan may have em¬ 
ployed whole centuries to build up ?— 
Surely, then, this omnipotent power can 
overrule that evil influence which the 
Enemy of Mankind may impart to your 
destiny; and if it should seem good to 
heaven that one or all of the conditions 
imposed upon you by Satan, should be 
broken, then will you assuredly be pro¬ 
tected and guarded against any danger¬ 
ous consequences. For where the lin¬ 
ger of Providence is apparent, there Sa¬ 
tan dares not interfere; and even if the 
strongest chains which hell’s power ever 
forged were cast around your limbs, 
they would fall away like scorched 
threads beneath the glance of the Al¬ 
mighty. Hence, therefore, my beloved 
Ernest,.may’st thou comprehend how it 
is that instead of being forced to retrace 
my way to the far-olf land of my birth, I 
I am permitted on certain terms to en¬ 
joy the freedom of my own will; and 
lionce also is it that two of the four con¬ 


ditions imposed upon thee by Satan are 
already counteracted by a superior in¬ 
fluence.’ 

‘And which are these two condi¬ 
tions?’ asked De Colmar, almost as 
much bewildered by the mysterious 
language as he was intoxicated by the 
beauty and. the impassioned looks of 
the romantic being who sate by the side 
of his couch. 

‘ The two conditions which no longer 
bind thee, and from which thou art ef¬ 
fectually released,’ answered Satanais, 

‘ are those which bound thee to conduct 
Gloria to Vienna, and forbade thee from 
beholding me again.’ 

‘ Heaven be thanked for removing the 
latter injunction!’ exclaimed De Col¬ 
mar, in a tone of enthusiasm mingled 
with a certain amount of superstitious 
awe ; for, in order that nothing might 
be wanting to invest Satanais with as 
profound a romantic mystery and as 
wild an interest as possible, it became 
evident to our hero that she received 
secret inspirations from heaven, oven 
as she was lately the child and the 
doomed instrument of hell. 

‘ Yes, I am permitted to behold thee 
again, my Ernest,’ she murmured, the 
fond ardor of her caresses speedily dis¬ 
sipating the superstitious feeling which 
had sprung up for a moment in De Col¬ 
mar’s mind. 

‘ But you mentioned that it was only 
on certain terms that you are relieved 
from the influence of that mysterious 
and preterhuman destiny which at first 
appeared to be urging thee towards thy 
native orient clime ?’ 

Such is indeed the truth,’ was the 
lady’s response to that question on the 
part of the knight; ‘ but those terms— 
those conditions are already fulfilled,’ 
she added, in a tone of mingled joy and 
triumph ; ‘and not many minutes have 
elapsed since I received the assurance 
thereof.’ 

‘ Then thou art now emancipated al¬ 
together from any influence which is 
displeasing to thee?’ exclaimed De 
Colmar, in a tone of the most fervid 
satisfaction. 

Yes, so long as I enjoy thy love,’ 
was the murmuring response,’ accom¬ 
panied by a look which inundated the 
warrior’s soul with a flood of ecstatic 
feeling ; then, after a long pause, dur¬ 
ing which their eyes appeared to blend 
their spirits in a warm and delicious 
transfusion, Satanais observed, ‘Oh! 
it is evident that your existence and 
mine have become wondrously inter- 
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woven, and that the two threads of the 
skein must be yet more closely knit ere 
our destiny be fulfilled. Now you gaze 
upou me with astonishment, and per¬ 
haps your looks will grow full of indig¬ 
nation and annoyance ere I conclude 
the remarks which I am at present 
bound to make.’ 

* Indignation and annoyance at any¬ 
thing you may say !’ ejaculated De Col¬ 
mar ; no, no—it were impossible that I 
could experience such sentiments with 
regard to my well-beloved Satanais !’ 

And, drawing her head towards him, 
he kissed her moist, red lips with such 
impassioned ardor that her blood ran 
like lightning in her veins, and the rich 
carnation deepened to its intensest hue 
upon her cheeks, and her bosom palpi¬ 
tated violently against his chest. But 
suddenly disengaging herself from this 
dangerous embrace, and with her whole 
frame vibrating and trembling beneath 
the influence of those glowing emotions 
from the perils of which she was thus 
abruptly inspired with the presence ol 
mind sufficient to save herself, starting 
to her feet, smoothing down her glossy 
sable hair, and then laying her hand 
softly upon his own, she said with all 
the most melting, winning, touching 
softness of her golden voice, 4 The 
terms upon which I am enabled to en¬ 
joy perfect freedom in respect to my 
movements, and to settle where I choose 
or ^proceed whithersoever my fancy 
may lead me, those terms are that I 
should possess the love of a Christian 
warrior who never loved before !’ 

4 And that love is indeed thine, O my 
Satanais !’ exclaimed De Colmar, once 
more seizing her hand and pressing it 
to her lips. 

A long pause then ensued, during 
which Satanais remained standing by 
the side of the couch, gazing down 
upon the handsome features of the 
warrior, whose face was now upturned 
towards her own ; and inexpressible 
indeed were the profound tenderness 
and the fervid devotion which filled that 
absorbing contemplation on either side. 

The lustre of the lamp shone in such 
a manner upon Satanais as to display 
the flowing outlines from her splendid 
proportions; and the tall, elegant, 
graceful form whose rich contours were 
thus voluptuously profiled in the mel¬ 
low light, appeared something more 
than human indeed as its statuesque 
beauty of shape and superb length of 
limb were set off to such advantage by 
the picturesque garb which she wore. 


And as De Colmar gazed up fondly into 
her countenance, and then suffered his 
looks to wander slowly over her magni¬ 
ficent figure, he felt his heart stirred by 
emotions of the liveliest rapture; and, 
yielding at length to the influence of 
those feelings which thus hurried him 
along, and which he could not have re¬ 
sisted even had he become suddenly 
aware that they were precipitating him 
onward to destruction, he exclaimed, 

* Satanais, tell me, my well-beloved, 
wilt thou become my wife?’ 

At these words he felt her hand 
tremble in his own—he observed her 
entire frame quiver, as it were, with 
the strength of powerful emotions pass¬ 
ing through it and agitating her to the 
very deepest confines of her being, and 
he was dazzled and bewildered for a 
few moments by the looks which Sata¬ 
nais cast upon him and wherein the 
wildness of joy and the delirium of tri¬ 
umph were mingled with the fervor of 
passion and the tenderness of gratitude. 

4 Will I become your wife !’ at length 
she exclaimed, in an almost hysterical 
outburst of ecstncy; and sinking upon 
her knees by the bed-side, she glued 
her lips for nearly a minute to De Col¬ 
mar’s hand, her eyes all the while pour¬ 
ing floods of unspeakable feeling into 
the depths of his soul. 

4 Yes, will you become my wife, Sa¬ 
tanais ?’ again demanded our hero, 
whose senses appeared to be steeped in 
the bliss of paradise. 4 But first,’ he 
exclaimed ere the dark houri had time 
to reply, 4 tell me whether John Zitzka 
has ever made any particular communi¬ 
cation to you concerning myself?’ 

4 Many and many admirable things 
has he said in your favor, Ernest,’ re¬ 
plied the Daughter of Satan ; 4 but I do 
not comprehend to what particular 
statement you may allude-’ 

4 Enough, Satanais, enough !’ cried 
the warrior, a peculiar expression, of 
satisfaction and delight overspreading 
his countenance. 4 1 see that every¬ 
thing on this point is us I could wish it 
to be,’ he observed in a musing tone to 
himself; then fixing this eyes fondly 
upon the dark houri, he added, O, Sa¬ 
tanais, I love you devotedly—devotedly, 
i because I know that you love me for my 
: own sake only !’ 

4 Were you the meanest mendicant 
upon the face of the earth,’ cried Sata¬ 
nais in a tone of gushing enthusiasm, 
4 1 should love thee as 1 now love ; and 
wert thou a prince I could not love thee 
more!’ 
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4 Then again do I ask thoe, my beau¬ 
teous Satanais,* said the knight, his 
adoring looks still dwelling upon her 
countenance, 4 will thou become my 
wife ?’ 

4 1 will,’ she answered in a tone of 
the deepest feeling; and, as she con¬ 
tinued upon her knees by the side of 
the couch, she reposed her cheek upon 
the hand of her lover. 4 But have you 
well reflected, Ernest,’ she asked, in a 
soft and melting voice, 4 upon this pro¬ 
posal which you have made me ? Re¬ 
member that you are an Austrian knight, 
and that I belong to a far-off clime, that 
you may have noble connexions and 
powerful friends, whereas I have but a 
poor heart-broken sister, already brand¬ 
ed as a murderess-’ 

4 1 will ensure her safety, if it be not 
already accomplished,’ said De Colmar, 

4 and I will give her one of my own es¬ 
tates, where there is a secluded man¬ 
sion in which she can pass the remain¬ 
der of her days in peace and peni¬ 
tence.’ 

4 Generous man !’ exclaimed Satanais, 
melting into tears of gratitude, 4 how 
noble is your heart! But Gloria’s 
safety is ensured, and she is already on 
her way towards the oriental clime of 
our birth, where she will henceforth 
fix her residence and whence she will 
never,—never come back. We have 
parted, that dear but guilty sister and 
myself,’ added Satanuis, in a tone which 
was scarcely audible, 4 and our farewells 
were breathed with the conviction that 
wo should meet no more in this world. 
But let me again revert to the topic 
which is now of most touching interest, 
at least to myself; and let me remind 
you that your connexions and friends 
may not approve of the choice you have 
made.’ 

4 Ah ! you have naught to fear upon 
that head, my Satanais, exclaimed Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, his handsome coun¬ 
tenance lighting up with a glow of 
pride, ‘and perhaps in becoming my 
wife-But no, the secret shall re¬ 

main mine for the present, and the sur¬ 
prise will be a meet recompense for 
that disinterested affection which you 
bear me,’ he added, in a musing tone 
which became inaudible to the lady ere 
he had concluded the sentence. 

4 Almost at the same instant, the 
lamp began to flicker with approaching 
extinction; and Satanais, suddenly 
starting to her feet, bent over the 
knight, imprinted a long, fervid, and de¬ 
licious kiss upon his lips; and, pressing 


his hand with kindred warmth of pas¬ 
sion, said, 4 1 must now leave thee, my 
well beloved Ernest, my intended hus¬ 
band ! Linda and Beatrice are already 
acquainted with my presence at this 
inn, and it was through them that I 
learnt where your chamber was situat¬ 
ed. To their room I shall now pro¬ 
ceed ; and in the morning I shall be 
prepared to accompany thee on thy 
journey towards the Austrian frontier.’ 

4 No travelling companion could pos¬ 
sibly prove more welcome, Satanais,* 
returned the knight; ‘and the moment 
we shall have crossed the frontier,—at 
the very first town we reach, the bless¬ 
ing of the church shall be pronounced 
upon our union.’ 

4 Oh ! then I shall be overwhelmed 
with the flood of a happiness which ap¬ 
pears too glorious to be otherwise than 
a dream,’ exclaimed the dark houri,— 
and once more bestowing a tender ca¬ 
ress upon Sir Ernest de Colmar, she 
tripped lightly from the room. 

At the same instant the flame of the 
lamp expired in its socket; and the 
warrior was left in the dark, to the con¬ 
templation of all the varied thoughts 
and feelings which this interview with 
Satanais had left in his mind. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

POOR ANGELA ! 

It was at that solemn and mysterious 
hour when twilight preceding the dawn 
just begins to make things visible, and 
when the objects in a bed-chamber 
seem to stand slowly out as it were 
from a mist, with an effect of a some¬ 
what spectral nature, that Angela Wil- 
don was suddenly awakened from her 
slumbers by an ejaculation which fell 
upon her ears. 

Starting up to a sitting posture in the 
couch, she beheld a tall female form, 
apparelled in dark garments, standing 
by the side of the bod ; and the first 
thought which flashed through the 
brain of the forest-maiden was that 
some grisly tenant of the grave had 
thus risen up to scare or warn her. 

But this was the mere transient idea 
of a mind in which the numbness and 
confusion of half-awakened thoughts 
were struggling with the bewilderment 
occasioned by the sudden apparition, 
whatever it might be ; and the second 
glance which Angela threw upon the 
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object of her evanescent terror, made 
her aware that it wus the countenance 
of the Daughter of Glory that was look¬ 
ing down intently upon her! / 

‘Be silent,—give not vent to either 
alarm or surprise !* said the radiant 
being, in a low, rapid, and imperious 
tone; and withdrawing from Angela’s 
countenance those eyes which shone 
with a preternatural lustre in the midst 
of the twilight obscurity, she swept her 
searching looks around the apartment. 

* Yes, there indeed is the armor which 
you have worn,’ she obseived, in a mus¬ 
ing tone, as her glance settled for a few 
instants upon the panoply, * and I am 
not deceived !’ 

‘Deceived in what, lady?’ inquired 
Angela, timidly, for she did not know 
to what motive to attribute this extra¬ 
ordinary visit on the part of Gloria, and 
she feared lest she was about to bo re¬ 
proached for the part she had played 
concerning the State Prisoners. 4 In 
what respect do you say that you are 
not deceived ?’ again asked Angela, in a 
gentle and conciliatory tone. / 

4 In the fact that you are the unknown 
now travelling with Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar,’ responded the Daughter of Glory, 
in a voice that was sombre, gloomy, and 
almost menacing. ‘But listen to me 
attentively,’ she suddenly resumed, 
after a few moments’ pause, during 
which the forest-maiden was bewilder¬ 
ed what <o think or how to act in re¬ 
spect to Gloria’s presence in hor cham¬ 
ber,— 4 listen to me attentively, I say, 
and interrupt me not! When you 
were rescued from the deep waters of 
the Moldau, my handmaidens succored 
you and my pavilion furnished you a 
couch. Then, in the evening of that 
same day, you were conducted with 
the tenderest care and attention to the 
suite of apartments which had been 
prepared for my reception in the Castle 
of Prague. For several days did you 
sojourn there in my company; and I 
will appeal to you whether I treated 
you with the affection of a friend or 
with the cold ceremony of a mere stran¬ 
ger.’ 

4 Yes, lady, your conduct was most 
kind and most generous towards me,’ 
said Angela, in a low and plaintive tone 
and I am well awaro that you are 
about to tax me with the deepest ingra¬ 
titude ;—or rather, with the basest 
breach of a noble hospitality.’ 

‘ And will not my reproach be just?’ 
asked the Daughter of Gloria, on whose 
sunny hair the pensile streaks of the 


dawn now played through the casement. 

4 For to what purpose did Angela Wil- 
don turn the kindness which she re¬ 
ceived and the confidence reposed in 
her?* continued Gloria, her tone be¬ 
coming gently remonstrative rather 
than sternly severe. 

4 Permit me to offer a few words of 
explanation,* exclaimed the forest-mai¬ 
den, in a tone of mingled entreaty and 
firmness. 4 Particular reasons which I 
shall not pause to describe, prompted 
me to undertake a task which at first 
seemed nearly impossible, and as in¬ 
sane as it was hopeless. This was the 
deliverance of the State Prisoners from 
the Castle of Prague. From my forest 
home I journeyed; and, after many 
delays and some few adventures, I ar¬ 
rived in the Bohemian capital. The 
very next morning, at an early hour, I 
sallied forth from the inn to view that 
dread fortalice in which the noble pri¬ 
soners were confined. The questions 
which I put, with an air of common 
curiosity, to the loiterers and the boat¬ 
men upon the river’s bank, made me 
acquainted with the fact that there was 
a canal entrance into the castle. The 
horrors of legendary lore and the ter¬ 
rors of superstition had invested that 
caverned avenue with a more than com¬ 
mon interest; and thus the men to 
whom I addressed myself, were as com¬ 
municative as their knowledge on the 
subject would permit them to bo. At 
all events I heard enough to . excite 
within me the determination to inspect 
that vaulted river passage; and as the 
tide was very low at the time, I repaired 
at once to the spot. But while toiling 
with difficulty over the huge stones 
which lie at the foot of the castle wall, 
and which the ebb of the Moldau leaves 
bare, I missed my footing, fell into the 
stream, and was instantaneously borne 
away by the current. Sir Ernest do 
Colmar rescued me, and this incident 
made me acquainted witu yourseli 
lady. But if 1 have wearied you with 
all these details, my object has merely 
been to convince you that the release of 
the State Prisoners was not an idea 
suggested by my sojourn in the Castle 
of Prague, but a purpose already set¬ 
tled and firmly rooted in my mind.— 
Were it otherwise, you mi^ht with 
justice accuse me of treachery; but I 
swear to you most solemnly that when 
your hospitality led me to become an 
inmate of the Castlo of Prague, I had 
already been concerting with myself 
how I should obtain admission within 
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its walls. Thus the generous part 
which you played towards me did not 
suggest to me the scheme of liberating 
the prisoners, but merely aided it.’ 

4 And should not that very hospitality 
have disarmed you of your purpose, 
Angela,’ inquired the Daughter of 
Gidry, in a reproachful tone, ‘inasmuch 
as you were aware that General Zitzka 
was my guardian and that I myself be¬ 
longed to the Taborite sect?’ 

4 Lady, I believe and still believe that 
it was not a mere accidental combina¬ 
tion of circumstances .which rendered 
me an inmate of that very castle which 
I so deeply longed to penetrate,’ an¬ 
swered the forest-maiden ; ‘ but I be¬ 
held in that chain of events the hand of 
a providential power which was guid¬ 
ing, succoring, and encouraging me. 
And having, therefore, my settled pur¬ 
pose still in view, surely—surely, dear 
lady, I may be pardoned if I listened 
attentively to all the remarks which 
were made around me during my so¬ 
journ in your apartments at the fortress. 
But whatever your opinion may hence¬ 
forth be concerning me, I do not hesi¬ 
tate to avow the truth—the whole truth 
—-upon the present occasion ; and in 
this spirit do I confess that it was by 
means of the observations I overheard 
and the questions I put, that I learnt 
not only where the State prisoners 
were confined, but likewise an amount 
of topographical knowledge which 
proved of material assistance to me af¬ 
terwards. The watchword, you will 
remember, was duly communicated to 
your ladyship every twenty-four hours, 
and you were accustomed to mention it 
to Linda and Beatrice in case they 
might be challenged by some sentinel 
unacquainted with their persons, while 
rambling about the castle. From their 
lips did I accordingly glean the talis- 
manic passport for the special period 
during which it was available ; and, as¬ 
sisted by all the circumstances which I 
have dotailed, was the liberation of the 
State prisoners effected by my hands.’ 

‘The explanation which you have 
given nie, Angela,’ said the Daughter 
of Glory,’ compols me to view your con¬ 
duct in a far more favorable light. At 
all events, I have heard enough to con¬ 
vince me that the blackest ingratitude 
does not form a feature of your charac¬ 
ter ; and therefore may I expect a ready 
consent on your part to the boon which 
I am about to demand of you.’ 

‘ Speak, lady—hesitate net to put my 
gratitude towards you to tlie test!’ ex¬ 


claimed the forest-maiden, overjoyed 
at the turn which the conversation had 
taken. ‘ And oh ! beliove me/ she con¬ 
tinued in a more solemn tone, « when I 
assure you that profound and sincere is 
the sympathy which 1 entertain towarde 
you—the compassion which I feel for 

you on account of that deed-’ 

4 Oh 1 then you do not believe that I 
am as guilty as circumstances would 
tend to make me appear?’ exclaimed 
Gloria. 

4 1 believe, lady,’ answered the forest 
maiden, 4 that you 4 must have received 
a provocation of so gotlding a nature as 
to triumph over the powers of human 
endurance. For were not this my con¬ 
viction, and did I look upon you as a 
mere cold-blooded murderess—oh ! not 
for an instant should we have held this 
friendly converse together. But uow I 
am reminded to ask you, lady, whether 
it be safe for you to appear at this hos¬ 
tel, which is but half a day’s journey 
distant from the scene of the sad tra¬ 
gedy V 

4 Fear not for me, Angela,’ responded 
Gloria; 4 it is no ordinary influence that 
shields me, no common puissance that 
protects me ! My visit to this inn has 
been paid on your account, and for you 

only ; and hence is it a secret-’ 

4 Ah! lady, fear not that I shnll be¬ 
tray you !’ exclaimed Angela. 4 But the 
boon which you have to ask at my 
hands-’ 

‘Is easily granted/ returned the 
Daughter of Glory. ‘Do you promise 
that you will afford me this proof of 
your gratitude for any kindness which 
you may have received at my hands ? 
But you hesitate—you hesitate,’ ex¬ 
claimed the beauteous lady in a tone of 
feverish excitement; and she put back 
with her dazzling white hand the flood 
of golden tresses which had fallen too 
far over her countenance, and with 
which the glinting sunbeams now ming¬ 
led their nascent glory. 

4 Speak, lady—speak !’ cried Angela, 
hurt by /lie suspicion implied in the 
words which the lovely being had last 
uttered; 4 and fear not that I shall re¬ 
fuse any demand to which in maidenly 
honor and propriety I may assent. Tell 
me, then, without farther dela}', for the 
sun is already rising over the eastern 
hills,—tell me, I say, what is the boon 
which you require V 

4 That you at once separate yourself 
from the company of Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar,’ w T as the Daughter of Glory’s 
prompt reply; and her looks—those 
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overpowering looks--were fixed with 
all their lustrous potency upon the 
countenance of the forest-maiden. 

‘At once—now—this morning?’ de¬ 
manded the latter, in broken sentences. 

‘ Without any farther delay than is 
absolutely necessary to bid him fare¬ 
well,’ was Gloria’s imperious rejoinder. 

‘Lady,’ said Angela, after a moment’s 
deep thought, 4 1 owe you a large debt 
of gratitude—I am likewise bound to 
testify to you that I do not possess an 
ungrateful heart—and I therefore pro¬ 
mise compliance with your wish.’ 

*1 thank you, Angela—I thank you,’ 
exclaimed the Daughter of Glory, tak¬ 
ing the forest-maiden’s hand and pres¬ 
sing it with fervor. ‘ But bear in mind 
that my visit to you this morning is to 
remain a profound secret, and that you 
mention not to Sir Ernest de Colmar 
the motive which prompts you to part 
company from him.’ 

‘ Lady, I will perform with fidelity all 
that you enjoin so strictly,’ said Angela. 

‘ Once more I thank thee, kind mai¬ 
den,’ whispered Gloria, in a voice 
through the tremulousness of which a 
mingled joy and triumph penetrated; 

«yes, I thank thee sincerely !’ she ad¬ 
ded, subduing the emotion which was 
expressed in her former utterance. 

< And now farewell, Angela—farewell.’ 

With this hurried exclamation the 
Daughter of Glory quitted the chamber, 
and Angela rose from her couch with a 
heavy heart. 

Yes, and with an increasing depres¬ 
sion of spirits did she perform her has¬ 
ty toilette, and then resume the polish¬ 
ed armor in which she had fought by 
the side of the warrior whom she loved, 
and from whom she had pledged her¬ 
self to part so soon ! 

But wherefore should she repine 
thus ? Had she not all along determin¬ 
ed to take leave of him the moment 
they should arrive within sight of Al- 
tendorf Castle ? and would not another 
twelve hour’s* journey bring them to 
that point ? Ah ! true indeed was all 
this ; but those who are acquainted with 
the power of love do not require to be 
told how it was that Angela sighed at 
the stern necessity which forbade her 
the enjoyment of De Colmar’s company 
for those twelve hours more. 

And now her armor was resumed, 
her vizor was once again lowered over 
her countenance ; and, with a palpitat¬ 
ing heart, did she descend from her 
chamber. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar had already 


risen, and was at that moment in the 
court-yard of the hostel, giving some in¬ 
structions to his grooms; but the in¬ 
stant he beheld Angela approaching, he 
hastened to greet her with all the cor¬ 
diality of a friendship not only pledged, 
but positively experienced. 

4 Good morrow to thee, my brave un¬ 
known,’ exclaimed the knight, taking 
Angela’s gauntletted hand. * Surely 
thou must be wearied by the constant 
weight of thy panoply ; but let me hope 
that the time is near when the necessity 
for maintaing a strict incognito shall 
cease.’ 

4 That moment has now arrived,’ re¬ 
turned Angela, with difficulty modulat¬ 
ing her voice so as to conceal the emo¬ 
tions which filled her gentle breast. 4 1 
am about to reveal myself, and then 
take leave of your excellency—perhaps 
for ever,’ she added, with a mournful¬ 
ness of accent which she could not con¬ 
trol. 

‘For ever!’ ejaculated De Colmar. 

4 But what strange and deplorable fata¬ 
lity compels me thus to part from one 
whose friendship I long to cherish ?’ 

4 Seek not to penetrute, Sir Knight,’ 
returned Angela, again recovering her 
self-possession, 4 into the motives which 
have inspired me with the sudden reso¬ 
lution to bid you farewell some few 
hours sooner than I had at first ex¬ 
pected.* 

4 In good sooth,’ exclaimed De Col¬ 
mar, 4 1 cannot consent that we should 
part thus! You are about to reveal 
your name, it is true ; but scarcely have 
I learnt to love you as a brother, even 
without knowing who you are or having 
ever seen your face, when you deter¬ 
mine to separate yourself from me.* 

4 There is no alternative,’ rejoined 
Angela, with difficulty suppressing a 
profound sigh. 

4 But what can I do for you, generous 
youth, to prove my gratitude for the 
services you have rendered me 1* de¬ 
manded our hero. 4 Speak—I am rich, 
I am likewise powerful at the Austrian 
Court-’ 

4 Give me that good steed which I 
have ridden in your company,’ said An¬ 
gela, her voice becoming every instant 
more tremulous with emotion ; and in 
order to obtain a few moments’ leisure 
to collect herself, ere she came to the 
last trial in the revelation of her sex and 
name, she walked rapidly up to the spot 
where one of the knight’s dependants 
was grooming the horse to which she 
had alluded. 4 Yes, give me this good 
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steed,’ she repeated ; 4 and eveiy time 
I look upon the noble animal, I shall not 
fail to think of Sir Ernest de Colmar.’ 

‘ I have already considered the steed 
to be thine from the moment thou didst 
cross its back,’ responded the knight.— 
‘Therefore some additional proof of 

friendship must I give thee-* 

4 1 require none,’ interrupted Angela, 
in a tone of the deepest feeling; then, 
turning hastily towards the groom, she 
bade him saddle the horse without de¬ 
lay. 

4 There is something strange and un¬ 
settled in your manner, my dear friend,’ 
observed De Colmar; ‘and it is impos¬ 
sible that I can suffer you to depart with 
a secret grief upon your soul, or a hid¬ 
den cause of despondency in your heart, 

Tell me, then-’ 

At this moment Satanais, attended by 
Linda and Beatrice, appeared upon the 
threshold of the door communicating 
with the court-yard of the inn; and an 
ejaculation of mingled surprise and ad¬ 
miration escaped from Angela’s lips as 
she caught sight of that splendid being, 
whose charms were set off by so pictu¬ 
resque a costume. 

Turning a look of inquiry upon the 
Austrian warrior, the forest-maiden 
was instantaneously struck by the ex¬ 
pression of pleasure which animated his 
handsome countenance, at the sight of 
that superb creature with the dark com¬ 
plexion and the romantic garb; and a 
suspicion, vivid as a lightning flash, dart¬ 
ed athwart her imagination. 

. ‘ I* not that the Lady Satanais, Glo¬ 
ria’s sister ?’ she demanded in a tone to 
which the sudden presence of her natu¬ 
ral virgin pride imparted an extraordi¬ 
nary firmness. 

4 It is, Let me introduce you to her 
ere you take your departure,’ said the 
knight, moving as he 3poko towards the 
door where Satanais was still standing. 

4 Come, my dear friend, and you shall 
revealyourname to me in her presence, 
that she may likewise know you well 
and learn to esteem you.’ 

4 No—oh! no—no!’ cried Angela, 
seized with a sudden bewilderment 
which threw all her ideas into as deep 
a confusion as if she were struck with 
vertigo ; and the nest moment, obedient 
to an irresistible impulse, she sprang 
upon the steed which stood ready capa¬ 
risoned near, dashed her spurs into its 
sides, and flew like the whirlwind from 
the presence of the astonished bohol- 
deis ot this abrupt and unaccountable 
flight. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

We must now leave Sir Ernest de 
Colmar and Satanais, attended by the 
handmaidens and the grooms, to pur¬ 
sue their journey towards the Austrian 
frontier, while we return to that hostel 
where the first halt had been made and 
at which the young page Ermnch was 
murdered by the Daughter of Glory. 

It was about eight o’clock in the 
morning,-—the same morning as that 
whose incidents occupied the preceding 
chapter,—and the landlord was seated 
with his wife at their well-spread 
breakfast table, conversing upon the 
events of the previous day, when a 
horseman galloped up to the door of 
the inn. 

He came from the direction of 
Prague, and was mounted upon a 
steed of great power and agility, which 
he had evidently ridden at a rapid rate. 
He himself was travel-soiled ; the stee 
polish of his head piece and his corse¬ 
let was dimmed with the dews of night 
—and his boots were covered with dust 
I he handle of his sword was muffled 
in black cloth, and a slip of the same 
sable material was tied round his right 
arm, these signs indicating that he 
either mourned the death of some re¬ 
lative or else belonged to a funeral pro¬ 
cession. He was a man of middle 
age, hard-featured, and with a some¬ 
what sinister look; and in his manner 
as well as in the expression of his coun¬ 
tenance it was easy to read the bold, 
reckless, and desperate nature of his 
disposition. 

Hastily dismounting from his steed 
and tossing the bridle to the hostler, the 
armed traveller strode into the hostel 
and demanded a goblet of wine to re¬ 
fresh himself withal. This was imme¬ 
diately supplied; and when the man 
had slaked his thirst, he proceeded to 
communicate the object of his visit. 

You must bustle about, worthy host 
—and you likewise, my buxom hostess,’ 
he said, in a tone of mingled familiarity 
and imperiousness 4 For a numerous 
party will be here anon to partake of 
all the good things that you can prepare 
at so short a notice for their breakfast. 
In a word, it is a funeral procession 
which is passing this way; and I have 
ridden forward in advance to see that 
adequate arrangements are made for 
the reception of the party during the 
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abort halt which they will allow them¬ 
selves at your hospitable establishment.’ 

4 Of how many persons does the 
party consist?* inquired the landlord 
and his wife, both speaking as it were 
in the same breath. 

‘There cannot be less than twenty- 
four of us altogether,* replied the man, 

4 and in two hours you may expect the 
arrival of the procession.’ 

4 Two hours !’ ejaculated the hostess, 

* that is little enough to provide for 
such a number, and most likely people 
of quality amongst them into the bar¬ 
gain !* 

♦ Yes,—my masters are of rank and 
wealth; but they now preserve the 
strictest incognito for certain reasons of 
their own,* said the horseman. 4 How¬ 
ever, that is not your business ; and 
here are ten good golden pieces as an 
earnest that you will be liberally paid 
for such entertainment as you may 
afford.’ 

4 Depend upon it that complete sa¬ 
tisfaction will be given,’ exclaimed the 
host, joyfully receiving the money.— 

4 Come, wife, bustle about!. Away 
with you to the kitchen, while I see 
that the rooms are all got in readiness. 
By the bye, my good friend,* he added, 
turning towards the armed messenger, 
are there any ladies in the proces 
sion ?’ 

4 Yes; there is one lady, attended by 
four handmaidens,’ was the response. 

4 But wherefore that question ?’ 

4 Simply that I may know the nature 
of the accommodation likely to be re¬ 
quired,* answered the landlord. 4 I 
presume that the party having partaken 
of the meal and duly rested, will con¬ 
tinue their journey forthwith ? that is 
to say, there is no chance of beds being 
required for to-night V 

4 No, no,* returned the armed man— 
4 ere sunset we shall be far away on 
our journey southward. But I shall 
now proceed to the stable and ascertain 
that my horse is properly cared for 
while you attend to your household 
concerns.* 

The two hours speedily slipped away 
—and at the expiration of that interval 
the procession was seen advancing at a 
tolerably rapid rate. It came along the 
road from the direction of Prague; and 
all the inmates of the hostel turned out 
to receive this numerous company. 

As the out-riding messenger had 
stated, the cavalcade consisted of no 
less than twenty-four persons, all 
mounted on horseback. In front a lady, 


closely veiled and attired in mourning 
garments, rode upon a beautiful palfrey 
of the glossiest sable. On her right 
hand there were two warriors in com¬ 
plete armor, with their vizors closed; 
but the golden spurs upon their heels 
showed that they were men of rank. 
On her left rode a priest of the Carthu¬ 
sian order, and whose cowl completely 
shaded his features. Immediately be¬ 
hind this front rank, nppeared four 
handmaidens, whose remarkable beauty 
was concealed by no invidious veils.— 
These lovely girls were followed by four 
pages, whose handsome countenances 
and graceful figures constituted appro¬ 
priate sequences to the charms which 
had just preceded them. Next came a 
hearse, or funeral-car, drawn by four 
black steeds guided by two postilions in 
deep mourning. A mute rode on each 
side of the sombre vehicle, on which 
the coffin was placed, covered with an 
ample pall of sable velvet having a 
white cross in the middle. The pro¬ 
cession was closed by seven men armed 
like the one who had performed the 
part of outriding messenger and who 
was evidently tneir comrade ; for not 
only was their apparel thus uniform, 
but their countenances all expressed the 
same rufifian-like determination and 
desperado kind of character. 

Thus, the front rank consisting of the 
veiled lady, the two warriors in com¬ 
plete armor, and the Carthusian priest 
—then the four handmaidens—next the 
four pages ; afterwards, the two posti¬ 
lions and the two mutes, and lastly, the 
eight armed men forming the guard or 
escort, these made up the aggregate of 
twenty-four. 

The lady and her handmai4ens were 
conducted by the hostess to the cham¬ 
ber already provided for their reception 
—and the Carthusian priest attended 
them to the door of that apartment. 
But he proceeded no farther than the 
threshold, where he said a few words 
in a low but impressive whisper to the 
eldest of the four handmaidens; and 
then, bowing respectfully to the lady, 
he retired. 

In the meantime the lady herself had 
sunk upon 4 seat, evidently in a state 
of much bodily fatigue ; and perhaps, 
as the landlady thought, of mental de¬ 
pression also, for a profound sigh, com¬ 
ing from the bosom of the veiled stran¬ 
ger, reached the ears of the worthy 
hostess. 

4 Can I be of any service here ?—or 
do you require aught for the moment V 
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asked the latter, not addressing herself 
to any one in particular, but glancing 
rapidly round upon the lady and her 
four charming dependants. 

4 We require nothing at present,’ said 
the handmaiden who has already been 
specially alluded to as the eldest. 4 Her 
ladyship will repose herself for a couple 
of hours ; and you can bring up refresh-' 
ments so soon ns the repast is in readi¬ 
ness. Her ladyship will permit us ,’ 
added the girl, glancing at her fellow- 
dependants, 4 to take our meal in her 
company.’ 

This little dialogue between the hos¬ 
tess and the eldest handmaiden took 
place at the entrance of the apartment; 
while at the farther extremity the lady 
appeared to have fallen into a profound 
reverie—unless, indeed, she were yield¬ 
ing to the influence of a slumber aris¬ 
ing from fatigue ; but on this point the 
hostess could not satisfy herself, inas¬ 
much as the lady retained her veil over 
her countenance. It, however, forci¬ 
bly struck the worthy woman that the 
lady was not altogether her own mis¬ 
tress, and that she was indeed under 
some species of restraint; for the 
priest had appeared to be looking at her 
while he breathed his hurried whisper 
to the hardmaiden, and the handmaiden 
herself had subsequently spoken with a 
real authority, though with an assumed 
deference ; and there was, moreover, 
something like despair in the profound 
listlessness to which the lady had aban¬ 
doned herself the instant she entered 
the room, and which was broken only 
by that sigh which had been so unmis- 
takeably wafted to the ears of the hos¬ 
tess. 

All these circumstances were trivial 
enough in themselves, it is true; but 
still they struck the landlady and crea¬ 
ted in her mind the impression we have 
mentioned. Accordingly, as she re¬ 
turned to the kitchen, she stopped for 
a moment to impart her suspicions to 
her husband; but he treated the mat¬ 
ter indifferently enough, observing that 
it was no business of their’s, and bid¬ 
ding her attend to her own concerns. 

In the meantime the Carthusian 
priest had repaired to the room where 
a table was spread for himsefr and the 
two warriors in complete armor—a se¬ 
parate apartment having been prepared 
for the accommodation of the pages, the 
attendants on the hearse, and the eight 
armed men constituting the guard. 

The two warriors now raised their 
vizors; and we may well at once ob¬ 


serve that one was the Marquis of 
Scbomberg, and the other the Baron of 
Altendorf. As for the priest, our read¬ 
ers have doubtless already conjectured 
that this reverend traveller was none 
other than Father Cyprian. 

4 Have you seen her royal highness 
safe to the chamber prepared for her ?’ 
demanded the Baron of Altendorf, when 
the Carthusian entered the room. 

4 1 accompanied her to the threshold,’ 
was the response, as the priest threw 
back his cowl; 4 and I enjoined the el¬ 
dest of her handmaidens to watch her 
movements with lynx-eyes, and see 
that she does not escape us.’ 

4 Her hatred against us all appears to 
be most inveterate,’ observed the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg. 4 That she was 
impatient of her sojourn at the White 
Mansion, I was well aware; but that 
she should evince so thorough a dislike, 

amounting to a perfect abhorrence- 

) Let. us not waste time upon the 
point,’ interrupted Father Cyprian has- 
tily. 4 Suffice it for us and our pur¬ 
pose that she is so completely in our, 
power as to resemble a bird in the in¬ 
extricable meshes of a fowler; and if 
we succeed in placing her upon the 
Bohemian throne, she becomes our 
puppet— our doll—a mere automaton in 
our hands, while her crown will prove 
the talisman of our aggrandizement.’ 

4 All this has been well weighed and 
calculated by us,’ observed the Marquis 
of Schomberg ; 4 but remember that if 
we once suffer her royal highness to 
escape from us, farewell to all our 
dreams of grandeur and power.’ 

4 The handmaidens are faithful, and 
will rigorously perform the part of cus¬ 
todians,’ said Father Cyprian. 4 1 will 
moreover take care that the princess 
does not have an opportunity of com¬ 
municating with any stranger until we 
get her inside the walls of Altendorf 
Castle.’ 

4 And then we hoist the royal stand¬ 
ard of Bohemia,’ added the baron, ‘and 
proclaim a war to the death against 
John^Zitzka and his Taborite hordes.’ 

4 A es—and every feudal stronghold 
throughout the land will give back the 
martial shout,’ observed the priest; 

4 and if need be, I will take the cross in 
my hand and go forth to preach a cru¬ 
sade against the Taborites. But I hope 
and prophesy that ours will be a com¬ 
paratively easy victory-’ 

4 Do not give way to such a delusion, 
said the Marquis of Schomberg, in a 
solemn tone. * That the royal cause 
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will eventually triumph, I feel assured 
—and that the Princess Elizabetha will 
ere long sit upon the throne of her an¬ 
cestors, I am well convinced. But that 
the struggle will be short, or that our 
arms will achieve a prompt success, I 
do not for a single moment imagine. 
No—the conflict will be long and bloody; 
and the royal standard will trail through 
oceans of gore and its bearer will tram¬ 
ple over myriads of the slain, ere it be 
planted upon the Castle of Prague. For 
remember that this will be a war not 
so much between religious sects, as be¬ 
tween the principles of Monarchy and 
Aristocracy on the one hand, and those 
of Republicanism and Democracy on 
the other.’ 

* Granted !’ ejaculated the Carthusi¬ 
an. ‘But what would your lordship 
have me thence infer?’ 

‘That the masses will fight despe¬ 
rately on the side of the man who up¬ 
holds and indeed represents the princi¬ 
ples which they must naturally love and 
admire,’ responded the Marquis of 
Schomberg; 4 whereas all our troops 
will be mere hirelings and mercenaries 
—men who sell their swords to the 
highest bidder. These are the reasons 
which induce me to declare that the 
struggle will be a long and a sanguinary 
one —struggle in which no quarter 
will be given, and which will devastate 
Bohemia’s cities as if with an earth¬ 
quake, and depopulate her fairest pro¬ 
vinces as if with a pestilence. For all 
these tremendous results must we pre¬ 
pare ourselves; but the triumph will 
be our’s in the long run, because the 
middle class will in due time declare on 
the side of the royalists, and the poorer 
orders will then be crushed and com¬ 
pelled to place their necks beneath our 
feet.’ 

4 Your opinions demand respect, my 
lord,* said the Baron of Altendorf; 
‘and yet I am the more inclined to 
agree with Father Cyprian, that the 
struggle will be crowned with a speedy 
triumph. For do we not possess the 
grand talisman of success?’ 

4 Gold ?’ said the marquis, not pre¬ 
cisely comprehending the baron’s mean¬ 
ing. 

‘ Yes, gold,’ rejoined the latter. ‘The 
fortune of the Princess Elizabetha is in 
our possession, and John Zitzka would 
almost give his remaining eye to got 
that vast treasure into his own hands. 
For he knows full well that if the soil 
be sown with gold pieces, vast armies 
will soon spring up; and there are 


many chances in favor of those soldiers 
who are best paid and best fed.’ 

‘ Meseems that your lordships are 
entering into a discussion which may 
well be deferred to a more fitting occa¬ 
sion,’ said the Carthusian; then, by 
way of at once diverting the discourse 
to another topic, he said, addressing 
himself to the Baron of Altendorf, ‘I 
hope that your lordship’s son will be at 
the castle to receive the Count of Ro¬ 
senberg.* 

‘There can be no doubt of it,’ re¬ 
sponded the baron. ‘ Rodolph would 
not on any account have quitted the cas¬ 
tle—no, not even when he must have 
heard of my arrest at Prague. For if 
the accursed Taboriteshad taken it into 
their heads to throw a garrison into Al¬ 
tendorf, Rodolph was prepared to resist 
the attempt unto the very death ; and 
he had my most positive orders to stand 
siege, and storm, and escalade, sooner 
than yield an inch to the republican 
rabble. With such a spirit and deter¬ 
mination, it was imperatively necessary 
that he should remain at the castle 
which he had sworn to defend.* 

‘ But no endeavor has been made on 
the part of the Taborites to occupy Al¬ 
tendorf, 1 believe?* said the Marquis of 
Schomberg, inquiringly. 

‘ Not to my knowledge,’ answered 
the baron. ‘ But judging of the for¬ 
bearance hitherto shown by Zitzka to¬ 
wards the strongholds and mansions of 
the aristocracy in general, I should 
scarcely apprehend that any molesta¬ 
tion has been attempted with regard to 
my fortalice in particular.’ 

‘ The Count of Rosenberg will reach 
Altendorf to-nighr,’ remarked Father 
Cyprian; * And he will therefore give 
Lord Rodolph such information as will 
lead to the most ample arrangements—* 

‘ For the reception of the princess 
and the immediate gathering of all my 
vassals to defend the royal standard,’ 
added the baron. ‘ It was fortunate that 
Lord Rosenberg so willingly undertook, 
or rather volunteered, to hasten forward 
wiih all possible speed and prepare my 
son for our arrival.’ 

* The count, be it remembered,’ ob¬ 
served Father Cyprian, ‘was anxious to 
reach his own castle and place it in a 
condition of defence—well knowing 
that the rage of Zitzka at the escape of 
his State prisoners would know no 
bounds.* 

‘Yes, the count will be at Altendorf 
this evening, and he will sleep at his 
own stronghold to-night,’ said the baron 
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in a musing tone. * His disguise was 
impenetrable, his steed was excellent, 
and he had therefore nothing to dread 
in the form of danger or delay. But 
here are we two days’ journey behind 
him— 

* True, my lord,’ interposed Father 
Cyprian; ‘but remember all the ar¬ 
rangements we had to make—the orga¬ 
nization of the funereal procession, 
which is the only plan that could have 
ensured the safe conveyance of-* 

4 Well, well,’ cried the baron, *1 did 
not mean to complain. On the con¬ 
trary, I must udmit that your reve¬ 
rence’s scheme is an admiruble one. 
For by the very pomp and parade of this 
procession is suspicion totally disarmed ; 
and thus not only do the Marquis and 
myself enjoy secure travelling, despite 
of Zitzka’s emissaries, but the safe 
conveyance of the treasure is likewise 
guaranteed-’ 

‘ My lord, be cautious, I implore you!’ 
exclaimed Father Cyprian ; ‘ the walls 
have ears for such important secrets as 
our’s—and the fate of Bohemia depends 
upon our discretion. Hitherto every¬ 
thing has gone favorably with us—I 
mean since the events of the other 
night when the freaks of the personage 
calling himself Sir Ernest de Colmar 
threw the White Mansion into alarm.’ 

‘The mention of those occurrences 
reminds me to ask how fares it with 
your arm ?’ observed the Marquis of 
Schomberg. 

1 The wound I received from the 
Austrian’s sword was a severe one,’ re¬ 
turned the Carthusian, throwing back 
the right sleeve of his gown and display¬ 
ing his arm all covered with bandages ; 

‘ but it ceases to pain me now, although 
I experience a sad stiffness in the elbow 
joint. At all events, your lordships will 
do me the credit to allow that I lost none 
of my energies with the copious blood¬ 
letting which I suffered on the occasion, 
and had it not been that the sanguine 
effusion was so great as to alarm the 
servitors who were with me, and 
prompt them to hurry me with all pos¬ 
sible despatch into Hamelen Castle,— 
had it not been for this interruption, I 
say, most assuredly should I have con¬ 
tinued to pursue the Austrian and his 
companions. My chief regret is that 
my trusty dagger should have missed 
the treacherous Ermach: but he will 
soonei or later stumble in my way—aud 
then shall he taste the doom of the Vir¬ 
gin s Kiss, added the priest, his coun¬ 
tenance darkeniug and contracting with 


a diabolical expression of malignant 
meaning. 

Pile Count de Rosenberg was pro¬ 
foundly astonished at that sudden explo¬ 
sion of warfare within the walls of the 
White Mansion,’ said the Baron of Al- 
tendorf: ‘and I could plainly perceive 
thut there was a moment when he felt 
the influence of the strongest suspicions. 
The conduct of that youth Angelo Wil- 
don naturally appeared very incompre¬ 
hensible to the count; who could not 
conceive wherefore he should deliver us 
from custody at one moment, and then 
lock us up in a room togther at another. 
And even when your reverence spoke 
of some bond of friendship most probably 
existing between that youth and the 
Austrian,—even then, I say, De Rosen¬ 
berg did not appear altogether satisfied 
with the explanation ; aud I saw full 
well that he fancied there was more 
behind.’ 

4 was therefore fortunate,’ observed 
the Marquis of Schomberg, ‘that the 
count was so prompt and eager to vo¬ 
lunteer his services in the capacity of 
herald, to announce the intention of the 
Princess to visit Altendorf Castle with¬ 
out delay.’ 

4 Nor was our acceptance of the pro¬ 
posal less prompt,’ added the Baron of 
Altendorf, laughing,—* for we were 
thereby enabled to get rid of the count 
within an hour from the occurrence of 
all those scenes and conflicts which evi¬ 
dently impressed him with an unplea¬ 
sant idea concerning the White Man¬ 
sion and its occupants. But, by the 
bye,’ exclaimed his lordship, turning 
towards the priest, ‘your reverence 
piomised to make some revelation 
touching that same Angelo Wildon, so 
soon as there was a leisure moment to 
devote to the subject.’ 

‘And that moment is not the present 
one,’ returned the Carthusian,—* for I 
hear the landlord approuching with our 
repast.’ 

Scarcely were these words uttered, 
when the door was thrown open, and 
the host made his appearance, followed 
by his wife and a couple of domestics 
bearing dishes the contents of which 
filled the apartment with their savory 
perfume. But while the meal was 
being spread upon the table, the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg and the Buron of 
Altendorf turned towards the window 
in such a manner that their counten¬ 
ances were completely averted from 
the people of the inn, for they did not 
choose to lower their vizors the instant 
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the door was thrown open, inasmuch as 
the desire to conceal their features 
would become too glaring; and yet 
they were anxious to avoid every 
chance of being recognized, because 
they were well aware that Zitzka’s 
emissaries had been despatched all over 
Bohemia with descriptions of the per¬ 
sonal appearance of each of the State 
Prisoners. 

Accordingly, so soon as the dishes 
were placed-upon the table, the Car¬ 
thusian priest hinted that the presence 
of attendants could be dispensed with. 
The landlord thereupon withdrew, fol¬ 
lowed by his wife and domestics, the 
two nobles and Father Cyprian thus re¬ 
maining once more alone together. 

‘We were speaking just now of the 
events which occurred the other night 
at the White Mansion,’ said the Baron 
of Altendorf, after quaffing a goblet of 
Rhenish wine, * and the subject recur¬ 
ring to iny mind, induces me to ask 
vour reverence whether you think that 
the treachery of the young page Er- 
mach can have extended so far as a 
complete exposure and revelation of all 
the mysteries of the White Mansion. 
For if "so, the Austrian must entertain 
a pretty opinion-’ 

* I am confident that Ermach would 
not dare violate the tremendous oath 
which binds him to secrecy,’interrupted 
the Carthusian. ‘ He might have been 
anxious to leave the mansion—he may 
have availed himself of the Austrian’s 
presence to accomplish that desire, and 
he would therefore naturally assist that 
personage’s egress, together with An¬ 
gelo Wild on ; but there , depend upon it, 
his perfidy stopped. It would not be 
the first instance, my lords, of an inmate 
of the White Mansion escaping there¬ 
from, and yet observing inviolable the 
oath of initiation. For the nature of 
that oath, and all the circumstances un¬ 
der which it is taken, together with the 
ghastly witnesses in whose presence the 
vow is recorded, leave upon the mind 
even of the bravest and the strongest an 
impression which calls up a cold shud¬ 
der every time it recurs to the memory. 
These reasons, therefore, induce me to 
believe that Ermach will not draw aside 
the veil which conceals the mysteries 
of the White Mansion from the eyes of 
the Austrian.’ 

‘ And if the contrary should bo the 
case ?’ said the Baron of Altendorf, in¬ 
quiringly. 

‘ Ah ! then should we have to dread 
the very worst,’ returned Father Cy¬ 


prian, with a gloomy look; ‘ for the 
Austrian was more or less on friendly 
terms with John Zitzka, and he would 
doubtless make known to the Taborite 
the nature of the White Mansion. Had 
such a course been adopted, not a stone 
of either that abode of pleasure nor of 
Hamelen Castle would by this time re¬ 
main standing on another!’ added the 
Carthusian, in a deep and solemn tone. 

‘ Yes, those edifices would indeed be 
abandoned to the rage of the Taborites,* 
said the Marquis of Schomberg. 4 But 
surely the Austrian must have enter¬ 
tained alarming suspicions respecting 
the White Mansion, even before he pe¬ 
netrated thither the other night; and 
the imprudent conduct of the baroness,’ 
he added in a tone of deep vexution, 
‘could not have failed to strengthen 
those suspicions. Besides, he accused 
the baroness of having made away with 
his two pages; and thus must he assur¬ 
edly have believed her to be not only a 
woman of an easy virtue, concealed be¬ 
neath the mask of an admirably assum¬ 
ed hypocrisy, but likewise a murder¬ 
ess !’ 

4 Your lordship speaks in harsh terms 
of your own mistress,’ exclaimed Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian, who, as well as the Baron 
of Altendorf, surveyed the marquis with 
astonishment. 

‘I was merely specifying in plain 
terms the opinion which the Austrian 
must entertain of the Baroness Hame¬ 
len,’ said the Lord of Schomberg; 4 and 
I am amazed that he should have quitted 
Prague so abruptly—indeed, the very 
morning after the occurrences of that 
eventful night—without taking any far¬ 
ther steps to discover the fate of his 
pages, which was evidently his object in 
penetrating into the White Mansion. 
But is it certain that he did take his de¬ 
parture thus suddenly ? and how came 
your reverence to learn that ho had 
quitted Prague at all V 

4 An emissary whom I despatched to 
the Golden Falcon to make private in¬ 
quiries concerning the movements of 
the Austrian, brought me the intelli¬ 
gence of his departure at daybreak that 
morning. But, after all, my lord,’ con¬ 
tinued Father Cyprian, addressing him¬ 
self to the Marquis of Schomberg,— 
‘ what does the Austrian really know 
concerning the White Mansion and the 
Baroness ? and how much can he sus¬ 
pect? I mean, if we suppose that he 
has learnt nothing from Ermach. That 
the baroness conceals her gallantry be¬ 
neath the veil of benevolence, charity. 
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and piety—that her mansion contains 
scenes of pleasure and enjoyment, as 
well as subterranean passages and arm¬ 
ed men—these are the secrets which 
he has learnt! But the chivalrous ge¬ 
nerosity of his character would not al¬ 
low him to proclaim to the world that 
the Baroness Hamelen cast upon him 
amorous looks, and introduced him with 
all the significancy of the tender passion 
into her dwelling. And there is another 
reason, my lord—yes, another reason,’ 
added the priest, with a deep inward 
chuckle, ‘ why the Austrian would not 
set the Taborites against the White 
Mansion, nor even do aught that might 
in any way direct the suspicions of 
John Zitzka thereto; and this reason 
is that the Austrian knew that the 
Princess Elizabetha was harbored with¬ 
in those walls.’ 

‘True!’ ejaculated the Baron of Al- 
tendorf; ‘ that reason is conclusive.— 
But is it not possible that the Austrian 
may have obtained a clue to the fate of 
his pages, and that his sudden departure 
was for the purpose of following some 
such a trace along the southern road.’ 

4 Ah ! let him have discovered what 
trace he may,’ exclaimed the Carthu¬ 
sian, * he will sooner or later lose it al¬ 
together. It must be like a stream 
which suddenly disappears under ground 
—and vainly does the traveller seek to 
ascertain where it rises again.’ 

4 Yes, the simile is correct enough,’ 
observed the Baron of Altendorf; 4 but 
suppose that the stream of the Aus 
trian’s should happen to carry him up to 
the very wall of my castle V 

4 What, think you that ho will hasten 
into his own country, and return with 
an army to besiege Altendorf, in order 
to discover the fate of his pages or 
avenge them ?’ exclaimed the Carthu¬ 
sian. * No, no, my lord—such an even¬ 
tuality is not to be apprehended; es¬ 
pecially as the royal standard of Bohe¬ 
mia will shortly float over the towers of 
Altendorf.' 

4 Doubtless the Austrian must have 
passed this way,’ said the Marquis of 
Schomberg, after a pause, duringwhich 
the two nobles and the priest did honor 
to the repast; 4 and in that case, it is 
probable that ho sojourned at this hos¬ 
tel. We might ascertain from the 
landlord how many persons travelled 
with him, so as to learn whether the 
treacherous page Ermach be in his 
Buite.’ 

‘Aye, and likewise Angela Wildon,’ 
muttered the priest to himself; for ho 


suddenly remembered that she had 
overheard—or rather he fancied that 
she had overheard all his conversation 
with Dame Martha at the village inn 
upon the heath, whereas she had in re¬ 
ality only caught a portion of it, as the 
reader is already aware. 

4 What were you saying to yourself ?’ 
demanded the Baron of Altendorf. 

‘Nothing of any consequence,’ re¬ 
plied Father Cyprian; ‘ I will now go 
and question the landlord,’ and with 
these words, he quitted the room. 


CHAPTER LXIY. 

THE CARTHUSIAN, THE HOST, AND THE 
HOSTESS. 

Threading a long and sombre gal¬ 
lery, Father Cyprian proceeded to 
what in modern parlance would be 
termed the bar-parlor; and there he 
found the landlord and landlady casting 
up a long reckoning upon a slate. 

The moment the priest’s shadow 
darkened the open doorway, the host 
respectfully invited him to enter, and 
the hostess placed a chair for his ac¬ 
commodation, at the same time proffer¬ 
ing him a glass of cordial, compounded 
after a specific receipt of her own. For 
this civility the Carthusian returned 
suitable acknowledgments, accepting 
the liqueur ahd bestowing his benedic¬ 
tion upon the worthy couple, He then 
asked for the score of the entertain¬ 
ment given to his party; and the land¬ 
lord presented him the slate, which was 
covered with such extraordinary hiero¬ 
glyphic characters, that the priest could 
not possibly have decyphered them 
even if he had attempted the task. But 
haying ascertained the sum total, he li¬ 
quidated it with readiness, and udded a 
liberal gratuity for the behoof of the 
domestics. 

4 Have you been tolerably busy of 
late ?’ inquired the Carthusian, accept¬ 
ing a second glass of cordial which the 
landlady forced upon him. 

4 We had been dull euough for some 
weeks until the day before yesterday,’ 
replied the host; ‘and then a party ar¬ 
rived in the evening, passed the night, 
and remained until about two o’clock 
yesterday* But during that short inter¬ 
val, circumstances of such a terrible 
and at the same time singular nature 
occurred, that never before w T ere events 
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so numerous or of so fearful an interest 
crowded into so short a space.* 

‘ What do you mean ?’ demanded the 
priest. ‘You excite my curiosity 
strangely.’ 

‘ Ah ! then the news has not as yet 
travelled up the road towards Prague,’ 
observed the landlord, looking at his 
wife as he spoke. 

* What news, my good man ? ’ in¬ 
quired the Carthusian. 

‘ The news of the terrible murder 
which was committed the night before 
last beneath this roof,’ responded the 
host, his voice becoming solemn and his 
brow overclouded. 

‘A murder—here — beneath your 
roof? ’ exclaimed Father Cyprian.— 
‘Who was the victim? and who the 
criminal ? ’ 

‘ The victim was a handsome young 
page, holy father,’ was the reply ; * and 
the murderess was the most beautiful 
creature I ever set eyes upon.’ 

‘And of course she is in custody?’ 
said the priest, in a tone of inquiry. 

‘Indeed she is not, your reverence,* 
hastily interjected the landlady: ‘and 
her escape is the most singular part of 
the whole business.’ 

But we should begin by informing 
you, holy father,’ resumed the landlord, 
‘ that about sunset, the day before yes¬ 
terday, a party of well-mounted travel¬ 
lers rode up to our door. They consist¬ 
ed of a knight of handsome appearance, 
a youth clad in complete armor, and 
who by the bye was particularly cau¬ 
tious in conceuling his face. 

‘ Yes, for reasons which soon tran¬ 
spired,’ exclaimed the hostess. ‘ Who 
would have thought he should have been 
bold and resolute enough to accomplish 
the escape of the three noble prisoners 
at Prague ? ’ 

‘ Ah! * ejaculated the Carthusian, with 
a sudden start. ‘But do you know the 
name of the handsome knight to whom 
you alluded ? * ho demanded impa¬ 
tiently, 

‘ Sir Ernest de Colmar, I believe,’ 
answered the landlord. 

* I thought so ! ’ cried the priest.— 

* And the page who was murdered—did 
he belong to the suite of Sir Ernest ? ’ 
‘ Assuredly, your reverence,’ responded 
the host: ‘and as comely a youth he 
was as ever-’ 

‘His name—his name?’ demanded 
Father Cyprian, with an impatience 
that now amounted to a feverish excite¬ 
ment. 

‘ Ermnch,’ was the answer. 


‘ Holy Virgin ! this is wonderful— 
wonderful ! ’ exclaimed the priest, 
crossing himself: and then, even as his 
hand was yet sinking down from the 
performance of this act of devotion, an 
expression of diabolical satisfaction 
passed slowly over his countenance. 

* Did you know aught of the deceased 
youth, holy father? ’ inquired the land¬ 
lord, not being exactly aware what to 
think of the priest’s excitement at the 
intelligence thus imparted to him. 

‘Yes; I was partially acquainted 
with him—poor boy!’was the reply, 
delivered with a sudden attempt to ex¬ 
hibit some degree of sympathy on be¬ 
half of the murdered youth. * But you 
said that a lady of extraordinary beauty* 
committed the crime-’ 

‘ And she has escaped,’ observed the 
landlady. 

‘ What was her name ? ’ demanded 
the priest: * who was she ? * 

* Her name is Gloria,’ responded the 
hostess;* and she is the sister of the* 
well-known Satanais ? ’ 

4 Gloria ! ’ repeated the Carthusian,, 
every lineament of his countenance de¬ 
noting the wildest astonishment: 4 Glo¬ 
ria—the sister of Satanais, he said in ar 
low and mechanical voice of increasing, 
bewilderment. ‘And she was travelling 
with Sir Ernest de Colmar?—and she 
was taken into custody, and she escaped 
you saj*? ’ he asked, with the manner 
of one who scarcely dares credit the evi¬ 
dence of his own ears. 

‘ It is as I have told your reverence,** 
said the landlord. ‘But pardon me, the 
efFect produced upon you, holy father,, 
by the intelligence,’ continued the maa 
with some degree of hesitation, ‘makes* 
me apprehend that some of the parties 
must be connected with you ; perhaps 
in the ties of relationship-’ 

‘No; not at all,’ exclaimed the Car¬ 
thusian : ‘ but I am acquainted with 

them to a certain extent. Hence the 
startling interest which this unexpected 
communication has excited in my mind. 
But tell me, worthy friend, how all this 
occurred.’ 

‘ I was already once about to explain 
to your reverence,’ resumed the land¬ 
lord. ‘ that a party consisting of the 
knight, the youth in armor, the Lady 
Gloria, the page Ertnach, two hand¬ 
maidens, and two grooms, arrived at the 
hostel about sunset the day before yes¬ 
terday. In the middle of the night the 
Lady Gloria came knocking at our bed¬ 
room door and made me and my wifo 
get up and follow her. She led us to 
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the chamber appropriated to the young 
page Ermach—and behold! the youth 
Jay murdered in his couch! Your re¬ 
verence may conceive our horror at the 
spectacle, and our amazement when 
that beautiful creature accused herself 
of being the assassin! The whole house 
was soon alarmed, and I of course made 
the Lady Gloria a close prisoner in her 
chamber. At sunrise the authorities 
came from the next town ; and senti¬ 
nels were'posted to guard the prisoner’s 
chamber. The magistrate took down 
the necessary depositions, and then visi¬ 
ted the lady, who was attended by her 
handmaids.’ 

‘ Two sweet girls in appearance,’ in¬ 
terjected the landlady. 

* Pray proceed, worthy host,’ ox- 
claimed the Carthusian, whose curiosi¬ 
ty was profoundly excited. ‘ The ma¬ 
gistrate visited the Lady Gloria in her 
chamber-’ 

‘And she begged that she might not 
be immediately moved to prison,’ con¬ 
tinued the landlord; ‘declaring as a 
reason that she expected a visit from her 
sister the Lady Satanais Now every 
one has heard of this romantic and mys¬ 
terious being: bnt that was the first oc¬ 
casion that I ever knew she had a sister 
at all.’ 

‘ I have been aware of the fact for 
some time,’ observed the Carthusian.— 

‘ But pray proceed.’ 

‘ Well, holy father,’ resumed the 
host, ‘ the kind-hearted old magistrate 
accorded the request made to him by 
the Lady Gloria, and permitted her to 
remain in her room at this hostel; but 
as a matter of course a sentinel was left 
under the window, and another posted 
at the door. And now comes the most 
extraordinary part of the whole affair. 
For all on a sudden the rumor flies 
through the establishment that the pri¬ 
soner has escaped. 

‘She bribed a sentinel, perhaps?’ 
suggested the Carthusian. 

‘T will not take it upon myself to say 
that she did or she did not,’ observed 
the landlord. ‘But the magistrate ex¬ 
amined into the whole business-’ 

4 And what did he make of it ? ’ de¬ 
manded the priest. 

‘ Nothing,’ was the response. ‘That 
the Lady Satanais did really visit the 
inn, I myself can affirm, because I met 
her as she was leaving it; and I watched 
her until she disappeared round the 
corner of the grove which your reve 
renco may observe from this window,* 
added the landlord, pointing towards the 


casement. ‘Moreover, the man who 
was second on guard at the prisoner’s 
chamber-door, likewise saw the Lady 
Satanais and spoke to her. In short, 
two witnesses deposed to seeing heron 
her way out of the hostel; but no one 
saw her enter it. 1 

‘This is strange — most strange!’ 
murmured Father Cyprian, suddenly 
falling into a profound reverie which 
lasted upwards of five minutes: and 
during that interval he seemed to be 
pursuing a particular idea which had 
struck him, and following it up with all 
the earnest attention and keen obser¬ 
vation of a man who is determined to 
unravel a skein intricately complex, but 
to the disentanglement of which he 
nevertheless sees an issue. ‘Be so kind 
as to give me thfe minutest and most 
perfect details of this extraordinary es¬ 
cape,’ he at length said, awakening 
from his profound meditation and ad¬ 
dressing himself to the landlord. 

This individual proceeded to comply 
with the Carthusian’s request ; and he 
accordingly related all the evidence 
which had been given before the magis¬ 
trate, and which we have duly recorded 
in the sixtieth chapter of our history. 
While he spoke, the priest appeared to 
weigh with deep deliberation every new 
link which he supplied to the chain of 
his narrative; sometimes he stopped 
him and made him repeat particular 
facts over again; then ho bent his 
brows, bit his nether lip, and looked 
keenly before him with the air of a man 
who is plunging his mental vision 
through a maze of bewildering and 
even contradictory circumstances, in 
order to seek the glimmering of the 
real truth at the end of that avenue of 
ideas; and lastly, when the landlord 
had ceased speaking, the Carthusian 
sprang from his chair, exclaiming, ‘ By 
heaven, it must be so! Yes— that is 
the solution of the enigma; I see it all 
—I comprehend every thing now! The 

mystery of those two sisters-Ah ! 

it is no longer a mystery to me ! Fool, 
fool that 1 was, never to suspect the 
truth till how ! O Marietta! the ser¬ 
pent excels thee not in cunning; but 
now—Oh! now , I shall soon be re¬ 
venged !’ 

And thus musing aloud as he paced 
to and fro with a strange excitemeut of 
manner, the Carthusian forgot that he 
was either observed or overheard. 

At length, suddenly perceiving that 
the landlord and landlady were contem¬ 
plating him with an earnest curiosity, 
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he stopped short in his hurried and 
uneven walk, composed his counte¬ 
nance—on which an expression of fiend¬ 
ish malice and infernal triumph had 
again spread—and observed in a sort of 
explanatory tone, ‘You have related 
events at which my soul has been 
deeply moved, inasmuch as I am ac 
quainted with all the personages con 
cerned.’ 

4 But your reverence has not yet 
heard of the arrest of the young gen¬ 
tleman in the steel armor,’ said the 
landlady. 

‘Ah! what, is he in custody?’ ex¬ 
claimed the Carthusian. 

4 Not at all,’ responded the hostess, 
who was now determined to have a lit¬ 
tle of the talk to herself, her husband 
having enjoyed his full share. * He was 
arrested, though, and on a charge of 
having effected the liberation of the 
three State prisoners from the Castle 
of Prague; but after a private exami¬ 
nation, the magistrate set him free 
with only a small fine, and he went 
quietly and comfortably away with Sir 
Ernest de Colmar.’ 

4 Of course the knight knows who he 
is ?’ said the Carthusian interrogatively. 

4 Really I believq he does not, holy 
father,’ replied the landlady; * for al¬ 
though the magistrate was close enough 
in respect to what had taken place at 
the private examination. Jhe lieutenant 
who commanded the Taborite guard, 
got pretty communicative when my 
husband invited him into this room at 
the close ot the proceedings, and set a 
flask of wine before him. He then 
told us that the young gentleman in ar¬ 
mor had positively refused to mention 
who he was or what was his name ; and 
that Sir Ernest de Colmar had declared 
his ignorance thereof, but had spoken 
highly of his valor and generosity of 
heart. I am the more inclined to be¬ 
lieve in this ignorance on the knight’s 
part,’ continued the landlady,’ becanse 
on the same evening that the par¬ 
ty arrived at our house, Ermach— 
alas ! poor youth, he little thought at 
the time that he was destined never to 
behold another sunrise !—but, as I was 
saying, Ermach came into this room and 
began to chatter with me and my hus¬ 
band ; and in the course of conversa¬ 
tion he observed that a deep mystery 
surrounded the young gentleman in the 
complete suit of armor—but what the 
mystery was, he could not for the life 
of him guess. So said Ermach, I can 
assure your reverenco; and ho more¬ 


over declared that Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar was not only ignorant of the young 
gentleman's name, but had not even be¬ 
held his countenance. Hence is it ap¬ 
parent enough that the knight told the 
truth to the magistrate.’ 

4 Clearly so,’ observed the Carthusi¬ 
an. 4 But time is waxing on,’ he sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, 4 and our party must 
once more get to horse. Will you com¬ 
mand the steeds to be brought forth 
from the stables, worthy host?’ 

4 This instant, holy father,’ was the 
prompt reply; and the landlord hasten¬ 
ed forth into the court-yard of the es¬ 
tablishment to issue the requisite com¬ 
mands to the hostlers. 

One more cup of cordial, may it 
please your reverence ?’ said the land¬ 
lady in a tone of gentle entreaty. 

4 1 thank you for your kindness/ an¬ 
swered the priest; but I dare not ac¬ 
cept it. My head is not the strongest 
in the world, so far as liquor is con¬ 
cerned. By the bye,’ ho added, a sud¬ 
den thought striking him as he was 
about to quit the room, 1 what became 
of the two handmaidens whom your 
husband represented as being attendant 
on the Lady Gloria ?’ 

4 They continued their journey south¬ 
ward, in company with Sir Ernest de 
Colmar,’ replied the hostess. 

4 Ah ! I understand,’ ejaculated the 
priest, as if this information corres¬ 
ponded with a certain idea which he 
had formed and which was now upper¬ 
most in his mind; then, as he issued 
from the bar-parlor, he murmured to 
himself, 4 Yes, everything confirms my 
suspicion and proves that I have read 
the mystery aright! And now, Mari¬ 
etta, tremble—Oh ! tremble, Sister Ma¬ 
rietta; for in spite of all thy devices— 
and in spite of all the protecting 
influence which the Captain-General of 
the Taborites may cast around thee, 
will I be signally avenged !’ 

Thus murmured the Carthusian priest 
to himself as he proceeded from the 
bar-parlor to the court-yard, in order to 
ascertain if the steeds were caparisoned 
and in readiness for the continuation of 
the journey. But instead of beholding 
anything satisfactory in that respect, he 
was struck with mingled surprise and 
curiosity at observing the landlord and 
all his dependants, together with the 
eight armed servitors of the Bronze 
biatue, the mutes, the postilions, and 
the pages, all crowding around a tra¬ 
veller who had apparently just arrived 
at the inn—lor he was still holding in 
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his hand the bridle of the steed whence 
he had dismounted. 

‘What tidings are these which seem 
to possess so absorbing an interest? 1 de¬ 
manded the Carthusian of the landlord, 
whom he drew aside from the group. 

‘ Tidings, your reverence, of terrible 
import!’ ejaculated the host. ‘ That 
traveller, who is holding forth to the 
earnest listeners, has ridden at good 
speed from Prague, and he reports that 
the Taborite crusade against the Aris¬ 
tocracy is proclaimed !’ 

* What mean you?’ cried the priest. 

‘Has John Zitzka’s presumption car¬ 
ried him thus far-* 

‘ Hush, holy father,’ said the land¬ 
lord, in an imploring tone ; ‘ for some 
of my own dependents are inclined to 
favor the reformers, and they may over¬ 
hear you.’ 

* But what are the precise tidings 
from Prague ?’ demanded the Carthu¬ 
sian. 

‘That the Captain General reviewed 
all the Taborite garrison yesterday at 
noon, in the great square of the me¬ 
tropolis,’ said the host; ‘ and that he 
proclaimed a war to the death against 
the Bohemian aristocracy!’ 

* Then is the gauntlet already thrown 
down, and the civil strife dates from 
yesterday throughout the land,’ said 
Father Cyprian, in a deep and solemn 
voice. 

‘What mean you, holy sir?’ cried 
the landlord, surveying him with min¬ 
gled astonishment and alarm. 

‘Nothing—nothing; you will full 
soon comprehend me well,’ replied the 
priest, his tone and manner suddenly 
indicating the excitement of impatience. 

‘ But I pray thee to order those idle 
varlets of thine to have out the horses.’ 

‘In ten minutes everything shall be 
ready for your departure, holy father,’ 
said the landlord ; and he hastened to 
issue the necessary commands, while 
the priest returned to the room where 
he had left the Marquis of Schomberg 
and the Baron of Altendorf. 

‘You have been long absent,’ ex¬ 
claimed the latter: ‘and we were al¬ 
ready fearful that something of a dis¬ 
agreeable nature was thus detaining 
your reverence. Bi t what have you 
succeeded in learning!’ 

‘ Many things of vital importance to 
ourselves,’ responded the priest. ‘ In 
the first place, we have nothing to fear 
at the hands of Ermach ; he is no more ! 
In the second place, Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar is scarcely a day’s journey in ad¬ 


vance of us upon the greatsouthern road, 
as he tarried at this same hostel on his 
way and only quitted it at two o'clock 
yesterday. In the third place a certain 
Marietta, whom your lordships may re¬ 
member, and whose anger has recently 
menaced our institution to some extent, 
will no doubt become a victim to the 
Bronze Statue. And in the fourth 
place,’ added the Carthusian priest, his 
voice becoming more solemn and his 
manner more impressive, ‘John Zitz- 
ka has proclaimed a war to the death 
against the aristocracy of Bohemia!’ 

‘ These tidings are indeed important!” 
exclaimed the Marquis of Schomberg- 

‘ But whence did you glean so much 
in so short a time?’ demanded the Ba¬ 
ron of Altendorf. 

* I will give your lordships full expla¬ 
nations anon,’ said the priest; 4 for the 
horses are by this time in readiness, 
and after the intelligence which we 
have just received relative to the auda¬ 
cious conduct of the Taborite General, 
the sooner we reach Altendorf Castle, 
the better.’ 

‘ Assuredly so,’ said both the marquis 
and the baron, as they closed the vizors 
of their helmets. 

And at the expiration of ten minutes, 
the funereal procession moved rapidly 
away from the hostel, in the same or¬ 
der which characterised its arrival, and 
which we have already depicted. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE REVIEW OF THE TABORITE ARMY- 

Yes —the information which had 
reached the inn relative to the proceed¬ 
ings of John Zitzka, was indeed cor¬ 
rect; and the Captain-General of the 
Taborites had proclaimed war against 
the monarchists and the aristocrats of 
Bohemia. 

Pause we for a moment to direct the 
attention of our readers to that grand 
and imposing scene, when the mighty 
Zitzka reviewed his army in the great 
square of Prague. 

The weather was superb—such wea¬ 
ther as usually characterises the close 
of August, and from which the grape 
receives its richest purple, the peach 
its purest vermeil, and the apricot its 
deepest yellow—all these being the 
signs of that season when the golden 
liurvests are garnered from the^ fields 
and the emerald vesture of the groves 
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begins to be streaked und dotted with 
the brown tints of Autumn. 

And it was at the hour of noon, on 
such a day as this, that the sounds of 
martial music echoed through the 
streets and around the walls of Prague, 
and that the serried bands of stern Re¬ 
formers marched to the groat square to 
receive the idol of their hearts—John 
Zitzka, the one-eyed Captain of Mount 
Tabor. 

Upwards of twenty thousand men 
were thus assembled at the review; 
and all the streets leading thither, all 
the casements, balconies, and house¬ 
tops overlooking the spot, all the towers, 
domes, and pinnacles, whence the eye 
could command the scene, were crowd¬ 
ed with the inhabitants of the Bohe¬ 
mian capital. For the most intense 
curiosity animated the citizens, diffus- 
ing the excitement of a vivid interest 
throughout all grades of society, and all 
quarters ot the metropolis, prompting 
even infirm old men and weak women 
to dare the tremendous pressure and 
jostling of the gathered myriads of spec¬ 
tators, in order to obtain a glimpse of 
the proceedings which were to mark a 
day so memorable in the history of Bo- 
hernia. 

For it had been whispered abroad 
from an early hour in the morning that 
General Zitzka would harangue his 
troops and proclaim his intentions ; and 
conjecture, pluming its wings with the 
impulse of uncertainty, had soared from 
a thousand points, and in as many dif¬ 
ferent directions, but only to bring back 
on the pinions of fancy a variety of ru¬ 
mors ot the most conflicting nature._ 

And thus a vague terror was associated 
with that feeling of curiosity which led 
the inhabitants of Prague, rich and 
poor, high and low, male and female, to 
flock in such dense multitudes towards 
the great square, and to occupy every 
point where the toot could establish a 
standing place, and whence the eye 
could obtain a glimpse of the proceed¬ 
ings. 

But apart from all those feelings of 
mingled apprehension and suspense 
which thus inspired the citizens of 
Prague, the spectacle itself was one 
well calculated to engender a deep in¬ 
terest. The Taborite warriors were 
well armed and disciplined : their ap¬ 
pearance was characterized by a clean- 
Jiness ana a physical comfort which 
placed them in strong contrast with the 
usual stamp of wretchedly-fed and ill- 
clothed soldiery of that age ; and upon 
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their countenances might be traced a 
sternness of purpose mingled with fana¬ 
tic enthusiasm, which combined expres¬ 
sion was however subdued by a predo¬ 
minant air of patriarchal simplicity._ 

They were armed for the most part 
with steel caps and corselets, and the 
usual offensive weapons at that time in 
vogue; but the officers all had heavy 
petronels, or pistols, stuck in their belts. 
The cavalry were well-mounted ; and 
although few in number, they constitu¬ 
ted an effective corps which no enemy 
could estimate lightly. Several pieces 
of cannon increased the strength of 
Zitzka’s military resources ; and there 
was likewise a band of sappers, armed 
with mighty axes which would either 
clear a road through a forest or a bloody 
path in the ranks of battle. 

Above the heads of this formidable 
array floated the innumerable light blue 
standards bearing in gilt letters the ral¬ 
lying word— Tabor. But in the midst 
ot the army there was borne a vast ban¬ 
ner of crimson-silk, suspended to two 
poles, and inscribed with the sainted 
name of John Huss. 

Upon all this martial scene shone the 
refulgent sun from a sky of cloudless 
blue ; and in the powerful lustre glit¬ 
tered the helm and spear, corselet and 
lance, sword and battle-uxe, while the 
thrilling music sounded loud and cheer¬ 
ily through the heavy, listless air. 

Precisely at noon a cannon was fired 
from the castle to announce that the 
Captain-General was sallying forth to 
repair to the grand parade-ground; and 
the Taborite forces were drawn up in 
readiness to receive him. In a few 
minutes every eye was turned towards 
a particular spot where the troops, who 
were marshalled in lines round the 
square, fell back suddenly ; and through 
the opening thus formed, John Zitzka 
rode into the centre of the arena. 

But how came that mighty chieftain? 
and who constituted his train ? 

Attended only by two pages did he 
come; nor was his progress marked by 
the pomp, the ostentation, and the 
grandeur which follow the kings, 
and queens, and other false gods of tiie 
earth. 

No rich apparel did he wear,—no 
jewels glistened on his martial raiment. 

His brow was surmounted not with a 
velvet cap and ostrich plumes, but was 
pressed with the good steel head-steel 
that had turned aside many a sharp 
sabre in the midst of battle; and his 
body, clothed with uo silken doublet* 
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was swathed in the stern cold iron 
which alone seemed lit to defend that 
stalwart breast. The only ornament 
which ho wore was a handsome ring, 
and that was a gift from one whose 
chivalrous character and splendid ex¬ 
ploits he so highly admired, for it was 
the ring which he had received from 
Sir Ernest do Colmar, that the Captain- 
General of the Taborites thus displayed 
upon his finger. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm with which Zitzka was 
received by his army. At first, the 
moment he entered the square, the 
loud and simultaneous explosion of 
twenty thousand voices gave forth an 
acclaim so tremendous in its welcome 
and so deafening in its fervid cordiality 
that it appeared to roll like thunder 
through the vault of heaven; and the 
echoes were aroused to prompt response 
even to the uttermost parts of the Bo¬ 
hemian capital. Then there was a 
pause,—a dead silence, resembling that 
which follows the real thunder of the 
spheres ; but in a few moments the en¬ 
thusiasm of the Taborites burst forth 
again in cries of welcome, shouts of 
joy, and cheers that vibrated with the 
heartfelt fervor which inspired them. 
Company after company—division after 
division—corps after corps—took up the 
succession of thrilling acclaims, which 
thus sounded upon the ear like repeated 
volleys of artillery following closely 
upon each other. 

At length the voices of the troops at 
the farther extremity of the square died 
away; and a profound stillness fell upon 
-the scene. 

Butin a few moments this solemn si¬ 
lence was broken by the loud, sonorous, 
commanding voice of John Zitzka, who, 
having reined in his steed in the centre 
jo f the square, now addressed his arma¬ 
ment in these terms : 

* Beloved children of Mount Tabor, 
— 3 r ou have filled my heart with the 
most grateful enthusiasm ! Those pro¬ 
longed shouts wherewith you have wel¬ 
comed me, bear testimony to the feel¬ 
ing which animates your souls ! That 
feeling touches a chord vibrating re¬ 
sponsively in my own heart; and I know 
thereby that your thoughts and mine 
are identical. Ye are the instruments 
chosen by heaven to work out grand ob¬ 
jects and accomplish striking changes ! 
The iniquities of crowned rulers, usurp¬ 
ing aristocrats, and selfish priests have 
so disordered the social system, that 
nothing but the sword can exterminate 


j abuses and abrogate wrongs. The mil¬ 
lions have experienced miseries accu¬ 
mulating upon miseries—oppressions 
heaped upon oppressions,—tyrannies 
multiplying upon tyrannies, until they 
are crushed beneath the colossal edifice 
which superstition, king-craft, aristo¬ 
cracy, and monopoly have thus built up. 
The sword can alone undo all the evil 
which violence and misrule have done. 
Patience has become a crime—endur¬ 
ance is a proof of grovelling cowardice. 
The great ones of the earth have crush¬ 
ed, scourged, persecuted, and plunder¬ 
ed you to their heai«tfs content; and ye 
would deserve the curse and the stigma 
which belong to all willing slaves, were 
ye to accept as a boon those terms 
which ye may dictate as a right. For 
the laws of God, the instincts of Na¬ 
ture, and the common sense of Man, all 
revolt against the system which kings, 
priests, and aristocrats have established. 
By this system the many are made the 
slaves of the few ; and these few are in 
general the vilest oppressors, the most 
degraded debauchees, or the greatest 
criminals that ever disgraced the human 
species. They have monopolised all 
power and all privileges. They have 
seized upon the land and not only di¬ 
vided it amongst themselves during their 
life-time, but have decreed that it shall 
descend to their children and their 
children’s children, from generation to 
generation; and thus have they carried 
their presumption and their injustice 
to such a pitch as to dispose of the fu¬ 
ture for the benefit of their posterity, 
and foredoom to beggary the millions 
that are as yet unborn. Children of 
Mount Tabor! heaven’s curse is upon 
the authors of this monstrous iniquity; 
and as the hereditary usurpers have 
raised up, maintained, and propagated 
their system by the sword, then by the 
sword let them be punished ! ; Tis for 
you, my children, to destroy the vile 
despotism which has existed for ages, 
but which no measure of antiquity can 
.justify. For if your ancestors have 
been willing slaves, ’tis no reason that 
you should consent to wear the chains 
which they have hugged ; nor can one 
generation bind that which is to follow. 
The earth belongs to all who are alive 
upon it; and every individual has a 
right to receive a subsistence from the 
soil. The land must be made to pro¬ 
duce enough bread to feed ally before 
any of it is used to grow grapes to make 
wine for a few. Pauperism must be 
extirpated, before any individual can be 
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allowed to enjoy luxuries. Those who 
work the hardest, have the first claim 
to fare the best, when the proper time 
comes to talk of anything better than a 
mere subsistence. But in the first in- j 
stance all men must be ensured that 
subsistence, before any one soul can be 
permitted to demand more. These are 
the solemn truths which I now pro- 1 
claim as the Taborito profession of 
faith ; these are the doctrines which I 
enunciate ns a believer in the Christian 
system and in that Supreme Being who 
is the God of justice as well as the God 
of battles!’ 

Zitzka paused to gather breath, and 
the entire army of reformers, hitherto 
retained in the spell-bound silence ot an 
intense and absorbing interest, sudden¬ 
ly burst forth into acclamations as full oft 
enthusiasm, and as unfeignedly sincere 
as those which had ere now welcomed j 
the presence of their Captain-General. 

* Children of Mount Tabor,* continu- j 
ed the mighty chief, when the prolong¬ 
ed plaudits had at length ceased, ‘again I 
do I receive from your lips the unmis- ; 
takeable evidence that our thoughts are | 
identical, and that you accept with una¬ 
nimity the profession of faith which I 
have just proclaimed. Behold, then, > 
my glorious army, the time for action ! . 
The moment is arrived—the opportu-1 
nity presents itself! The murder of 
John Huss shall be avenged ; and even * 
from the grave shall his spirit pursue 
the thronged miscreants, the mitred as¬ 
sassins, and the fiendish nobles that 
doomed him to the stake ! I have al¬ 
ready shown too much forbearance, and 
the aristocracy of Bohemia have availed ! 
themselves of my mercy, to plot and 
conspire against our holy cause. But 
now, aroused from that dream of mis- 1 
taken humanity, I draw the sword, I 
cast away the scabbard, and I proclaim j 
a war of extermination against the peo¬ 
ple’s tyrants and oppressors !’ 

Again did the Taborite forces mani¬ 
fest their sympathetic feelings in pro¬ 
longed shonts of fervid enthusiasm ; and ' 
while some of the spectators joined in 
the applause, others exchanged amongst 
themselves looks of dismay. For the 
friends of freedom were web pleased I 
with the resolution to which Zitzka had 
come ; whereas the upholders of abuses 
and the relatives, creatures, and depen¬ 
dants of the aristocracy, were filled with 
despair. 

‘Children of, Mount Tabor,’ once 
more spoke John Zitzka, his powerful 
and sonorous voice rising above the 


cheers and acclamations, as the thunder 
rolls over the bosom of the sounding 
main; ‘ Children of Mount Tabor,* he 
repeated, slowly waving his arm to en¬ 
join silence, and in obedience to that 
signal every other voice was hushed in 
an instant, and a profound stillness fell 
upon the army and the spectators ;— 

‘ Children of Mount Tabor,’ he said a 
third time, * the cause which we have 
in hand is twofold : it is that of true re¬ 
ligion and of political justice. We as¬ 
sert the primitive simplicity of the 
Christian creed, and the purity of re¬ 
publican institutions. We will restore 
the former and establish the latter. Our 
mission is one of progress, civilization 
and justice ; but the machinations and 
intrigues of the enemies of all those 
principles, compel us to fulfil our vica¬ 
rious errand by means of the sword.— 
Be not therefore deterred from action 
when the aristocracy shall denounce 
you as a horde of ruffians, inciting civil 
war in your native land, ’Tis tViey who 
have driven you to the desperation, 
which compeis you to enter upon the 
path of strife! ’Tis they who have 
goaded you on to resistance. Every 
drop of "blood which may now be shed 
stamps the stain of murder upon their 
brows. You will be fighting in self-de¬ 
fence, against the titled few who have 
made you their slaves, from time im¬ 
memorial, and who seek to perpetuate 
your bondage unto the end. You will 
be warring not only for your own sakes, 
but for those of your children and your 
your children’s children. Arise, then, 
my brave and noble minded champions 
of truth and justice—arise, and let the 
standard of Mount Tabor float nbove the 
battlemented towers of every feudal for- 
talice in Bohemia !’ 

Zitzka, the One-eyed, ceased, and 
from the great square of Prague arose a 
shout so tremendous in its din, and so 
terrible in the stern resolution which it< 
expressed, that never did the harangue 
of a chieftain receive a more cordial ac¬ 
claim on the part of an army. That 
mighty voice, in which spoke twenty 
thousand daring men, vibrated through 
the ambient air, and made the very ca¬ 
nopy of heaven ring; and again and 
again thundered the enthusiastic cheer,, 
rising from the serried ranks as if the 
artillery itself were exploding, and rol 
ling on* and on, wave upon wave of deaf¬ 
ening sound, until it seemed as if the 
very atmosphere had become an ocean 
sonorous with the billows of the storm. 

By degrees that portentous expres- 
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sion of Taborite enthusiusm died away, 
and then the army began to march past 
the Captain-General. 

The banners waved, the martial mu¬ 
sic sent forth a lively air, and the steeds 
of the cavalry pranced as if in pride at 
sharing in the martial spectacle. And 
as company after company, and troop 
after troop, passed by the spot where 
.John Zitzka was posted, every banner 
was lowered and every weapon pointed 
downward, in military salutation of the 
mighty chief. 

At length the review terminated, the 
Captain-General rode back to the castle, 
attended by his two pages, the troops 
were marched away to their quarters, 
the spectators dispersed, and Prague 
was comparatively tranquil in appear¬ 
ance once more. 

Yes, but only in appearance ; for a 
terrible and painful excitement prevail¬ 
ed in numerous dwellings, where the 
friends or adherents of the proscribed 
aristocracy were making secret but hasty 
preparations for a prompt flight from 
the city, in order to join their patrons at 
the feudal fortresses whither those no¬ 
bles had already retired, on the break¬ 
ing up of the council three weeks pre¬ 
viously. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL OF THE TABO- 
RITES. 

It was about six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing of the same day on which the review 
had taken place, and John Zilzka was 
seated in his own private apartment at 
the Castle of Prague, examining a large 
map whereon all the feudal strongholds, 
mansions, and domains of the Bohemian 
aristocracy were marked with the mi¬ 
nutest precision. 

Zitzka was alone ; and as the slanting 
beams of the sun penetrated from the 
western heaven into the room, they im¬ 
parted a ruddy glow to the stern coun¬ 
tenance, which derived an almost sinis¬ 
ter and ferocious expression from its 
closed eye-lid, and abundance of rough 
black hair. 

But; at the present moment the Cap¬ 
tain-General was absorbed in the deep¬ 
est thought, as he contemplated the map 
spread out before him, and as he travel¬ 
led with his fore-finger from place to 
place on its colored surface. While 
thus occupied, he from time to time 


made memoranda on a slip of paper, and 
audible musings frequently escaped his 
lips. 

‘ The die is thrown—the Rubicon is 
passed,’ he murmured to himself; ‘and 
Bohemia must now behold a civil war, 
a war to the very death ! Yes, I huve 
proclaimed the crusade ; and the an¬ 
nouncement must be followed up by 
vigorous action. Thank heaven ! Aus¬ 
tria paralyzed: and thus the only 
power which was likely to adopt an 
armed intervention in the affairs of Bo¬ 
hemia, is absolutely silenced and inca¬ 
pacitated from meddling in the matter 
for at least a period of one year. Ah! 
it was a masterly stroke of policy which 
placed Austria in that condition, muz¬ 
zling her as it were all in a moment, 
and by means unseen by the world at 
large ! Yes, for one year is she bound 
to remain an idle and passive spectatress 
of all that may pass upon the stage of 
Bohemian politics. And in this inter¬ 
val, may heaven graut that I may be¬ 
come the successful instrument to work 
out the regeneration of the long-oppres¬ 
sed millions in this land ! For thou 
knowest, O Lord,’ exclaimed Zitzka, 
now speaking aloud and raising his look 
upward, while his whole countenance 
expressed the unfeigned devotion which 
filled his heart, ‘ thou knovvesc that I 
am sincere in all that I have underta¬ 
ken, and that no sentiment of personal 
ambition has inspired me even for a sin¬ 
gle instant! And if at the commence¬ 
ment,’ proceeded the Captain-General, 
now joining his hands and casting down 
his look with an air of the deepest hu¬ 
mility and most profound contrition,— 
‘if at the commencement of this mighty 
movement, I was instigated somewhat 
by a desire to avenge a cruel wrong, 
sustained by one whom I loved so ten¬ 
derly, and still cherish so dearly,—if it 
were indeed the sense of that poignant 
injury which aroused me to the con¬ 
templation of ecclesiastical voluptuous¬ 
ness and priestly turpitude,—and if that 
tremendous outrage did in the begin¬ 
ning animate me with a devouring de¬ 
sire and a fierce craving for vengeance, 
nevertheless, thou wilt pardon me, O 
Lord of Hosts—thou wilt remember the 
weakness of the human heart, O Power 
Supreme ! For I will restore thine al¬ 
tar to its pristine purity, and 1 will 
bring back tliy worship to the simplicity 
of its early being; I will purge thy 
church of the monstrous abuses which 
the wickedness and selfishness of men 
have introduced therein ; and I will 
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tench the Bohemian people to embrace 
and practise thnt Christianity which our 
Blessed Saviour himself taught in the 
beginning, but which has become de¬ 
graded by pomp, ostentation, and luxu¬ 
riousness, into the veriest heathenism.’ 

The voice of the Captain-General had 
risen to a high key in proportion as his 
feelings grew excited with indignation ; 
and leaving his seat, he began to pace 
the room with uneven steps. 

* Yes, my motives are pure— my in¬ 
tentions good and holy,* he continued, 
in a musing tone, sometimes speaking 
aloud-, and then lowering his voice to a 
whisper; 4 and whatever may be the 
result of this struggle, the world shall 
have no cause to declare that petty mo¬ 
tives of selfishness urged me on ! No 
—oh I no; for ambition is dead in my 
sepulchral heart—that heart whose first 

affections were blighted, withered- 

But, ah! wherefore now revive the 
memory of that perished love of mine ? 
wherefore dive to recover that pearl of 
sentiments which, during long years, I 
have endeavored to consign to the pro- 
foundest depths of the waters of obli¬ 
vion ? O, Ermenonda, thine image 
forces itself at times upon my contem¬ 
plation, and this is one of those mo¬ 
ments which unman me !’ 

But with his hand of iron sinews the 
stalwart warrior dashed away a tear 
from his eye ; then, as if lo seek refuge 
in some earnest occupation from the 
tide of reminiscences which had begun 
to roll in upon his brain, he resumed 
his seat and continued his examination 
of the large map spread out upon the 
table. 

4 To garrison all these places,* he 
said, in that same musing tone in which 
he had originally spoken, 4 will demand 
n large force; besides which, from 
many of the aristocratic strongholds 1 
must expect resistance, and then will 
come the waste of time and troops in 
siege and beleaguermenr. But what of 
the fortalices and mansions in the vil¬ 
lage of Prague?’ he asked himself, at 
the same time carrying his finger slow¬ 
ly round the spot where the Bohemian 
metropolis was marked upon the map. 
4 Here is the princely dwelling-place of 
the Marquis of Sc ho in berg. But he 
lias (led, and a handful of my gallant 
Taborites will be sufficient to occupy 
this house. Then what have we nere? 

The White Mansion, inhabited by the 
Baroness Hamelen. Ah! rumor de¬ 
clares that she is an excellent woman, 
abounding in charity and benevolence. 


But she is a known devotee to the Ca¬ 
tholic faith, as well as a worshipper of 
royalty. And now that I bethink me 
of these circumstances, I remember 
that the name of the Baroness Hame¬ 
len, when one day accidentally men¬ 
tioned in Gloria’s presence, caused her 
to experience a sudden excitement of 
so lively and strange a nature that I was 
alarmed. But she alleged the invaria¬ 
ble excuse of women who wish to con¬ 
ceal the real nature of thq thoughts 
which have surprised them into the 
exhibition of sudden emotions; yes, 
she pleaded a transitory indisposition, 
and when I demanded if she were ac¬ 
quainted with the Baroness Hamelen, 
and if so, what she knew concerning 
her, she turned upon me a look full of 
artlessness, and declared that she was 
utterly unknown to that lady. But, ah ! 
thnt was not the first nor the only occa¬ 
sion on which I suspected thnt Gloria 
cherished secrets of a deep, dark, and 
terrible nature—secrets which she has 
not dared reveal even to me, who am, 
nevertheless, acquainted with that out 
tremendous incident in her life which—* 
But here am I suffering my thoughts to 
wander again from the important topic 
which alone ought to concentrate them; 
and as the Captain-General thus inter¬ 
rupted himself with a tone of vexation, 
he fixed his looks upon the map more 
intently than ever. 4 The White Man¬ 
sion is a mere dwelling-house,’ he con¬ 
tinued in his musings ; 4 and I need not 
place even a single soldier there. But, 
ah ! here we have Hamelen Castle—a 
stronghold in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood, and belonging too to the same 
noble lady. What says my private me¬ 
morandum-book relative to this place V 

And as Zitzka thus musingly interro¬ 
gated himseif, he unlocked a draw in 
the table at which he was sitting, and 
thence drew forth a small set of tablets 
fastened with a clasp, These he in¬ 
spected for a few moments, and speedi¬ 
ly lighted upon the special entry, or 
memorandum, for which he was seek¬ 
ing- 

‘Here it is!’ he said, in the same 
humor and tone of self-communing as 
before; 4 and what do we glean there¬ 
from ? 44 Hamelen Castle, belonging 

to the baroness of the same name; a 
strong place ; underwent important re¬ 
pairs a few years ago, and is supposed 
to have vast subterranean passages. 
The castle is now inhabited by a num¬ 
ber of young men. maintained at the 
cost and through the benevolence of 
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the Baroness Hnmelen. A priest pre¬ 
sides over this male community. Seve¬ 
ral armed men have frequently been 
observed in the neighborhood : some¬ 
times they are reported to have worn 
black masks. But this statement is at¬ 
tributed to the exaggerations of super- 
stitio is terror or the wilful inisrepre- 
sentatious of malice.” Thus speaks 
the memorandum, gleaned from an 
honest Taborite who knows the neigh¬ 
borhood of Hamelen Castle well. The 
baroness is a bigot in religion and a 
strong partizan in politics, and there¬ 
fore is she a dangerous woman. The 
castle is strong, and might be made the 
rallying point for monarchists and aris¬ 
tocrats. I will send a force of two hun¬ 
dred Taborites to occupy it to-morrow 
morning, at the same time that the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg’s villa shall be gar¬ 
risoned ; and those proceedings will be 
the first acts of the civil war !’ 

Scarcely had Zitzka arrived at this 
resolution, when a Taborite attendant 
slowly opened the door of the apart¬ 
ment, and with an evident apprehen¬ 
sion of disturbing his chief, he said, 
‘General, a lady solicits an immediate 
audience.’ 

‘ Did you not refer her to the secre¬ 
tary?’ inquired Zitzka ; ‘seeing that I 
am particularly engaged with my pre¬ 
sent occupation.’ 

* I did,’ answered the Taborite ; ‘but 
she declared that her business was ur¬ 
gent and regarded only the Captain- 
General.’ 

‘ Then admit her,’ said Zitzka. 

The Taborite attendant withdrew, 
and in a few minutes a lady of tall 
stature and fine form, bnt closely veiled, 
stood in the presence of the Captain- 
General. 

For several seconds she stood sur¬ 
veying him through the thick gauze 
which covered her countenance, and 
then, apparently recollecting herself, 
she said, 4 Pardon this intrusion, great 
chief, and accord me your attention for 
a little space.’ 

Thus speaking, she threw back the 
veil, and Zitzka beheld a countenance 
magnificently handsome, but in every 
lmeamerit of which was expressed a 
profound tenor that she evidently strove 
to conceal. 

The Captain-General begged her to 
take a seat, at the same time resuming i 
his own chair with a manner indicating i 
his willingness to grant her his atten- j 
tion, but in the hope that her explana- , 
tions would be prompt and to the point. I 


4 General Zitzka,’ said the lady, speak¬ 
ing with considerable hesitation, and 
evidently laboring under the weight of 
mingled embarrassment and apprehen¬ 
sion, 4 1 am come ns a suppliant for 
your forbearance and mercy, and yet I 
hardly know in what terms to proffer 
my prayer; for 1 am not a partisan of 
your cause—I have indeed been an ene¬ 
my to it, and my name is perhaps un¬ 
favorably known to you-’ 

4 Who are you, lady?’ inquired Zitz¬ 
ka, in as gentle and re-assuring a tone 
as he could possibly assume. 

* I am the Baroness Hamelen,’ said 
the lady, giving utterance to the words 
with an effort, and then shrinking, as it 
were, within herself through the sud¬ 
den paroxysm of terror that she expe¬ 
rienced in the evident dread lest the 
announcement of her name should pro¬ 
duce a startling effect upon the Cap¬ 
tain-General. 

4 Ah ! I was just thinking of your la- 
dyshie at the moment when you sent 
to demand an audience,’ said Zitzka, 
with his wonted imperturbility of man¬ 
ner. 

4 Indeed !—you were thinking of mtV 
exclaimed the baroness, his unchanging 
countenance and calm utterance afford¬ 
ing her the most unspeakable relief, as 
if she fancied that she had just stood 
the chance of provoking the ire of a 
fiend, but had happily escaped the tre¬ 
mendous risk. 

4 Yes, lady, I was thinking of you,* 
repeated the General, observing that 
there was something strange in her 
manner, but attributing it solely to the 
embarrassment which so noted a Catho¬ 
lic and monarchist was likely to experi¬ 
ence in the presence of himself—the 
chief of the reformers. ‘Indeed, to 
speak candidly,’ he added, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, 4 1 had just resolved to 
send early in the morning and demand 
the keys of Hamelen Castle.’ 

And during that same moment’s 
pause, the baroness had said exultingly 
to herself, 4 My apprehensions were 
unfounded—he suspects not the terri¬ 
ble truth, and Marietta, or Gloria, has 
kept the secret inviolably !’ 

‘But you need fear nothing, lady,’ 
continued the grim chief, 4 if you yield 
immediate compliance with my demand 
and admit a Taborite garrison into your 
castle; for in desiring the keys of all 
strongholds to be delivered up to me, 

I mean only to test the disposition of 
those feudal owners and seignorial pro¬ 
prietors who may be thus summoned. 
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and not to throw any insult or indignity 
upon them.’ 

‘ But is it possible that you mean to 
establish a body of your troops within 
the walls of my castle ?’ exclaimed the 
baroness. ‘Indeed, mighty Zitzka, it 
was to confer with you upon this very 
subject that I resolved to seek your pre 
sence; and I ventured to hope that the 
Taborite General was endowed with a 
generosity and a chivalrous gallantry 
which would induce him to exercise 
forbearance towards a weak and harm¬ 
less woman.* 

‘Your ladyship has already received 
my assurance that no harm shall befal 
you—no insult be offered either to 
yourself or any one dwelling beneath 
your roof,* said Zitzka ; * provided that 
your adherents abstain from molesta¬ 
tion towards the soldiers whom I shall 
send to occupy Hamelen Castle.’ 

• And it is precisely against such oc¬ 
cupation that I am come to plead,* ob¬ 
served the baroness. ‘ Will you not 
take my solemn pledge of neutrality 1 
will you not place confidence in me, 
when I declare my resolution to abstain 
from nil interference in the affairs of 
my unhappj r country ?’ 

«Lady,’ responded Zitzka, in a firm 
but courteous tone, * it grieves me to 
refuse a boon to any suppliant of your 
sex. But in the present instance my 
duty commands me to rove inexorable. 
Your ladyship is known to be devoted 
to the Romish Church and likewise an 
enthusiastic admirer o* monarchical in¬ 
stitutions. Moreover, your ladyship 
possesses a strong fortaiice in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the metropolis—a fortaiice, 
continued Zitzka, referring to his me¬ 
morandum book as he spoke, ‘ which 
contains vast subterranean passages, and 
in the vicinage of which armed men 
wearing masks have been frequently 
observed.* 

The baroness suddenly became pale 
as death, as Zitzka. raising his eye 
from the book, fixed it upon her with a 
searching keenness. She endeavored 
to compose herself, but so great was 
her agitation, so profound her confusion, 
that the words which she sought to ut¬ 
ter seemed to stick in her throat, and 
she felt ns if she were about to be suffo¬ 
cated. 

‘Therefore,* continued Zitzka, whose 
suspicions were naturally excited by 
that mingled terror and embarrassment 
which could only spring from some se¬ 
rious cause, ‘your ladyship cannot be 
astonished, nor must you deem me 


harsh, if I persist in my resolve to or¬ 
der the immediate occupation of Hame¬ 
len Castle.* 

* General Zitzka,’ said the baroness, 
now subduing by a tremendous effort 
the outward expression of her emotions, 

* the proceeding which you threaten to 
adopt will break up all the benevolent 
and philanthropic arrangements which 
it has been my pride and my pleasure 
to carry into effect at Hamelen Castle.’ 

» My soldiers, lady, will receive posi¬ 
tive instructions to forbear from even 
the slightest interference in the domes¬ 
tic economy of your establishment.— 
And as you yourself reside at the 
White Mansion,’ added the Captain- 
General, still watching every movement 
and varying expression of her counten¬ 
ance, ‘ the presence of two hundred 
soldiers of Mount Tabor at the castle 
cannot prove a source of any molesta¬ 
tion to your ladyship.* 

- Can nothing induce you to treat me 
with forbearance and leave me in the 
quiet enjoyment of a peaceful tenure of 
existence V exclaimed the baroness, her 
tone and manner both expressing a 
more agonising spirit of entreaty than 
she herself either intended or could 
control. 

* Lady,’ said John Zitzka, his voice 
assuming a severity which made her 
blood run cold to her heart, ‘ there is 
something weighing upon your mind— 
and if you seek a boon at my hands, 
you must deserve it by placing implicit 
confidence in me.’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ cried the ba¬ 
roness, hastily; and, instantly catching 
at the idea which the General’s words 
excited all in a moment in her mind, she 
said in a low tone and with a significant 
look, ‘ You require guarantees and 
proofs that I will cease to be an enemy 
of the Taborite cause ?’ 

The first feeling which this unmis- 
takeable hint created in the mind of 
Zitzka, was one of supreme disgust at 
the selfishness of the woman who thus 
plainly intimated her readiness to de¬ 
sert the cause and the creed she had so 
long espoused and join the Taborite 
faith and system ; but instantly smoth¬ 
ering any expression of that loathing,, 
the Captain-General’s second impulse 
was to adopt a politic course and ascer¬ 
tain how far the baroness could possibly 
be useful to his projects. 

* The r l aborite tents are open to all 
who willingly seek them,’ he according¬ 
ly observed. ‘But if those who thus 
appear amongst us, come from the 
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dwellings of the enemy, common sense 
enjoins us to adopt all proper precau¬ 
tions in receiving such new proselytes.* 

‘But if those proselytes offer unequi¬ 
vocal guarantees,* said the baroness, her 
voice assuming a more confidential 
whisper, and her looks a deeper signi¬ 
fied) cy, ‘you will then be disposed to 
yield them your confidence and treat 
them accordingly ?’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ answered Zitzka, per¬ 
ceiving that the baroness was gradually 
and cautiously feeling her way towards 
a particular point. ‘ I have proclaimed 
a crusade against the Bohemian Aris 
tocracy,’ he continued, ‘and my troops 
have expressed their adhesion to the 
measure.* 

‘I am well aware—too well aware of 
all that has occurred this day,* said the 
baroness, ‘and it was in consequence 
thereof that I sought your presence.* 

‘ But in proclaiming that crusade,* 
resumed the Captain-General, * I have 
not menaced an indiscriminate slaugh¬ 
ter. No,—where blood is shed, The 
blame must lie at the door of those who 
offer resistance ; but mercy, forbear¬ 
ance, and leniency will be shown to¬ 
wards those who make a time(y sub¬ 
mission and yield to a destiny which 
they cannot control.’ 

‘ Then in me, mighty chieftain,* ex¬ 
claimed the baroness, «behold one of 
those who deem it right to adopt the 
more prudent alternative.* 

‘ What am I to understand by your 
ladyship’s observation ?’ inquired Zitz- 
3 ta, still maintaining his wonted imper¬ 
turbability. 

4 All! do you not already understand 
me V exclaimed the Baroness Ha me¬ 
lon ; ‘ or will you compel me to descend 
to the painful minuteness of a detailed 
explanation ? Well, be it so : the first 
step in the path of desertion from one's 
ancient creed, is always fraught with 
humiliation.’ 

/ There, is no humiliation, lady,* said 
Zitzka, ‘in abandoning an erroneous 
and worn-out system, to adopt a true 
one whose star is in the ascendant; nor 
is there any shame in yielding where 
resistance would be useless.* 

4 The sternness of truth marks your 
language, great chieftain,’ rejoined the 
baroness. * Let me therefore at once 
throw myself upon your generosity, 
your goodness, and your mercy; let 
me confess that I have been the uncom¬ 
promising opponent of the Taborite 
cause, and that I have abhorred both 
the religious reformation and the politi- 


, cal changes which you advocate ! 3fes, 
all this do I confess with a candor and 
a frankness which, I fondly hope, will 
inspire you with confidence towards 
| me. Nay, more—I am willing to ad- 

j mit that I should have perhaps clung to 
l my old opinions and ancient prejudices 
unto the end, had not yoi.r proceeding 
of this day startled me as if a thunder- 
: bolt had fallen at my feet, and aroused 
| to the contemplation of the real as- 
|pect of Bohemian affairs. And the ra¬ 
pid survey which I have taken within 
the last few hours has opened my eyes 
to the conviction that might and power 
are on your side, and that by those 
means must you triumph. In this fore¬ 
shadowing of the future, I behold the 
finger of Providence ; and I have there¬ 
fore come to the conclusion that truth 
and justice must be on the side of that 
man who is thus unmistakeably destined 
to overthrow systems and annihilate in¬ 
stitutions which have endured forages.* 

‘ \our reasoning, lady, Inis been con¬ 
sistent with sound sense,’ observed 
Zitzka, who was now disposed to give 
the baroness credit for more sincerity 
than he had at first imagined, instead of 
fathoming all the sophistry of her lan¬ 
guage and the artfulnessof her conduct. 

‘ And the result of your self-commun- 
ings,*.he added, ‘has been a resolve to 
give in your adhesion to the Taborite 
cause V 

4 Even so,* answ ered the Baroness. 

‘ But your ladys iip even now spoke 
0 ^g UJirau tees and proofs of sincerity?* 
said Zitzka, in a t ne of inquiry. 

‘ I did so,’ rejuined the baroness ; 
‘because I am prepared to throw my¬ 
self body and soul into your cause—but 
I demand your implicit confidence in re¬ 
turn. In a word, mighty Zitzka,’ she 
added significantly,-—* I have it in my 
power to render you an immense ser¬ 
vice, if you will promise to grant the 
recompense which 1 may demand.’ 

4 Name alike the service and the re¬ 
ward,’ said the stern and imperturbable 
J aborite ; ‘ and I will answer your ludy- 
sliip yea or nay in a moment.’ 

‘ And if the response be nay ,* observ¬ 
ed the lady, ‘ am I to consider that my 
proposal shall be buried in the strictest 
secrecy—as if indeed it had never been 
made ?’ 

‘ Be that the understanding between 
us,’ replied the Captain-General. * And 
now speak frankly and fearlessly.’ 

‘ First I will specify my conditions,* 
said the baroness; * because if they 
should be found exorbitant, and there- 
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fore be rejected, it will then be un¬ 
necessary to name at all the service 
which I propose to render.’ 

4 And those conditions,’said Zitzka, 

4 what are they ?’ 

4 First, that you abstain from placing 
any garrison in Hamelen Castle, or in¬ 
terfering with those persons who are 
now residing there. Secondly,’ con¬ 
tinued the baroness, 4 that in any parti¬ 
tion of landed property which you may 
hereafter make, you leave my estates 
untouched. Thirdly, thnt for whatever 
intrigues, machinations, or schemes, I 
may have been implicated in, up to the 
present moment, you accord me a full 
and complete pardon. And fourthly, 
that you grant an equally unconditional 
forgiveness and manumission to a cer¬ 
tain nobleman whom I shall hereafter 
name. These are my terms. General 
Zitzka.’ 

4 And assuredly they are of a nature 
to which I could only assent on account of 
some service of the most important cha¬ 
racter, rendered not to me, personally, 
but to the Taborite cause in general. 
Under such circumstances,’ added Zitz¬ 
ka, 4 1 will guarantee the fulfilment of 
those conditions which your ladyship 
has laid down.’ 

4 Good !’ exclaimed the Baroness, her 
magnificent features lighting up with 
joy, and her deep blue eyes dilating 
and flashing with triumph. 4 1 now en¬ 
tertain not the slightest apprehension,’ 
she continued, 4 that you will look upon 
my demands as disproportionate with 
the service which I am prepared to per¬ 
form.’ 

* And that service?’ said Zitzka, in¬ 
quiringly. 

4 The surrender of the Princess Elizn- 
betha and her treasures into your hands!’ 
responded Lady Hamelen, in a low but 
resolute voice. 

4 Ah ! then the subterraneans of your 
castle have been doubtless turned to a 
good use?’ exclaimed Zitzka. 

4 As there is a God above us, mighty 
chief,’ said the baroness, in a tone full 
of sincerity and confidence, 4 neither 
the princess nor 'her treasures are con¬ 
cealed beneath my roof. Search the 
White Mansion, if you will—search 
Hamelen Castle—penetrate into the 
vaults—examine every nook, and cre¬ 
vice, and corner—and you will depart 
baffled and disappointed. But if you do 
adopt this course,’ she added solemnly, 
‘then everything is at an end between 
you and me in respect to the propositi I 


have made, and the terms I have de¬ 
manded.’ 

4 Lady,’ said John Zitzka, after a 
pause of more than a minute, during 
which he reflected deeply upon the to¬ 
pic of the conversation, 4 1 accept your 
proposal, and I agree to your terms.’ 

4 You will give me the guarantee of 
your own hand-writing ?’ said the ba¬ 
roness ; then, perceiving that the cap- 
tain-General hesitated, she added in a 
low and deep-toned voice, 4 Because it 
is like selling my very soul to Satan, 
and I must be sure of receiving the full 
price of my black iniquity.’ 

4 True/ murmured the Captain-Ge¬ 
neral, struck by the full force of the per¬ 
fidious woman’s remark ; and again so 
deep was the sense of loathing with 
which she inspired him, aud so com¬ 
pletely was he now undeceived in re¬ 
spect to her true character, that he 
could not raise his look towards that 
countenance from which the mask had 
thus fallen. 

But hastily taking a piece of paper, 
he wrote thereon the four conditions 
which the baroness had specified, and 
which she now dictated anew, and ap¬ 
pending his signature to the document, 
he placed it in her hand. 

4 Within eight days from the present 
time,’ said the baroness, concealing the 
paper in her bosom, 4 shall the princess 
be in your power, and her treasures at 
your disposal. But in the meantime, 
the compact we have formed—nay, the 
very circumstance of my visit to this 
castle—must be retained profoundly se¬ 
cret.’ 

‘Fear not that I shall betray your 
ladyship,’ observed John Zitzka, rising 
from his seat to imply that their inter¬ 
view need not be prolonged. 

4 Farewell, mighty chieftain,’ said the 
baroness, drawing her veil carefully in 
several folds over her countenance. 

She then took her departure, and the 
Captain-General of the Taborites was 
once more alone to deliberate upon the 
affairs of Bohemia. 

Until a late hour in the night did he 
remain thus occupied ; and twelve had 
been announced some time by the wa¬ 
ter-clock in his apartment, when he 
thought of seeking his couch. But just 
as he was about to retire to his cham¬ 
ber, a messenger, much travel-soiled, 
and who had just arrived at the castle, 
was conducted into his presence. 

This midnight arrival was that of a 
courier bearing a letter from the magis¬ 
trate who had investigated the affair of 
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Ermach’s murder and Gloria’s escape, 
a hasty narrative of which the vener¬ 
able functionary had lost no time in de¬ 
spatching to the Captain-General of the 
Taborites. The same document con¬ 
tained an account of the arrest of a 
youth whose name and rank alike re¬ 
mained unknown, but who wore the ar¬ 
mor described as having been self-ap¬ 
propriated by the liberator of the State 
Prisoners ; and the magistrate failed not 
to specify, for his own justification, the 
reason which had induced him to re¬ 
lease his prisoner from custody—name¬ 
ly, the influence possessed by the wear¬ 
er of Zitzka’s signet ring! 

But comparatively light and trivial 
was the regard which Zitzka paid to 
this latter portion of the magistrate’s 
communication; so tremendously ab¬ 
sorbing was the fearful interest of all 
that concerned the Daughter of Glory. 

For upwards of an hour did the 
Captain-General pace his room in a 
state of excitement such as he had 
never been known to experience before 
—and the w r onted iron sternness of his 
features was relaxed aud distorted with 
the workings of an unspeakable an¬ 
guish. 

At last,—between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, he appeared to 
have arrived at some sudden resolution 
—and ordering the Captain of the guard 
to be summoned to his presence, he 
addressed this officer in the following 
manner: 

‘ Take horse without delay—you and 
half a dozen of your men, and ride as 
if for life and death, in pursuit of the 
Austrian knight, Sir Ernest de Colmar, 
who is journeying along the great 
southern road towards his own country. 
In his company you will find Satanais ; 
and, without hesitation or remorse— 
without pity or fear,—despite, too, of 
her menaces or her entreaties,—you 
will tear her away from him—you will 
make her your prisoner--and you will 
bring her back with all possible expedi¬ 
tion to Prague. Depart,—away with 
you,—there is not a moment to lose!’ 

The Taborito captain bowed and was 
about to retire, wdien Zitzka, struck by 
a sudden thought, called him back. 

‘ Stay!’ cried the one-eyed chieftain, 
who was still laboring uuder a strong 
excitement, * I have something more to 
say. It may happen that Sir Ernest de 
Colmar will protect Satanais against 
you, that he may disbelieve your autho¬ 
rity and question the truth of your mis¬ 
sion, for he is brave as a lion and would 


defend to the very death any one whom 
he loves or esteems. In such a case— 
but only in such a case,—you will give 
him this note.’ 

And Zitzka, seating himself at the 
table, penned a hasty line upon a piece 
of paper, which he folded, secured with 
wax and silken string, and handed to 
the Taborite captain. 

This officer then withdrew ; and the 
one-eyed chieftain retired to his own 
chamber. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE JOURNEY CONTINUED AGAIN. 

We left Sir Ernest de Colmar and the 
beautiful Satanais at the moment when 
Angela Wildon sped away from the 
roadside hostel with the rapidity of an 
arrow shot from a bow,—the gallant 
charger which the knight had given her, 
having suddenly appeared to borrow the 
wings of the wind. 

‘Yes, away she flew upon the fleet 
courser, with the quickness of a thought 
flashing through the brain; away—away 
—without having revealed her sex and 
name—and likewise without giving any 
explanation of the motives of her sud¬ 
den departure. 

To the reader who knows who she 
is, and who is also aware that she is in 
love with Sir Ernest de Colmar, her 
precipitate flight must be intelligible 
enough; for in Satanais she beheld a 
rival, and her woman’s pride as well as 
her virgin modesty suddenly revolted 
at the idea of her revealing her sex in 
the presence of that superb beauty. 
But to Sir Ernest de Colmar, who knew 
not that his gallant deliverer was of the 
gentle sex, much loss that she was An¬ 
gela Wildon the forest-maiden,—that 
abrupt flight, without the promised re¬ 
velation of name and rank and without 
oven the friendly ceremony of a fare¬ 
well, instantaneously became a mingled 
source of astonishment and vexation. 

* Wherefore has your friend thus 
hastily quitted us?’ inquired Satanais, 
advancing from the door-way to the 
spot where Do Colmar had halted, and 
where he stood gazing in the direction 
in which Angela had disappeared from 
his view. 

1 1 know not—I am bewildered !’ ex¬ 
claimed the knight. * Everything con¬ 
nected with that youth is full of mys¬ 
tery, and I begin to fear-’ 
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* To fear what, ray well-beloved Er¬ 
nest?* said Satanais, perceiving that he 
hesitated ; and, as she spoke, she laid 
her hand lightly upon his shoulder. 

* What apprehensiou is it that you en¬ 
tertain concerning that armed warrior?* 

‘I fear that he is either a prey to 
some secret grief, or that his intellect 
wanders at times,* answered De Col¬ 
mar, taking the hand of Satanais and 
leading her slowly back into the hostel. 
‘Perhaps he cherishes a hopeless love 
for I remember that lie confessed to 
me, the evening before last, that he 
was enamored of a certain Angela Wil- 
don, who, by the bye, is well known to 
your unhappy sister, Gloria.’ 

4 Poor youth !’ murmured Satanais, 

with a sigh. . 

*Ah! you possess a heart which is 
alike generous and tender, my well-be¬ 
loved,’ whispered Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar ; ‘ and you can pity the woes of a 
fellow-creature. Deeply am I indebted 
to the gallant youth who has just quit 
ted us in a manner as abrupt as it is un¬ 
accountable ; and I would that an op¬ 
portunity might serve of testifying my 
gratitude for the services he rendered 
me in a very pressing emergency. But 
the time may come when I shall meet 
him again, and when he will reveal to 
me his name and his motives for having 
concealed it from me.* 

Thus discoursing, the knight and the 
dark houri entered the hostel together; 
and having partaken of the repast which 
was prepared for them, they rose from 
the table to proceed on their journey. 
Satanais possessed a jet black palfrey ; 
and when mounted upon the graceful 
animal, which curvetted and pranced as 
if with a feeling of pride on account of 
the lovely burthen which it bore, the 
superb beauty of the Daughter of Sa¬ 
tan was set off to its greatest advantage. 

Nothing could excel, and scarcely 
equal, the symmetry of her shape and 
the elegance of her carriage, as her 
form, so flexible and elastic, yielded 
with a sort of wavy, undulating motion, 
like that of a swan’s neck, to every 
movement of her steed. Her arms, 
naked almost to the shoulder, and ap¬ 
pearing in the olive richness of the skin 
as if they were delicately bronzed, were 
gracefully rounded—one, as the hand 
held the reins—the other, as it hung 
negligently by her side. And that same 
bright bronze tint of the complexion 
showed amidst the ribands which were 
wound cross-wise up the legs; yes, and 
it was this same rich olive hue which 


the well-rounded bosom, the admirably- 
shaped shoulders, and the splendid 
throat displayed, and which deepened 
into a fine carnation upon the cheeks, 
but softened almost into purity of pale¬ 
ness upon the broad and noble forehead. 

In a word, impossible were it by any 
power of language to do justice to the 
richness of that dark complexion which 
tinted a skin of velvet softness, but co¬ 
vering flesh of the healthiest firmness; 
and impossible also were it to find terms 
glowing and fervid enough to depict all 
the splendor of that form whose pro¬ 
portions and contours were so advan¬ 
tageously and voluptuously profiled by 
the equestrian attitude of the Daughter 
of Satan. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar was ravished 
by her appearance. Every time he be¬ 
held her, it seemed that he discovered 
uow personal graces and fresh charms; 
and so complete was the fascinating in¬ 
fluence which this romantic being had 
shed around her lover—so deep was the 
mystic spell which held his heart in ec¬ 
static thraldom—and so ineffubly melt¬ 
ing and tender were the emotions 
which her mere presence, apart from 
her looks and her words, had excited 
in his soul, that he felt ho could cheer¬ 
fully resign all the pride and power of 
his position amongst the denizens 
of earth, and retire to the seclusion of 
some place afar from the busy haunts 
of men, there to languish out the re¬ 
mainder of his existence in the arms of 
Satanais! 

And then again, as he contemplated 
the dark houri who rode by his side, he 
thought within himself how proudly his 
heart would beat when the time should 
come for him to present that woman of 
matchless beauty to his friends—pre¬ 
sent her as his bride—the wife ot his 
bosom—the partner of his rank, his 
fortune, his power, and liis glory ! Yes 
—and with what feelings of pleasure 
should ho spread before her the richest 
gems and the costliest garments, and 
bid her deck her form in a manner that 
should develop and irradiate those beau¬ 
ties which no art could, however, en¬ 
hance ! Moreover, how ecstatic would 
be his feelings and how elevated his 
pride, when he could take by the hand 
that superb creature thus grandly ar¬ 
rayed, and conduct her amidst the glit¬ 
tering company assembled in halls bril¬ 
liantly lighted—while she, with her 
eyes shedding a lustre far excelling 
that of the crystal lamps suspended 
around, aud eclipsing even the jets of 
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light flashing from the diamonds placed 
above her own noble brow, would tra¬ 
verse the dazzled and admiring crowd 
with all the mingled dignity and grace 
that became his bride ! 

Such were Sir Ernest de Colmar’s 
thoughts, as he rode by the side of Sa- 
tanais. 

This was the third morning of his 
journey—a journey which had already 
been characterised by so many remark¬ 
able incidents and varied adventures; 
and we must likewise remind the read¬ 
er that the remainder of the cavalcade 
now consisted of only Linda and Bea¬ 
trice and the knight’s two grooms. 

For a few hours the journey was con¬ 
tinued without any occurrence worthy 
of mention; and at about mid-day the 
travellers reached the wood where De 
Colmar first became acquainted with 
Satanais in the Taborite encampment. 
The reader will scarcely require to be 
informed that the knight expressed his 
joy at once more beholding a spot which 
must ever be endeared to his memory; 
and for this, ns well as for every other 
proof of ardent love which he demon¬ 
strated towards his beauteous compan¬ 
ion, he received her sweetest smiles 
and her most melting looks. 

The wood was passed—the journey 
was continued along the great southern 
road, and at about three in the after¬ 
noon the travellers reached a point 
whence another route branched off from 
the main one, in a slightly diverging di¬ 
rection. 88 

‘This road to the right,’ said De Col¬ 
mar, - passes by Altendorf Castle, and 
this one to the left is longer and more 
circuitous, though eventually touching 
the Austrian frontier.’ 

‘Let us pursue this one,’ exclaimed 
Satanais, indicating the latter route 
with some degree of excitement, if not 
of impatience; then, as the steeds 
struck into the road which she had thus 
chosen, she said in her usually calm 
voice of golden melody, 1 1 have pre¬ 
ferred this path, inasmuch as there 
stands a ruined castle upon yonder hill, 
where we may halt for a few minutes 
and inspect the picturesque remains of 
feudal grandeur.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said De Colmar; and in 
about half an hour the party reached 
the ruins to which Satanais had alluded. 

Dismounting from their steeds, which 
they left in charge of the grooms, and I 
bidding Linda and Beatrice remain like- I 
wise at the same place until their re- I 
turn, die knight and the dark houri en- 1 


tered the mazes of mouldering walls, 
crumbling towers, and ruined battle- 
; inents. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
the ruined castle. 

Upon an eminence commanding an 
extensive view of the circumjacent 
country, stood the dilapidated fortalice 
amidst the ruins of which Sir Ernest 
j de Colmar and Satanais entered. 

The exterior wall, which had given 
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way in many places, formed a circuit of 
at least three quarters of a mile; and 
the space within was occupied by the 
remains of the buildings which had 
once crowded the enclosure. Indeed, 
the extent of the ruins sufliciently indi¬ 
cated not only the vastness but likewise 
, the strength and importance of that 
stronghold ere the whirlwind of deso¬ 
lation had swept through its lordly halls. 

But it was not to the hand of Age 
that the ancient castle had succumbed. 
No, foi notwithstanding four centuries 
had passed over it since its foundation- 
stone was laid, it still appeared to be¬ 
long not to Time, but to Eternity. The 
mournful tale of its ruin was, however, 
road in the walls blackened by fire; in 
the pieces of broken battering rams 
peeping out from beneath the piles of 
masonry which in their fall had crushed 
the very instruments of their destruc¬ 
tion ; and in the rust-covered cannon 
balls that might here and there be 
picked up amidst the long dank grass 
that waved in the deserted court-yards. 

Yes—every feature of the place be¬ 
spoke the horrors of siege, and sack, 
and conflagration; and a closer scru¬ 
tiny would lead to the discovery of re¬ 
lics of armor, broken weapons, and even 
human bones, amongst the fragments 
of stone-work scattered about in all di¬ 
rections. 

It was a mournful sight to behold how 
completely the rage of war had done 
its work, and how successfully the fury 
ot man had destroyed a place which 
lime would have spared for many 
centuries. 

The four walls of the old Keep, or 
Donjon, frowned in blackest gloom 
upon the less lofty buildings that were 
grouped around; and the dismantled 
tower at each corner of that huge 
quadrangular edifice seemed like a 
grim sentinel placed there by the very 
genius of desolation itself to maintain 
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the forlorn aspect of the scene. And | 
as the fire had melted all the glass from j 
the windows and there were numerous | 
breaches and fissures in the walls, the | 
eye could look every portion of the 
ruined structure through and through. 
Thus was it easy to trace the position 
of the grand halls and the spacious sa¬ 
loons which had at once echoed to the 
sounds of festivity and rejoicing,—easy 
also to follow the track of the long pas¬ 
sages and galleries which separated the 
suites of apartments and led from one 
division of the building to another; and 
the more minutely these details were 
examined bv the visitor to this asseni 
blage of ruins, the deeper became his 
sense of the grandeur, strength, and 
importance which must have character¬ 
ised so vast a feudal tenement in the 
days of its glory. 

Hand in hand did Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar and Satunais pass on amidst the 
ruins, the knight carefully selecting for 
his beauteous companion a pathway that 
was least encumbered by the scattered 
fragments or menaced by the overhang¬ 
ing masonry. 

But strange was the mo,od of Sata- 
nais ! A kind of reverential awe had 
seized upon her the very instant that 
she first set foot within the circuit of 
those mouldering walls ; and sho walked 
with a solemn air and a slow pace amidst 
the maze of ruins which the hand of 
desolation had made. Once or twice 
she hesitaled, paused, and even stopped 
short, as if repenting the sudden caprice 
or endeavoring to struggle against the 
powerful impulse (which ever it might 
be) that had led her to propose in the 
first instance a visit to this dilapidated 
castle. Then De Colmar, with the ten- 
derest solicitude, would inquire if she 
were attacked by indisposition ; and Sa- 
tanais, either ashamed or afraid to ac¬ 
knowledge her superstitious desire that 
they should retrace their steps and quit 
the scene, subdued her feelings with a 
great effort and responded with re-as- 
surances as cheering as she could pos¬ 
sibly render them. But although she 
would then essay to continue the dis¬ 
course in a gay tone and to assume an 
air perfectly unrestrained and free from 
embarrassment, yet in reality her mind 
remained disturbed, her cheerfulness 
was forced, her spirits were unnatur¬ 
ally buoyant, and a heavy load lay upon 
her heart. 

The full extent of this singular and 
moody condition ot her soul, Sir Ernest 
de Coluiur did not however perceive. 


For when she assured him, in fervid 
language and with glowing looks, that 
she was neither indisposed nor unhap¬ 
py, he was only too eager, in his en¬ 
thusiastic fondness, to believe that she 
was as free from bodily or mental ail¬ 
ment as she represented; and to his 
eye at least her lustrous regards and 
her enchanting smiles absorbed every 
appearance of gloom or pre-occupation. 
Thus when the surface of a river glows 
with the effulgence of the sun, the eye 
of man, dazzled and bewildered, vainly 
seeks to plunge into the depths of the 
stream, pellucid and fathomable to the 
view though the waters may really be. 

Having entered the ruins by a breach 
in the outer wall, De Colmar and Sata- 
nais crossed a small court-yard, and 
then passed into the nearest building* 
A deep archway, in which a fragment 
of the once massive door still clung to a 
rusty hinge, admitted them into a cir¬ 
cular vestibule, the roof of which had 
been of oak elaborately groined; and 
from this place the blackened remnants 
of tall folding-doors led into a vast hall* 
the windows of which were divided 
into several lights by mullions, or slen¬ 
der perpendicular columns, branching 
out at the top into sculptured tracery of 
various forms. Fragments of furniture 
were rotting upon the stone pavement* 
wheie the grass grew; and in some 
places the floor was piled with the por¬ 
tions of the roof that had fallen in. 

Beyond this hall, which had evidently 
served as the grand banquetting-room^ 
there was a gallery from each side of 
which a staircase ascended. One. of 
the flights had completely fallen in; 
and upon looking upwards, the eye 
could penetrate into the skeletons of 
several chambers which conflagration 
and ruin had thus laid mournfully bare. 
Stripped of the splendid decorations 
and despoiled of the costly furniture 
which once belonged to them, present¬ 
ing to the view little more than black¬ 
ened walls, empty windows, burnt raft¬ 
ers, and half-charred beams, — those 
chambers told the Rile of war in a.l its 
ghastly horror! 

The other staircase to which we have 
alluded was still standing, though bro¬ 
ken in many places and almost choked 
up with the fragments of fallen mason¬ 
ry. Nevertheless De Colmar led Sa- 
tanais up this flight, and they entered 
a long gallery, with a partition wall on 
one side* but numerous door-ways com- 
| munieating with apartments on the otli- 
i er. At the the top of the staircase 
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several pieces of armor and three or 
four remnants of swords and bucklers 
were lying scattered about; and De 
Colmar observed to Satanais that this 
spot had doubtless proved the scene of 
a desperate stand on the part of the be¬ 
sieged and a fierce onslaught on that of 
the invaders. The dark houri mur¬ 
mured a reply which did not exactly 
reach De Colmar’s ears; and as he fan¬ 
cied that the bare idea of the bloody 
conflict to which he had alluded, was 
perhaps calculated to excite painful 
emoiions in her bosom, he led her more 
hastily along as they entered the gal¬ 
lery. 

From that passage opened many dis¬ 
mantled chambers, which had once been 
the abode of luxury and comfort. The 
long narrow windows were still perfect 
enough to afford an idea of the archi¬ 
tectural elegance which had distin¬ 
guished them ere the date of their ruin; 
for, although the glass was all gone, and 
the frame-work hung like blackened 
rags in its setting, yet the sculptured 
arches adorned with lozenges and tre¬ 
foils, failed not to attract the notice of 
the visitor to that scene of desolation. 

Threading this long gallery, De Col¬ 
mar and his beauteous companion pass¬ 
ed into a spacious landing place, whence 
branched off* two passages, in addition 
to that by which they had entered it.— 
On the floor the remains of several 
statues were scattered ; and over them 
waved the dank grass which was grow¬ 
ing in the interstices of the blackened 
beams of the flooring. There were no 
side windows here ; but a large circular 
opening in the roof showed where a 
sky-light had formerly been. 

Entering one of the galleries, the 
knight and the Daughter of Satan push¬ 
ed their way amidst the increasing im¬ 
pediments which arose from the greater 
dilapidation of those portions of the edi¬ 
fice that they were now visiting; and in 
a few minutes they reached a small 
vestibule, over the entrance to which a 
stone crucifix was suspended. 

Traversing the*vestibule, their pro¬ 
gress was momentarily barred by a huge 
door which had not been burnt out of 
its frame, although its surface present¬ 
ed the blackened and charred appear¬ 
ance, showing that the lambent flames 
had played upon it for some time. 
Pushing open this door, the knight led 
Satanais onward ; and it was uow with 
a species ot resigned docility that she 
accompanied him whithersoever he 
might choose to conduct her. 


Although it was the month of August 
and the afternoon was warm even to 
sultriness, yet did a chill strike not only 
to the heart of Satanais, but likewise to 
that of Sir Ernest de Colmar, as they 
found themselves in the chapel of the 
ruined castle. For a cold and solemn 
stillness seemed to dwell in that place ; 
and a reverential awe fastened on their 
souls as they thus suddenly entered the 
sacred temple which the fire appeared 
to have spared more than any other 
part of the mighty stronghold. For an 
instant this circumstance struck our 
hero with the superstitious effect of a 
miracle; but a second glance thrown 
around the chapel convinced him that 
it was the solidity of the masonry and 
the absence of much wood work in the 
walls and windows that had kept out 
the fiery tongues of the conflagration 
from the interior. 

But here had time and neglect al¬ 
ready accomplished much of that devas¬ 
tation which the flames had left undone. 
The mildew and damp had coated the 
fluted pillars with a loathsome green; 
and the pavement was slippery with the 
moisture that dripped through the roof 
and became fetid with stagnation. The 
pulpit had fallen away from the wall 
against which it once stood; and the 
sculptured figures that had supported 
it, were blackened with cobwebs. At 
the altar the ravages of neglect were 
equally apparent. The crucifix had 
given way, the lamps had fallen from 
the chains to which they were origi¬ 
nally suspended, and the table had sunk 
in with the weight of the ornaments 
left upon it, and which even the hand 
of the ravager had spared. The can¬ 
vass of two large pictures overlooking 
this ruined altar, was hanging in black 
tatters in the frames which were so co¬ 
vered with dust that their rich carved 
work was completely hidden ; and se¬ 
veral banners, the trophies of military 
exploits in the olden time, were now 
changed to rotting rags. 

In a reverential silence did Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar survey all the objects 
and features of the chapel; while Sa¬ 
tanais pressed close to his side with a 
feeling of deeper awe. At length it 
struck him that the desolation of the 
scene was producing a painful effect 
upoh her mind ; and he hastily led her 
away by means of a narrow flight of 
steps leading from a doorway in the im¬ 
mediate vicinage of the altar. 

Having reached the bottom of this 
somewhat precipitate descent, the 
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knight and his beauteous companion 
found themselves in the court-yard be¬ 
longing to the Donjon; and our hero 
proposed that they should mount to the 
summit of the towering edifice and 
thence view the circumjacent scenery. 
To this Satanais yielded an assent; and 
they accordingly began to climb a spiral 
staircase of stone which wound round 
the inside of one of the four towers of 
the quadrangle. 

From time to time they paused to 
look forth from the long narrow loop¬ 
holes, upon that part of the ruins which 
their eyes could thus command; and at 
length tiiey gained the top, emerging 
from a low door upon the flat roof of 
the Donjon. This roof was destroyed 
in many places; but all round the edges, 
where it joined the battlemented para¬ 
pet, it was preserved,—thus forming a 
species of gallery projecting from the 
walls, but having a vast chasm in the 
midst. And down that opening which 
the conflagration had made, could the 
eyes plunge to the very foundations of 
the Donjon; and the brain became 
dizzy with the contemplation of that 
yawning depth. 

It w*as, therefore, over the parapet 
that De Colmar and Satanais bent their 
looks ; and all around them lay the ruin¬ 
ed buildings of the castle, while beyond 
the exterior wall and the dry moat, the 
open country stretched in all the varie¬ 
ty of declivity and plain, valley and 
grove, mead and hill. In the close vi¬ 
cinage of the dilapidated stronghold, 
meandered the river Moldau; and 
down to the very bank of the stream 
extended the enclosure which had once 
been the beautifully-cultivated garden 
of the castle. 

As Sir Ernest de Colmar, with Sata¬ 
nais by his side, was slowly carrying 
his looks around the adjacent country, 
he caught a glimpse of a dark and shape¬ 
less object on the summit of a far-off 
hill, and which did not appear to form 
the natural head of the eminence itself. 
Thereon he accordingly fixed his eyes 
with a keener scrutiny ; and by degrees 
he could distinguish a regular form of 
building; the mass, hitherto confused 
now gradually assuming the shape of 
walls, Lowers, and battlements. 

* Behold, Satanais,* he said, extending 
his arm in that direction, 4 there is ano¬ 
ther castle upon you height.’ 

* I have already observed it,’ she re¬ 
sponded, in a tone which was slightly 
tremulous as if with some profound 


feeling that she sought to subdue, or at 
least to hide. 

4 And, behold once more !* exclaimed 
De Colmar, whose eyes had travelled a 
little farther round the horizon in the 
same direction, ‘there is another castle 
upon the summit of an eminence near¬ 
ly as elevated as the former.’ 

‘Yes—I had already observed that 
second castle likewise,’ said the Daugh¬ 
ter of Satan, with difficulty subduing 
the profound sigh that swelled almost 
into a sob in her bosom. 

‘Three castles, all in the same neigh¬ 
borhood and within a few miles of each 
other,’ mused De Colmar to himself, 
but in an audible tone; and so much 
was he interested in the contemplation 
of those castellated objects which broke 
the undulations of the hills in the ho¬ 
rizon, that he did not observe the emo¬ 
tions which were thus agitating his 
beauteous companion. ‘Threecastles!’ 
he repeated, ‘and all in such unusual 
vicinage. But it is to be hoped that the 
other two are not in the same lorn and 
dilapidated condition as this one.’ 

* Yes, those two castles which you be¬ 
hold from hence, are likewise in ruins,’ 
said Satanais, who had caught the words 
which fell musingly from her lover’s 
lips. 

‘ Three castles so close to each other, 
and all in ruins !’ he exclaimed, struck 
by the singularity of the circumstance. 
‘ But what terrible fatality could have 
worked such wholesale desolation ?— 
Are you, my beloved Satanais, acquaint¬ 
ed with the history of these three cas¬ 
tles? for a strange and mysterious pre¬ 
sentiment tells me that some legend of 
no ordinary interest must be associated 
with this trio of ruined fortalices.’ 

‘ Oh ! let us depart hence, Ernest— 
let us depart!’ cried Satanais, suddenly 
clinging to him as if a mortal terror had 
stricken her, while her magnificent eyes 
glared wildly from the countenance 
that was upturned with an expression of 
passionate entreaty towards his own. 

‘ Good heaven ! what ails you, my be¬ 
loved ?’ he demanded, catching her in 
his arms and straining her to his breast. 

‘ Has some sudden indisposition seized 
upon you ? or some panic terror-’ 

4 Yes, yes—’tis a panic, an irresistible 
panic,’ exclaimed Satanais, in a broken 
voice and with increasing wildness of 
looks. 4 I was foolish—mad, to come 
hither; and yet I foresaw not that the 
tide of recollections would be so full, so 
strong, so overwhelming.’ 

4 Ah ! then you have painful reminis- 
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cenes associated with this desolate 
scene V said the knight, in the most 
soothing tone of love’s tenderness.— 

4 But you are better now, my own Sa- 
tanais ? and will you rest yourself for a 
few minutes here to recover your com¬ 
posure, ere I re-conduct you to the spot 
where we left your handmaidens V 
\ ‘Yes, I will repose here fora mo¬ 
ment,’ replied Satanais, seating herself 
upon a huge fragment of the battlement 
that had given way ; then, bowing her 
head upon her hands, and resting her 
elbows upon her knees, she appeared 
to be either abandoning herself to a tor¬ 
rent of gushing thoughts, or else to be 
straining every nerve to conquer her 
emotions and recover her self-posses¬ 
sion. 

De Colmar would fain have question¬ 
ed her respecting the cause of her agi¬ 
tation, and also to learn how any portion 
of her wild and romantic oriental his¬ 
tory could possibly be connected with 
a ruined castle in Bohemia, but he fear¬ 
ed to aggravate her distress by fixing 
her thoughts upon a topic that was evi¬ 
dently of a very painful character. No, 
rather than force her ideas to dwell on 
any afflicting subject, he would do all 
and anything he could to wean them 
therefrom ; and he was about to address 
her in terms of tender solace, when the 
sounds of footsteps and the rustling of 
garments near, caused nim to turn his 
head and Satanais to raise her eyes sud¬ 
denly at the same moment. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE THREE RUINED CASTLES. 

An old man, somewhat bent with age, 
and over whose breast flowed a long sil¬ 
very beard, was slowly approaching the 
spot where Satanais was still seated 
upon the stone, and the Austrian war¬ 
rior was standing by her side. There 
was something patriarchal in the ap¬ 
pearance of that old man, something 
well calculated to inspire the profound- 
est veneration and respect. For his 
years could not have been less than 
eighty ; and although he leant upon a 
stafif, and his form was slightly bowed, 
still there was a certain firmness and a 
measured assurance in his step which 
denoted a hale and vigorous old age. 
He was dressed in grey garments made 
of plain material, and his long silver 
hair flowed from beneath a velvet cap. 


His countenance, though stamped with 
melancholy, wore an expression of be¬ 
nevolence ; and his mild blue eyes and 
placid lips indicated a soul at peace with 
God and man, and which was awaiting 
resignedly and without alarm for the su¬ 
preme moment when it should be sum¬ 
moned from the sphdre of the latter in¬ 
to the presence of the former. 

From the venerable person of this old 
man, the eyes of De Colmar and Sata¬ 
nais were simultaneously cast around in 
order to ascertain whence he could 
have come; for they were close by the 
tower containing the spiral staircase, 
and they knew that he had not emerg¬ 
ed from that direction. But they now 
remarked a door standing open in the 
tower, at the angle diagonally opposite ; 
and that open door revealed the interior 
of a small room fitted up with but a lit¬ 
tle better appearance of comfort than a 
hermit’s cell. 

4 Venerable man,’ exclaimed De Col¬ 
mar, accosting the patriarchal person¬ 
age, 4 is it possible that you reside in 
that place V 

4 1 have dwelt there for years, and 
shall die there,’ was the calm response. 
4 But did I not overhear you address 
that lady as if she were indisposed ?— 
Should such be the case, my cell con¬ 
tains pure water from the spring, re¬ 
freshments, too, of a frugal nature, but 
to all of which you are most welcome. 
Hie thou {hither, Sir Knight,’added the 
old man, catching a glimpse of the gol¬ 
den spurs upon De Colmar’s heels; ‘thy 
legs are more agile than mine—and 
fetch thence all that thy suffering com¬ 
panion may need. Or if she would pre¬ 
fer repose and rest, she may be assured 
of the enjoyment of tranquillity in that 
humble abode.’ 

Sir Ernest de Colmar thanked the old 
man for his kindness, and turned to¬ 
wards Satanais to ascertain her wishes 
in respect to the various little attentions 
which the venerable octogenarian had 
suggested. 

But the whole appearance of the 
Daughter of Satan struck the knight 
with such a profound surprise that the 
words he was about to utter died upon 
his lips. She was still seated upon the 
stone, but her body was bent forward, 
her neck was distended, and she was 
gazing upon the old man with a mingled 
intentness and alarm, as if endeavoring 
to trace in his countenance either the 
actual lineaments or the likeness which 
she seemed to remember, and dreading 
at the same time that his presence was 
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an augury of evil. In fine, her features 
so darkly splendid now evinced a pain¬ 
ful mingling of anguish and curiosity; 
and it was evident that all her thoughts 
and feelings were absorbed in the cir¬ 
cumstance of this old man’s sudden and 
most unexpected appearance. 

‘ Satgnais, dear Satanuis,’ said De 
Colmar, at length recovering the power 
of speech, and addressing her in the 
kindest tone,—‘this good old man of¬ 
fers you refreshment, or the use of his 
cell, if you stand in need of repose.’ 

That singular sentiment of mingled 
suspense, curiosity, and terror, which 
had for nearly a minute held the Daugh¬ 
ter of Satan motionless and spell-bound, 
now seemed to break all of a sudden ; 
and, starting to her feet, she said in a 
hurried manner, * Ernest, dear Ernest, 
let us depart, I beseech you !’ 

* But you are, unwell, Satanais—you 

are profoundly agitated by emotions 
which you would conceal from me !’ 
exclaimed De Colmar, taking her hand 
and pressing it tenderly between both 
his own. * Indeed, I ought to remem¬ 
ber that you ere now spoke of certain 
reminiscences connected with this scene 
of desolation-’ 

* Ah ! who possesses recollections of 
Udegardo Castle in the time of its glory, 
its might, and its pomp ?’ said the old 
man, his voice expressing a mingled so¬ 
lemnity aud excitement, and his feet 
quickening their pace as he advanced 
close up to the spot where Satanais was 
now leaning, or rather clinging to the 
knight’s arm. ‘Not you, young lady,’ 
continued the octogenarian, fixing his 
blue eyes searchiugly upon the Daugh¬ 
ter of Satan, who appeared to quail and 
contract, as it were, within herself, be¬ 
neath that look so earnest aad yet so 
full of a melancholy benevolence of feel¬ 
ing. ‘No, not you!’ he repeated.— 

‘ And yet it maj T be—yes, for your years 
must have numbered eighteen or nine¬ 
teen, and therefore it is probable that in 
your childhood you may have had a 
knowledge of things, or an acquaintance¬ 
ship with persons connected with this 
castle.’ 

‘Who are you, old man?’ suddenly 
inquired Satanais, putting the question 
with a cold shudder, as if she already! 
anticipated the answer. 

‘ My name is Bernard, and I was for 
many years in the service of Udegar- 
do,’ was the melancholy ret:ponse; and 
a train of unutterable thoughts swept 
over the countenance of the aged man, 
as if all the scenes, and incidents, and 


personages of happier times were sud¬ 
denly conjured up to his memory by 
the question which had been put and 
the answer he had given. 

4 Bernard—for many years in the 
service of Baron Ildegardo,’ repeated 
Satanais, in a low and musing tone, so 
that she was not overheard by the old 
man, although De Colmar’s ear lost not 
the reiteration of those words which 
that octogenarian had himself first spo¬ 
ken. 

‘Satanais, in the name of heaven, 
what ails you ?’ demanded the knight, 
in a whispering voice full of anxiety. 
* From the first moment that we set 
foot within these walls, everything has 
disturbed you—your entire manner has 
changed—your eyes look strange thiugs 
—you are nervous and pre-occupied at 
the same time-’ 

‘ Do not question me now, my well- 
beloved,’ murmured the dark houri im¬ 
ploringly ; ‘ I shall be calmer and feel 
better in a few moments.’ 

And she re-seated herself, or rather 
sank down upon the stone, as if over¬ 
whelmed by the weight of ineffable re¬ 
collections. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar, fancying that 
she wished to be alone, as it were, with 
her own thoughts, in order to be en¬ 
abled to tranquillize them and thereby 
regaining her composure, turned aside 
and once more accosted the old man, 
who was now gazing in a deep abstrac¬ 
tion upon the far-off castles in the ho¬ 
rizon. 

‘ Venerable Bernard,’ said the knight, 
‘you appear to be contemplating cer¬ 
tain objects which have already excited 
a strange and mysterious interest in my 
soul.’ 

•To what does your excellency al¬ 
lude ?’ inquired the old man, not exact¬ 
ly understanding the remark, because 
he did not at the moment perceive in 
which direction De Colmar’s eyes were 
turned. 

* I was speaking of those ruins which 
I observe in the south-east, and like¬ 
wise of those which are visible on yon 
eminence in the east,* said our hero. 

‘ To whom did those castles belong ? 
and how came they ns dilapidated and 
desolate as the one on whose tower we 
now stand ?’ 

‘ Ah ! then your excellency is a stran¬ 
ger in these parts, that the legend at¬ 
tached to the three fortalices should be 
unknown to you?’ said the venerable 
Bernard. ‘ At all events, you must 
have been aware—and if not, I believe 
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I havenlready informed you—that these 
ruins which lie beneath and around our 
feet, are those of Udegardo Castle. On 
yonder eminence in the south-east 
stands the wreck of Manfredo Castle ; 
and on the height which you behold 
due-east, are the blackened remains of 
the stronghold of Baron Georgey. Three 
more powerful nobles existed not in Bo¬ 
hemia ; and three more magnificent 
dwellings, combining strength and gran¬ 
deur, could not be found in Europe’s 
list of feudal fortalices. My master, 
the Baron Udegardo, who was *sur- 
named “ The Thunder ,” was a mighty 

warrior and a great hunter-But you 

behold, Sir Knight,’ exclaimed the ven¬ 
erable man, suddenly interrupting him¬ 
self, and pointing to a particular place 
on the bank of the Moldau which flowed 
past the ruins of Udegardo Castle— 

* you behold, 1 say, that spot where the 
trunk of a tree, blasted by the lightning, 
hangs over the stream V 

4 Yes, I mark it well,’ said De Col¬ 
mar, astonished at the painful excite¬ 
ment which the aged Bernard’s tone 
and manner had suddenly displayed, as 
he pointed towards that special spot. 

‘ But what dreadful reminiscence is as¬ 
sociated therewith ?’ 

4 Alas ! alas !’ exclaimed the old man, 
shaking his head ominously, 4 It was 
there, beneath that tree, deep in the 
waters of the Moldau, that the remains 
of the murdered priest He-’ 

4 Silence, driveller! silence !’ sudden¬ 
ly ejaculated, or rather shrieked Sata- 
nais, in a tone so full of rending terror 
and thrilling anguish that it transfixed 
both the old man and Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar with mingled amazement and hor¬ 
ror ; then, bounding at the same time 
from her seat upon the stone, the in¬ 
comprehensible being grasped her lover 
violently by the arm; and looking up 
into his face with a countenance ex¬ 
pressing emotions frightfully harrowed, 
she said in a low, hoarse, thick voice, 

4 If you have any regard for me, Er¬ 
nest, you will lead me away at once !’ 

4 Farewell, then, old man, farewell !’ 
exclaimed De Colmnr, throwing a kind 
look on Bernard, whom he would fain 
have tarried to question farther. 4 And 
now, my beloved, I am at your orders,’ 
he added, giving his hand to Satanais, 
who had just subdued her emotions by 
a great effort, and whose looks, no long¬ 
er wild nor haggard, suddenly beamed 
upon him tfleir gratitude in a flood of 
lustre. 

4 At all events your excellency will 


permit me to treat you with fitting re¬ 
spect, and conduct you forth from the 
ruins,’ said Bernard, whose politeness 
was, however, only an excuse to enable 
him to see a little more of Satanais, her 
extraordinary conduct having made a 
deep impression upon him. 

4 Then, before De Colmar had time 
to utter a word, or the Daughter of Sa¬ 
tan to breathe a remonstrance, the ac¬ 
tive old man, brushing past them, began 
to precede them down the spiral stair¬ 
case. 

4 Come, Ernest, let us delay not,’ 
whispered Satanais, maintaining her 
composure; 4 we will rid ourselves of 
this importunate old man when we 
reach the bottom of the steps.* 

And down the staircase they accord¬ 
ingly went, old Bernard preceding them 
with his staff. 

In a few minutes they emerged from 
the door-way at the foot of the tower; 
and Bernard exclaimed, 4 Permit me, 
brave knight—and you, lovely lady, to 
conduct you amidst these ruins and 
point out to you the most striking fea¬ 
tures of the place.’ 

4 Ernest, dear Ernest,’ whispered Sa¬ 
tanais, throwing upon her companion a 
look full of the tenderest enireaty, and 
pressing at the same time his hand in 
which her own was clasped, 4 we have 
seen enough of this desolate place; I 
implore you to dismiss that old man at 
once and conduct me away from the 
scene.* 

But scarcely were these words ut¬ 
tered, when a number of armed men, 
led by a monk, rushed forth from amidst 
the ruins. In a moment the venerable 
Bernard was dashed rudely aside by 
that ecclesiastic who thus appeared at 
the head of the party ; while a rending 
shriek burst from the lips of Satanais, 
as her eyes encountered the malignant 
features of Father Cyprian ! 

4 Perish—and be my vengeance gra¬ 
tified !’ exclaimed the priest, raising 
his left arm—for his right, be it remem¬ 
bered, w r as disabled; and the dagger 
which he grasped ferociously flashed 
in the sun-light. 

4 No—’tis thou who shalt die, mon¬ 
ster !’ cried Satanais, instantaneously 
recovering the desperate bravery of a 
heroine ; and, drawing her poinard, she 
sprang towards the Carthusian with the 
fury of a tigress. 

But the" priest stepped glancingly 
aside, at the same instant directing his 
weapon at the bosom of Satanais. 
Light as a fawn did she start back as 
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her quick eye caught the manoeuvre 
and comprehended the murderous in¬ 
tention of the priest; but his dagger in 
its descent inflicted a wound upon her 
arm, and the blood spirted forth upon 
her garments. 

All this had occurred, as it were, in 
the twinkling of an eye, and before De 
Colmar had even time to draw his good 
sword from its sheath ; but now his 
blade swept hissingly through the air; 
and, as the Carthusian’s armed follow¬ 
ers rushed on at the came moment, the 
the battle was on the point of com¬ 
mencing in real earnest, but on very 
unequal terms, when Angela Wildon, 
clad in her brilliant armor, burst round 
the angle of the building and plunged 
into the midst of the melee. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

ILDEGARDO CASTLE. 

A momentary pause followed the 
sudden appearance of the forest-maid¬ 
en in her steel panoply and with her 
vizor closed; and the octogenarian Ber¬ 
nard, receiving the fainting Satanais in 
his arms, was bearing her aside, when 
Father Cyprian exclaimed to his armed 
followers, * Seize her, my brave men ! 
seize her ! By your oaths, I adjure you 
to seize her !’ 

And, as if some ferocious demon 
were urging him on, the priest rushed 
towards Sir Ernest de Colmar and An¬ 
gela Wildon, who side by side were 
covering the retreat of Satanais. 

» Once more we fight in each other’s 
company, O gallant unknown !’ exclaim¬ 
ed the Austrian knight; then as his 
eagle glance rapidly numbered the ene¬ 
my, ho added, * Seven to two are the 
odds, brave youth ; but we have cut our 
way through as many on a former oc¬ 
casion !’ 

4 And we will not prove ourselves re¬ 
creants now !’ cried Angela Wildon, as 
her bright weapon, sweeping through 
the air, dashed Father Cyprian’s dagger 
from his hand. 

The weapon, stained with the blood 
of Satanais, flew like a rocket to a con¬ 
siderable distance; and the priest, 
springing aside from the midst of the 
conflict, left his armed servitors to close 
with the Austrian knight and the forest- 
maiden. 

And for a minute the position of these 
two was perilous in the extreme, for 


the bravos of the Bronze Statue hem¬ 
med them in, formed a circle about 
them, and assailed them with a despe¬ 
rate fury. Back to back, did De Col¬ 
mar and Angela Wildon oppose them¬ 
selves to this terrific onslaught; and 
while the wondrous skill of the former 
served him as well as a buckler, the 
proof armor of the latter turned aside 
the points and the edges of the weapons 
which rained their blows upon the shin¬ 
ing panoply. 

Yes,—for a minute the conflict was 
tremendous ! a minute, so short a space 
in the ordinary occurrences of life and 
of which so many pass without our 
knowing how T ,—but now constituting a 
period in which much was done and 
lives were lost! 

For behold ! the brand of the Austri¬ 
an knight has stricken two of the armed 
servitors dead at his feet, and that of 
Angela Wildon has disabled another. 
Stiil there are three left, and these 
fight with the rage of desperation and 
the fury of demons ! And what ren¬ 
ders the position of affairs the more ex¬ 
tremely critical, is the fact that the 
quick eye of Sir Ernest de Colmar ob¬ 
serves Father Cyprian hastening in the 
direction of the entrance to the spiral 
staircase leading to the summit of the 
Donjon ; and it is thither that the vene¬ 
rable Bernard has already borne the 
wounded and insensible Satanais ! The 
Carthusian, then, is evidently in pur¬ 
suit of the Daughter of Satan; and in 
a few moments he will overtake her.— 
But if De Colmar rushes after him, he 
will be leaving the brave unknown to a 
certain massacre at the hands of the 
three desperados who are assailing 
them ! 

All these reflections passed like light¬ 
ning through the brain of our hero; 
and he saw that in a few instants much 
must bo gained, or much lost! The 
life of Satanais was doubtless at stake 
—it hung upon a thread—for if the 
Carthusian succeeded in reaching her 
first , he would doubtless immolate her 
to his savage and unaccountable rage. 

Never was need so great—never was 
emergency so pressing! But even 
while the very existence of this tre¬ 
mendous contingency and grave uncer¬ 
tainty was flashing across the mental 
vision of the Austrian warrior, the 
whole affair was brought to a decisive 
issue. For Angela’s gleaming blade 
struck down another of fche armed bra¬ 
vos ; and at the same moment De Col¬ 
mar stretched at his feet the third 
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whose life-blood his sword had drunk 
within the space of a minute mid a half! 

The remaining servitor turned and 
fled precipitately, and, swift as an ar¬ 
row, did the Austrian knight dash to¬ 
wards the entrance at the foot of the 
tower containing the spiral staircase. 
The priest had already gained the 
threshold ; but there he paused for an 
instant and turned to glance at the 
spot where he had left his followers 
combatting in a circle round De Colmar 
and the forest-maiden. 

No words can, however, depict the 
horror and amazement of the Carthusi¬ 
an when he perceived the altered ap¬ 
pearance of the scene! Tn a compara¬ 
tively few seconds hud that chauge been 
effected, as if by magic ! On the ground 
lay five of his servitors, and the sixth 
was at that moment flying precipitately 
round an angle of the adjacent ruins. 
Angela Wildon was stooping down to 
ascertain whether any of the foemen 
yet survived, ard De Colmar was rush¬ 
ing towards the place where the Car¬ 
thusian had paused, and whence he 
now beheld at a glance the miraculous 
change which the aspect of affairs had 
assumed ! 

At the same instant, from another 
part of the ruins, the knight’s two 
grooms were hastening to the spot from 
which had emanated the clash of wea¬ 
pons, and the loud voices that had reach¬ 
ed their ears outside the wall of the 
castle; and those men were followed by 
Linda and Beatrice, who, alarmed by 
the same menacing sounds, were hur¬ 
rying with terrified countenances to the 
scene where so much had taken place 
iu so short a time., 

Such was the prospect which met 
the Carthusian’s view as he swept his 
rapid glance around; and perceiving 
that his only chance of safety was in 
flight, he darted away with incredible 
speed, turned the angle of the Donjon, 
plunged into the maze of ruins near, 
and was iustantaneously lost to the 
view. 

For a moment Sir Ernest de Colmar 
thought of following him ; but remem¬ 
bering that Satanais was wounded, and 
that he had seen her borne senseless 
away from the sceno of conflict, he 
abandoned nis pursuit of the priest, and 
rushed up the spiral staircase. 

In the meantime Angela Wildon was 
sorely afflicted to find that four of the 
men stretched upon the ground were 
already dead, and that the fifth was just 
breathing his last. She loosened the 


gorget from his neck and removed his 
helmet, but he merely fixed upon her 
his glazing eyes with an air of vacancy, 
and could not give utterance to a word. 
Almost immediately his jaw fell, his 
breast heaved with a painful respiration, 
and the vital spark fled for ever! 

The forest-maiden turned away ra¬ 
ther in mournfuluess than in horror 
from the ghastly spectacle; and she 
murmured to herself, ‘ Ch ! that the 
crimes of men should lead to such ef¬ 
fusion of blood and loss of life ! And 
blood has been spilt by my hands, and 
lives have been taken by the weapon 
which I wield ! But in every caso has 
it been on the side of a noble chivalry 
against base and murderous bravos, or 
else in self-defence ! My woman’s na¬ 
ture recoils from the fumes of the san¬ 
guine tide thus poured forth; but when 
I think of the cause and the necessity, 
I feel as a heroine! O Ernest, Ernest! 
fortunate was it for thee that by acci¬ 
dent I deviated from tjie right road, and 
that curiosity prompted me to visit 
these ruins! Another moment; and 
thou would’st have been immolated to 
the fury of that vile priest and his too 
faithful myrmidons.’ 

Thus mused Angela Wildgn for a few 
moments as she turned away from the 
spot where the five corpses now encum¬ 
bered the ground, and where the soil 
was dyed with the crimson flood in 
which their lives had ebbed away. 

She now observed the two grooms 
and the handmaidens hastening towards 
her, the former with their swords 
drawn in their hands, and the latter 
with a terrible consternation depicted 
upon their features. But Angela 
speedily reassured them all relative to 
the issue of the combat and the safety 
of De Colmar, although the joy attend¬ 
ant upon these tidings was considerably 
damped by the intelligence that Sata¬ 
nais was wounded. 

* Wounded !’was the cry that burst 
simultaneously from the lips of Linda 
and Beatrice, and at the same instant 
they exchanged looks in which horror 
and grief expressed even a deeper and 
more mysterious terror still. 

‘ Tranuuillise vourselves, maidens.’ 
exclaimed Angela, adopting the conso¬ 
latory tone and manner of her assumed 
masculine character ; for the vizor was 
still closed over her face, and her voice 
was disguised as much as possible.— 

4 The wound which your mistress has 
received was in the arm; and no seri¬ 
ous consequences ueed be apprehended. 
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Insensibility followed, from loss of blood 
and perhaps the sudden flight; but a 
venerable-looking old man was present 
to take charge of her and bear her away 
from the scene of the conflict.’ 

* But where is our beloved mistress ?’ 
exclaimed Linda, casting round her 
looks with all the wildness of poignant 
suspense and excruciating terror. 

4 Whither have they borne her?’ de¬ 
manded Beatrice, also sweeping her 
eyes all about the place, until her shud¬ 
dering looks recoiled from the ghastly 
features of the dead bodies which lay 
at a little distance. 

‘By the entrance into yon tower did 
the old man disappear with his inani¬ 
mate burthen,’ said Angela, pointing in 
the direction to which she alluded. 

4 Thanks, kind stranger,’ exclaimed 
Linda; and away she sped towards the 
tower, followed by Beatrice. 

4 Ah ! here are drops of blood upon 
the step !’ cried the latter, the moment 
they reached the foot of the spiral 
staircase. 4 A*las ! alas ! our poor mis¬ 
tress-’ 

4 Oh ! what perils now surround her!’ 
cried Linda, clasping her hands toge¬ 
ther in the deepest agony of mind, and 
leaning against the wall for support.— 
4 She is wounded, the blood is pouring 
forth, she is senseless-’ 

4 And in the hands of a stranger,’ ad¬ 
ded Beatrice, a strong shudder convuls¬ 
ing her frame. 4 Oh ! what will be the 
result on stanching the blood and wiping 
the gore away from the arm-’ 

4 And Sir Ernest de Colmar went this 
way,’ exclaimed Linda. 4 1 saw him 
enter this place the moment after the 
priest turned and fled from the thresh¬ 
old !’ 

4 By this time, then, Sir Ernest is, 
perhaps, by her side,’ murmured Bea¬ 
trice, almost overcome by her increas¬ 
ing terrors, 4 and the flowing of her 
blood will inevitably lead to the disco¬ 
very of the tremendous truth !’ 

4 Holy Virgin defend us!’ cried Lin¬ 
da. • But insensate girls that we are,’ 
she exclaimed, with a sudden revival of 
her self possession. 4 what precious mo¬ 
ments we are wasting thus by giving 
free vent to alarms that may after all 
prove groundless, but which should at 
least prompt us to the speedy perform¬ 
ance of our duty ! Come, Beatrice, 
come, our place is by the side of our 
mistress-’ 

4 And who knows but that we may 
reach her in time to anticipate the ap¬ 
palling peril that now threatens her ?’ 


cried the younger girl, receiving a sud¬ 
den inspiration from the cheering words 
and manner of her sister. 

And the two handmaidens sprang up 
the spiral staircase with the lightness 
and speed of fawns. 

Return we now to the Daughter of 
Satan herself. 

Upon sinking into the arms of the 
venerable Bernard, she felt ns if that 
faintness which is often the forerunner 
of death, had suddenly seized upon her, 
a film came over her eyes, surrounding 
objects disappeared rapidly from her 
view, and her senses abandoned her. 
The old man, who suddenly seemed to 
have acquired the strength of his ear¬ 
lier years in order to meet the emer¬ 
gency of the occasion, bore his lovely 
burthen hastily away from the scene 
of conflict and began the ascent of the 
spiral staircase with as much celerity 
as his aged limbs could possibly com¬ 
mand, and more than they at first ap¬ 
peared capable of exercising. 

But in a few moments he was com¬ 
pelled to halt; and, seating himself on 
a step with the still inanimate lady in 
his arms, he proceeded to stanch the 
blood flowing from her wound. This 
kind attention he performed with a 
piece of fine linen which he took from 
around his own neck ; but finding that 
the crimson tide still streamed copious¬ 
ly from the lacerated flesh, he bandaged 
the arm with the linen and resumed his 
task of bearing the Daughter of Sutan 
up the winding staircase. 

At the nearest loop-hole he paused 
agam; and thence he glanced forth to 
observe what was taking place below. 
Shudderingly were the old man’s looks 
thus flung through that aperture, for 
assuredly did he expect to behold no¬ 
thing less than the complete immolation 
of Sir Ernest de Colmar and Angela 
Wildon. But how indescribable was 
his amazement and how boundless his 
relief, when he saw the murderous as¬ 
sailants falling beneath the mighty arm 
of the dauntless Austrian and the keen 
weapon of the spirited unknown in the 
polished armor! The spectacle inspir¬ 
ed the old man with renewed ardor,— 
and, perceiving that the friends of Sa- 
tanais were safe enough, he concentrat¬ 
ed all his thoughts and anxieties in the 
task of ministering unto the dark liouri 
herself. 

Toiling again up the narrow, steep, 
and winding staircase, Bernard still held 
the unconscious lady in his arms; and 
as the length of her swoon filled him 
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with serious apprehensions, he quick¬ 
ened his pace to the utmost of his 
power. At length he reached the sum¬ 
mit of the steps ; and now the fresh 
breeze of evening fanned the cheeks of 
the inanimate Satanais, as the old man 
emerged with her in his arms upon the 
broken roof of the Donjon. 

Almost at the same instant Bernard’s 
ears caught the sound of footsteps ra¬ 
pidly ascending the stairs ; and his first 
feeling was one of terror lest the indi- 
vidualthus hurriedly approaching should 
prove to be one of the priest’s party of 
desperados. But scarcely had the 
alarm risen up in his mind when it was 
dissipated by the appearance of Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar himself; and in ano¬ 
ther moment Satanais was taken from 
the arms of the venerable octogenarian 
and strained, with mingled rapture and 
apprehension, to the breast of the Aus¬ 
trian warrior. 

4 Thanks, kind old man, for your ge¬ 
nerous attention !’ he exclaimed, 4 1 
shall not forget to reward you suitably. 
The wound is bandaged,—the blood is 
stanched, I perceive ; but this prolong¬ 
ed insensibility-Oh ! if it should 

lead to death-’ 

And De Colmar was seized with a 
mortal terror and an excruciating an¬ 
guish at the bare thought. 

4 Let the breeze play upon her coun¬ 
tenance,’ said the old man, ‘ and I will 
fetch water from my cell.’ 

4 Oh ! delay not, I implore you !’ cried 
thei Austrian ; and, while Bernard hur¬ 
ried away to his chamber in the oppo¬ 
site corner of the quadrangle, our hero, 
bending upon one knee, sustained the 
Daughter of Satan in his arms. 

Her eyes were closed, her lips were 
slightly apart, the pearly teeth shining 
between, and not a feature quivered, 
nor did a muscle of her body vibrate. 
Like a beauteous statue did she recline 
thus supported in the warrior’s arms ; 
her legs stretched upon the roof, her 
body in a half sitting posture, with her 
head lying upon his shoulder. It was 
that total abandonment of her person 
which, arising from a profound trance, 
left her in all the natural and unstudied 
grace of that position which her limbs 
and body happened to take as De Col¬ 
mar gently deposited her there ; and as 
his eyes swept along her motionless 
form, he could not help observing, even 
in the midst of the alarms which he 
was experiencing on her account, the 
marvellous symmetry, transcendant 
loveliness, and ravishing perfection of 


that shape, over all the flowing outlines 
and rich proportions of which his looks 
thus rapidly travelled. Then upon her 
cold but polished brow did he imprint a 
soft kiss; and from her forehead his 
lips wandered to her mouth, the rich 
Vermillion of which was now of a fainter 
and more roseate hue; and to his un¬ 
speakable joy he beheld her superb 
form moving gently in the half-embrace 
in which he sustained it. 

4 She lives ! she lives !’ he exclaimed, 
in a tone of fervid enthusiasm; and, 
placing his hand upon her heart, he felt 
the feeble pulsation of returning vitality, 

At that moment the venerable Ber¬ 
nard returned with a drinking-horn full 
of water ; and the knight sprinkled the 
countenance of Satanais with the re¬ 
freshing fluid. Beneath the olive clear¬ 
ness of her transparent skin, the hue of 
the carnation slowly, slowly retinted 
her soft cheeks; her bosom swelled 
with a long heaving, as if ridding itself 
of a suffocating sensatipn, and as it fell 
again her lips moved with the relief oc¬ 
casioned by a full and easy respiration. 
Then she slowly opened her eyes, those 
splendid orbs that now shone with the 
subdued lustre of a gazelle’s, and look¬ 
ing up into the countenance that bent 
over her, she smiled with an ineffable 
sweetness on recognizing the handsome 
features of Sir Ernest de Colmar. 

4 Fear nothing, beloved Satanais,’ he 
said, gently pressing her in his arms; 

4 nor torture yourself with disagreeable 
reminiscences. Your enemies are de¬ 
feated, the base^Carthusian has fled.’ 

4 And that youth, in the bright armor 
—your unknown friend V murmured 
the Daughter of Satan, her countenance 
expressing a sudden anxiety; * what 
has become of her—of him, I mean V 

4 He is safe—uninjured and scathe¬ 
less like myself,’ answered De Colmar. 

4 But do not rack your brain, dearest 
Satanais, with thoughts concerning all 
that has just passed,’ exclaimed the 
knight, in atone of tender entreaty and 
remonstrance; for he failed not to notice 
that the dark houri had just spoken of 
the unknown in the female gender, al¬ 
though she had instantaneously correct¬ 
ed herself, and as De Colmar entertain¬ 
ed not the slightest suspicion of his brave 
deliverer’s real sex, he naturally fancied 
that the mind of Satanais was some¬ 
what disturbed and unsettled by all that 
had just occurred. 

4 I am better now—much better,’ she 
said, fixing upon the Austrian a look of 
impassioned fondness: then suddenly 
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remembering, or else perceiving, that 
she had been wounded, a wild expres¬ 
sion of terror swept over her magnifi¬ 
cent features, as her eyes settled for a 
few moments upon the linen which 
bandaged her arm.« ‘Who paid me 
this attention V she demanded abruptly, 
but ere her question could receive a re¬ 
ply, she caught sight of old Bernard, 
who was standing a few paces in the 
background, and her whole form was 
convulsed with the emotions attendant 
upon startling apprehensions suddenly 
re-awakened. 

‘Lady, ’twas I who dressed your 
wound us well as I was able, in the ob¬ 
scurity of the staircase tower,’ said the 
octogenarian, now advancing. 

‘ In the obscurity of the staircase 
tower,’ repeated the Daughter of Satan, 
in a musing tone, and at the same time 
regarding the old man with an earnest¬ 
ness which seemed intended to read 
the thoughts uppermost in his mind; 
then, evidently experiencing an im¬ 
mense relief "from the result of that 
scrutiny, and recovering her self-pos¬ 
session, she said, ‘ I thank you sincere¬ 
ly, good Messer Bernard, for your kind¬ 
ness ; and to you, Ernest—oh ! to you,’ 
she added, in a low but tender tone,— 

‘ how can I express all the gratitude 
that I feel for your conduct towards me, 
and all the admiration I entertain for 
your prowess V 

‘ Talk not to mo of gratitude and ad¬ 
miration, Satanais,’ replied De Colmar, 
in the same subdued and whispering 
voice; ‘but let me hear your lips 
breathe assurances of love !’ 

4 Yes—oh ! yes—I love you, Ernest, 
as never did woman love before,’ an¬ 
swered the Daughter of Satan, throw¬ 
ing upon him all the reviving splendor 
of her magnificent eyes. 

At this moment Linda and Beatrice 
appeared upon the summit of the stair¬ 
case ; and when they beheld their ador¬ 
ed mistress reclining thus lovingly in 
the Austrian’s arms, and observed the 
linen bandage upon her wound, they 
gave vent to their joy and gladness in 
fervid ejaculations. For an immense 
weight was evidently lifted from their 
minds all in a moment; and they ex¬ 
perienced as sudden a relief from an in¬ 
tolerable state of apprehension as a .per¬ 
son feels when dragged forth from the 
waves in which he was drowning. 

* Dearest Satanais,’ said Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, raising the dark houri gently to 
her feet, and abandoning his own kneel¬ 
ing posture at the same time, ‘ I shall 


now leave you to the attentions of your 
handmaidens, while I descend to look 
after that brave unknown, who has once 
again proved of such seasonable and im¬ 
portant assistance to me in the moment 
of peril.* 

‘ I will accompany yon, Ernest,* ex¬ 
claimed the Daughter of Satan, clinging 
to his arm. ‘I feel quite recovered 
now-’ 

‘ But you must obtain at least an 
hour’s repose ere we resume our jour¬ 
ney, Satanais,* interrupted Sir Ernest 
de Colmar. ‘Yes, you stand in need 
of rest after the severe shock you have 
just undergone. It yet wants an hour 
to sunset, and if you will consent to rest 
yourself for a little while in this good 
old man’s cell, we will then pursue our 
way to the nearest hostel, at which we 
can take up our quarters for the night. 
Besides, your wound may require tho 
attention of your handmaidens-’ 

‘Yes, dear lady, we must conjure 
you to follow the advice which his. ex¬ 
cellency gives you,’ said Linda, in a 
tone of earnest entreaty.. 

But still Satanais hesitated, and still 
she clung to De Colmar's arm, looking 
up the while into his countenance with 
a singular and mysterious expression of 
mingled fondness and apprehension de¬ 
picted upon her features. 

‘ No, I will not leave you, Ernest,' 
she said in a faint tone ; and he sudden¬ 
ly felt that she clung to him with a hea¬ 
vier weight. ‘ No, no—we must not 
separate, Ernest—dear Ernest—you 
must not leave me,’ she murmured, her 
splendid head drooping on his breast, as 
she articulated those words with diffi¬ 
culty, and in a voice that every instant 
became fainter and fainter. ‘No—1 
will not part from you ; besides, there 
is—Bernard—and—and—An ’ 

Tho remaining syllable of the forest- 
maiden’s name died upon her lips, as 
she sank insen^ble upon the breast of 
her lover. 

4 O God ! she has fainted once more!’ 
he exclaimed. 4 Linda—Beatrice 


We are here, your excellency,’ cried 
| the handmaidens, pressing forward and 
1 receiving their unconscious mistress 
i from his arms. 

I * Bear her into my cell,’ said Old Ber¬ 
nard, ‘ and you will there find every¬ 
thing requisite to restore her ! Do not 
alarm yourselves on her account; ’tis 
the exhaustion produced by loss of 
blood and overwrought feelings—and it 
were only an act of common prudence 
to insist that the lady should pass the 
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night in my humble tenement, which I 
cordially offer for her use. She will 
rise in the morning refreshed and able 
to continue her journey, and the irrita¬ 
tion of her wound will have subsided. 

Thus speaking, the venerable Ber¬ 
nard led the way to his cell, where the 
handmaidens placed their unconscious 
mistress upon the couch. The old man 
retired ; but Sir Ernest de Colinar lin¬ 
gered a few moments to satisfy himself 
that his beloved Satanais was not in any 
actual danger ; and upon receiving from 
Linda the assurance that the pulsations 
of her heart were gradually becoming 
stronger, he withdrew, closing the door 
behind him. 

At the same moment one of the 
grooms, having ascended the spiral 
staircase, made his appearance on the 
roof of the Donjon, and accosting his 
master, the man said, 4 I have made 
bold to follow your excellency hither to 
state that the stranger in the steel ar¬ 
mor enjoined me to convey his fare¬ 
wells to your excellency-’ 

4 What! has he taken his departure?’ 
demanded our hero, seized with min¬ 
gled surprise and vexation at this new 
proof of the unknown warrior’s eccen¬ 
tricity of conduct. 

4 Yes,’ responded the groom. 4 He 
bid me inform your excellency that bu¬ 
siness of weight and gravity would not 
permit him to tarry longer; and re¬ 
tracing his way to the spot where he 
had left his steed browsing upon the 
grass on the bank of the Moldau, he 
galloped away in yonder direction.’ 

4 That is the road towards Altendorf 
Castle,’ said Bernard, observing the 
point indicated by the groom. 4 But 
now that your excellency will become 
my guest for the night,’ continued the 
old man, turning towards Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, 4 it behoves me to inform you 
that beyond food for yourself and com¬ 
panions, and stablingi with provender 
for your steeds, I am unable to offer 
any comfortable accommodations. I 
mean in respect to beds and warm 
chambers-’ 

4 You are apologising to a man who 
lias passed many and many a night up¬ 
on the battle-fields of Hungary and Tur¬ 
key,’ said Do Colmar, with a smile; 

4 and to whom, therefore, the absence 
of a downy bed and a curtained apart- 
meut can scarcely seem a privation. A 
morsel of bread and a cup of cold water 
will suffice for my supper; and, wrap- 
pea in the warm mantle which I carry 
fastened behind my saddle, T can lay 


me down in one of the desolate cham¬ 
bers of this ruined fortalice, with the 
certainty that slumber will soon visit 
mine eyes.’ 

4 At all events I will render your ex¬ 
cellency’s sojourn here as little dis¬ 
agreeable as possible,’ said Bernard. 
• And first I will show your grooms 
where the horses may be stabled for the 
night.’ 

4 Do so, kind-hearted old man,’ re¬ 
joined our hero; ‘and I shall await 
your return with some impatience, in¬ 
asmuch as I am anxious to learn from 
your lips the legend attached to the 
three ruined fortalices.’ 

4 1 shall relate it with willingness,’ 
observed the octogenarian, mournfully, 

4 but I cannot say that it will be with 
pleasure.’ 

Then, bidding the groom follow him, 
the old man turned to descend the spi¬ 
ral staircase, while Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar went and tapped gently at the door 
of the cell. Linda came forth in an¬ 
swer to the summons, and by the cau¬ 
tion which she observed iu opening and 
closing the door, the knight instantane¬ 
ously concluded that the Daughter of 
Satan had recovered from her swoon 
and was sleeping. The surmise proved 
to be correct; and he retired from the 
vicinage of the cell, rejoicing that all 
danger was passed aud that the object 
of his love had sunk into a refreshing 
slumber. 

Taking his station at that point 
whence the view embraced the two di¬ 
lapidated fortalices 6f Manfredo and 
Georgey, the knight contemplated those 
dark masses of ruins which crowned 
their respective hills, and he marvelled 
what strange fatality could have reduced 
them, together with the Castle of Ilde- 
gardo, to their present lorn and deplor¬ 
able condition. Presently his eye tra¬ 
velled away from the dismantled tow¬ 
ers and crumbling battlements in the 
south-east and in the east; and, wan¬ 
dering over the entire landscape from 
the tar-off horizon to the very wall of 
that ruined stronghold on whose Don¬ 
jon he was now standing, liis looks set¬ 
tled at last upon the spot which Ber¬ 
nard had pointed out to him with so 
much excitement, and where the trunk 
of a lightning-struck tree hung over the 
limpid Moldau. 

Then, as De Colmar gazed down 
upon this spot, he remembered that the 
old man had spoken of it as infamously 
celebrated on account of having been 
the place where the remains of some 
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murdered priest were deposited; and 
by a natural transition of reflections, 
our hero began to marvel wherefore i 
Satanais should have exhibited such 
lively emotions and so painful an ex¬ 
citement upon hearing Bernard touch 
on that dark deed of assassination. And | 
—he knew not why—but a feeling of j 
uneasiness began sowlly to creep into 
his mind, as those thoughts led him to 
ponder deliberately and intently upon 
the strange eccentricities which marked 
the manner of Satanais from the very 
first instant that she entered the circuit 
of this ruined castle ; and now it sud¬ 
denly struck our hero, with the vivid¬ 
ness of an inspiration, that she had 
sought to lead him away so abruptly 
from the place in order to prevent him 
holding any farther discourse with Ber- 
uard. 

A vague and unknown terror came 
upon the Austrian knight as he pon¬ 
dered on all these things—and he trem¬ 
bled—yes, his fine manly form trembled 
from head to foot, beneath the influ¬ 
ence of the presentiment which now 
struck him and made him feel that he 
was upon the eve of listening to strange 
revelations. 

And while this sensation of uneasi¬ 
ness was still gaining on him, old Ber¬ 
nard ro appeared upon the roof of the 
Donjon ; and after a few remarks re¬ 
specting the arrangements he had made 
for the accommodation of the knight 
and his party, the venerable man com¬ 


menced his 
terms. 


narrative in the ensuing! 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF BERNARD’S 
HISTORY. 


‘A mork splendid feudal fortalice 
than Udegardo Castle existed not in Bo¬ 
hemia; and the vast estates belonging; 
to the baronial stronghold were the fin- 1 
est specimens of agricultural richness 
in the whole kingdom. The gardens, 
which are now a waste, were in thoso 
times when I first knew them, a perfect 1 
terrestrial paradise, uniting all that was 
most delicious in fruitage with all that 
was most lovely in floral variety. Those 
grounds were traversed by a pellucid 
stream branching off from the more 
stately Moldnu; and that rivulet mean¬ 
dered like distilled pearls or fluid crys¬ 
tal over its peobiy oed, tne oottom of 
which was as visible as an eye-ball 


through a tear. By the side of deli¬ 
cious arbors it passed—now winding 
beneath the dark shade of overhanging 
verdure or the fragrant drapery of rose- 
trees—then expanding its silver bosom 
to the sun-liglit once more—and then 
again creeping under canopies of eme¬ 
rald verdure variegated with flowers. 
Thus flowed the pure stream, like an 
innocent child at play, through the gar¬ 
dens ; while the Moldau, like a giant 
journeying on with solemn pace, rolled 
through the fat meadows, the waving 
woods, the lofty forests, and the yellow 
harvest-fields. The territory around 
these ruins is still in verdure and still 
full of beauteous scenery .; but its pre¬ 
sent condition is nothing compared with 
its productive luxuriance, its agreeable 
variety, and its general attractiveness 
in those days when the proud banner 
of Udegardo floated over this Donjon, 
and the lord of the castle feasted in his 
spacious halls ! 

The last Baron of Udegardo was sur- 
named “ The Thunder .” His father 
was a stern, austere, and morose man, 
who had lost his wife soon after their 
marriage, and who, for some reason or 
another, experienced a violent antipa¬ 
thy to female society. Thus alienating 
himself from the civilizing influence of 
the fair sex, he grew ferocious in man¬ 
ner and brutal in disposition. But he 
was brave as a lion ; and if a neighbor¬ 
ing baron dared to insult even the mean¬ 
est of his vassals, Lord Udegardo was 
wont to summon his warriors, buckle 
on his armor, mount his horse, and lead 
forth his gallant band to chastise the 
imperious offender. On this account 
was the terrible baron admired and eu¬ 
logised by his vassals, the farmers on 
his estates, and the inhabitants of his 
villages—and, although his feudal re¬ 
tainers could not love him, they were 
at least proud of him as a master and a 
chief. An only son was the fruit of 
his marriage, and never was a child 
more deeply to be pitied on account of 
the loss of a tender mother. For, 
scarcely were the remains of that ex- 
i cellent lady deposited in the tomb, when 
' the poor boy was entrusted to the care 
! of lacqueys and valets, the nurses aud 
other female dependants all being ex- 
j pelled from the Castle. As ho grevv up, 
he was kept almost a prisoner within 
1 the walls; and his father compelled 
1 him to devote nearly all his time to 
athletic exercises, martial games, and 
the use of tne various weapons ot at¬ 
tack and defence then in vogue. The 
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life of the young lord was not, there¬ 
fore, a very happy one; and certain is 
it that he did not shed many tears when 
the tidings were one day conveyed to 
him that his father had suddenly died 
with a stroke of apoplexy. 

‘ Well do I remember that occasion ! 
The head steward or intendant of the 
castle and estates was an elderly man 
named Korali; and this functionary, ihe 
household physician, the priest, and 
myself, formed the party who repaired 
to the young nobleman’s suite of rooms, 
to acquaint him with his sire’s decease, 
and salute him as Baron Ildegardo. He 
was then eighteen years of age, and his 
fine form, rendered elastic and agile by 
constant training, was marked by 
strength, elegance, and grace. His 
hair was jet black, his eyes were dark 
as night, and yet as lustrous as when 
that self-same night is lit by a thousand 
lamps. His countenance possessed the 
aquiline shape of feature, with the ele¬ 
vated forehead ; the arching brows, and 
the short upper lip, with its expression 
of supreme haughtiness. Such was the 
young Baron of Ildegardo at the age of 
eighteen, when he succeeded to the 
rank and estates which had been hand¬ 
ed down in his family throughout count¬ 
less generations. 

* The impious pride of his father, 
who loved and admired nothing in his 
son save his martial skill and his won¬ 
drous perfection in horsemanship, had 
named him “The Thunder and all 
the vassals and dependants naturally 
conjectured that the education which 
the young lord had received would ren¬ 
der him even more warlike in his pur¬ 
suits and quarrelsome in his propensities 
than his father. But great was their 
surprise, and to some extent their dis¬ 
appointment also, when they found that 
immediately after his sire’s funeral he 
cast aside the sword to grasp the wine- 
goblet, and threw off the helmet to as¬ 
sume the chaplet of flowers, wreathed 
by the hand of beauty. In a word, a 
total change suddenly took place within 
the walls of Ildegardo Castle; and the 
young lord seemed determined to in¬ 
demnify himself for the austere mode 
of existence prescribed by his late fa¬ 
ther. He accordingly invited numerous 
guests, threw open the brilliant saloons 
to the splendid company of lords and 
ladies, retained a band of musicians and 
a troop of dancing-girls, and chose the 
fairest women from amongst his vassals 
to become his mistresses. His days 
were passed in diversions and amuse¬ 


ments of all kinds, and his nights in fes¬ 
tivity or licentious debauchery. 

‘The intendance of the castle and 
the management of the estates were 
left entirely in the hands of Korali; and 
so long as the Baron Ildegardo found 
his treasury full, his cellar well provid¬ 
ed, his table laden with luxuries, his 
mistresses attired with magnificence, 
and his guests smiling and contented, 
he asked his steward no questions nor 
troubled himself with regard to the 
condition of his numerous dependants 
and vassals. The result was that Ko¬ 
rali indulged with impunity in all that 
petty tyranny, favoritism, peculation, 
and injustice, for which his selfish na¬ 
ture and unprincipled character were 
so well adapted; and while he took 
good care to pander to all his master’s 
extravagances, he was at the same time 
enriching himself. Thus the local tax¬ 
ation was augmented, heavy fines were 
imposed for the slightest offences, jus¬ 
tice became venal, and the vassals of 
the neighboring barons, deeming them¬ 
selves safe from chastisement at the 
hands of the indolent Ildegardo, began 
to set no bounds to their arrogance and 
even effected predatory incursions in 
certain parts. 

* In this manner did a couple of years 
pass away ; and the population of the 
baron’s vast estates grew more and 
more dissatisfied, until their murmurs 
broke out into bitter complaints. But 
still the astute and designing Korali 
contrived to prevent these remonstran¬ 
ces from reaching the ears of the ba¬ 
ron, who seemed to be every day sink¬ 
ing lower and lower into the slough of 
debauchery and dissipation. Deeply 
grieved was I to behold the emasculated 
character of my lord and the ruin with 
which Korali’s ma 1-administration threa¬ 
tened him. But I was merely the un¬ 
der-bailiff at that time ; and, although 
my position allowed me frequent op¬ 
portunities of neutralising the oppres¬ 
sive and calamitous tendencies of Ko- 
i rali’s proceedings, still I was utterly 
unable to obtain a private interview 
with my master. 

4 Two years, I said had passed under 
auspices so mournful to all the true 
friends of the young lord of Ildegardo; 
and at the expiration of that period 
Baron Manfredo, then the patrician 
owner of the powerful stronghold 
whose ruins now stand on yon south¬ 
eastern eminence, suddenly made an 
incursion at the head of all his vassals 
into my master’s estates. The pretence 
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was that inasmuch as the late baron 
had at several times exacted large sums 
of money from Manfredo, this noble¬ 
man was now resolved to force repay¬ 
ment from the present lord of Udegar¬ 
do, or else to seize upon a portion of 
his estates as security for the liquida¬ 
tion of the amount. But the vassals of 
the young baron were not disposed to 
give Manfredo so cordial a welcome as 
he had hoped and expected ; and flying 
to arms, they were content to accept 
Korali as their leader in the pressing 
emergency of the case. Then took 
place one of those terrific feudal fights 
which were unhappily so common at 
the time in this part of Bohemia; and 
victory declared itself in favor of Man¬ 
fredo. Korali’s band was slaughtered 
or dispersed ; and he himself fled with 
all possible speed to the castle. 

* It was now no longer practicable for 
this unprincipled man to conceal from 
Udegardo the desperate position of his 
affairs ; and indeed the consternation 
which prevailed thronghout the strong¬ 
hold was in itself sufficient to arouse 
the young lord from his dream of bliss. 
Awaking, therefore, from the false se¬ 
curity into which he had been lulled, he 
acted with the promptitude and resolu¬ 
tion of a man who suddenly perceives 
the stern necessity of looking his posi¬ 
tion in the face. Disdaining the conso¬ 
lations of his mistresses, who sought to 
sooth him by their meretricious blan¬ 
dishments, he hastily summoned all his 
vassals to arms, examined the treasury 
and the granary, inspected the armory, 
visited the fortifications, and made ra¬ 
pid but efficient arrangements not only 
to stand a siege but likewise to go forth 
and hazard another battle with the in¬ 
vaders. 

‘ The evidences of neglect, waste, 
peculation, and injustice which now 
presented themselves on every side to 
the view of the baron, left him not a 
doubt relative to the mal-administration 
of Korali, whom he accordingly con¬ 
signed to a dungeon to bo dealt with on 
a more suitable occasion. From all 
sides the male adult vassals flocked in 
to combat beneath their lord’s banner; 
and well do I remember how fervid 
was the enthusiasm which glowed with-j 
in my breast, when I beheld my young 
master ride forth in complete armor at 
the head of his brave warriors. I long¬ 
ed to accompany them ; but this glori¬ 
ous pleasure was denied mo, inasmuch 
as I had succeeded to the post so re¬ 
cently occupied by the perfidious Ko¬ 


rali, and I was therefore compelled to 
remain in charge of the fortalice itself. 

‘ The encounter between the respec¬ 
tive forces of Udegardo and Manfredo 
took place within a few miles of the 
castle ; and sanguinary was the strife. 
Two years of luxurious indolence had 
not enervated the arm of my noble 
young master nor deadened the spirit 
of his chivalrous soul—on the contrary, 
it almost seemed as if he had derived 
a superhuman vigor from that interval 
of effeminate repose. Wherever lie 
struck, death followed the sweep of his 
weapon; the demon of slaughter ap¬ 
peared to follow the track of his waving 
plume. But Manfredo’s vassals were 
more numerous; they were likewise 
flushed with recent conquest; and as 
the sun went down upon that memora¬ 
ble day, its beams shone upon our fugi¬ 
tive warriors whom the young lord of 
lldegardo vainly endeavored to rally. 

* Distracted at the prospect of inevit¬ 
able ruin—blaming when it was too late 
that voluptuous indolence on his part 
which he considered as the primal cause 
of all the present misfortunes; and mad¬ 
dened by the disgrace which he had 
brought upon the hitherto untarnished 
name of Udegardo, the young baron 
spurred his foaming steed away from 
the confused mass of his flying soldiery. 
Away he sped, urging the frightened 
animal onward at a desperate pace, and 
having no settled purpose in view, un¬ 
less indeed it Were to escape from the 
goading train of his own thoughts. But 
all on a sudden the horse fell and the 
baron was thrown heavily to the ground. 
The steed instantaneously rose and 
sprang frantically away, -r- shooting 
through the air like an arrow, and in a 
few moments disappearing altogether 
in the increasing obscurity of the even¬ 
ing. Then, feeling himself in every 
sense alone, the unhappy Udegardo 
gave vent to all his consuming anguish; 
und the adjacent woods echoed to the 
piteous lamentatious which he poured 

forth. . 

“‘Oh! is not this the judgment of 
heaven upon me for my wickedness!” 
he cried, clasping his hands together. 
“ Two years of dissipation, festivity, 
and unhallowed love had weaned me 
from my God; and it is thus that He 
reminds me of His existence and power. 
Oh ! what opportunities have I lost!— 
what precious time have I wasted !— 
what degradation has stamped the two 
finest years of youthful manhood ! But 
’tis useless thus to repine, thus to aban- 
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don myself to despair! *Oh! I must 
retrieve the fortune of this terrible day 
—I must rescue my name from oblo¬ 
quy, my vassals from the pillage of an 
invading force, and my ancestral halls 
from sack and plunder. But how can 
I do all this ? O insensate wretch that 
I am! My own troops are defeated,— 
and I have not a single ally ! Alas !— 
alas ! in this moment of my bitter need, 
I would even accept the friendship and 
the aid of AltendorPs lord himself, 
chief of a tremendous tribunal though 
he be.” 

4 Scarcely were these words uttered 
in a tone expressing all the violent ener¬ 
gy of desperation, when Ildegardo was 
recalled to himself by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of a warrior who burst as it 
were from the adjacent wood. He was 
clad in a complete suit of sable armor; 
his vizor was closed, and the black 
plumage waved over his head. But Il¬ 
degardo knew that it was the proud 
Baron of Altendorf who thus strangely 
and promptly answered the species of 
invocation which had just fallen from 
his lips; and the young lord was so as¬ 
tonished by this almost preternatural 
occurrence, or rather wondrous coinci¬ 
dence, that his tongue refused to give 
utterance to a word, and he stood gaz¬ 
ing in superstitious terror upon the 
proud chief whom report declared in 
shuddering whisper to be the chief of 
the most awful tribunal that ever wrapt 
its proceedings in an impenetrable mys- 

4 “Thou didst say that my succor 
would be welcome,” said the Baron of 
Altendorf; “and I am ready to give 
thee mine .aid. But every moment’s 
delay will only serve to render thy po¬ 
sition more precarious, and thine affairs 
less easy to be retrieved.” 

4 44 Save me from dishonor, mighty 
chief!” exclaimed the Baron of Ildegar¬ 
do. “ Lend me thine assistance to re¬ 
pulse the victorious Manfredo, and I 
will evermore remain bound to thee by 
the most solemn bonds of gratitude and 
of friendship.” 

4 44 That recompense is not sufficient, 
my lord,” answered the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf. “ Hitherto thou hast scorned my 
friendship and avoided my companion¬ 
ship; and therefore 1 now neither seek 
thee as a friend nor accept thee as a 
companion in the chase or the festive 
hall.’ 

Then upon what terms will your 
lordship assist me to reconquer my po- 
sessions and save my castle from the 


invaders ?” asked the young baron, driv¬ 
en almost to despair. “ As you your¬ 
self ere now declared, every instant is 
precious ; Manfredo is advancing at a 
rapid pace towards the time honored 
towers of Ildegardo-” 

4 4 4 Listen!” exclaimed the Baron of 
Altendorf, in a deep and solemn tone. 
“The report has doubtless reached 
thine ears that I am the presiding au¬ 
thority of a secret jurisdiction, which 
extends its mysterious influence 
throughout Bohemia. That jurisdic¬ 
tion is known as the Tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue; and to its service are 
votaries dedicated even from the cradle, 
in the same manner that they are vow¬ 
ed and destined to the service of the 
church.” 

4 44 Proceed, my lord !” cried the 
young baron, shuddering he scarcely 
knew why; but there was doubtless 
something in the mere allusion to that 
awlul tribunal which made his blood run 
cold in his veins ; for such is the effect 
invariably produced upon those in whose 
ears the dreaded name is breathed, be 
it never so whisperingly. “ Proceed !” 
he said, with mingled impatience and 
apprehension ; “ and declare the terms 
upon which thou wilt grant me thy 
succor.” 

\ 44 Swear to devote thy first-born 
child to the service of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue,” answered the Baron of Altendorf; 

4 an d in a few hours thine enemies shali 
be scattered like chaff before the wind! 
Decide at once—there is not a minute 
to lose.” 

4 “ I swear !” ejaculated the desperate 
and half-frenzied Ildegardo; and then 
recoiling from the promiso which he 
had made, and which was so tremen¬ 
dous in its very vagueness, he would 
have recanted on the spot—but it was 
too late. For the Baron of Altendorf 
called in a loud tone for his warriors to 
come forth ; and in a moment from the 
dark shades of the wood poured his arm¬ 
ed retainers, who had been concealed 
there to watch the chances of the fight 
between the other two feudal lords?— 
The bewildered Ildegardo was lifted by 
powerful arms t,o the back of a capari¬ 
soned war-steed; while the Baron of 
Altendorf mounted another, and the 
whole party instantaneously pressing 
on, the young lord found himself as it 
were carried away by a torrent of cir¬ 
cumstances which he could no more 
control, than he could by his own un¬ 
aided strength stem the power of the 
armed force in the midst of which he 
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was now borne rapidly along. More¬ 
over, the most startling incidents were 
now succeeding each other with a be¬ 
wildering speed ; for in a short time the 
Baron of Altendorf’s band, debouching 
from a road leading into an open space 
which Manfredo’s troops were travers¬ 
ing in the supposed security of conquest, 
fell upon that squadron of invaders with 
irresistible fury. The moon had risen 
to light the scene of carnage, and fear¬ 
ful was the struggle for upwards of two 
hours. But Udegardo himself perform¬ 
ed prodigies of valor, and the Baron of 
Altendorf dealt destruction wherever 
his sword struck. A panic seized upon 
Manfredo’s retainers, the rumor spread 
like lightning amongst them that the 
chief of the Tribunal of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue was combatting on behalf of Udegar 
do. They fled in confusion, and ere 
the clepsydra marked the hour of mid¬ 
night, Manfredo and the few survivors 
of his broken band were galloping away 
with the whirlwind speed of despera¬ 
tion ! 

‘The deliverance of the estates and 
Castle of Ildegardo being thus accom¬ 
plished, the Baron of Altendorf would 
not even tarry to partake of the slight¬ 
est refreshment; but, leaving his wound¬ 
ed retainers to the care of the young 
lord, he gathered the bulk of his follow¬ 
ers together, and led them away toward 
his own stronghold. The remainder of 
that memorable night was passed in fes¬ 
tivity and rejoicing at Ildegardo Castle; 
and the youthful baron became as effect¬ 
ually the hero of the scene as if he had 
not originally experienced defeat, and 
had subsequently been indebted to his 
own unassisted resources for the vic¬ 
tory. In the course of a few days Ba¬ 
ron Manfredo sent emissaries to pro¬ 
pose terms of peace, and these were 
granted on conditions particularly favo¬ 
rable to my noble master. Korali, the 
unjust intendant, was released from his 
dungeon and discharged from the ba¬ 
ron’s service; he was moreover com¬ 
manded to quit his lordship’s estates, an 
injunction which he speedily obeyed, 
iuusmuch ns he was too deeply detested 
to be able to find an asylum at the house 
of any one of the vassals ;—and thus, 
stripped of his* ill-gotten wealth, he was 
thrown a mendicant upon the world. I 
privately gave him a small sum of mo¬ 
ney ere lie took his departure ; but I 
experienced an indescribable relief 
when his back was turned upon the cas¬ 
tle, inasmuch as I considered that man 
to be my master’s evil genius. Indeed, 


it took two years of economy and pru¬ 
dential arrangements to enable me to 
restore the baron’s affairs to a healthy 
condition ; and I may declare without 
incurring the imputation of vanity, that 
at the expiration of this interval his re¬ 
venues were as free from encumbrance, 
his estates ns flourishing, his vassals as 
happy, and his tenants as prosperous, as 
they were in the best days of his fa¬ 
ther’s lifetime.’ 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

CONTINUATION OF BERNARD’S HIS TORT. 

4 The two years which thus passed 
away, were spent by the young Baron 
of Ildegardo in a most exemplary man¬ 
ner. Dismissing his gallant ladies and 
his dancing-girls, and making a proper- 
selection in the choice of his friends* 
he seemed determined to expiate all 
his former misconduct. He visited lii& 
principal tenants—saw that his vassals 
were well cared for—and superintend¬ 
ed the various improvements which I 
suggested iu respect to his estates. The 
hours which he spared from these use¬ 
ful occupations were devoted to hunt¬ 
ing ; and in that spovt his lordship^ 
speedily excelled his patrician neigh¬ 
bors. Thus the two years passed hap¬ 
pily away. 

4 It was about the expiration of this 
period that I first heard the friends 
and dependents of my noble master 
expressing their wonder and regret 
that he did not seem to think of ma¬ 
trimony. He was now twenty-two 
years of age, and, as I have already 
stated, one of the handsomest men on* 
whom the sun ever shone. At length* 
yielding to the entreaties of those who 
wished him well and who knew that I 
enjoyed some degree of influence with 
him, I ventured to report to his ear the 
observations that had been made; but 
he treated the matter with an apparent 
levity—although he doubtless felt deep¬ 
ly on account of the terrible compact 
which he had made with the Baron of 
Altendorf, and the dread of which was 
assuredly the cause of his forbearance 
from matrimony, But that secret was 
unknown to me at the time ; the baron 
locked it up in his own breast; and I, 
fancying that he thought not of mar¬ 
riage simply because he was acquainted 
with no lady whom he deemed worthy 
I of his hand, resolved to adopt some 
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means to turn his thoughts into the 
channel so much desired by his friends. 

I accordingly obtained the portraits of 
the most beautiful daughters of the 
neighboring chieftains, and hung them 
all in my suite of apartments at the 
castle. When this arrangement had 
been privately made, one of the baron’s 
friends, acrordirig to a previously con¬ 
certed mode of procedure, said to me 
at the banquetting-tnble, “I understand, 
Messer Bernard, that you have recent¬ 
ly been making a collection of pictures, 
and now that the thought strikes me, I 
beseech permission to visit your cham¬ 
bers and inspect the works of art which 
you are treasuring there !’ 

* 44 What! Bernard a patron of the 
fine arts!” exclaimed Lord Ildegardo, 
in whose presence the observation had 
been purposely made ; 44 I fancied that 
he was too much occupied with leases 
and rent rolls, architects and gardeners, 
accounts and money-matters, to find any 
leisure for more gentle pursuits.” 

‘“Nevertheless,” exclaimed the 
friend who had previously spoken, “I 
can assure your lordship that Messer 
Bernard has managed to collect several 
beautiful pictures, chiefly portraits, I 
believe. I have the statement from his 
own valet, and your lordship perceives 
that Messer Bernard does not offer any 
contradiction.” 

‘ “ If this be really true, Bernard,” 
said the baron, whose curiosity was ex¬ 
cited, “ I must crave permission on my 
own behalf for the inspection of your 
curiosities; and there is no time like 
the present for the gratification of the 
whim.” 

4 “ Be it so, my lord,” I said, without 
any apparent emotion ; and rising from 
the table, I led the way to my own suite 
of apartments, accompanied by the ba¬ 
ron and all the guests who were pre¬ 
sent on the occasion. 

4 His lordship derived far more inte- 1 
rest from this inspection than he had 
anticipated. The assemblage of por- 4 
traits presented a perfect galaxy of 
beauty; and he contemplated them one 
after another with unfeigned admira¬ 
tion. But at last his gaze was com¬ 
pletely fascinated by the portrait of a 
charming creature, with golden hair, 
a seraphic complexion, and yet with 
eyes of the deepest blackness. Even 
on the canvass did her figure seem float¬ 
ing with an indefinable grace; and the 
animation of virgin innocenceand youth¬ 
ful loveliness lighted her angelic coun¬ 
tenance and shed a halo around her. 


> Upon this portrait did the baron gaze in 
. silence for a long time ; but the gather- 
f ing rapture of his soul might be read 

> upon his features. It was not difficult 
i to observe that his pulse began to beat 
s with a new sense of existence, and 
l that the feelings with which that lovely 
i countenance and graceful figure inspir¬ 
ed him were far different from those 
that he had experienced in the society 
of the mistresses who had once held 
him enthralled in their silken chains. 
At length, unable to restrain his trans¬ 
port, he turned towards me, exclaiming, 
“ Oh ! my dear Bernard, if that were 
anything more than a fancy-portrait, 
and if the original were young and 
beautiful at this moment as she is re¬ 
presented there, I would hasten to 
throw myself at her feet and demand 
permission to love and woo her.” 

4 44 Your lordship will therefore be 
pleased to learn,” said I, 44 that the ori¬ 
ginal of this portrait is not only in exis¬ 
tence at the present moment, but un¬ 
married and likewise a near neighbor. 
Indeed, her residence is scarcely two 
hours’ ride from Ildegardo Castle.” 

4 44 O, Bernard, is this possible 1 or 
are you deceiving me ?” exclaimed the 
baron, in a perfect enthutiasm of rap¬ 
ture. “ Who is the enchanting crea¬ 
ture ? and where does she dwell ?” 

4 4 4 The original of that picture, my 
lord,” said I, “ is the Lady Emilia, the 
youngest and loveliest daughter of Ba¬ 
ron Georgey.” 

4 44 Alas!” exclaimed Ildegardo, his 
countenance suddenly falling ; 44 scarce¬ 
ly have I imbibed intoxicating draughts 
ot love, when I am forced to drink deep 
of the bitter bowl of despair. For has 
not the Baron Georgey sworn .to de¬ 
vote all his daughters to the service of 
the church, in the hope that their pray¬ 
ers will move heaven to restore to him 
his only son, who was stolen in his boy¬ 
hood long years ago ?” 

4 44 It is true, my lord,” I answered, 
“that the only son and heir of Baron 
Georgey was, supposed, when a little 
child, to have been stolen by gipsies, 
some twenty-two or twenty-three years 
a g°»—-true also that the baron did, in 
the wildness of his grief at the time, 
dedicate his daughters to the service of 
heaven. But the Lady Emilia was born 
four or five years subsequently to that 
oath ; and I have been assured that in¬ 
asmuch as she could not possibly have 
been included in her father’s vow, she 
is not destined to take the veil ns all 
her sisters have done. Nay, more—I 
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will venture to promise that your lord¬ 
ship’s addresses will not be rejected by 
the Lady Emilia, nor viewed with dis¬ 
pleasure by Baron Georgey.” 

‘My noble young master embraced 
me when I gave him these assurances ; 
and the very next morning I despatched 
a confidential friend to Baron Georgey 
to pave the way for a formal visit on 
the part of Lord Udegardo. My emis¬ 
sary was favorably received by the ve¬ 
nerable baron, who frankly declared 
that such an alliance as the one suggest¬ 
ed would be well pleasing to him ; and 
on the ensuing day my noble master 
proceeded with a splendid retinue to 
Georgey Castle. His reception was of 
the most flattering description ; and he 
found, to his delight, that so far from 
the charms of the Lady Emilia having 
been in any way exaggerated by the ar¬ 
tist who painted her portrait, sufficient 
justice had scarcely been done to her 
transcendent loveliness. On her side, 
the young lady was far from displeased 
with the handsome person, agreeable 
manners, and courteous attentions of 
the Baron of Udegardo; and thus the 
loves of this noble pair commenced un¬ 
der auspices of the most favorable cha¬ 
racter. For a few months did the court¬ 
ship last, and during that interval my 
master was a daily visitor at Georgey 
Castle. At length he formally demand¬ 
ed the hand of the Lady Emilia in mar¬ 
riage ; and her father, while signifying 
his consent, addressed him in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

‘ “ My dear young friend, I give thee 
my daughter in the full confidence that 
thou wilt make her happy ; but in thus 
bestowing my only remaining treasure 
upon thee, I render myself, as it were, 
childless. Her mother, who hath long 
been a saint in heaven, made me the 
father of six children—one boy and five 
girls. The boy disappeared suddenly 
when .only two years old ; and there is 
every reason to believe that he was sto¬ 
len by the wandering Zingarees. Four 
of my daughters have embraced the ser¬ 
vice of heaven, and dwell in the seclu¬ 
sion of that convent which I have built 
and endowed in the vicinity of my cas¬ 
tle. The youngest and fairest of my 
children I now bestow upon thee ; and, 
in the loneliness of my ancestral halls, 
shall I pass the remnant of my exis¬ 
tence. If my long-lost son should not 
be restored to me, then thou wilt be¬ 
come the inheritor of my possessions ; 
but I charge thee, as thou valuest thine 
immortal soul, that should he who was 


lost in his infancy be ever led back, 
either by accident or by heaven’s mer¬ 
cy, to the home of his forefathers,— 
then I chorge thee, I say, to surrender 
unto him the castle and the estates of 
Georgey. And that thou rnayst be en¬ 
abled to guard against the duplicity of 
impostors, and the frauds of false claim¬ 
ants, it is necessary to inform thee that 
my lost boy bore the mark of a mulber¬ 
ry on the upper part of his right arm. 
The hope that he will ever come back 
is nearly extinct within me ; for twenty- 
three years have passed since the fatal 
day on which he was stolen by the gip¬ 
sies. And yet there are times when a 
species of supernatural presentiment in¬ 
spires me with the conviction that he 
yet lives ; and in the silence of the night 
it often seems as if some good angel 
whispered the same in my ears. But 
the result is in the hand of God, who 
can bring the wanderer home if He 
will. Say, then, Baron of Udegardo, 
wilt thou swear to act justly and hono¬ 
rably towards my son, should he re-ap- 
pear at any time after my death and 
prove his identity ?” 

* “ Most solemnly do I swear to fulfil 
your injunctions, venerable lord !” ex¬ 
claimed the baron, pressing the old no¬ 
ble’s hands respectfully to his lips. 

‘Three days after this conversation 
the marriage was celebrated with fitting 
splendor. Father Heracles, the vene¬ 
rable chaplain of Georgey Castle, pro¬ 
nounced the nuptial blessing; and the 
vassals on both estates celebrated the 
event with rejoicings, festivities, martial 
games, and grand hunts. 

4 Four months elapsed, and at the ex¬ 
piration of that period the beauteous 
Emilia imparted to her husband the in¬ 
telligence that she found herself in a 
way to become a mother. Obedient to 
the impulse of joy which suddenly seiz¬ 
ed upon him, he clasped his lovely 
young wife in his arms, and lavished 
upon her the most affectionate caresses ; 
but even while he was thus giving and 
receiving those tender kisses, a wither¬ 
ing reminiscence flashed across his 
brain as a blight sweeps through the 
garden of roses, and all his joy was blast¬ 
ed in a moment, ns a verdant tree is 
stricken dead by the lightning. But he 
had nevertheless sufficient self-com¬ 
mand to conceal his agonizing thoughts 
from the beauteous Emilia; and hastily 
quitting her presence, ho mounted his 
horse and galloped forth into the coun¬ 
try, us if he sought to flee away from his 
own thoughts. Unattended did he thus 
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ride rapidly upward, and so completely 
absorbed was lie by those harrowing re¬ 
flections whence he endeavored to es¬ 
cape, that he did not notice the speed 
which he compelled his horse to main¬ 
tain. nor how long he was thus remain¬ 
ing absen* - . But at length he was awak¬ 
ened from his reverie by hearing some 
one address him by his name; and sud¬ 
denly pulling up his foaming steed, he 
raised his eyes and beheld the Baion ol 
Altendorf. 

* This dreaded nobleman was mount¬ 
ed on a coal-black horse, and likewise 
appeared to have ridden forth alone. 
The Baron of Ildegardo shuddered as 
he met his looks ; for it struck him that 
there was something ominous and of 
evil augury in this meeting. 

4 4 4 1 am well pleased that accident 
should have thus brought us together, 
my lord,' 1 said the Baron of Altendorf, 
in his deep voice, “ and still more so 
that our encounter should occur at a 
moment when we both happen to be 
alone. For in the first place I have to 
offer your lordship my congratulations 
on the brilliant alliance which you have 
formed; and secondly I would fain 
learn whether there be as yet any pros¬ 
pect of your lordship’s vow being ac¬ 
complished by the dedication of a first¬ 
born to the service of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue?” 

4 Thus spoke the Baron of Altendorf, 
who was at that time a comparatively 
young man himself, his age being about 
thirty. He was tall in stature and 
somewhat inclined to be portly in his 
person ; his countenance was swarthy; 
his looks were forbidding; and altoge¬ 
ther his aspect was calculated to in¬ 
spire emotions of mingled awe and 

aversion. , , r 

4 44 My lord,” exclaimed the Baron ot 
Ildegardo, experiencing those feelings 
now, “ I can scarcely believe it possible 
that you will hold me bound to a pledge 
so rashly made and involving a matter 
concerning which I am utterly ignorant. 
For the very nature of the service to 
which, in my despair, I vowed my first¬ 
born, is unknown to me; nor do I en¬ 
tertain the slightest notion of the attri-^ 
butes of the Tribunal of the Bronze 
Statue.” 

4 44 At the moment when you tormed 
the compact with me, my lord,” said 
the Baron of Altendorf, sternly, “ there 
was no time to enter into explanations 
upon those points. But as you must 
naturally experience a profound curio¬ 
sity in that respect, I will now enlighten 


you to some extent. The Tribunal of 
the Bronze Statue is the oldest and most 
terrible of those Secret Societies which 
originated in Westphalia and which are 
known in Germany by the name of the 
Vehmgcricht . 

4 44 The organisation is shrouded in 
mystery ; and its proceedings are in¬ 
volved in the strictest secrecy. Its in¬ 
fluence extends throughout Bohemia; 
and appalling is the punishment which 
it inflicts for those offences that come 
within its cognizance. Being a secret 
association, it requires secret members 
and agents in all parts; and these vo¬ 
taries of the Bronze Statue consist of 
women as well ns of men. For over 
every grade and class of society does 
the tribunal exercise its supervision; 
and those who are devoted to its service 
are bound by the most tremendous 
oaths to denounce in secret all who 
offend against its laws—be they even 
father, mother, brother, or sister whom 
the individual may thus be called upon 
to inform against.” 

4 “ And it is to this atracious occupa¬ 
tion of a secret spy that I have pledged 
my first-born !” exclaimed the Bar<yi 
of Ildegardo, no longer able to restrain 
his indignation. 44 By the living God! 
sooner than allow son or daughter of 
mine to play the part of assassin in the 
dark—to become ten thousand times 
worse than the hired bravo, and infi¬ 
nitely more despicable than the wretch 
who stabs his enemy in the back— 

4 44 Hold, my lord ! f said the Baron of 
Altendorf, waving his hand so imperi¬ 
ously and with such an evident con¬ 
sciousness of superior power that my 
noble master felt himself over-awed,— 
aye, and even subdued and spirit- 
crushed all in a moment, as if beneath 
some supernatural influence fraught 
with unearthly terror. “ Dare not to 
malign the servitors of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue, or I swear that thou shalt be num¬ 
bered amongst its victims! And that 
this is no idle menace I will soon con¬ 
vince thee.” 

4 Having thus spoken, the baron blew 
a shrill whistle which he took from the 
breast of his doublet; and the sum¬ 
mons was almost instantaneously an¬ 
swered by the appearance of three or 
four armed horsemen who galloped up 
to the spot. The Baron of Ildegardo 
was made their prisoner in a moment; 
for the awful consternation which was 
upon him prevented him from offering 
the slightest resistance. The ruffians 
blindfolded his eyes mid bound him on 
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to his horse ; and then the whole party 
set off ut a full gallop. 

‘ The sun was sinking behind the 
western hills when this occurrence 
took place. Already had the Baron of 
Ildegardo been absent from his castle for 
several hours; and Lady Emilia was 
gradually becoming alarmed. I endea¬ 
vored to console her, although I inyself 
was somewhat astonished that my lord 
did not return; and my misgivings in¬ 
creased when I ascertained upon in¬ 
quiry that he had ridden forth alone. I 
trembled lest some accident should have 
befallen him ; and as the night deepen¬ 
ed I could scarcely conceal my appre¬ 
hensions from Emilia, much less sooth 
her own. Hour after hour passed ;— 
midnight came, and still the baron came 
not. His affectionate wife was half 
distracted, and I could say nothing to 
console her. At length, towards one 
o’clock, we heard a steed gallop with 
thundering din over the drawbridge 
which had been left lowered in expec¬ 
tation of my lord’s return ; and in a few 
moments the horse’s hoofs clattered 
with equal rapidity upon the stones of 
the court-yard. Wildly, with mingled 
joy and terror, did the Lady Emilia 
rush precipitately down from the apart¬ 
ment where we were seated, to receive 
her husband, for we both felt convinced 
it must be he ; and I followed her lady¬ 
ship, but at a less headlong rate. On 
the threshold she met the baron. But, 
holy God, what an aspect did he wear ! 
His countenance was ghastly pale, his 
eyes were fixed with the glaring ex¬ 
pression of horror, his plumed cap had 
fallen off, his hair was streaming wild¬ 
ly, and his disordered garments were 
all speckled with the foam flung from 
the mouth of the gallant steed which 
had evidently been ridden at a frantic 
pace. 

* Emilia gave vent to an ejaculation of 
thrilling anguish as her husband, throw¬ 
ing himself from that panting steed, 
thus encountered her; but at the same 
instant all the pent-up horror which 
filled the unhappy young lord’s breast, 
burst forth in a terrible moan,—and he 
sank senseless at her feet.’ 


CHAPTER LXX1II. 

CONTINUATION OF BERNARD’S HISTORY. 

* The resident physician was instan¬ 
taneously summoned; and he ordered 


the baron to be conveyed to his cham¬ 
ber, divested of his clothing, and put 
tp bed. This was done ; and his lord- 
ship still continuing insensible, the phy¬ 
sician was compelled to administer the 
most powerful restoratives. These 
succeeded in re-animating him ; but he 
awoke from his stupor only to rave in a 
delirium. A composing draught was 
poured down his throat; and under the 
influence of the opiate he gradually be¬ 
came tranquillised, until he sank off in¬ 
to a profound slumber. When he open¬ 
ed his eyes again, the fever had left,— 
but he started up and glanced wildly 
around, as if in dread of encountering 
some terrible object. When, however, 
he recognised where he was and per¬ 
ceived the well-known face that was 
bending over him, his soul seemed to 
drink in the sunny smiles that shone 
upon his awakening sight, his appre¬ 
hensions disappeared, and the gladness 
of an unspeakable relief suffused itself 
rapidly over his countenance. Catch¬ 
ing the beauteous creature in his arms, 
he strained her to his breast, while she 
bestowed upon him the tenderest ca¬ 
resses ; and he murmured in her ears, 

* O Emilia, dearest Emilia, I have had 
a horrible—most horrible dream ! y 

‘ “ Tranquillize your thoughts, my 
well beloved,” she hastened to respond 
in a tone of fondness, that penetrated 
like a soothing balm in unto the very 
depths of his soul. 44 See ! you are be¬ 
neath your own roof, in the care of her 
who adores you and would die for you, 
and with the blessed sun shining grand¬ 
ly upon the world. You have there¬ 
fore no cause for apprehension, my 
dearest husband ; nor must you ponder 
upon uught that harrowed your feelings 
during the darkness of the night.” 

4 And while she was thus speaking, 
the gentle Emilia drew back the heavy 
drapery from the windows, and the gol¬ 
den flood of sunlight was poured into the 
apartment. 

4 44 Yes, the splendor of the orb of 
day is indeed cheering to the mind that 
in imagination has passed through a 
night of horror, 1 said the Baron of Ilde¬ 
gardo. 44 Come, my beloved Emilia, 
seat thyself by my bod-side, and I will 
unbosom my soul to thee ; for thou art 
too affectionate as a wife, and too strong- 
minded as a woman, to permit me to 
keep any secrets from thee. Besides, 
there is one incident in my life which 
concerns thee, my Emilia, inasmuch as 
it relates to our expected first-born ; and 
it is this iucident which ongendored the 
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horrible dream of the past night. Come, 
then—give thine attention—and I will 
unburthen my soul to thee.” 

4 The baroness sat down by the side 
of the couch, took her husband’s hand 
in her own, and bent her eyes upon 
him with mingled tenderness and pain¬ 
ful suspense ; for that prelude to the 
promised revelation had both amazed 
and startled her. 

4 44 Three years have elapsed, my well 
beloved Emilia,” he resumed, 44 since 
Baron Manfredo summoned his vassals 
and made a hostile incursion upon my 
estates. Of this circumstance you are 
doubtless aware ; andj'ou must likewise 
have heard that my own retainers, com¬ 
manded by a certain Korali, were van¬ 
quished by the invaders. I then col¬ 
lected all the available force which I 
could muster on so short a notice, and 
marched against the victorious Manfre¬ 
do. But, alas ! his troops were not only 
flushed with conquest—they were like¬ 
wise more numerous and better ap- 
puinted than mine ; and the result was 
the total route of my band of vassals.— 
Stung to madness by the disgrace of de¬ 
feat, and driven to despair by the pros¬ 
pect of seeing my castle pillaged by 
Manfredo’s hordes, I galloped away as if 
possessed by a demon ; and being thrown 
from my horse, I remained upon the 
spot giving vent to my anguish in the 
bitterest lamentations—when the Baron 
of Altendorf suddenly emerged from the 
adjacent wood. A hurried but pro¬ 
foundly interesting colloquy took place 
between us ; and he proffered his aid on 
a condition which he named, and which 
I accepted, in the fevered bewilderment 
of the moment—but which never, never 
shall be fulfilled, so long as I possess a 
sword to wield and an arm to raise it.” 

4 44 And that condition, my beloved 
husband—tell me what it was!” ex¬ 
claimed Emilia, shuddering with a 
vague but horrible presentiment— for 
the rumors respecting the connexion of 
the Lord of Altendorf with some ter¬ 
rible fraternity or secret organization, 
had not failed to reach her ears. 

4 44 It was a condition, Emilia,” an¬ 
swered the Baron of Udegardo, in a 
tone of the deepest solemnity, 44 the 
bare thought of which animates me 
with the same effect as if I had sold 
my own soul to Satan ! But I will not 
torture thee with suspense, Emilia. 
Know, then that the terms imposed 
upon me by the Baron of Altendorf, 
were that I should dedicate my first¬ 
born child, whethor male or female, to 


the unholy service of that secret tribu¬ 
nal of which he acknowledged himself 
to be the chief!” 

4 44 God protect us !” exclaimed Emi¬ 
lia, turning deadly pale and convulsive¬ 
ly pressing her husband’s hand. 4 This 
is a terrible revelation, my Udegardo,’ 
she added ; for her imagination instant¬ 
ly associated the adventures of the past 
night, whatever they might have been, 
with the circumstances her lord was 
now detailing. 

4 44 Yes, it is a dreadful thing to con¬ 
template, my well-beloved,” continued 
the baron ; 44 but it would be far worse 
were the dream which I had last night 
an actual reality. For then should I 
indeed be aware that the mystery of 
the Bronze Statue is something more 
awful—more appalling—more hideous, 
than the imagination could possibly 
conceive, unless enlightened on the tre 
mendous subject; and I should like¬ 
wise feel the horrible certainty that a 
tribunal possessing so frightful an en¬ 
gine of punishment, must also have the 
power of enforcing its arbitrary decrees 
and exacting the fulfilment of all con¬ 
ditions and agreements made with its 
members. But as, thank heaven ! the 
horrors of the past night were merely 
a dream—the shocking offspring of a 
fevered fancy-” 

4 44 Oh ! tell me that dream, Udegar- 
do !” exclaimed Emilia, exercising all 
her physical energies to subdue the 
shuddering that crept with a cold and 
snake-like sensation upon her, and ex¬ 
erting all her moral powers to assume a 
degree of composure which she was 
so far from experiencing in reality; for 
the fact of her husband’s prolonged ab¬ 
sence and the dreadful stare in wliich 
he had returned home, filled her mind 
with the harrowing conviction that 
whatever he had gone through during 
that interval was not a dream. 

4 4 4 Yes—I will relate to you as much 
of thatterrific vision as I have the courage 
to reveal ” said the baron. 44 You re¬ 
member, dearest Emilia, that you yes¬ 
terday whispered in my ear the intelli¬ 
gence that in a few months you will 
become a mother; and although my 
first feeling was one of indescribable 
joy, my second was one of a bitterness 
as profound and ineffable. For I re¬ 
membered the horrible compnct with 
the Baron of Altendorf; and I thought 
within myself that if, when our first¬ 
born grew up, that dreadful chieftain 
should possess the power to compel the 
fulfilment of the bargain, your soul and 
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mine would know no bounds to their 
despair! Maddened by these reflec¬ 
tions I quitted you hastily, mounted my 
horse, and galloped away with whirl¬ 
wind speed, as if to escape from the 
companionship of my wretched, wretch¬ 
ed thoughts. But as if nothing were to 
be wanting to drive me to desperation, 
accident threw me in the way of the 
Baron of Altendorf; and the terrible 
chief, after some ironical congratula¬ 
tions upon my marriage, reminded me 
of my compact which I formed with 
him three years ago. Then, in the 
course of a colloquy, every word of 
which comes vividly back to my recol¬ 
lection as if it were not a dream, the 
baron entered into long and fearfully 
minute explanations concerning the tri¬ 
bunal of the Bronze Statue ; and then 
methought-” 

4 But those explanations, lldegardo ? 
said Emilia, in a stifling voice, as she 
bent down her head upon his shoulder, 
in order to conceal her face ; for she felt 
that she was ghastly pale, and that there 
was a rigid expression of horror im¬ 
printed upon her features. 

4 4 4 Would’st thou, then, really exact 
from me the minutest details of that 
terrible dream?” exclaimed lldegardo, 
caressing with his hand the beauteous 
head which was thus pillowed upon his 
shoulder; and he then repeated word 
for word all that the Baron of Altendorf 
had said to him, but still believing the 
whole to be a vision. 

4 44 And now proceed with your nar¬ 
rative, dearest husband/* said Emilia, 
swayed by an excruciating curiosity to 
know the rest. 

4 4 4 1 must hasten and bring the gloo¬ 
my topic to an end,” replied the baron ; 
44 or I shall persuade myself into a be¬ 
lief of its reality if I thus continue to 
ponder upon it. Know, then, that sud¬ 
denly cutting short the conversation 
which X have just detailed, the Baton of 
Altendorf blew a shrill whistle ; and the 
summons was obeyed by several armed 
men, who fastened a bandage over my 
eyes, and bound me upon my horse.— 
Then away, away we all went with 
maddening speed ; and fearful was the 
excitement which I experienced in this 
portion of my dream—for remember, 
dearest Emilia, that it is but a dieam 
which I am relating. Well, on we 
went for at least three hours, and then 
we suddenly stopped. I was made to 
dismount from my horse ; but my eyes 
remained blindfolded, as I was conduct¬ 
ed down a flight of stone steps into what 


appeared a long subterranean passage, 
that first went sloping downward, then 
was continued straight, and then seem¬ 
ed to rise with a steep ascent, terminat¬ 
ing at last at a door. This was opened, 
and on we went through some vaulted 
place, the air of which struck like a 
mortal chill to the very marrow of the 
bones, and the distant echoes bearing 
evidence to its vastness. My impres¬ 
sion at the time seemed to be that it 
was a place of tombs ; for there was a 
sepulchral hollowness in those reverbe¬ 
rations of our footsteps, as if it were the 
profound silence of the grave that was 
being thus awakened. At the expira¬ 
tion of a few minutes another door was 
opened, and I heard the gentle rippling 
of water. Then the bandage was sud¬ 
denly torn from my eyes, the glare of 
torches flashed upon my sight, and the 
shuddering looks which 1 threw around 
the vaulted chamber where we thus 
paused, settled in another moment upon 
a huge piece of machinery, the aspect 
of which was enough to strike terror to 
the boldest heart. But scarcely had my 
vision embraced all the details of that 
hideous spectacle, when I was hurried 
away by the Baron of Altendorf and his 
party, and in an upper room did I be¬ 
hold the colossal image which gives its 
name to the dread tribunal of the Bronze 
Statue!” 

4 44 Proceed—proceed, my dear hus¬ 
band !” exclaimed Emilia, in a voice 
that expressed all the terrible excite¬ 
ment of a rending anguish. 44 Do not 
pause to reflect upon these horrors.” 

4 “ No, I will not, my beloved wife,” 
said the baron ; 44 although they do be¬ 
long only to a frightful dream. Yes, 
and the most hideous phase in that vi¬ 
sion now occurred ; for while I was lost 
in the mingled amazement, admiration, 
and terror, with which I contemplated 
the colossal image of the Blessed Virgin 
in whose presence I stood, the Baron of 
Altendorf whispered over my shoulder, 
the awful mystery connected therewith! 
O, Almighty God, if this were anything 
more than a dream—if it were possible 
that the tremendous secret which I 
then learnt could be associated with a 
reality-” 

4 44 Oh ! give not way to these agonis¬ 
ing reflections, my beloved husband,” 
interrupted Emilia, now raising her 
head from his shoulder, and perceiving 
that his countenance was convulsed with 
horror ; 44 but hasten to bring this pain¬ 
ful history—this narrative of a shocking 
vision, I mean—tc a conclusion,” for 
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the affectionate wife was resolved to 
foster the impression that he had con¬ 
ceived, relative to his adventures being 
a mere dream. “ Tell me then, Ilde- 
gardo—tell me,” she cried, “ what was 
the secret which you fancied that the 
Baron of Altendorf whispered so omi¬ 
nously in your ears ?” 

* “ God forbid that I should repent it, 
Emilia!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
rending anguish. “ No, that colossal 

statue—that hideous machinery-But 

I must avert my thoughts therefrom,” 
he suddenly cried, gasping with a dif¬ 
ficult utterance, as if his tongue were 
parched and ashes were in his throat. 
“ Suffice it to say. my Emilia,” he has¬ 
tily continued, “that the baron's words 
shot through my brain like an arrow ; 
and I was indeed impressed all in a mo¬ 
ment with the tremendous conviction 
that the tribunal of the Bronze Statue 
must be all—aye, and ten thousand times 
more than its terrible chief had hinted 
to me. But I had not much leisure to 
give way to reflection, for while the an¬ 
guish of the baron’s revelation was still 
inflicting its poignancy upon my brain, 

I was hurried away from the presence 
of the colossal statue, into a room where 
jars, bottles, and various implements 
stood upon a table. This chamber we 
had previously traversed when repairing 
to the apartment where the bronze im¬ 
age stood ; and on thus entering it a 
second time, the party paused on a sign 
from the Baron of Altendorf. Then 
this terrible chieftain addressed me, in 
his deep sonorous voice ; and after re¬ 
minding me that I was now full well 
acquainted with the means of the tri¬ 
bunal to afflict an appalling vengeance 
upon offenders, he warned me against 
cherishing either an intention to resist 1 
its power, or a hope that such an en¬ 
deavor could possibly succeed, in re¬ 
spect to the compact which I had so 
solemnly formed. And he continued to 
observe, that in order to keep this com¬ 
pact perpetually in my mind, and to set j 
as it were the seal of the Bronze Statue 
upon it, he would impress an indelible 
mark upon my flesh. Then his retain¬ 
ers seized rudely upon me, replaced the 
bandage over my eyes, and held my 
right arm stretched out at length, with 
the hand resting upon the table. All 
this was the work of an instant; and ere 
I had time even to think of what could 
be the meaning of the sudden proceed¬ 
ing, I felt a sensation ns if the rowel of 
a spur were drawn rapidly round my 
wrist several times, producing a prick¬ 


ing and tingling pain. The operation 
lasted only a few instants ; and, when it 
was completed, my conductors hurried 
me down the stairs, through the cham¬ 
ber where I had contemplated the aw¬ 
ful machinery, and where I again heard 
the rippling of the stream which flowed 
beneath it,—thence into the place of 
tombs, which we traversed with rapid 
steps, and lastly along the inclining pas¬ 
sages, that led to the stone staircase at 
the mouth of that accursed and myste¬ 
rious subterranean. In a few moments 
we ascended to the open air once again; 
and, still remaining blindfolded, 1 was 
assisted to mount my horse. Then 
away we all galloped, our path appear¬ 
ing to lead for some distance through a 
forest; but the bandage had been so 
carefully tied over my eyes that I could 
see nothing. However, at length the 
waving of the trees ceased to fall upon 
my ears, and we then emerged on a 
hard road, along which our steeds thun¬ 
dered at a furious rate. My brain be¬ 
gan to whirl, my senses grew bewilder¬ 
ed, and methought that I was in the 
company of demons, who were bearing 
me away from this world to the place of 
eternal torture. All the horrors which 
I had witnessed, and all the terrible 
things that I had heard, came back to 
my memory with an overwhelming 
power, till my very thoughts turned to 
scorpions, lashing me into a frenzy.— 
Delirium seized upon me ; and yet there 
was a momentary gleam o( light and 
reason when the party suddenly halted, 
took the bandage from my eyes, wished 
me farewell, and galloped away iu an 
instant. But no sooner had this cir¬ 
cumstance occurred, than my own steed 
bounded furiously on once more, ray 
thoughts resumed their frenzied gush, 
and like a madman was I borne on at 
whirlwind speed through the darkness 
of night. Gradually my memory be¬ 
came a complete blank, and I awoke to 
find myself lying on my own couch, with 
you, dearest Emilia, bending affection¬ 
ately over me ! But tell me, was not 
this a hideous dream—a frightful vision ? 
Speak to me, my well beloved: where¬ 
fore do you thus avert your counte¬ 
nance ? Emilia, dearest Emilia, why 
trembles your hand thus convulsively in 
mine ? and, oh! wherefore now quiv¬ 
ers your entire form ? My God ! that 
burst of anguish—what does it mean?” 

* And the terrified lldegardo sprang 
up in his couch, as a groan of unspeak¬ 
able misery went forth from the lips of 
! his young wife, notwithstanding all the 
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tremendous efforts she made to stifle 
those feelings of mortal agony which 
raged within her. But by the sudden¬ 
ness of that movement on his part, the 
sleeve fell back from his right wrist, 
and then a piercing scream thrilled from 
Emilia’s tongue as her eyes caught 
sight of the arm thus bared. 

4 4 4 Eternal God ! it is not a dream,” 
shrieked forth Udegardo, his own looks 
at the same moment fastening upon the 
object which had thus put the crown¬ 
ing stone upon the colossal fabric of his 
wife’s wretchedness. For around his 
wrist was traced a black mark, having 
the appearance of a narrow ribbon 
when viewed from a distance, but 
formed by a thousand little dark punc¬ 
tures when inspected closely. It had 
evidently been effected by some instru¬ 
ment having a small roller covered with 
innumerable little spikes or points, 
which indelibly marked the skin with 
the dye previously taken up by the in¬ 
strument. Thus did the chief of the 
tribunal of the Bronze Statue imprint 
upon the baron’s flesh a sign which, 
whenever caught by the shuddering 
glance, should cause the dread convic¬ 
tion to flash athwart the soul that the 
•compact was a terrible reality, and that 
there was no deficiency of means to 
punish its violation. 

4 There is a grief which defies all 
power ofdescription. It is made up of 
anguish and despair—an anguish which 
rends the soul with the poignancy of 
crucifixion—and a despair which strikes 
the lips dumb and the form motionless. 
Such was the state of mind to which 
the Baron and Baroness of Udegardo 
were now a prey. Long and earnestly 
did they gaze upon each other ; but 
the young lord read horror and distress 
in the eyes of his Emilia, and she be¬ 
held the same feelings expressed in his 
looks. Not a syllable of consolation 
could their lips utter—not a glance of 
solace could their eyes send forth. 
Their’s was the woe—the. ineffable woe 
of a father whose rashness had fore¬ 
doomed his first-born to an unhallowed 
service—and of a mother who felt that 
her child was cursed even in her womb ! 
At length they seemed to be struck 
with the simultaneous reflection that 
their grief was mutually felt, and that 
it was their duty to console each other ; 
and yielding to this sentiment, they 
embraced with a fervor to which des¬ 
pair lent an almost frantic energy— 
mingling their sighs and tears as well 
as their kisses. 


4 For two or three hours did they re¬ 
main in a conference, the solemnity of 
which was somewhat subdued by the 
melancholy tenderness which also cha¬ 
racterised it; then, the baron having 
risen from his couch, they proceeded 
hand-in-hand to an apartment, to which 
Father Heracles was immediately sum¬ 
moned. For the reverend priest was 
at the time on a visit to the castle ; and 
to his ears did the baron now reveal his 
terrible tale. The holy pastor heard 
the narrative with feelings of mingled 
amazement and grief; and when it was 
brought to a conclusion, he fixed his 
eyes upon the unhappy Emilia and burst 
into tears. 

4 4 4 Counsel us, thou good old man,” 
said the Baron of Udegardo; 44 and 
guide us in this tremendous perplexity. 
For our hopes are now centred in thee, 
inasmuch as here is the damning proof 
of the power wielded by the tribunal 
of the Bronze Statue and, as he thus 
spoke, he exhibited the mark upon his 
wrist to Father Heracles. 

4 4 4 But how can that mark be con¬ 
sidered as a symbol and an emblem of 
the power of this secret tribunal ?” in¬ 
quired the priest. 

• 44 Because the instrument with which 
this mark was impressed, must have 
been a miniature resemblance of the 

cylinders of that dread machinery-• 

But, O God ! ask me no more upon the 
subject; torture me not with questions 
upon that point!” cried the Baron of 
Udegardo, suddenly breaking from a 
deep solemnity of tone and manner 
into a voice and aspect indicative of an 
anguish bordering upon frenzy. 

4 44 I beseech you, holy father,” whis¬ 
pered Emilia, 44 not to touch again on 
those details from a full explanation of 
which his soul recoils with such in¬ 
tense horror.” 

4 44 Your wishes shall be obeyed, 
daughter,” returned the venerable 
priest; then in a louder voice he ex¬ 
claimed, 44 my dear children, let us pray 
to heaven for strength to bear the 
world’s afflictions, and for wisdom to 
avert those which it is permitted to hu¬ 
man prudence to grapple with.” 

• Thus speaking, Father Heracles 
sank upon his knees, an example which 
was instantaneously followed by the ba¬ 
ron and baroness; and they all three 
prayed long and fervently. When their 
pious duty was concluded, they rose 
from their suppliant posture, and Fa¬ 
ther Heracles spoke in the following 
manner;— 
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J“Ye stand, as it were, my dear 
children, in the presence of a misfor¬ 
tune which has many aspects, and must 
be contemplated in many points of view. 
For not only is your expected first-born 
vowed and pledged to a secret service, 
the very mystery of which strikes ter¬ 
ror to the soul—but the violation of that 
promise will provoke a vengeance which 
evidently has the power to strike deep¬ 
ly, and to which it is impossible to fore¬ 
see the bounds. Unhappily all the se¬ 
cret associations which have sprung up 
in European society, have elaborate and 
intimate connexions of an ecclesiastical 
character ; and among their chiefs, their 
members, and their votaries, are priests 
and nuns to be found. With sorrow do 
I make this admission in respect to the 
Catholic Church; but I am not disposed 
to shut mine eyes to a truth which is, 
alas ! only too palpable. You will, how¬ 
ever, ask me what reference my re- 
maiks have to the matter under consid¬ 
eration ? I will tell you. The course 
which I shall recommend with regard 
to your first-born, is to dedicate the 
child even from its cradle to the service 
of heaven. The protecting influence 
of good angels will then be cast over 
your offspring ; for Providence will not 
desert its elect. If a male child, it will 
be destined to a monastic life: if a fe¬ 
male, to the seclusion of a convent. 
But inasmuch as the secret association 
of the Bronze Statue may have agents, 
votaries, and adherents in the monas¬ 
teries and convents of Bohemia, let it 
be resolved that your first-born, on ar¬ 
riving at the proper age, shall enter a 
cloister in a foreign clime. There the 
civil and ecclesiastical laws will alike 
be a protection ; and by these means 
your offspring will doubtless be saved 
from the consequences of the father’s 
rash vow; while you, the parents, will 
be left to ward off the vengeance of the 
Bronze Statue ns best you may. But I 
need not speak to you, my son,” con¬ 
tinued Father Heracles, now addressing 
himself specially to the baron, “ upon 
such a subject; inasmuch as the matter 
will no doubt ultimately resolve itself 
into a feudal contest between the Baron 
of Altendorf and yourself. To punish 
what he will term your treachery, and 
to get you into his power—you and 
yours he will march against you, and 
the torch of war will be lighted up on 
either side. But if conquest should de¬ 
clare m your lordship’s favor, you may 
not only defeat an imperious enemy, 
but you may likewise have the satisfac¬ 


tion of striking a fatal blow at the very 
heart of this secret association. As for 
the rash vow which you made, I do not 
hesitate thus to counsel its violation: 
nay, more—as a man and a minister of 
heaven, 1 enjoin you to disregard so 
iniquitous a pledge. The observance 
thereof would be a greater crime than 
its renunciation ; and for the latter do I 
grant thee absolution. Now ye have 
heard my advice, dear children,” said 
the holy man in conclusion, “ and it 
remains for you to pronounce your 
your opinion and your decision.” 

‘ “ But my friends and retainers will 
upbraid me bitterly, or shun me as a 
mad man for thus dealing with my first¬ 
born child,” exclaimed the baron, in 
despair. 

‘ “Their reproaches would be more 
just and more poignant,” answered the 
priest mildly, “ if they were to learn 
your terrible secret, and find that you 
had taken no steps to rescue your off¬ 
spring from the consequences of your 
rashness.” 

‘.“Oh! my beloved husband,” ex¬ 
claimed the weeping Emilia, “let me 
implore you upon my knees to follow 
the counsel of our reverend friend.” 

. ‘ “ There is ample leisure for reflec¬ 
tion,” said the barou, bewildered by all 
the conflicting ideas that agitated in his 
brain. • 

“ But the tortures of suspense will 
hurry me to the tomb,” urged the un- 
happy Emilia ; “ whereas consolation 
may at least be derived from a settled 
plan of proceeding. On my knees, 
then, do I implore you, my beloved hus¬ 
band-” 

* “ Rise, dearest Emilia,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, snatching her to his breast; “ your 
wishes shall be granted, and everything 
shall be as you desire !” 

‘ The priest then pronounced, in 
slow and measured terms, a certain for¬ 
mula by virtue of which the first-born 
son or daughter of the Baron and Ba¬ 
roness of Udegardo was vowed and de¬ 
voted to the service of heaven; and 
this antenatal dedication was repeated 
by the young lord and his beauteous 
Emilia as they knelt at the holy father’s 
feet. But as the last words of the vo¬ 
tive prayer fell from their lips, a mock- 
lng laugh rang through the room; and 
the door, which they fancied to have 
been shut the whole time, was closed 
wilh n sudden violence. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

CONTINUATION OF BERNARD’S HISTORY. 

4 The Lady Emilia stood transfixed 
with terror—Father Heracles told his 
beads, and the Baron of Ildegardo rush¬ 
ed forward, threw open the door, and 
sprang into the passage with his sword 
drawn in his hands, for he was deter¬ 
mined to chastise the eaves-dropper, 
whoever he might be. But observing 
no one in the long corridor nor yet 
catching the sound of retreating foot¬ 
steps, he was struck by the consterna¬ 
tion of a superstitious awe; and sever¬ 
al minutes elapsed ere he could suffi¬ 
ciently compose himself to hasten into 
the hall and inquire whether any stran¬ 
ger had passed that way. The answer 
to this question was an affirmative; and 
it appeared from the statement of a 
page that a tall man, enveloped in a 
cloak which reached to the ground, had 
issued from the corridor and hurriedly 
left the castle about five minutes pre¬ 
viously. Farther inquiry elicited the 
fact that another page had seen him en¬ 
ter the hall and pass into the corridor 
about half an hour before ; but fancy¬ 
ing that the individual was some friend 
of the baron’s, the youthful servitor 
had taken no farther notice of the mat¬ 
ter. Pursuing his investigation, the 
baron ascertained from the warders at 
the gate that the cloaked stranger in 
question had ridden up to the draw¬ 
bridge, left his steed in charge of a 
groom ; and, alleging that lie had busi¬ 
ness with Lord Ildegardo, was suffered 
to pass into the fortalice. When he re¬ 
turned it appeared that he was pro¬ 
ceeding at a very harried pace ; and on 
issuing from the gate, he flung himself 
upon his horse and galloped away. But 
of all the persons who had thus seen 
him, noue had caught a glimpse of his 
countenance, which wus shaded by his 
overhanging cap and sable plumes ; the 
Baron of Ildegardo was, therefore, un¬ 
able to ascertain who this cloaked in¬ 
truder was, but he strongly suspected 
him to have been the Baron of Alten- 
dorf. 

* On returning to the room where ho 
had left his wife and Father Heracles, 
the baron acquainted them with all the 
facts he had thus gleaned; and the in¬ 
cident by no means tended to tranquil¬ 
lize their minds. It was clear that 
some one had been spying their pro¬ 
ceedings; and how much he might 
have learnt could not be conjectured.— 


Perhaps he had overheard all; and in 
this case the projected arrangement re¬ 
lative to the as yet unborn child was 
already known to the enemy. Long 
and solemn was the deliberation which 
ensued between the baron, the baron¬ 
ess, and the worthy priest; but no bet¬ 
ter scheme could be devised than the 
one which the holy father had sug¬ 
gested ; and moreover the votive for¬ 
mula had been pronounced and the ante¬ 
natal dedication tq. heaven had been 
made. It was, therefore, necessary to 
abide by an arrangement so solemnly 
ratified; and as the reverend priest, 
true to the spirit of his pastoral mis¬ 
sion, addressed the baron and baroness 
in the consolatory language of religion, 
they grew more calm and derived com¬ 
fort from his words. At the interces¬ 
sion of Emilia he took up his residence 
altogether in Ildegardo Castle, the Ba¬ 
ron Georgey consenting to this step at 
the request of his daughter. 

‘The occurrences which I have just 
been relating took place about twenty 
years ago; and it was a few weeks 
afterwards that Lord Ildegardo received 
into his service a new page. This was 
a young man of about four or five and 
twenty years of age ; and his name was 
John Zitzka ! Yes.—the present 
ruler of the destinies of Bohemia en¬ 
tered the household of my noble master 
as a humble servitor; indeed, it wus 
only as an act of charity that the baron 
thus received him. For the young man 
was a houseless, starving, ragged wan¬ 
derer at the time ; and he had nothing 
to recommend him save his dire penury 
and deep distress. He bore testimo¬ 
nials from no former master, nor would 
he give any account of himself that was 
considered at all satisfactory. The little 
he said upon the point was to the ef¬ 
fect that he had experienced many and 
cruel misfortunes, that his friends had 
abandoned him, that he had powerful 
enemies seeking to crush him, and that 
his only crime was having loved a lady 
far superior to himself in social posi¬ 
tion. But he was eloquent for a mo¬ 
ment when he declared with a lofty 
pride that he had never done aught to 
stain his good repute; and then he 
threw himself upon the bounty and the 
generosity of Lord Ildegardo. Nor did 
lie appeal in vain; but, as I have al¬ 
ready stated, he was received into the 
service of my master. 

‘ At that time he had not lost the 
sight of one of his eyes; and his coun¬ 
tenance was remarkably handsome, do- 
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spite the lines of care and deep mental 
suffering which were traced upon it. 
His form was tall and well proportion¬ 
ed ; his limbs denoted great muscular 
power; and there was something in 
the expression of his eyes and the curl 
of his lip which indicated a strong inind 
struggling against a sense of misfortunes 
which would have overwhelmed an or¬ 
dinary mortal. At that period none 
foresaw the future greatness of the man 
who was destined to break the royal 
sceptre of Bohemia and raise the Phry¬ 
gian cap of Liberty on the point of his 
lance; but often, as I watched the 
workings of his countenance when he 
was plunged in a deep reverie and fan¬ 
cied himself unobserved, I thought 
within myself that he would not be 
doomed to remain all his life in a de¬ 
pendant condition. Not that there was 
any intellectual superiority depicted 
upon the lineaments of John Zitzka,— 
mo, for I had seen many, many counte¬ 
nances on which the word “ Mind ” was 
more deeply impressed. But there was 
a firmneus of purpose evinced in his 
looks, an iron resolution stamped upon 
his features, and the reflex of an indo¬ 
mitable spirit apparent in his haught}' 
•smile, which forced upon me the con¬ 
viction that I beheld in John Zitzka a 
man of dauntless energy, inflexible de¬ 
termination, and of inexhaustible per¬ 
severance. To say that he soon be¬ 
came a favorite at the castle, would be 
perhaps an exaggeration ; inasmuch as 
his manners were too gloomy and re¬ 
served at one time and too abrupt and 
even blunt at another to render him 
either affable or agreeable. But his ge¬ 
nerous disposition, his dauntless bra¬ 
very in the boar hunt, his skill as a 
horseman, his experience in the uses 
of all martial weapons, and the fearless¬ 
ness with which he invariably espoused 
the cause v of the weak against the strong 
in any disputes that occurred amongst 
the baron’s dependants,—all these traits 
won at least the good will of the men 
and the admiration of the women. 

«The debt of gratitude which John 
Zitzka owed the baron for taking him 
into his service, was speedily repaid,— 
for on two separate occasions within 
the first few months of his residence 
at the cnstle did the young man save 
his lordship’s life. The fact was that 
the baron became more and more at¬ 
tached to the sports of the field and the 
forest as he found that they succeeded 
in diverting his mind from brooding 
over the one grand misfortune of his 


existence; and the Lady Emilia, ob¬ 
serving that such was the effect of those 
pursuits, encouraged her beloved hus¬ 
band to devote his time to them. Zitz¬ 
ka apparently found a similar relief 
from the contemplation of his own se¬ 
cret afflictions, whatever they were; 
and he was, therefore, a constant at¬ 
tendant upon his noble master on those 
occasions. 

‘ One day the baron, having outstrip¬ 
ped his followers in the ardor of the 
chase, was thrown from his horse just 
at the very moment when a monstrous 
boar was turning ferociously round 
upon him. Another instant, and Ilde- 
gardo would have been no more ; but a 
horseman galloped up'to the spot,— 
sprang from his steed,—attacked the 
furious animal; and, after sustaining 
some severe injuries, succeeded in de¬ 
spatching it. Thus was the baron’s life 
saved; and his lordship failed not to 
proffer his sincerest gratitude to the va¬ 
lorous Zitzka. On another occasion 
the circumstances of the chase led the 
hunting train along the banks of the 
Moldau ; and in leaping a diverging 
streamlet, the baron’s horse missed its 
footing upon the opposite side and fell 
back into the water. The river was 
swollen with recent rains, and the cur¬ 
rent, which- flowed rapidly, instantly 
swept the baron and his steed into the 
middle of the flood. All his attendants 
were paralysed with fear, save owe,— 
ard this was John Zitzka. To leap 
from his own steed, plunge into the 
Moldau, and swim to the rescue of his 
master, all this was the work of a mo¬ 
ment. The baron’s position seemed al¬ 
most desperate, for his feet were entan¬ 
gled in the stirrups, and the drowning 
steed was dragging him rapidly to de¬ 
struction. The quick glance of Zitzka 
saw in a moment what was to be done, 
—and with his dagger he cut the stir¬ 
rup-leathers, thus extricating the baron 
from his perilous embarrassment. The 
steed was swept away, but Lord Ude- 
gardo reached the bank in safety; and 
again did he pour forth his gratitude to 
his gallant deliverer. Nor less, on re¬ 
turning to the castle, did John Zitzka 
receive the heartfelt thanks of Lady 
Emilia, who presented him with a blue 
silk scarf which she herself had em¬ 
broidered in gold with her own fair 
hands. In the midst of this scarf a 
wreath of flowers, exquisitely worked, 
encircled the letter E; and the moment 
John Zitzka caught sight of that de¬ 
vice, his whole countenance became 
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animated with such an expression of 
joy as I had never seen it assume be¬ 
fore; and, falling upon one knee in 
token of respect towards the baroness, 
he said, 4 Noble lady, 1 receive your 
gracious gift with heartfelt gratitude ; 
and it is the more welcome inasmuch 
as it contains an initial which not only 
belongs to your own Christian name, 
but likewise to that of her whom I dar¬ 
ed to love and who is now no more!” 

4 Then, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself and feeling annoyed that in the 
agitation of his emotions he should 
have made the remark, Zitzka bowed 
hastily and retired with a strange abrupt¬ 
ness. This anecdote has little or no¬ 
thing to do with the main thread of my 
narrative; but I mention it as an inci¬ 
dent furnishing some idea of the mys¬ 
terious character of that man who has 
since made all Europe ring with his re¬ 
nown ! 

4 1 must now observe that soon after 
the events which made Father Hera¬ 
cles acquainted with the Baron of 11- 
degardo’s fatal secret, he undertook a 
journey to Prague, where he remained 
for some weeks; but on his return to 
the castle he refused any explanation of 
the motives of his absence ; alleging, 
however, that time would clear up the 
mystery. The baron could not help 
thinking that the holy father’s visit to 
the capital had been in some way con¬ 
nected with his own affairs; but his 
thoughts were soon diverted into ano¬ 
ther channel, for the period was now at 
hand when the Lady Emilia was to be¬ 
come a mother. All the vassals upon 
the Ildegardo estate made immense 
preparations to do honor to the event. 
Baron Georgiy, Emilia’s father, was 
confined to his own feudal dwelling by 
a severe illness; but a courier was in 
readiness to convey thither the inter¬ 
esting intelligence the moment the 
birth should take place. Father Hera¬ 
cles and the Baron of Ildegardo remain¬ 
ed together in an apartment near the 
chamber of the Lady Emilia, who was 
attended by the resident physician of 
the castle and the usual servitress. At 
length the crisis came ; and it was at 
mid-day, in the month of August,— 
twenty years ago,—that the Baroness of 
Ildegardo gave birth to a daughter. 

4 4 4 Alas ! alas !” exclaimed the baron, 
when the physician who brought him 
this intelligence had retired, and he was 
once more alone with Father HeracleS; 
44 1 experience no joy in the knowledge 
that I am now a parent! For my rash¬ 


ness has foredoomed this innocent child 
to the seclusion of a cloister ; and when 
torn from the world to be immured in a 
convent, she may detest and abhor the 
heartless sire who will consign her to a 
living tomb.” 

4 4 4 Fear not that such will be her feel¬ 
ing, my son,” said the reverend priest, 
44 From her very infancy will she be 
reared with the impression that she is 
destined to take the veil; and thus the 
idea will grow up with her, becoming 
as it were a part of her nature, and ac¬ 
companying the development of her 
mind. In this manner will she be train¬ 
ed to look only heaven-ward even from 
the cradle ; and should worldly thoughts 
ever intrude into the recesses of her 
soul, she will think of the blessed saints 
and holy martyrs, and long to imitate 
them somewhat by the sacrifice of all 
the selfish inclinations which bind weak 
and erring mortals to the gaud, glitter, 
and pleasure of life.” 

4 4 4 And yet it is hard—oh ! it is hard,” 
exclaimed the baron passionately, 44 to 
have my first-born child torn from me 
at an age when her beauty, her accotn- 
plishments, and her virtues, may ren¬ 
der her parents proud of her, and like¬ 
wise encourage the noblest youths of 
Bohemia to seek to win her as a bride.” 

4 44 Those observations on the part of 
your lordship,” said the priest, in a tone 
of bland remonstrance, 44 would almost 
lead me to infer that you repent of the 
step you took five months ago, in dedi¬ 
cating your then expected first-born to 
heaven.” 

‘‘‘Repent! ejaculated the baron; 
44 no, that is not the word, because the 
step was rendered imperiously neces¬ 
sary. But I repent of my own rashness 
in having made the appalling contract 
with the Baron of Altendorf; and I 
curse the existence of that infernal tri¬ 
bunal the terrors of which have brought 
me to the present pass. Oh ! for ven¬ 
geance upoh that secret association!— 
Oh ! for the power to uproot it from the 
land !” cried the baron, with fierce looks 
and wild voice. 44 It would at least 
render the weight of my misfortunes 
more tolerable, were the tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue annihilated; for then 
would my fated daughter be spared the 
necessity of abandoning her own coun¬ 
try to take the veil in a foreign clime— 
and she would seek the seclusion of 
that cloister in which her aunts, Baron 
Georgey’s daughters, now dwell.” 

4 44 Tranquillize yourself, my son,” 
said Father Heracles, with a tone and 
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look of mysterious significancy ; “ for I 
think that I can promise you the grati¬ 
fication of your wishes respecting the 
destruction of that secret tribunal.” 

* “ Oh ! if this were possible !” ex¬ 
claimed the Baron of Udegardo, clasping 
his hands in the agony of suspense, and 
surveying the holy man with looks of 
earnest inquiry. “ But pray explain 
yourself, my good old friend, and tell me 
the meaning of the words you have just 
uttered.” 

‘ 44 Yes, the time is now come for ex¬ 
planation,’’ said Father Heracles.— 
“Know, then, that my recent journey 
to Prague was undertaken on your ac¬ 
count, and with a view to procure the 
active interference of the king in extir¬ 
pating a tribunal which exists in defi¬ 
ance alike of the laws of God and man, 
and which exercises a despotism so 
thoroughly independent of the throne. 
His majesty received me with kindness, 
and listened to me with attention, while 
I explained to him as much ns I dared 
respecting the odious institution, with¬ 
out actually compromising your lord¬ 
ship's name, or alluding to the awful 
compact which you yourself had made 
on behalf of your first-born child. But 
I told his majesty enough to awaken 
liis indignation ; and when I assured 
him that I was acquainted with a per¬ 
son who had actually been conducted 
into the subterraneans where the tribu¬ 
nal’s engines of punishment were erect¬ 
ed, he became fearfully excited, and 
vowed the destruction of the illegal as¬ 
sociation. He then asked me where 
the subterraneans which I had mention¬ 
ed were situated, and who was the chief 
the tribunal. To the first question I 
was unable to give an answer, but to the 
second I hesitated not to reply. The 
monarch’s sagacity immediately sug¬ 
gested that the response to his latter 
query furnished the key to the solution 
of the former; and he at once came to 
the conclusion that since the Baron of 
Altendorf is the supreme head of the 
tribunal, the engines of punishment are 
most probably contained in the subter¬ 
raneans of Altendorf Castle.” 

* “ Yes, that is the opinion which I 
have all along entertained,” said the 
Baron of Udegardo ; “ for there is little 
doubt that it was to Altendorf Castle I 
was conducted on that never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten occasion when all the power and 
ferocious vengeance of the tribunal of 
the Bronze Statue were revealed to me. 
But pray continue your narrative, holy 


father, and tell me what course his ma¬ 
jesty determined to adopt.” 

4 “ The king bade me return to this 
province and seek to interest two or 
three powerful chiefs to form a league 
against the Baron of Altendorf,” con¬ 
tinued Father Heracles; “and when 
this preliminary step should have been 
accomplished, his majesty promised 
that he would not only issue to the 
League of Chiefs his royal commission 
to act in his name, accompanied by a 
warrant for the capture of the Lord of 
Altendorf, but that he would likewise 
despatch a contingent of five thousand 
men to strengthen the forces of the 
said league.” 

4 “ O, Heracles !” exclaimed Udegar- 
do, overjoyed by this intelligence; 
“ wherefore did you keep all these 
things secret from me until now?” 

4 “ Because, my dear lord,” answered 
the reverend man, 44 1 did not wish to 
kindle the flames of feudal strife at a 
period when the Lady Emilia was in 
the delicate situation of one about to 
become a mother; and, moreover, I 
thought it prudent to await the issue 
and be guided by circumstances. For 
I reasoned within myself that the ex¬ 
pected child might be born alive, or 
might die soon after its birth; and, 
looking still farther into the contingen¬ 
cies of the future, I did not forget that 
there was tire possibility of her lady¬ 
ship having no more children. In 
either of these cases I should have held 
my peace relative to the object of my 
journey to Prague; for it would have 
been in no wise consonant with my pur¬ 
pose to plunge your lordship into a civil 
discord without an important object in 
view.” 

4 44 And now that object is in view,” 
exclaimed Udegardo, 44 and Baron Geor- 
gey will league with me against the 
Lord of Altendorf. This much I can 
answer for ; and therefore, worthy He¬ 
racles, thou must depart at once for 
Prague, throw thyself at the king’s 
feet, and demand the fulfilment of his 
promises.” 

4 4 4 To-morrow will I set out upon 
my journey,” said the reverend father; 
44 and during my absence your lordship 
will have to make rapid but secret pre¬ 
parations for the feudal war. Your 
own forces combined with those of Ba¬ 
ron Georgey, and aided by the contin¬ 
gent which his majesty has undertaken 
to 6end, will prove irresistible; and a 
grand blow can be struck by the storm¬ 
ing of Altendorf Castle, before the 
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proud lord of that stronghold shall have 
even suspected your hostile intentions. 
The head-quarters of the dreaded tri¬ 
bunal thus falling into your power, the 
votaries of that association will be 
stricken with terror, and the rewards 
which I shall induce the king to offer 
for their betrayal and deliverance into 
the hands of justice, will spread confu¬ 
sion amongst them and set treachery to 
work. The result will be the destruc¬ 
tion of this terrible fraternity; and your 
daughter will be spared the painful ne¬ 
cessity of flying her country for ever 
when she becomes of an age to take 
the veil.” 

* “ Father Heracles,” said Ildegardo, 
embracing the holy man, “you have 
demonstrated towards me a friendship 
which I can never repay. My eternal 
gratitude is, however, yours—aye, and 
the gratitude of my beloved Emilia.” 

* “ God grant that all our plans may 
succeed,” said Father Heracles. “ I 
shall now retire to my own chamber to 
prepare for the morrow’s journey, and 
to implore the protection of heaven on 
behalf of the innocent babe which has 
just been born.” 

* But scarcely had the priest with¬ 
drawn by a private means of egress at 
the extremity of the apartment, when 
the door at the opposite end opened 
with a sudden violence, and the Baron 
of Altendorf appeared upon the thresh¬ 
old. The Lord of Ildegardo turned 
pale and trembled; for it instantane¬ 
ously struck him that the dreaded chief¬ 
tain might have overheard the conver¬ 
sation between himself and b ather He¬ 
racles ; and this suspicion was strength¬ 
ened when he beheld the gloom that 
sate like a dark cloud upon the Baron 
of AltendorPs countenance, and through 
which the fierce eyes darted vivid light¬ 
nings. 

4 44 jyiy visit to your lordship’s castle 
this day has been most opportune,” 
said the terrible chief of the tribunal of 
the Bronze Statue, at length breaking 
silence as he advanced close up to the 
Baron of Ildegardo ; “ yes, as oppor¬ 
tune as was my last visit five months 
ago,” lie added in a tone of significant 
irony. 

‘ “ Ah ! then you have been playing 
the eaves-dropper, my lord?” exclaim¬ 
ed my noble master, his indignation 
suddenly triumphing over his terrors; 
and he laid his hand upon his sword. 

4 44 s ta y |—attempt not violence !” 
said the Baron of Altendorf; “remem¬ 


ber that your young wife lies in a neigh¬ 
boring chamber, and that the clash of 
weapons would alarm her. But if you 
would repeat your taunt relative to the 
eaves-dropping which I may have prac¬ 
tised, your lordship would do well to 
pause and reflect whether you have me¬ 
ditated any blacker treachery towards 
me. Nay—interrupt me not for a few 
moments,” continued the baron, as Il¬ 
degardo made an impatient gesture; 

“ but hear me out. Five months have 
elapsed since I conducted you into the 
subterraneans where the tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue punish those who offend 
against its laws; and on that memora¬ 
ble night I revealed to you the secret of 
the appalling punishments so inflicted. 
On the following day I came to your 
castle to ascertain the effect which that 
scene had produced upon your mind in 
calmer moments ; and, behold ! on 
reaching the door of the apartment 
where you were engaged in conference 
with the baroness and a certain priest, 
mine ears caught words which made 
me pause and listen. Then I learnt all 
the fine projects which that dotard He¬ 
racles propounded as the means of res¬ 
cuing your first-born from the service 
of the Bronze Statue ; and enraged at 
the readiness with which your lordship 
assented to the treachery, I closed with 
violence the door which I had opened 
with gentleness. Five months have 
passed since those incidents; and my 
spies, ever on the alert, announced to 
me at an early hour this morning that 
the Lady Emilia was about to become 
a mother. Again, therefore, do I visit 
your lordship’s castle to remind you of 
the compact so solemnly formed with 
me three years and five months ago— 
and again do I catch words, the instant 
that I reach the door of your apartment, 
which transfix me there and compel me 
to piny the part of what you denomi¬ 
nate an eaves-dropper. And now when 
I ask your lordship to reflect upon all 
that has just taken place between Fa¬ 
ther Heracles and yourself, I should bo 
well pleased to learn which you con¬ 
sider the more reprehensible— your 
treacherous intentions towards the man 
who saved your dwelling from sack and 
storm, or my eaves-dropping ?” 

* Covered with shame and confusion, 
and keenly appreciating all the truth 
and justice of the Baron of Altendorf’s 
cutting observations, Lord Ildegardo 
could ^ot give utterance to a word in 
reply ; but he stood with downcast eyes 
before that dreaded chief, like a child 
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conscious of a fault in the presence of 
his tutor. 

4 4 4 And now, my lord,” continued the 
Baron of Alien do rf in a tone of stern 
remonstrance and haughty defiance ; 
44 let me assure you that as much ns I 
despise the machinations concocted by 
the doting old priest, do I hate and ab¬ 
hor botli him for counselling the treach 
ery and yourself for becoming so ready 
an accomplice. As for the king’s pro¬ 
mises, they ure to be valued at the price 
of the chaff which the wind disperses. 
Amongst his very councillors and inti¬ 
mate advisers there are votaries and 
adherents of the Bronze Statue, though 
his majesty suspects it not; and they 
will permit no royal commission to is¬ 
sue to any league of chiefs—no warrant 
to be signed for the apprehension of the 
Baron of Altendorf—and no five thou¬ 
sand men to march and join the vassals 
of Barons Udegardo and Georgey.” 

4 These words, uttered with the 
strong emphasis and lofty tone of one 
who was fully confident of the truth of 
what he was advancing, not only struck 
dismay to the heart of my young mas¬ 
ter, but likewise made him aware that 
the Baron of Altendorf could not have 
lest a single syllable of all that had pass¬ 
ed between him and Father Heracles. 
He therefore saw that open enmity, in¬ 
dignation, and menace were utterly use 
less ; und, stricken down as it were in¬ 
to the very dust, he had recourse to en¬ 
treaty and prayer. 

4 4 4 Oh! my lord,” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of anguish, 44 1 confess that my con¬ 
duct has been treacherous and ungrate¬ 
ful to a degree ; but you will make al¬ 
lowances for a father anxious to rescue 
✓his first-born from the consequences of 
a fatal vow, recorded in a moment of 
despair ? Oh ! spare my child—release 
me from the hideous compact—and I 
will yield unto you the fairest portion 
of my estate ; I will even become your 
vassal, and do you feudal service when¬ 
ever I may be called upon.” 

4 “Vain are your beseechings, my 
lord—vain are your proposals,” said the 
Baron of Altendorf, in a voice, of cold 
derision : 44 for although I am the chief 
of the tribunal of the Bronze Statue, I 
am unable to change its laws or deviate 
from its principles—and those admit not 
of any compromise. Besides, it is of 
the utmost importance to our associa¬ 
tion to obtain the adhesion of high-born 
ladies and noble damsels. For if they 
be beautiful and rich, brave •warriors 
and proud peers court them in mar- | 


riage ; and they induce their husbands 
to follow their example and become 
members of the secret fraternity. Thus 
our institution secures the support of 
powerful adherents, and our influence 
is extend (id in all quarters of the king¬ 
dom. Think you, then, that I will con¬ 
sent to resign my claim to the services 
of the noble daughter of the Baron of 
Udegardo, whenever she shall reach the 
age at which she may be tutored to ac¬ 
cept her vocation, and enter upon the 
fulfilment of her destiny ?’ 

4 “ O God ! is this all true ? or am 1 
dreaming?” exclaimed Udegardo, stag¬ 
gering to a seat, and pressing his hands 
forcibly against his throbbing brows. 

4 4 4 Ah I what ? do you again imagine 
that you are the prey to an hallucina¬ 
tion ?” cried the Baron of Altendorf, 
with a mocking laugh. 44 Gaze upon 
your wrist, my lord, and see if there be 
no sign there ! But within an hour you 
will receive another, and still more ter¬ 
rible proof, of the reality of all that has 
hitherto occurred and is still taking 
piece in respect to your compact with 
the Bronze Statue ; and I warn you 
that when you behold the spectacle fur¬ 
nishing this additional testimony of 
which I speak—I warn you, I say, not 
to breathe my name in connection there¬ 
with ; no, nor even venture so far as to 
drop the slightest hint that your recog¬ 
nise.the vengeance of the secret tribu¬ 
nal in the deed. For if you disobey 
me in this respect, I swear by all the 
saints in heaven and by all the fiends in 
hell, that you shall be torn from your 
couch in the dead of night, hurried away 
to those subterraneans which you have 
already once visited, and consigned to 
the tender mercies of the Virgin’s 
Kiss!” 6 

4 4 4 O horror!” murmured the wretch¬ 
ed Udegardo, falling forward with his 
face upon the floor, for too well did he 
comprehend the appalling significancy 
of this tremendous threat. For sever¬ 
al minutes did he remain thus crushed 
and overwhelmed with mingled an¬ 
guish, horror, and despair; and when, 
recovering somewhat of his presence 
of mind, he slowly raised himself up 
again, he found that he was alone. The 
Baron of Altendorf was gone ; but on 
this occasion Udegardo experienced nei¬ 
ther the curiosity nor the energy suffi¬ 
cient to make inquiries how he had 
gained admittance, nor in what manner 
he had departed. 

4 for nearly an hour did the unhappy 
young noble remain in that apartment 
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brooding over liis misfortunes ; and at I 
last be resolved to hasten and consult 
Fathur Heracles. 

t To the reverend priest’s chamber 
did be accordingly repair ; and receiv- I 
ing no answer when be knocked, be 
opened the door. Almighty God!— 
what a spectacle met bis view ! There 
—upon the floor of that room-day the 
corpse of Heracles—the murdered, mu¬ 
tilated, disfigured corpse of the baron’s 
best friend! Talk of brains’. reeling, 
sensations becoming maddening, an¬ 
guish rending the heart in twain, and 
nerves and fibres wrung to a degree of 
excruciating tension; but all these 
figures of speech will not convey an 
adequate idea of the transcendent mis¬ 
ery which now seized upon the baron, 
as vultures fasten on their prey. All 
the pains of hell shot through his frame 
—physical pains of goading poignancy 
which made him writhe like a stricken 
snake, and which received their im¬ 
pulse from the torture that pervaded 
his whole moral being. For, to his 
memory rushed the mysterious warning 
which the Baron of Altendorf had 
given him touching a new and terrible 
proof of the reality and the power of 
the secret tribunal; and Ildegardo, 
therefore, beheld in the murdered 
priest at his feet, an unfortunate victim 
to the ferocious vengeance of the Bronze 
Statue ! 

« Ferocious indeed! for never wns 
murder more barbarian in its nature, 
more savage in its details ! Although 
the deep gaping wound which a poinard 
had inflicted in the neck, must have 
caused instantaneous death, yet had the 
'corpse been hacked and hewed as it a 
fiendish delight had revelled in the 
bloody work. Thus did it become evi¬ 
dent—appallingly evident to the Baron of 
Ildegardo, that not only would the vo¬ 
taries of the Bronze Statue invade the 
privacy of the dwelling and penetrate 
into the interior of the well-guarded 
stronghold to accomplish their vindic¬ 
tive purposes, but that the punishments 
which they inflicted were signalised 
with an atrocity only too well calculated 
to strike terror into even the very 
strongest minds.’ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

I CONTINUATION OF BERNARD’S HISTORY. 

i Many minutes must have elapsed 
ere the Baron of Ildegardo could so far 
recover himself ns to fix his attention 
upon the awful embarrassment in which 
he was now placed. What should he 
do ? how was he to act? His first im¬ 
pulse, on regaining the guidance of his 
bewildered ideas, was to rush forth— 
summon his household—proclaim the 
diabolical deed—denounce the Baron of 
Altendorf or his servitors as the assas¬ 
sins, and call upon his vassals to fly to 
arms and avenge the massacre of the 
venerable old priest. But then camo 
the remembrance of that hideous threat 
which the baron had uttered, and tho 
dread significance* of which had made 
Ildegardo fall forward beneath the 
weight of an overwhelming horror,— 
and this recollection which once more 
caused the blood to curdle in his veins, 
was instantaneously followed by the 
thought that Emilia was not in a condi¬ 
tion to endure the slightest alarm.— 
Moreover, to denounce the Baron of 
Altendorf would be to place himself un¬ 
der the necessity of avowing all the de¬ 
tails of this fatal compact whereby his 
first-born was doomed to the service of 
the Bronze Statue, for without such 
full and complete explanation the world 
would naturally ask what inducement or 
motive the powerful Lord of Alten¬ 
dorf could possibly have in taking the 
life of a harmless and good old man. If, 
therefore, Ildegardo were to proclaim 
the murder and withhold the explana¬ 
tion alluded to, suspicion would instan¬ 
taneously fall upon himself; and not 
only would all Bohemia execrate him 
as a savage assassin, but his own vassals 
would take up arms against him to 
avenge the cruel immolation of a pious 
old man whom everybody revered, 
esteemed, and loved. 

* Having thus communed with him¬ 
self, the wretched Ildegardo came to 
the conclusion that it was imperiously 
necessary to conceal the horrid catas¬ 
trophe, and invent some feasible talc to 
account for the disappearance of the 
priest. Locking the door of the cham¬ 
ber, therefore, and securing the key 
about his person, the baron returned to 
his own apartment; and so soon as he 
had sufficiently composed his counte- 
; nance and stifled his feelings to enable 
1 him to appear in his wife’s presence, 
I he hastened thither to behold his new- 
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born child. Then if an expression of 
anguish passed over his countenance, 
Emilia was not surprised ; for she knew 
that he must feel acutely the inauspi¬ 
cious circumstances of the innocent 
babe’s entrance into this life—and there 
was consequently no reason to make 
her suspect the occurrence of any great¬ 
er misfortune. Her husband’s visit to 
her chamber was necessarily short, on 
account of her delicate condition; and 
it was an indescribable relief to his 
harrowed mind when he could with¬ 
draw to the solitude of his own apart¬ 
ment, and give free vent to that anguish 
which it was maddening torture to con¬ 
ceal. 

* Hours passed—and when midnight 
came and all was still throughout Ilde- 
gardo Castle, the baron proceeded to 
the chamber of the murdered priest. 
Thrusting the mangled remains into a 
sack, he bore the grisly load down a 
private staircase, and passed with all 
possible speed into the garden. His 
purpose was to bury the corpse in some 
secluded nook within the grounds; but 
the nervousness arising from the dread 
of interruption and discovery rendered 
him incapable of hollowing the grave; 
and once more shouldering the burthen, 
he hastened to the bank of the river 
with the intention of consigning the 
corpse to the tranquil depths that lay 
beneath its moonlit bosom. But at the 
very moment when, having put several 
large stones into the sack, he was about 
to roll it into the Moldau, a man burst 
forth from the shade of the tree over¬ 
hanging the spot. The baron threw 
down his burthen and turned to fly pre¬ 
cipitately ; but the intruder caught him 
roughly by the arm, and Ildegardo, 
whirled round, as it were, by the force 
and suddenness of the proceeding, 
found himself face to face with Korali, 
the unprincipled intendant whom he 
had banished from his estates immedi¬ 
ately after the defeat of Baron Man- 
fredo. 

4 “ Ah ! my late noble master f” eja¬ 
culated Korali, the recognition being 
mutual; 44 this is indeed a piece of good 
fortune-” 

4 “ What mean you?” demanded the 
baron, shaking him abruptly off; “ and 
wherefore did you thus lay a hand up¬ 
on me ?” r 

‘“ My lord, be not angry with me, ’ 
said Korali; 44 for at the instant I knew 
not wh° }ou were. But perceiving 
something strange and suspicious in 
your conduct, I was resolved to ascer¬ 


tain who it was that came to throw a 
heavy sack into the Moldau at the dead 
of night.” 

4 “ And now that thine impertinent 
curiosity is gratified,” returned the ba 
ron, “ thou wilt do well to take thy de¬ 
parture promptly.” 

4 4 4 Not so, my lord,” said Korali; 
44 for as accident has thus thrown us to¬ 
gether, we will not separate so easily. 
In a word, I am a man rendered despe¬ 
rate by misfortunes; houseless, money¬ 
less, foodless, and in rags; whatever I 
do must improve my condition, for no¬ 
thing can possibly make it worse.” 

4 44 If you require gold, my purse is at 
your service,” said Ildegardo : 44 but on 
the condition that you take your depar¬ 
ture this instant.” 

“‘Your lordship’s gold will keep me 
for a few weeks, or perhaps a few 
months.” observed Korali; 4 and when 
it is all expended, I shall be in as wo- 
ful a condition as ever. No, I will not 
accept the compromise.” 

4 44 Compromise !” ejaculated the Ba¬ 
ron of Ildegardo, sternly ; 44 this inso¬ 
lence to me ! But I warn you not to 
provoke me farther, or my poinard shall 
drink your heart’s blood.” 

4 44 Pauper as I am, a dagger yet re¬ 
mains in my possession,” answered Ko¬ 
rali, with cool determination ; 44 aud if 
you draw your’s, it will be a struggle to 
the death !” 

4 44 Then what do you require of me, 
villain ?” exclaimed the Baron of Ilde¬ 
gardo, scarcely able to subdue his wrath. 
Speak, and detain me not!” 

4 4 4 Give me a patient hearing, my 
lord,” interrupted Korali; 44 and I shall 
not occupy your attention many min¬ 
utes. Know, then, that I sought the 
vicinage of your castle for the purpose 
of presenting myself to your lordship 
to-morrow morning, and imploring your 
pardon for the past and your counte¬ 
nance for the future. 1 should have 
besought you to receive me again into 
your service, even though it were to fill 
the most menial office in your house¬ 
hold. But since I have had the good 
fortune thus to meet you, and under 

such circumstance-” 

4 4 4 Explain yourself!” cried the ba¬ 
ron, abruptly. 

4 4 4 1 mean, my lord,” returned Kora¬ 
li, nothing daunted, 44 that I find your 
lordship upon the bank of the river, at 
midnight, and about to hurl into the si¬ 
lent waters a sack containing something 
which fell ere now from your shoulders 
with a dull, dead, heavy sound—*” 
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* “ Enough ! enough !*• ejaculated 11- 
degardo. 44 Here, take my purse—de¬ 
part—and when that gold is spent, re¬ 
turn to me and I will give you more.” 

* 44 My lord, you cannot thus shake 

me off,” said Korali. “ The murder 
which you have doubtless committed, 
and the secret of which you came forth 
to bury beneath the shining bosom of 
the Moldau-” 

4 44 O horror !” cried the wretched 
baron, shuddering from head to foot. 
44 Wretch—villain—who dare to level 
such an accusation against me ?” 

* 44 Thou canst not deny this is a corpse, 
my lord,” exclaimed Korali, kicking the 
sack with his foot; 44 and even if your's 
were not the hand which dealt the 
death-blow, every circumstance tells 
marvellously against you. Listen, then, 
to the demand which I make, for I am 
now in a position to dictate my own 
terms. Yes, you may start—you may 
lay your hand upon your poinard: but 
you cannot intimidate me. Have I not 
already told you that I am a desperate 
man ? Well, if your lordship will have 
peace, then peace it shall be ; but if you 
say war, then a war to the death shall 
it prove.” 

* 44 No, let there be peace between 
us, Korali,” said Udegardo, finding him¬ 
self completely in the power of the ruf¬ 
fian.” 

4 44 Peace it shall be,” he responded. 
44 And now listen to my terms. The 
adventure of the sack containing the 
corpse will remaic hushed up in my 
breast; and you need never tremble lest 
my tongue should blab. But, on the 
other hand, you must restore me to my 
old situation of intendant and chief ste¬ 
ward of your castle and estates ; and 1 
promise to administer your lordship’s 
affairs wisely, prudently, and honestly.” 

4 44 Ask me anything but this , Korali,” 
exclaimed Udegardo; 44 for my wife, 
my friends, my tenants, and my vaspals 
will regarde me as a madman, if I dis¬ 
miss the faithful Bernard and restore 
you to the stewardship.” 

4 44 Your lordship’s wife, friends, ten¬ 
ants, and vassals will think far worse of 
you,” responded Korali, 44 if it be pro¬ 
claimed that the Baron of Udegardo is a 
midnight assassin !” 

4 44 Thou dar’st not accuse me thus, 
minion !” exclaimed my noble master, 
goaded to desperation. 

4 44 1 need only appeal to all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case,” was the inso¬ 
lent rejoinder ; 44 and here is a witness 
whose evidence is undeniable,” he ad¬ 


ded, pointing significantly towards the 
corpse enveloped in the sack. 

4 4 4 It is my destiny which thus irre¬ 
sistibly hurries me on from misfortune 
to misfortune,” murmured the baron. 
44 Here, take my signet-ring as a pledge 
that I will yield to thy demands,” he 
added aloud, as he tendered the jewel 
to the crafty Korali. 44 To-morrow you 
will seek my presence in the castle, as 
if there were no previous understanding 
between us ; you will throw yourself at 
my feet—you will implore my pardon 
—and, appearing to be moved by your 
entreaties, I shall forgive you. A few 
days must then elapse, and so soon as 
the excitement produced by your re¬ 
turn shall have subsided, I will restore 
you to your ancient office. Let this be 
the understanding between us : and now 
leave me.” 

4 Korali was satisfied with the ar¬ 
rangement and hastened away. The 
Baron of Udegardo then consigned the 
murdered priest to the waters of the 
Moldau ; and, returning to the castle, 
he spent several hours in effacing with 
his own hands the bloody traces of the 
tragedy from the floor of the chamber 
where it had taken place. The first 
beams of dawn were already glinting 
from the orient heaven as he sought his 
couch, where his sleep could not have 
been tranquil or refreshing. 

4 The arrangement made with Korali 
was carried into effect; and the friends, 
vassals, and tenants of the Baron Ude¬ 
gardo were struck with mingled asto¬ 
nishment and dismay, when they learnt 
that the faithless and long discarded 
steward had been again received into 
his lordship’s favor. For myself, I made 
no comment, fearful lest my motives in 
interfering might be misunderstood and 
attributed to jealousy ; nor did I mur¬ 
mur when, at the expiration of a few 
days, I was ordered to deliver the keys 
of the castle into the hands of my suc¬ 
cessful rival. But although thus super¬ 
seded in my post, I received a private 
assurance from the baron that he enter¬ 
tained the highest esteem for me, and 
that he was impelled by circumstances 
which he could not control. A species 
of sinecure was likewise created for me 
in his lordship’s household, so that I 
might not become subordinate to Korali 
nor lose the emoluments which I had 
been enjoying during my stewardship. 
Nevertheless, I was far from happy— 
not on my own account, because I can 
defy my bitterest enemies, if I have 
any, to accuse me of selfishness : but I 
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saw that my beloved master had some 
secret source of sorrow, although at 
that time I was very far from suspecting 
its dark and terrible nature. 

‘The period was, however, approach¬ 
ing, when the thunder-cloud which 
hung over his head was to explode with 
appalling violence, and terrify thousands 
with the shock.* 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

CONCLUSION OF BERNARD’S HISTORY. 

‘The proceeding of the Baron of 11- 
degardo with respect to Korali caused, 
as I have already stated, the deepest 
surprise and sorrow amongst all his 
friends and dependants; and the re¬ 
joicings which had been commenced to 
celebrate the birth of an heiress, and 
which should have lasted for some time, 
were abruptly broken off throughout 
the Ildegardo estates. In one of the 
villages the populace flew to arms and 
declared that they would not permit 
Korali to appear amongst them ; but 
this obnoxious individual despatched a 
party or the baron’s archers to suppress 
the tumult; and the soldiers, having 
• been well bribed to do the work effect¬ 
ually, made a terrible example of the 
ringleaders, whom they massacred in a 
barbarous manner. Thus in a few 
short hours was the love which the vas¬ 
sals upon the estates had ever enter¬ 
tained for their noble master, suddenly 
turned into a bitter hatred ; and the lips 
which had so lately invoked blessings on 
his head, now levelled the direst exe¬ 
crations against him. His friends de¬ 
serted him; his venerable father-in- 
law, Baron Georgey, sent to remon¬ 
strate with him severely upon his pro¬ 
ceedings ; and the pages of the castle, 
headed by John Zitzka, repaired to his 
presence in a body, and demanded their 
dismissal. His lordship, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing those youths to re¬ 
main with him, for he was afraid that 
if they quitted his service at that junc¬ 
ture and entered the household of other 
nobles, they would carry with them evil 
reports concerning the massacre in the 
village. 

‘ Meantime the baron had forged a 
tale to account for the disappearance of 
Father Heracles, whom he alleged to 
have been called upon to undertake a 
sudden journey to Prague upon busi¬ 


ness of the utmost importance. To 
the Lady Emilia he added a represen¬ 
tation to the effect that the holy priest 
had departed for the capital in order to 
obtain the assistance of the king in up¬ 
rooting the tribunal of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue ; but when several weeks elapsed 
and no tidings came from the venerable 
ecclesiastic, the baron pretended to 
have received intelligence of his death. 
Every one was grieved at this announce¬ 
ment, for Father Heracles was univer¬ 
sally loved ; and the Lady Emilia was 
as much distressed as if it were some 
very near and dear relative whom she 
had thus lost. Respecting Korali, she 
was not sufficiently well acquainted with 
the details of his former conduct and 
the general aversion in which he was 
held, to entertain any strong feeling re¬ 
lative to his re-appointment; and her 
husband was careful in preventing any 
unpleasant reports or comments upon 
the subject from reaching her ears.— 
Besides, she was too much accustomed 
to view the baron’s actions with a fa¬ 
vorable eye, to have her suspicions 
easily roused concerning them; and 
her almost undivided attention was now 
given to the innoCeut babe that claimed 
her maternal care. Upon this child 
she bestowed the name of Gloria , not 
only because of the ante-natal dedica¬ 
tion to heaven, but likewise on account 
of its style of loveliness which was 
even more remarkable than that of the 
beauteous baroness herself. For with¬ 
in a few weeks after its birth, it became 
apparent that the eyes of the child were 
endowed with a most extraordinary lus¬ 
tre—not shining with that unhealthy 
fever-light which is painful to behold, 
but beaming with a lustre alike pure 
and intense. Upon its little head, too, 
the golden hair soon appeared like a 
nascent glory ; while the exquisite fair¬ 
ness df the complexion, blending the 
chastity of the lily with the delicate 
pinkness of the rose-bud, enhanced the 
seraphic air of radiancy which charac¬ 
terised the infant Gloria almost from 
the very instant of her birth. 

* Time woro on, three years elapsed, 
and the child became a perfect prodigy 
of infantile loveliness. Nothing could 
be more winning than its ways—no¬ 
thing more musical than its innocent 
prattle. And, oh ! how tenderly, how 
fondly, how anxiously did the doating 
mother watch the development of her 
Gloria’s charms ; and how bitterly, bit¬ 
terly did the fathes rue the day when 
he foredoomed to a cloister that dearly- 
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beloved daughter whose childhood gave 
promise of so magnificent a woman¬ 
hood. Often, too, did he brood upon 
the negociations which the murdered 
Heracles had opened with the king in 
reference to the extirpation of the tre¬ 
mendous tribunal which seemed like an 
evil genius governing the destiny of the 
Udegardo family; and the deeper he 
pondered upon these things, the more 
determined did ho become to strike a 
grand blow at that secret jurisdiction 
which ever haunted him, e,ven in the 
broad glare of noon, like a hideous 
night-mare. These thoughts he fre¬ 
quently communicated to his wife ; and 
every time he urged them upon her 
consideration, her repugnance to the 
desperate undertaking grew more and 
more feeble. For although Gloria was 
irrevocably destined to take the veil, 
yet it would have been an unutterable 
relief and a beatific consolation to the 
bruised spirit of the adoring mother to 
know that when the proper time should 
come her daughter might seek the se¬ 
clusion of that convent where Emilia's 
sisters were already established, instead 
of being compelled to flee her na¬ 
tive land in order to escape the claims 
of the votaries of the Bronze Statue. 
Such were the mother’s reflections; 
but those of the father were of a bolder 
nature. For when he contemplated 
his little girl already so transcendently 
lovely, and looked forward to the time 
when these nascent charms wrnuld de¬ 
velop themselves into a glorious wo¬ 
manhood, he thought that if he could 
only save her from the hideous service 
of the Bronze Statue by successfully 
accomplishing the ruin of that awful 
institution, he would find some priest 
to grant him absolution from that vow 
which had dedicated her to a cloister. 
Then how elate would be his heart and 
how proud his feelings when he could 
behold his daughter the centre of ad¬ 
miring guests—the brightest star amidst 
a galaxy of high-born beauties—and the 
object of courtship on the part not only 
of Bohemia’s mightiest nobles but like¬ 
wise of Europe’s princes, all contending 
for the honor and happiness of her 
hand ! 

‘ In such day-dreams ns these did the 
Baron of Udegardo indulge; and, at 
length, when Gloria was three years’ 
old, he made up his mind to unbosom 
himself to his father-in-law, Baron 
Georgey, and induce the venerable peer 
to join him in a crusade against the Ba¬ 
ron of Altendorf. But at this period an 


occurrence took place which gave a new 
aspect to the position of affairs. 

* Early one morning as some fisher¬ 
men were pursuing their avocations on 
the banks of the Moldau, they drew 
up in their nets a heavy object which 
proved to be a sack containing some¬ 
thing the mere touch of which excited 
horrible suspicions in their mind. Nor 
were these presentient apprehensions 
unfounded : upon examining the sack, 
it was found to contain a decomposing 
corpse. The apparel, though rotting 
around the remains which it enfolded, 
was nevertheless easily recognised as 
having been an ecclesiastical garb; and 
arouud the waist of the body was a 
string of beads with the aross append- 
| ed—thus leaving no doubt as to the pro¬ 
fession of the deceased. 

Nor was the corpse so thoroughly dis¬ 
figured as to reduce it to utter shapeless¬ 
ness ; and it was therefore ascertained 
that the individual must have been an 
old man and that he had been cruelly 
and brutally murdered. While the fish¬ 
ermen were thus engaged in examining 
the corpse, one of the dependants of the 
Castle passed by the spot; and, his at¬ 
tention being called to the shocking dis¬ 
covery just made, he speedily recog¬ 
nized the beads and cross as having be¬ 
longed to Father Heracles ! 

4 The remains were now borne to the 
adjacent village ; and the indignation of 
the inhabitants was excited to a fren¬ 
zied pitch. They all remembered in a 
moment that it was the Baron of Ude- 
gardo himself who propagated the story 
of the reverend father’s death in Prague 
—they recalled to mind the fact that 
his lordship had pretended to have re¬ 
ceived letters from the capital at the 
time announcing the priest’s demise— 
and they therefore naturally came to 
the conclusion that ho who had thus 
spread false tidings to explain the holy 
man’s disappearance, must have been 
the murderer! The news of the dis¬ 
covery of the corpse spread like wild¬ 
fire throughout the estates, aye, even to 
the domains of Georgey and JNlanfredo ; 
—and the peasantry, arming themselves 
with scythes and reaping-hooks, con¬ 
gregated in formidable numbers with 
the openly avowed intention of avenging 
! the death of the old pastor who had 
| been so universally beloved. The inci¬ 
dent was seized upon as an opportunity 
for raising a deatli-cry against the hated 
Korali; and when someone endowed 
with a memory more tenacious than 
the rest, observed that the restoration of 
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the unpopular steward to office had fol¬ 
lowed close upon the sudden disap¬ 
pearance and alleged journey of Father 
‘Heracles, the multitudes snatched at 
the circumstance as a damning proof 
that Korali had been an aider and abet¬ 
tor with his master in the murder.— 
Then arose the furious cry of “To the 
Uastle!” and on pressed the yelling, 
howling, terrible peasantry, carrying the 
corpse in their midst, and with their 
ghastly weapons gleaming in the sun¬ 
light. The Baron of Udegardo and the 
Lady Emilia were walking in the garden 
at the time, unsuspicious of the evil 
that was brewing, and watching the 
lovely Gloria as with butterfly-playful¬ 
ness she was disporting amidst the flow¬ 
ers fragrant as her own breath, radiant 
as her own beauty, and pure as her 
own infantile thoughts : when sudden¬ 
ly the clamor of the approaching multi¬ 
tude broke upon the tranquillity of the 
scene. I was the first of all the depen¬ 
dants to rush into the garden and ac¬ 
quaint my lord and lady with the fact 
that the peasantry were advancing with 
a hostile intent, though on what ground 
I could not conjecture. The Lady Em¬ 
ilia, not for an instant imagining that 
any danger threatened her husband, at 
once declared that she was ready to go 
forth with him and meet the insurgents. 
Taking, therefore, her husband’s arm 
and leading little Gloria on the other side, 
the Baroness summoned all her ener¬ 
gy to her aid ; and followed by myself 
and other dependants, the noble couple 
and their child passed out of the pos- 
torn and appeared in the presence of 
the armed crowd. 

1 At first there was a murmur of ap¬ 
plause when the peasantry caught sight 
of the young mother and her daughter, 
both so radiantly beautiful; but in an¬ 
other instant a terrific cry of vengeance 
arose, and the sack was emptied of its 
hideous contents at the feet of the Ba¬ 
ron! A wild shriek of terror burst 
from the lips of Emilia, although she 
knew not whose remains were thus 
flung forth to her view ; and the little 
Gloria pressed more closely to her side, 
raising up her innocent countenance 
with an air of earnest inquiry towards 
the hoiTor-stricken features of her mo¬ 
ther. As for the Baron —he stood trans¬ 
fixed with a mute consternation which 
lasted for nearly a minute : then throw¬ 
ing' up his arms in a paroxysm of inde¬ 
scribable agony, he exclaimed, “It is the 
corpse of Heracles !—the river has giv- 
d n up its dead !” 


* “ O God ! protect us !” shrieked the 
wretched Emiliathen, suddenly turn 
ing towards her husband, she exclaimed 
in broken accents. “ But no—it cannot 
be—you did not do it—that good old man 
-Oh ! no—no—it isimpossible !* 

4 *. Y es —it is impossble!’ 1 repeated, 
rushing forward and waving, my hand 
to impose silence upon the multitude, 
“ Hear me, my friends—and whatever 
be your suspicions, I implore you not 
to judge hastily!” 

“ * We will have vengence upon the 
murderers of Heracles!” was the ter¬ 
rific shout that rose in deafening peal 
from the incensed peasantry. “ The 
Baron of Ildegardo and his man Korali 
must answer for this !” 

4 “ Speak to them, my lord—speak to 
them, I conjure you! ” said I to the Ba¬ 
ron. “ Tell them that you at least are 
innocent-” 

*• 4 Yes—I am innocent—I take God 
to witness that I am innocent!” cried 
Ildegardo, who in the meantime had 
raised his unconscious wife in his arms. 

4 44 Innocent ! Oh —thank heaven 
.that you are innocent!” she exclaimed, 
coming to life once more just at the 
very instant that those words fell from 
her husband’s lips ;—and suddenly re¬ 
gaining all her wonted energy, the Ba¬ 
roness was about to implore the leaders 
of the multitude to give the Baron a 
hearing, when forth from the Castle 
rushed Korali at the head of the arch¬ 
ers, all armed to the teeth. 

, 4 A dreadful scene of confusion then 
followed : for a conflict instantaneously 
commenced between the peasants and 
the soldiers. With the greatest diffi¬ 
culty did I succeed in getting the Lady 
Emilia and Gloria away from the terri¬ 
fic scene ; though if I were now asked 
to explain how I managed thus to res¬ 
cue them from the turmoil that opened 
with such fury, I could not give the de¬ 
tails of the incident. All was confu¬ 
sion, horror, and dismay; and my 
thoughts were a whirlwind until I found 
myself at a distance from the scene of 
strife, with the Lady Emilia hanging 
upon my arm, and the little Gloria cling¬ 
ing to my hand. We halted beneath 
the shade of a grove; and then the ba¬ 
roness wildly demanded of me, for the 
hundredth time, whether her husband 
was following. He was no where to be 
seen ; and, in her frenzied grief, she 
vowed that she would return and seek 
him, or else perish by his side. But I 
placed the weeping Gloria in her arms, 
and, covering the child with kisses, she 
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exclaimed, “I understand you, Ber¬ 
nard ! Whatever may have happened 
elsewhere, it is my duty to live for the 
sake of this innocent being ! Go, then, 
my faithful friend—go and learn the is¬ 
sue of the contest, and here will I await 
your return.’ 

* I accordingly retraced my way to¬ 
wards the castle ; but I had not pro¬ 
ceeded far, when I observed two horse¬ 
men approaching me at a rapid pace. 
They were evidently flying from the 
scene of the conflict, and in a few mo¬ 
ments I recognised the Baron of Ilde- 
gardo and John Zitzka. This latter 
had a bandage tied over one of his eyes, 
and the blood was trickling down his 
cheek; I therefore concluded that he 
had been wounded. They reined in 
their steeds the instant they came up 
to me ; and in reply to the baron’s hasty 
and anxious inquiries I reassured him a 
to the safety of his wife and child. 

»*« I will hasten to them,” he exclaim¬ 
ed in a fever of excitement; then, turn¬ 
ing towards Zitzka, he said, “ How can 
I reward you, my excellent friend, for 
saving my life and rescuing me from the 
horde of bloodhounds, that sought to im¬ 
molate me to their ferocity ?” 

‘ “ My lord,” answered Zitzka, in a 
cold and severe tone, “ I seek no re¬ 
ward, even were you now able to afford 
any. I saw you hemmed in by your in¬ 
censed vassals, and, obedient to my 
duty, I rushed among them at the peril 
of my own life to save yours. I suc¬ 
ceeded—and, more than that, I enabled 
you to effect your escape. The result 
has, however, been the loss of one of 
my eyes; but this grieves me little, 
since I have placed you in safety, for I 
owed you a debt of gratitude, which is 
now acquitted. Thus far have I accom¬ 
panied your lordship, to assure myself 
that you are beyond the reach of dan¬ 
ger—but here we part. I thank you 
for the bounties I have received at your 
hand; but were you restored to your 
castle and estates to-morrow, I would 
not remain any longer in the service ot 
one whose hands are stained with the 
blood of a worthy old man.” 

* The Baron of Ildegardo was thun¬ 
derstruck by the words which thus 
came in cold and severe tones from the 
lips of the young man; and before he 
could recover from the mingled surprise 
and indignation which seized upon him 
—before, in fact, he could give utter¬ 
ance to a syllable in reply, John Zitzka 
put spurs to his steed and galloped 
away. 
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« “ He believes me guilty, Bernard,” 
at length exclaimed the baron ; “ he is 
blinded by circumstantial evidence as 
well as the rest. But I take God to wit¬ 
ness that I am innocent of the good old 
priest’s death, and when we have lei¬ 
sure to converse, I will unbosom all my 

misfortunes to thy friendly ears!- 

Meantime we must hasten to my fa¬ 
ther-in-law’s abode, for the maddened 
peasantry are in possession of Ildegarde 
Castle.” 

* I now led the way to the spot where 
I had left the Lady Emilia and the in¬ 
nocent Gloria; and in a few minutes 
the baron clasped his wife and child in. 
his arms. A hasty consulation was 
then held ; and it was resolved that 
the baron should take his wife and child 
on his own horse direct to Lord Geor- 
gey's dwelling, while I followed on foot 
—for my master and mistress were 
afraid to permit me to return to Ilde¬ 
gardo Castle to see how affairs were 
progressing, lest I should be murdered 
by the peasantry on account of my 
known attachment to the baron and his 
family. But in order to reach Georgey 
Castle by the most direct road, it was 
necessary to traverse a portion of Ba¬ 
ron Manfredo’s estate ; and, as some 
evil genius would have it, tiiis nobleman 
was riding forth at the time with a 
party of his dependants. The news of 
the discovery of Father Heracles’ body 
and the suspicions which attached them¬ 
selves to the Baron of Ildegardo, had 
already become known, as 1 have pre¬ 
viously stated, on Lord Manfredo’s es¬ 
tates ; and the instant that the fugitive 
family were thus encountered, journey¬ 
ing upon one horse and totally unattend¬ 
ed, the extent of their misfortune was 
easily divined by the hostile baron.— 
Availing himself of this opportunity to 
gratify a long cherished veugeance.— 
Manfredo ordered his followers to make 
the Baron of Ildegardo their prisoner ^ 
and in spite of the entreaties of the al¬ 
most heart-broken Emilia and the pite¬ 
ous lamentations of the interesting Glo¬ 
ria, my master was borne away captive 
to Manfredo Castle. 

* Crushed by the weight of her mis¬ 
fortunes, the unhappy lady arrived with 
her child at Georgey Castle, where she 
experienced an affectionate reception at 
the hands of her kind old father. To 
him she confided all that she knew of 
the dreadful mysteries which had of 
late embittered her existence; but 
concerning the murder of Heracles she 
could of course give no explanation.— 
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She nevertheless declared her firm be¬ 
lief in her husband’s innocence; and 
Baron Georgey either shared her con¬ 
viction in this respect, or affected to do so 
in order to save her from any additional 
source of grief. 

On arriving at Georgey Castle a few 
hours after my excellent mistress and j 
her daughter, I was shocked to hear of 
the arrest of my master by Baron Man- 
fredo : but as messengers had been al¬ 
ready dispatched to treat with this no¬ 
bleman for the liberation of his prison¬ 
er, I buoyed myself up with the hope 
that his lordship’s release would be 
speedily accomplished. On the return 
of the messenger, however, it appeared 
that Baron Manfredo peremptorily re¬ 
fused to listen to any terms—alleging 
that the Lord of Uldegardo was accused 
of murdering a priest, and that he must 
be retained in custody until the King ol 
Bohemia should have decided upon the 
proper course to be adopted in the mat¬ 
ter. 

* This decision crowned the sorrow 
of the already too deeply afflicted Ba¬ 
roness ; and another consultation was 
held with her father, and to which I 
was summoned. Then was it that for 
the first time I learnt as much of all the 
mystery of this sad narrative as Emilia 
herself knew; and I was dispatched to 
Manfredo Castle to beg that her lady¬ 
ship might be permitted to visit her 
husband. This boon was sternly re¬ 
fused by the vindictive peer; and all 
the favor I could obtain was an inter¬ 
view with my captive master. From 
his lips did I hear on this occasion all 
the particulars which filled up the gap 
in the history as related by the Baron¬ 
ess ; namely, the last meeting between 
the Baron of Udegardo and the Baron 
of Altendorf, the true details concern¬ 
ing the assassination of Father Heracles, 
and the adventure with Korali at mid¬ 
night on the bank of the river. Oh ! 
then how deeply did I sympathise with 
my unfortunate master who was the 
victim of such cruel circumstances;— 
how fearfully lucid became a thousand 
incidents to me so inexplicable before! 
But ere I took leave of him, the Baron 
addressed me in these terms :—“ My 
good and faithful Bernard, we must al¬ 
low the present untoward events to 
take their own course. Were we to 
proclaim all the tremendous truths of 
my unhappy history and denounce the 
Baron of Altendorf as the murderer of 
Heracles, the dread Tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue would assuredly demand 


and obtain me as a victim. Alas! I 
must endure the infamy of a hideous ac¬ 
cusation until the time comes when 
heaven will cease to frown upon me 
and I once more become strong enough 
to face mine enemies. Then, Bernard 
—then will I proclaim all my wrongs— 
divulge the whole truth—and com¬ 
mence a war to the death against the 
Baron of Altendorf and Baron Maufre- 
do! Return thou, therefore, to my 
wife; couvey to her and Gloria my 
blessing ;—and let Baron Georgey use 
his influence at the Court to procure an 
order for my liberation. Such a doc¬ 
ument bearing the King’s sign-manual, 
Lord Manfredo will not dare disobey.” 

‘ 1 promised to fulfil all these instruc¬ 
tions, and having taken leave of my 
master, returnod to Georgey Castle.— 
There I related all that had passed ; and 
both the Lady Emilia and her father 
were rejoiced to find that the Baron of 
Ildegardo was really innocent of the old 
priest’s death. I should here observe 
that Manfredo was too powerful to ren¬ 
der it prudent for Baron Georgey to en¬ 
gage in warfare with him on Lord II- 
degardo’s account—especially as the 
raging peasantry on the estates of the 
latter had sent to claim the protection 
and acknowledge the feudal seigniory 
of Manfredo. Accordingly, this noble¬ 
man sent a party of his own retainers to 
occupy Ildegardo Castle ; and ns Kora¬ 
li with the valorous archers still at¬ 
tempted resistance, he was taken and 
put to death. 

“ Baron Georgey lost no time in re¬ 
pairing in person to Prague, where he 
threw himself at the feet of the King 
and gave such a version of the whole 
affair that his Majesty ordered the Coun¬ 
cil of State to examine into it without 
delay. But Manfredo’s agents wore 
alreudy at work to give to the transac¬ 
tion a complexion suitable to the inter¬ 
ests of their master, whose object was 
to procure the condemnation of Ildegar¬ 
do either to death or exile so that he 
might enjoy possession of the estates 
on which he had already seized. The 
investigation lasted nearly twelve 
months ; and the result was favorable 
to the side represented by Baron Geor¬ 
gey, who accordingly returned home, 
after his long absence, with an order 
addressed to Baron Manfredo, com¬ 
manding the immediate liberation of 
Lord Udegardo. This mandate was 
obeyed; and my master was thus re¬ 
stored to his wife and daughter. 

“ But Baron Manfredo refused to 
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withdraw his troops from the Ildegardo 
Castle and estates, under pretence that 
no command to that effect was contained 
in the royal document. Baron Georgey 
was now irritated beyond all power ot 
endurance; and he exclaimed, ‘My 
dear son-in-law, the hour is at hand to 
punish this haughty usurper, or perish 
in the attempt. We will not waste time 
by again appealing to his Majesty and 
the Council : but we will take up arms 
to rescu your possessions from the de¬ 
spoiler.’—Vast and rapid preparations 
were accordingly made for the feudal 
war; and in a few weeks the whole of 
Baron Georgey’s retainers were under 
arms. These were strengthened by a 
band of hired auxiliaries furnished by a 
powerful nobleman in an adjacent pro¬ 
vince ; and Lord Ildegardo took the 
command of all the forces thus assem¬ 
bled. The moment that his hostile in¬ 
tentions became known, the peasantry 
on his estates, being determined not to 
return to their duty towards him, occu¬ 
pied the Castle ; while Baron Manfredo 
on his side made vigorous preparations 
to resist a demonstration which, in con¬ 
sequence of the auxiliary band, assumed 
so formidable an aspect. The Baron ot 
Ildegardo marched straight against the 
the occupants of his own Castle, which 
he attempted to carry by storm: but 
the peasantry defended it with a sort of 
frenzied .iage, their courage being ex¬ 
cited to madness by the contents of the 
well-stored cellars. Throughout an en¬ 
tire day and night did the conflict rage; 
and in the morning Manfredo made his 
appearance at the head of his vassals. 
A desperate buttle was fought, the re¬ 
sult of which was terribly disastrous to 
both sides; and while Manfredo was 
compelled on the one hand to retire to 
his own fortalice, my master was forced 
to abandon the attack upon Ildegardo 
Castle and return to his father-in-law’s 
stronghold to recruit his losses. Some 
weeks elapsed ere the field was again 
taken; and then the overflow of the 
Moldau. which flooded all the low lands, 
forced the hostile parties to abandon the 
campaign for the rest of the winter. 

“ Meantime the peasantry, delighting 
in their comfortable quarters, remained 
in Ildegardo Castle, feasting and revel¬ 
ling, and neglecting the culture of their 
fields. In the Spring the feudal war 
was renewed; and until the close ot 
Autumn did it last without any definite 
result. Manfredo kept Ildegardo so 
fully occupied that the peasantry were 
enabled to hold possession of the Castle 


belonging to the latter ;—and thus was 
this disastrous war continued to the 
ruin of the pecuniary resources of all 
engaged in it, and the destruction of the 
fine estates in which it was carried on. 
Again, when the Spring-flowers peeped 
forth, were hostilities resumed ;—and 
the Baron of Ildegardo was now enabled 
to direct his operations more vigorously 
than on any former occasion against the 
peasantry occupying Iris Castle. At 
length one night he obtained a footing 
on the inner rampart—and gallantly did 
his followers push on to carry the place 
by storm. But, behold! the very hour 
of Ildegardo’s triumph was likewise that 
of his ruin : for the peasants, driven to 
desperation—maddened by drink—and 
dreading the worst at the hand of the 
master whom they had so long resisted, 
set fire to the spacious pile. From the 
summit of Georgey Castle did I view 
the appalling conflagration ; and never- 
never can I forget the looks of despair 
which the unhappy Lady Emilia, who 
clung to my arm, fixed upon the awful 
spectacle—aye, doubly awful in the 
deep darkness of the night! 

Yes—The Castle was dosti-oyed— 
the old Castle which had existed for 
centuries, became a prey to the unspar¬ 
ing flames; and in a few hours it was 
reduced to the condition in which it 
appears ! Maddened at the sight, the 
Lord of Ildegardo commanded that no 
quarter should be given to the peasants ; 
and they were massacred almost to a 
man as they attempted to fly from 
amidst the scene of grand but awful 
destruction which they themselves had 
consummated. 

“ The flames were raging still, feed¬ 
ing upon the corpses of the peasants,— 
and the sun was rising above the eastern 
hills,—when Baron Manfredo suddenly 
appeared at the head of his army ; and 
a frightful combat now ensued between 
that force and Lord Ildegardo’s troops. 
It was evident that Manfredo had wait¬ 
ed until the latter were thoroughly worn 
out, in order to strike a decisive blow; 
and his calculations proved to be only 
too accurate. My noble master’s war¬ 
riors fought desperately ; but they were 
overwhelmed on every point—and their 
route was complete. Broken-hearted 
did the Baron of Ildegardo return to 
Georgey Castle :—and taking at once to 
his bed, he neV'er rallied again, but 
breathed his last in a few hours ! 

“ The rapidity with which misfor¬ 
tunes now succeeded each other, and 
the crushing weight with which they 
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fell on the heads of the doomed, seem 
rather to belong to a romance of exciting 
interest than to an authentic record of 
stern renlities. For scarcely were the 
remains of the Baron of Udegnrdo laid 
in the tomb,—scarcely had the Lady 
Emilia and her hapless Gloria assumed 
the weeds of a widow and an orphan— 
when Manfredo arrived with his host to 
take vengeance upon Baron Georgey for 
the succour and support lent by the 
venerable old peer to his late son-in- 
law. The few vassals who had escaped 
alive from the conflict beneath the walls 
of Ildegurdo Castle, made a desperate 
resistance : but all was in vain. The 
good old Baron, Emilia’s father, was 
killed while fighting at the head of his 
retainers; and the sanguinary horde 
led on by Manfredo poured into the 
Castle. No tongue can describe the 
scene of eorror which followed : for the 
victors, intoxicated with success, com¬ 
mitted the most unheard-of barbarities 
not only in respect to the prisoners 
whom they took, but likewise towards 
the hapless women ;—and then, so 
soon as the work of slaughter, plun¬ 
der, and violation was complete, they 
set fire to the building. Not content 
with perpetrating these horrors, they 
proceeded to the desecration of the con¬ 
vent where the Lady Emilia’s sisters 
dwelt: but those noble recluses, driven 
to desperation by the dishonor which 
menaced them, and preferring death 
to such crowning ignominy, fired their 
cloistral abode and perished in the con- 
flagralion. As for the Lady Emilia, 
Manfredo protected her from the bru¬ 
tality of his soldiery, because her love¬ 
liness had captivated his heart, and he 
resolved to make her either his wife or 
his mistress: he accordingly removed 
her, together with her daughter Gloria, 
to his own Castle. 

* Vainly did 1 implore permission to 
accompany the heart-broken lady into 
her captivity; the ruthless Manfredo 
spurned me from him, heaping the 
most opprobrious epithets upon my 
head, and bidding me think myself for¬ 
tunate in escaping with my life. As a 
wanderer was I, therefore, cast forth 
upon the world ; and towards the ruins 
of Udegardo Castle did I bend my steps. 
The place, once so animated and full of 
busy life, was now desolate ; and I sate 
down upon a stone to give free vent to 
the bitterness of my affliction. Four¬ 
teen years have elapsed since then; but 
the anguish of that hour remains as per¬ 
fect to my recollection as if I had only 


undergone its influence yesterday, for 
those maddening memories are seared 
as with a red hot iron upon my brain! 
Then, as soon as I had somewhat re¬ 
covered from that paroxysm of unutter¬ 
able affliction, I looked around me—I 
rose—and, finding that the solemn si¬ 
lence was broken by no other footstep 
save my own, I wandered slowly amidst 
the ruins, pausing at each well-remem¬ 
bered spot and bathing it with floods of 
tears. 

* I ascended to the summit of this 
Donjon—and in the far-off horizon I 
beheld the remnants of Georgey Castle 
as we see them now ;—and I likewise 
dwelt long and lingering on the for- 
talice in the south-east where my be¬ 
loved lady and her charming daughter 
were retained captives. It then struck 
me that I might experience a melan¬ 
choly pleasure in contemplating every 
day that Castle which had now become 
her dwelling-place and her prison ; and 
I accordingly resolved to fix my abode 
in yonder cell. For it had escaped the 
fire, as you perceive; and, ns it was 
wont to be tenanted by the warder who 
had charge of the night-watch, it con¬ 
tained a few rough articles of furniture. 
Fromthnt period until now—an interval 
of fourteen years—have I made my hab¬ 
itation there ! 

4 But I must make a speedy close to 
my long narrative. The Baron Man¬ 
fredo was summoned to Prague to give 
an account to the King of his conduct 
towards two such powerful chieftains as 
the Barons Ildegardo and Georgey, as 
well as for the catastrophe which had 
involved the destruction of the convent; 
but he doubtless succeeded in giving 
such a complexion to the whole affair 
and was so well backed by influential 
friends at Court, that the matter was 
dropped so far as he was concerned.— 
The result of the tale which he told, 
and which proved his own safeguard 
by representing the Lords of Ildegardo 
and Georgey as two traitors to their 
Sovereign, nevertheless militated against 
his rapacious aims in one respect; for, 
instead of becoming invested with the 
estates of the two deceased peers as he 
had hoped, he had the mortification of 
seeing them confiscated for the benefit of 
the Crown. A royal commissioner 
shortly after arrived to take formal pos¬ 
session of them ; and from this function¬ 
ary did I receive permission to continue 
my residence in that lonely cell. I did 
not fail to represent to the commissioner 
that the Baroness Ildegardo and her 
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daughter were still living and were re¬ 
tained in captivity by Manfredo; but 
the Court official cut short ray re¬ 
marks, by observing that Ildegardo and 
Georgey estates were male fiefs, and 
that therefore, apart from the warrant 
of confiscation, they legally lapsed to 
the Crown in default of proper heirs to 
claim them. 

‘ About a year after these occurrences 
a report reached my ears to the effect 
that a dispute had taken place between 
the Baron of Altendorf and Baron Man¬ 
fredo ; but upon what ground I did not 
learn. I could not, however, help 
thinking that it was in some way con¬ 
nected with the claims of the tribunal 
of the Bronze Statue upon tho Lady 
Emilia’s daughter Gloria^ though whe¬ 
ther this conjecture of mine were well 
founded, I have never been able to as¬ 
certain. Suffice it to say, that the Ba¬ 
ron of Altendorf marched at the head 
of all his retainers against Manfredo 
Castle, which was defended against the 
besiegers with the utmost gallantry for 
twenty days. At the expiration of that 
period the Baron of Altendorf carried 
it by storm during the night; and, Man¬ 
fredo being slain in the conflict, his vas¬ 
sals set fire to the building and perished 
in the ruins. 

« Here my narrative ends ! For never 
since that day have I received the slight¬ 
est intelligence of the Baroness Emilia 
and her charming Gloria; and there is, 
alas! too much reason to believe that 
they both perished in the conflagration. 
It was well known in these districts 
that they were still retained captive in 
the castle at the time when the Lord of 
Altendorf marched against it,—well 
known likewise that the Lady Emilia 
had resisted all the overtures of Baron 
Manfredo to become his wife. The 
melancholy presumption, therefore, is 
that the ill-fated widow and helpless 
child of my master ended their lives in 
the midst of the tremendous funeral 
pyre which the maddened desperation 
of its defenders made of Manfredo 
Castle.* 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

PERPLEXITY, SUSPICION* AND UNCER¬ 
TAINTY. 

The reader will remember that ere 
the venerable Bernard began his long 
but profoundly interesting narrative, 


Sir Ernest de Colmar’s mind had al¬ 
ready become a prey to strange suspi¬ 
cions, and the thoughts which arose in 
hi 9 brain relative to Satanais had caus¬ 
ed a vague and unknown terror to creep 
over him. He had shuddered likewise 
with a presentiment that he was on the 
point of listening to strange revelations ; 
and to his soul there came the wild im¬ 
pression, dread as a warning from the 
tomb, that the history he was about to 
hear would exercise an influence over 
his own destiny. But, even with these 
premonitions, he was as far from sus¬ 
pecting the tremendous truths that were 
so soon to burst upon his startled mind, 
as the individual who goes forth to con¬ 
template the awful grandeur of the 
storm forsees that he himself is doom 
ed to be struck down by the crashing 
thunderbolt. 

But Bernard had not advanced far 
with his narrative before Sir Ernest de 
Colmar was struck with the remarkable 
similitude which it bore to the history 
related to him by Satanais in the gar¬ 
dens of the royal palace at Prague,— 
and this idea instantaneously furnished 
him as it were with a key to the far¬ 
ther reading of the mystery. The title 
of Ildegardo, surnamed 4 The Thunder- 
cr,’ brought vividly to his mind that of 
Ildirim, 4 The Lightning ;’ then came 
the appellation of Korali, answering to 
that of Kara Ali in the narrative of Sa¬ 
tanais ; and surely Manfredo was Man- 
sour; and the Baron Georgey of the 
one tale was the King of Georgia of the 
other ! 

This discovery, striking De Colmar’s 
mind as it were blow upon blow, filled 
him with an awful consternation, for he 
instantaneously saw that Satanais had 
deceived him ! But mastering his emo¬ 
tions with a superhuman eflort, he con¬ 
tinued to drink in with a breathless at¬ 
tention the words which flowed from 
Bernard’s lips ; and as incident after in¬ 
cident developed itself in the old man’s 
narrative, the terrible conviction was 
carried to the warrior’s mind, beyond 
all possibility of doubt or misapprehen¬ 
sion, that Satanais had artfully but in¬ 
geniously paraphrased tho true history 
to suit some hidden purposes of her 
own. Transplanting the scene of that 
history from the southern province of 
Bohemia to a far-off oriental clime— 
altering the European names of her 
heroes and heroines into an eastern 
nomenclature—elevating those person¬ 
ages to the rank of kings and princess¬ 
es—converting stewards and intendants 
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into prime ministers—throwing into 
her tale a sufficiency of Moslem ima¬ 
gery to sustain the deception—adorn¬ 
ing the architecture of her narrative 
with the richness of oriental sculpture, 
— bending some incidents to the plastic 
form suitable to her aims, suppressing 
others altogether, or inventing new ones 
—and assigning to Satan the part really 
and naturally played by the dreaded 
Chief of the Tribunal of the Bronze 
Statue—Satanais had exhibited a con¬ 
summate skill in the adaptation of a 
plain and simple chronicle of interesting 
facts to the mysterious and unaccount¬ 
able objects which she doubtless sought 
to achieve by this tremendous dupli- 
city. 

4 Thus, in her ornate and high-flown 
oriental legend, the Lady Emilia be¬ 
came the Princess Almeria ; while the 
good old pastor Heracles figured as the 
Armenian priest Heraclius. But not a 
word in her narrative of John Zitzka— 
not a word of the lost son of Baron 
Georgey! And on the other hand, 
there was not a word regarding the 
birth of twin sisters in Bernard’s his¬ 
tory—not a syllable respecting such a 
being as Satanais herself! 

Who, then, was Satanais ? and how 
could she connect herself with the fa¬ 
mily of Udegardo,—that Udegardo the 
baron whom she had typified as lldirim 
the king ? Gloria, on the contrary, was 
a true character, no imaginary heroine, 
for Sir Ernest de Colmar had seen her, 
had known her, had become the object 
of her adoring love,—and had likewise 
been doomed to shudder at her crimes ? 
But again and again recurred the ques¬ 
tion, * Who, then, is Satanais V 

If she were the sister of Gloria, then 
the Lady Emilia must have either mar¬ 
ried a second husband or else have 
borne an illegitimate child after Lord 
lldegardo’s death ? Or again, might 
she not have been in the way to become 
a mother when that nobleman died of a 
broken heart and she was conveyed a 
captive to Manfredo Castle? But in 
Bernard’s history there was no men¬ 
tion of such an occurrence. Moreover, 
Gloria was six years old when that cap¬ 
tivity took place; and if her mother 
had given birth to a second child, this 
younger sister of Gloria’s would now be 
scarcely fourteen; and, therefore, it 
could not possibly be Satanais! 

On the other hand, it was equally 
difficult to discard the theory that Glo¬ 
ria and Satanais must be thus closely 
related, for their wondrous rasetnbltinee 


to each other, setting aside the differ¬ 
ence of their complexions and the co¬ 
lor of their hair, seemed to proclaim 
that they were sisters. Their features 
were cast in exactly the same mould,— 
their eyes shone with the same super¬ 
nal brilliancy. They were of the same 
height, their gait, their attitudes, their 
walk, their movements,—all were iden¬ 
tical ! Then there was the same gold¬ 
en melody of the voice, the same cap¬ 
tivating powers of language, the same 
love of mystery, and the same devoted 
attachment to that mother whose me¬ 
mory they both seemed to cherish so 
fondly! Again and again, then, re¬ 
curred the question,— 4 Who is Sata¬ 
nais V 

But now sprang up in De Colmar’s 
mind another reflection scarcely less in¬ 
teresting in itself or less vitally impor¬ 
tant to him than all the other bewilder¬ 
ing ideas which Bernard’s narrative ex¬ 
cited in its progress. For since the 
supernatural portion of the tale related 
by Satanais was now destroyed,—and 
since the parts assigned to Satan had 
really been performed by the Baron of 
Altendorf,—the question naturally sug¬ 
gested itself— 44 Who was the champion 
in sable armour that had conquered Sir 
Ernest de Colmar upon the heath ?” 

We will not however delay the regu¬ 
lar course of our narrative in order to 
chronicle each reflection to which Ber¬ 
nard’s tale gave rise in the Austrian 
warrior’s soul: momentous indeed were 
all those thoughts, as they took their 
birth one after a nother during the de¬ 
velopment of the incidents which fell 
from the old man’s lips. We must how¬ 
ever observe that it was with no ordina¬ 
ry difficulty, but with an almost incred¬ 
ible amount of self-command, that Sir 
Ernest de Colmar so far subdued his 
feelings as to avoid interrupting Ber¬ 
nard with a multiplicity of queries du¬ 
ring that narration ;—and it likewise 
cost him no i nsignificant effort to restrain 
himself from bursting away from the 
side of that venerable man and seeking 
Satanais in the adjacent cell to demand 
an explanation of hor conduct. But, 
beneath the excitement which Bernard’s 
history engendered and sustained with¬ 
in his soul, there was an under current 
of profound interest which made him 
an almost breathless listener;—and thus, 
while on the one hand he was urged by 
a powerful impulse to hasten to Sata¬ 
nais and demand the elucidation of all 
those mysteries which bewildered and 
tortured him, on the other hand he felt 
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and obeyed the necessity which prompt¬ 
ed him not only to conceal his emotions 
from Bernard’s eyes, but also to stay and 
hear him to the end. 

The sun had set some time ere the 
old man ceased speaking;—and through¬ 
out the long history had he and De Col¬ 
mar remained in the same spot on the 
summit of the Donjon. But so absorbed 
were both the narrator and the listener 
in the profound interest of the tale and 
of the reflections to which it gave birth, 
that they observed not when the orb of 
day threw its ruddy tints upon the 
western woods,—nor when it sank to 
rest below the horizon,—nor when the 
moon at its first appearance shed a faint 
silvery gleam upon the sombre land- 
scape,—nor when, acquiring power as 
the darkness increased, the planet of 
the night advanced in slow and queenly 
majesty over the far-off* forest. Thus 
did the obscurity deepen insensibly and 
unperceived around the old Donjon 
where De Colmar and Bernard stood; 
and thus also did the moonlight steal in 
the same unobserved manner upon the 
scene. 

‘ Your narrative has touched me more 
profoundly than I can describe,’ said Sir 
Ernest de Colmar when Bernard ceased 
speaking : 4 and ere I pass a comment 
upon it, let me hasten to inform you that 
the Lady Gloria still lives!’ 

4 The Lady Gloria lives !’ cried the old 
man, with mingled amazement and joy. 
‘Oh! let me husten to throw myself 
at her feet—to fold her in my arms— 
to gaze upon her at least once ere X 
die-.” 

4 Compose your feelings, my worthy 
friend,’ said De Colmar : 4 for lam ut¬ 
terly unable to lead you to her. I know 
not where she is, nor whither she has 
gone. But I have seen her, more than 
once-.” 

‘And is she beautiful—very beauti¬ 
ful?’ inquired Bernard, weeping like 
a child. 4 And is she happy ?—for that 
she is virtuous and good, t feel con¬ 
vinced—at least if she has followed her 
excellent mother’s exnmple.’ 

i Yes—she is indeed beautiful, beau¬ 
tiful as an angel,’ answered De Colmar: 
then, in order to evade the other ques¬ 
tion which the old man had put, he 
hastened to observe, 4 Her mother has 
long been dead, at least I have reason 
to believe that such is the fact: but I 
scarcely imagine that the Baroness of 
Ildegardo perished, as you suppose, in 
Manfredo Castle. On all these subjects, 
however, we will converse to-morrow : 


and in the meantime you must answer 
me one or two questions. In the first 
place, then, tell me whether this narra¬ 
tive which you have just unfolded to my 
ears is generally known, with all its har¬ 
rowing details, throughout these dis¬ 
tricts?’ 

‘The outline of the history is of 
course well known,’ responded Bernard: 
‘but all the circumstances relating to 
the Baron of Ildegardo’s compact with 
the Baron of Altendorf and the true 
particulars respecting the murder of 
Heracles; in fine, all those portions of 
the tale which involve the mysteries 
and the terrors of the Tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue, are known but to a few. 
For from my lips alone were they like¬ 
ly to be published; and it is only on 
rare occasions that I have been so com¬ 
municative as in the present instance.’ 

‘ Then wherefore have you thus 
made a confidant of me?’ inquired the 
Knight. 

4 Because,’ answered the old man, 
without an instant’s hesitation, 4 there 
is something so generous, so frank, so 
noble-hearted in the expression of your 
countenance, that I feared not to trust 
you with those awful revealings.’ 

4 1 thank you, worthy old man, for 
the favorable opinion you have thus en¬ 
tertained of me,’ said De Colmar, press¬ 
ing Bernard's hand with friendly 
warmth. 4 But tell me—had you ever 
any reason to suppose that the Lady 
Emilia could possibly have had another 
daughter besides Gloria ?’ 

4 Assuredly not!’ exclaimed Bernard, 
in a tone expressive of his unfeigned 
surprise at the query. 4 That is to say,’ 
he added, 4 the Baroness of Ildegardo 
was never married a second time to my 
knowledge : indeed, as 1 have already 
informed your excellency, methought 
the unhappy lady had perished in the 
conflagration at Manfredo Castle.* 

4 And you have never heard of any 
near relation, about the same age as 
Gloria, and closely resembling her?’ 
said De Colmar, with feverish impa¬ 
tience—for he was all anxiety to seek 
an interview with Satanais. 

4 No, never,’ was the old man’s re¬ 
sponse to the knight’s last question. 
4 But wherefore this strain of interro- 

t 0 l T?’ , . . , 

‘ I will tell you to-morrow,’ rejoined 

De Colmar. 

At this moment the door of the cell 
where Satanais lay was opened, and 
the light of a lamp within streamed 
I forth upon the roof of the Donjon. Im- 
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mediately afterwards Linda and Bea¬ 
trice crossed the threshold, closing the 
door behind them; and Sir Ernest de 
Colmar, hastily quitting Bernard, ap¬ 
proached the young maidens, who were 
evidently startled on perceiving that 
they were not alone on the summit of 
the Donjon. 

* How fares it with your mistress 
now ?* inquired De Colmar. 

Reassured by recognising the voice— 
for they at first feared lest some strange 
intruders had visited the tower—Linda 
and Beatrice advanced to meet the 
knight; and, in reply to his question, 
the elder sister informed him that Sa- 
tanais had just awakened from the re¬ 
freshing slumber in which he had left 
her nearly three hours previously. 

4 And our beloved mistress has anx¬ 
iously inquired after your excellency,’ 
observed Beatrice. 4 Indeed, on awak¬ 
ening from her sleep, her first thought 
was for you ; and she sent us forth with 
the idea that you might possibly be 
somewhere in the vicinage of the Don- 
; on.’ 

4 Then you were about to seek me, 
fair maidens ?’ said De Colmar, in¬ 
quiringly. 

4 We should have descended to the 
court-yard on the chance of finding 
your excellency,’ answered Linda ; ‘for 
we thought it probable that you might 
not yet have retired to the chamber pre¬ 
pared for you—if indeed any such pre¬ 
parations have been made at all for your 
excellency’s comfort. But our object 
was to relieve your excellency of the 
anxiety which you experienced on be¬ 
half of our mistress, and to convey the 
assurance that she experiences little in¬ 
convenience from the wound inflicted 
by the Carthusian priest.’ 

4 It would afford me satisfaction to 
obtain a few minutes’ interview with 
the Lady Satanais,’ said De Colmar. 

4 1 will hasten and impart your ex 
cellency’s desire to my mistress,’ re¬ 
turned Linda; and she immediately 
tripped lightly back to the cell. 

In a couple of minutes she reap¬ 
peared with a message to the effect 
that Satanais would be delighted to re¬ 
ceive Sir Ernest de Colmar’s proposed 
visit; and while Linda and Beatrice 
remained upon the roof of the Donjon 
to converse with old Bernard, the 
knight entered the rude turret-chamber 
occupied by the Daughter of Satan. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THE DECEIVER AND THE DECEIVED. 

The interior of the cell was lighted 
by a lamp; and on the outside of a 
humble pallet, the superb Satanais was 
reclining. She had not laid aside any 
portion of her apparel; but her long 
sable hair flowed in a glossy cloud over 
her shoulders, and on her arm was the 
bandage that old Bernard had originally 
fastened there, and which the hand¬ 
maidens had adjusted. 

The moment that Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar appeared upon the threshold, Sa¬ 
tanais raised herself partially on the 
couch and threw an anxious glance of 
piercing scrutiny upon his countenance. 
That regard of fire—rapid and pro¬ 
found, and flung with a sort of affright 
—was meant to fathom the depths of 
his soul, as if she were well aware that 
a crisis in her destiny had arrived, the 
result of winch depended upon the 
thoughts that were revolving in the 
mind of her lover. 

Their looks met— Tier’s fraught with 
that penetrating keenness of acute sus¬ 
pense and torturing anxiety—and his 
expressing a profound sorrow, mingled 
with a gentle upbraiding. Satanais felt 
that her worst fears were about to re¬ 
ceive their confirmation ; and, unable to 
stifle the sob which swelled in her 
throat, she continued to gaze upon the 
handsome features of the warrior with 
looks that rapidly changed to terror and 
dismay. 

Closing the door, approaching the 
couch, and seating himself by the side 
of that humble pallet, Sir Ernest de 
Colmar took the hand of Satanais, and 
contemplating her for upwards of a 
minute in profound silence, he at length 
said, 

4 Do you feel yourself strong enough 
and sufficiently composed to converse 
with me upon matters of some impor¬ 
tance V 

4 Were I at the point of death, Er¬ 
nest, I should implore you to relieve 
me from the terrible state of suspense 
into which your looks and manner have 
just plunged me,’ answered the magni¬ 
ficent creature, her voice sounding tre¬ 
mulously clear as a golden bell, the me¬ 
lody of which vibrates upon the gale 
that half drowns it at the same time. 

4 Then you are aware, Satanais,’ said 
the knight, the rich masculine sounds 
of his own voice being subdued into an 
intonation of melancholy pathos— 4 you 
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are aware that there are secrets which 
I may have discovered within the last 
few hours, and from the lips of an indi¬ 
vidual whom you have this day seen 
amongst the ruins of Udegardo Castle V 
*1 am aware that the venerable Ber¬ 
nard has a tale to tell,’ replied Satanias, 
her bosom heaving convulsively and her 
voice almost lost in suffocating sobs :— 

* and I perceive by your words, your 
looks, and your manner, that he has not 
failed to breathe it to your ears. But 
tell me,’ she exclaimed, in a sudden pa¬ 
roxysm of wild and almost delirious ve¬ 
hemence— 4 tell me whether I am to 
consider that everything is at an end 
between you and me?’ 

And, rising to a sitting posture upon 
the couch, she fixed on him a gaze so 
intense and so full of impassioned in¬ 
quiry, that it seemed as if she were a 
criminal conscious that her life depend¬ 
ed upon the reply of a judge to whom 
she was appealing. 

4 Satanias,’ said the knight, in a low 
deep tone, 4 you have put to me a ques¬ 
tion which I cannot immediately an¬ 
swer. And yet that answer should be 
found in your own conscience : for I 
am a man too profoundly wedded to 
principles of justice, to condemn any 
one without a fair and impartial hear¬ 
ing ; and moreover, you know that I 
have entertained for you a love which 
will neither permit me to sacrifice my 
own happiness nor trifle with yours, un¬ 
less the force of circumstances should 
prove invincible. Within the last three 
hours l have heard strange and won¬ 
drous things, a narrative which has en- 
gendered f the cruellest doubts and the 
most poignant suspicions in my mind; 
and I fear, alas! I fear, that you cannot 
possibly afford a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion.’ 

4 Then everything is indeed at an end 
between us !’ exclaimed Satanais ; and, 
falling back upon the couch, she covered 
her face with her hands. 

But during the brief interval of a mo¬ 
ment which elapsed between the utter¬ 
ance of those despairing words and this 
concealment of her countenance, De 
Colmar caught the thousaud different 
expressions which swept, like the my¬ 
riad shadows of a flight of birds over a 
sunny field, across the face that was al¬ 
most at the same instant hidden from 
his view by the exquisitely modelled 
hands. And in that transitory moment 
he read all the anguished disappoint¬ 
ment of a blighted love, all the misery 
attendant upon the wreck of the fondest 


hopes, all the indescribable grief of a 
blasted ambition, all the poignant woe, 
the burning shame, and the withering 
affliction of a heart baffled, crushed, and 
rent by the ruin of its brilliant visions 
and its exalted aspirations. 

Then to the warrior’s soul was car¬ 
ried the conviction that Satanais really 
loved him, fondly, truly, and unfeigned- 
ly loved him, as much for himself alone 
as for any knowledge which she might 
secretly possess of his power to place 
her in a proud position and on a lofty 
elevation. 

He endeavored to speak, to give ut¬ 
terance to words of solace and reassu¬ 
rance : but his lips quivered vainly, his 
voice remained in his throat, with a sti¬ 
fling sensation, as if kept down and 
crushed by an irresistible weight; and 
although he longed, oh ! he longed to 
snatch the houri to his breast and pro¬ 
claim forgiveness for the past and love 
for evermore, yet a power superior to 
his own seemed to hold him enchained 
with a paralysing influence and place a 
seal upon his lips ! 

There was an interval of many mi¬ 
nutes’ silence in that turret chamber— 
broken only by the long and difficult 
breathing of Satanais, as she lay upon 
the couch with her face still covered by 
her hands. She did not sob, she did 
not moan, she did not give vent to mur¬ 
muring lamentations : but, a prey to a 
sombre, blank, and numbing despair, 
she remained motionless in all save that 
lengthened and painful respiration, and 
the slow heaving and sinking of her bo¬ 
som. 

Upon the snowy white coverlid did 
her splendid form display itself in all the 
richness of its contours, in all its sweep¬ 
ing length of limb, in all the plentitude of 
its perfection, its voluptuousness, and 
its grace; and yet, whenever De Col 
mar was about to yield to the boundless 
pity and the ardent love which he expe¬ 
rienced for that being of wondrous 
beauty, whenever he was on the point 
of stretching forth his arms and tearing 
her as it were from the cold tomb of 
despair to receive new life and awake 
to resuscitated happiness in the foster¬ 
ing warmth of his embrace—then, at 
that moment did some sudden idea seem 
to flame up in his mind, warning him 
of the danger attendant upon a proceed¬ 
ing so infatuated and so insane ! 

At length his tongue was loosened; 
and in a low tone, full of ineffable feel¬ 
ings, he said, 4 Satanais, the decree has 
gone forth from your own lips, and 
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naught now remains for me but to bid 
you farewell—farewell for ever !’ 

4 My God ! and has it come to this V 
she exclaimed, in a voice so altered, so 
hollow, so full of despair, that it made 
the knight shudder from head to foot, 
aye, and wrung tears from his eyes: 
then, withdrawing her hands from her 
face, the dark houri raised herself slow¬ 
ly until she supported her head upon 
one of her arms, her elbow resting on 
the pillow, and, bonding upon De Col¬ 
mar a look fraught with a woe as inde¬ 
scribable as it was unfeigned, she said, 
‘Yes, we must bid each other farewell 
for ever ! There is now no alternative, 
and, since the first excess of despair is 
passed, I am already striving to nerve 
myself to meet my destiny with becom¬ 
ing fortitude. But one thing I am bound 
to mention in justice to myself: for, 
whatever misrepresentations I may have 
made to you, Ernest, whatever arts and 
wiles I may have practised in order to 
ensnare you in inextricable meshes, 
however great my duplicity has been, 
however extensive have been the rami¬ 
fications of the deception which I have 
carried on, alike on my own account and 
under the influence of another —yet, so¬ 
lemnly and sacredly do I declare that 
from the very instant I first met you in 
the Taborite encampment, I have loved 
you with an ardor, an enthusiasm, and 
a worship such as never animated wo¬ 
man's heart before. Yes, we must se¬ 
parate, we must say farewell for ever ! 
But I beseech, I implore you not to quit 
me in harshness and anger : I pray and 
entreat you, Ernest, to forgive me for 
all that has passed, and sometimes to 
devote a thought to me in future.— 
Never more will you hear of me, never 
more shall I cross your path. To some 
distant seclusion shall I retire; and 
there, in the deep solitude which can 
alone become compatible with an incu- 
curable woe, shall I ever ponder upon 
your image, ever pray for your success, 
your happiness, and your prosperity in 
this life ! Spurn me not therefore from 
you, Ernest, throw me not away from 
you with loathing and contempt: but 
breathe one word, one single word, of 
kindness and pardon, so that I may bear 
that word with me into the solitude 
which I am about to seek, and treasure 
it up as the only gem left to me from 
/ ' the myriad jewels which formed the 
halo-coronet of that love wherewith you 
so lately crowned my happiness !’ 

‘Yes, Satanais, I forgive you for the 
past, oh! most sincerely, most unfeign- 


edly, and most unreservedly forgive 
you,’ exclaimed De Colmar, seizing her 
hand and pressing it as warmly as he 
was first wont to clasp it: but almost in¬ 
stantaneously releasing it, as a sign that 
he was resolved to combat against any 
feeling of softness which might prompt 
a renewed self-abandonment and yield¬ 
ing relapse into the flood of that passion 
which had already hurried him on to the 
very brink of destruction,—he said, 
4 Whatever your motives in deceiving 
me may have been, I cannot forget that 
you have loved me ; and, in separating 
from you, for ever, rest assured that you 
will be followed by my prayers, and by 
my friendship. But will you not vouch¬ 
safe some explanation of those mysteri¬ 
ous incidents which have brought us 
to this lamentable crisis V 

4 Whut is it that you require to 
know V asked Satanais, hastily brush¬ 
ing away the tears that had started forth 
upon her long ebon lashes. 

‘The venerable Bernard has brought 
down his history to that point where he 
believed the Baroness Emilia and her 
daughter Gloria to have perished in the 
ruins of Manfredo Castle,” said the 
knight. 

‘Yes, I can well understand how 
much Bernard was enabled to reveal, 
and where his history must have ne¬ 
cessarily broken oft’,' remarked Satanais, 
in a profoundly musing tone. 

4 Then you can comprehend likewise 
how much remains for you to clear up 
and explain,' returned De Colmar. 

4 You perceive that I have avoided re¬ 
proaches—that I have even forgiven 
you for the past, although my own hap¬ 
piness is well nigh wrecked, Satanais, 
by this fatal blow to my heart’s fondest 
aspirations; and the only expiation you 
can now make,* added the knight, 
scarcely able to master his emotions, 
‘is to give me a full and frank explana¬ 
tion of all that is still so utterly incom¬ 
prehensible to my mind.’ 

He paused for upwards of a minute, 
during which he wrestled with an al¬ 
most superhuman energy against his 
own feelings; while Satanais vainly 
strove to check the tears that now 
streamed in torrents from her eyes. 

4 This grief on your part,’ he contin¬ 
ued at length, 4 would disarm me of all 
resentment, had I ever for a single mo¬ 
ment entertained any towards you. We 
hav4 both a severe trial to undergo—a 
cruel ordeal to pass through; but we 
must nerve ourselves with becoming 
fortitude to fulfil our destiny. Nor 
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should wo delay in entering on those 
separate paths which we are henceforth 
to pursue.* 

‘ I understand you, Ernest,’ said the 
Daughter of Satan,’ again wiping away 
the teurs which dimmed her lustrous 
eyes. 4 You wish me to give you the 
desired explanations at once ; but there 
are certain circumstunces whereon I 
dare not touch, because they have cou¬ 
nexion with another - 

‘ Oh ! is it possible that you will leave 
me in the dark relative to those myste¬ 
ries which surround yourself, and which 
in some sense exercise an influence 
upon my destiny V exclaimed De Col¬ 
mar, his voice and manner now con¬ 
veying alike remonstrance and reproach. 

* Surely, surely you can conjecture all 
I require to know? Tell me, then, 
wherefore you paraphrased the true 
history of the house of Ildegardo ? tell 
me who you are, and in what degree of 
relationship you really stand with re¬ 
gard to Gloria? tell me who was the 
champion in black armor, whose lance 
stretched me upon the heath, and whose 
lips imposed such strange conditions? 
tell me why, loving me as you did, you 
bade me farewell for ever at Prague, 
and left me to the seductive wiles and 
fascinations of Gloria? tell me where¬ 
fore you rejoined me when Gloria’s 
crimes compelled her to part ^company 
with me? tell me whether Zitzka is 
cognizant of all the strange duplicity 
which you have practised ? and tell me, 
likewise, whether he has ever revealed 
to you any important secret concerning 
myself? Upon all these points do I 
implore your frankness and your can¬ 
dor,’ added De Colmar, in a tone of 
impassioned vehemence, mingled with 
earnest entreaty. 

‘ To-morrow morning will I explain 
as much as I dare,’ answered Satanais, 
after a long pause, during which she 
remained wrapped up in a profound le- 
flection. 4 The excitement of this in¬ 
terview has produced a fever of the 
blood and a bewilderment ot the ideas 
which render a few hours’ repose abso¬ 
lutely necessary ere I can venture on a 
task that is both difficult and painful. I 
implore you, therefore, Ernest—I be¬ 
seech you-’ 

‘ It shall be as you say, Satanais, ex¬ 
claimed the knight, compassionating 
the condition of that splendid being 
whom he had lately beholden so full ot 
hope, and animation, and joy, and who 
was now so completely crushed beneath 
the weight of sorrow. ‘ Yes, you must 


indeed require tranquillity and rest ; 
and not for worlds would I add unne. 
cessary torture to that which already 
rends your soul. To-morrow morning, 
then, we shall meet again, and for the 
last time,’ he added, in a tone the 
mournfulness of which ho strove to 
subdue. 

4 To-morrow, and for the last time, 
repeated Satanais, with accents of des- 
pair. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar took her hand, 
pressed it for a moment in his own— 
and then rushed from the cell, without 
daring to cast another look upon the be¬ 
ing whom he had loved so madly but 
who had deceived him so unaccountably- 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE LAST INTERVIEW. 

The night passed : the sun rose abover 
the eastern horizon, lighting the field* 
to a dazzling green with its advancing 
rays, and bringing forth all the mellow 
richness of the uutumnal tints of the 
groves. 

As the mists of the morning were 
dissipated by the warmth of the orb of 
day, the romantic homesteads and pic¬ 
turesque cottages which dotted the sur¬ 
rounding country, stood forth in the 
strong relief of their white walls, or 
else appeared to form a natural portion 
of the landscape, covered as many were 
with wild festoons ot luxuriant plants. 

The gentle breeze renewed the spir¬ 
it of life in the air; and the hum of 
insects appeared like the distant echo¬ 
ing of the melody poured forth by the 
warblers of the woods. 

In the unclouded lustre of the sun, 
the river Moldau shone like a path of 
lapis lazuli, stretching through the mea¬ 
dows far as the eye could reach, and at 
length disappearing amongst the shades 
of the distant forest, the dark foliage of 
which, contrasting with the emerald 
brightness of the plains, gave depth and 
richness to the whole landscape. 

It was an hour after this sublime sun¬ 
rise that Sir Ernest de Colmar ascend¬ 
ed to the roof of the Donjon. But he 
paused not a moment to gaze thence 
upon the loveliness of the scene dis¬ 
playing itself around, nor to glance at 
the ruins of the two fortalices in the 
horizon : ruled by one idea only, and 
which clung to him like an iron chain, 
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he sped hastily to the door of the tur¬ 
ret-chamber occupied by Satauais. 

For he had not closed his eyes in 
slumber throughout the night: but, like 
the restless ghost of some murdered 
victim, had he wandered about the ruins 
and along the river’s bank, a prey to all 
the varied reflections which the inci¬ 
dents of the previous evening were 
only so well calculated to engender. 
And now that the long weary hours had 
passed, and that the moment was come 
when he could without impropriety in¬ 
trude upon the privacy of Satanais, his 
anxiety to obtain the elucidation of the 
mysteries which bewildered him, had 
grown to the excitement of a burning 
fever of the brain. 

For a few moments did he pause at 
the door ere he knocked,in order to 
certify to all his wildly beating pulses 
that he was the master of his thoughts 
and his actions—that he was laboring 
under no delusion in respect to all the 
strange things that now sprang up in his 
imagination, and that he was really 
awake and possessed of full conscious¬ 
ness, and was not walking under the in¬ 
fluence of a horrible dream. 

Yes, he paused a few moments, for 
although every nerve and every fibre 
thrilled with impatience to receive an 
explanation of all that so nearly concern¬ 
ed him, yet did every limb tremble with 
a vague apprehension and an unknown 
terror, as he found himself upon the 
point of having his ardent curiosity gra¬ 
tified. 

At length, composing his countenance 
and his thoughts as well as he was able, 
the knight knocked at the door, which 
was immediately opened, and the two 
handmaidens came forth. They be¬ 
stowed a respectful salutation upon Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, as they passed out 
of the turret-chamber; and he imme¬ 
diately observed* that their countenances 
expressed a deep melancholy, and that 
their eyes were inflamed with weeping. 
But he had no opportunity to question 
them relative to the cause of their grief, 
for as the door was opened to afford 
them egress, the glance which he dart¬ 
ed from their countenances to the inte¬ 
rior of the cell, showed him Satanais 
reclining upon the outside of the couch. 
He accordingly entered the chamber, 
closing the door behind him. 

‘You are come, Ernest, for our last 
interview,’ said the Daughter of Satan, 
in a tone that was scarcely audible.— 
But, alas ! your looks are wild and hag¬ 
gard—your countenance is pale-oh ! 


you have passed a night haunted by the 
most melancholy reflections !* she ex 
claimed, her voice rising with the an¬ 
guish that thrilled through it. 

4 Yes, Satanais, I have indeed passed 
a wretched night,’ said De Colmar, 
seating himself by the side of the couch, 
and pressing the dark liouri’s hand for 
a moment in his own—but only for a 
moment. 4 Think you that I have not 
enough to afflict me ? The fond hopes 
which I had entertained respecting 
yourself, are all blasted like flowers 
whereon the pestilence has breathed ; 
I dare not, cannot, must not make you 
mine, and yet I love you as fervently as 
ever. Nor would I have again trusted 
myself within the magic influence of 
your charms, had not a deeper feeling 
than mere idle curiosity prompted me 
to receive the promised explanations 
from your lips. For at present, al¬ 
though I have learnt many wild and 
singular truths, there are mysteries still 
more numerous and more strange 
which you must clear up to me. The 
colored and highly-wrought version 
which you gave of the history that Ber¬ 
nard placed in its proper light, and di¬ 
vested of its oriental complexion and its 
supernatural texture,—that history, I 
say, which you thus tortured and ex¬ 
aggerated to suit your own mysterious 
purposes, to a certain extent linked my 
destiny with thine. At all events, I be¬ 
came your champion in a combat, the 
aim and object of which are now utter¬ 
ly incomprehensible to me ; and I burn 
to hear the name of the man who de¬ 
feated me upon that occasion, and who 
imposed upon me conditions which I 
am at a loss to understand. Hasten, 
then, Satanais—hasten, I conjure you, 
and relieve me from the most cruel sus¬ 
pense !’ 

4 You spoke, Ernest, of having pass¬ 
ed a wretched night,’ said the Daughter 
of Satan, her voice again sounding low 
and plaintive, 4 but the long hours were 
not more wearisome nor more fraught 
with bitter reflections for you than they 
were for me. And the fever of excite¬ 
ment caused my wound to bleed ugain,* 
she continued, glancing towards her 
bandaged arms; 4 and I am weak and 
feeble with the loss of blood. Then, 
again, my handmaidens saw that I was 
unhappy; and I was compelled to re¬ 
veal to those faithful girls enough to 
make them aware that circumstances 
would cause an eternal separation be¬ 
tween you and me. Oh ! altogether, I 
have indeed passed a terrible night- 
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snch a night as I could not wish my 
worst enemy to experience.’ 

4 Deeply, deeply, do I sympathise with 
you, Satnnais,’ said De Colmar, his 
voice and his looks expressing all he 
felt. 4 And believe me, when 1 assure 
you that if my friendship cun avail you 
in aught, you may command me. I 
have already, on a former occasion, told 

you that I am rich and influential- 

But perhaps you are aware of all thaU 
from a knowledge of the sources of my 
wealth and power ?’ he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, gazing fixedly upon her, as if 
to read the secrets of her soul. 

4 The offer of your friendship cannot 
solace me for the loss of your love,’ re¬ 
sponded Satan ais, evading altogether a 
reply to the question contained in the 
latter portion of Do Colmar’s speech. 
4 And yet I thank you—oh ! sincerely 
thank you for the proffer of assistance 
by means of your riches or your power. 
Nevertheless, I require nothing utyour 
hands—nothing, save the promised par¬ 
don on which I may ponder ever more 
in that solitude whither I am so shortly 
to retire. And now I will commence 
The explanations which you demand, by 
taking up the thread of Bernard’s nar¬ 
rative. 

The knight drew his chair closer to 
the couch ; and, fixing his eyes upon 
Satanais, he prepared to listen with at¬ 
tention to the forthcoming revelations. 

4 The old man,’ she resumed, after a 
brief pause, 4 broke off, you said, last 
night, at that point where the Castle of 
Manfredo was destroj r ed, and in the 
ruins of which he believed the Baroness 
of Udegardo and her daughter Gloria to 
have perished. But before I allude to 
the manner of their escape, I must in¬ 
form you that immediately after the 
Lady Emilia with her child became a 
captive in that fortalice, Baron Manfre¬ 
do began to persecute her with avowals 
of his love. At first the unhappy lady 
treated him with scorn and made no 
attempt to conceal her aversion; she 
loathed him as the man who had con¬ 
tributed to the misfortunes which broke 
her husband’s heart, and likewise as 
the wretch who had caused the deaths 
of her father and her sisters. Man¬ 
fredo, obeying only his savage instincts, 
abandoned entreaty and such soft per¬ 
suasion as he was capable of using, and 
had recourse to menaces. Terrified by 
those threats, the hapless Emilia chang¬ 
ed her own course of proceeding to¬ 
wards him, and adopted all imaginable 
tactics to gain a delay. Trusting to 


circumstances to accomplish some 
change in her miserable condition, she 
implored a year’s grace in order to 
mourn the death of her husband ; and 
she promised at the expiration of that 
time to listen to the love suit of Man 
fredo. Captivated by her beauty, the 
glory of which was only subdued and 
not entirely destroyed by affliction, the 
baron assented to the compromise ; and 
the twelve months had nearly expired, 
when the Baron of Altendorf sent to 
demand that the little Gloria should be 
consigned to his care, in order to be 
brought up under such female guardian¬ 
ship as he might choose to appoint.— 
This requisition was duly communica¬ 
ted by the Baron Manfredo to the Lady 
Emilia; and the latter, horrified at the 
thought of parting with her daughter, 
threw hersef at Manfredo’s feet im¬ 
ploring him not to comply with the 
Lord of Altendorfs demand. Manfre¬ 
do vowed that he would protect Gloria 
us if she were his own child, provided 
that Lady Emilia would become his 
wife forthwith ; and the unhappy mo¬ 
ther, though abhorring the man whom 
she looked upon as the murderer of her 
nearest and dearest relatives, neverthe¬ 
less assented to the consummation of so 
tremendous a sacrifice for the sake of 
Gloria. The bridal was to take place 
in private and without any ostentatious 
ceremony; but on the very eve of the 
day fixed, the Baron of Altendorf ar¬ 
rived with his troops beneath the walls 
of Manfredo Castle. This commence¬ 
ment of hostilities caused the postpone¬ 
ment of the marriage ; and for nearly 
three weeks was Manfredo Castle de¬ 
fended with the utmost gallantry against 
the besiegers. But, at the expiration 
of that time, it was carried by storm— 
Manfredo was killed,—and the vassals, 
driven to despair, fired the stronghold. 
In the terrible confusion which follow¬ 
ed, the Lady Emilia effected her escape, 
bearing Gloria in her arms ; and, fa¬ 
vored by the darkness of the night, she 
gained the neighboring woods. There 
she procured a peasant costume for her¬ 
self and humble raiment for her daugh¬ 
ter; and journeying towards Prague, 
she arrived in a few days within a dis¬ 
tance of ten leagues from that city.— 
Fortunately she had brought away with 
her a vast quantity of jewels which Ba¬ 
ron Manfredo had given her ns a wed¬ 
ding present; and, converting a portion 
into money, she purchased a small cot¬ 
tage in a secluded spot, where she re¬ 
solved to devote herself to the tendor 
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task of rearing her child. But in order 
to escape any researches wnich the Ba¬ 
ron of A1 ten dor f might set on toot, 
should he happen to discover that her¬ 
self and Gloria were still living, she 
adopted another name, and changed 
tha! of Gloria to Marietta. Two years 
passed away in uninterrupted tranquil- 
lily; and at the expiration of this pe¬ 
riod mi incident occurred which was 
destined to produce no slight influence 
upon the future career of Gloria.’ 

Satanais paused for a few moments 
to gather breath, and perhaps likewise 
to arrange her thoughts and reminis¬ 
cences in a suitable manner. She then 
resumed her narrative in these terms : 

‘It was on a fine summer evening 
that Hie Baroness Emilia was seated at 
her cottage door, imparting to Gloria— 
then nine years old—such instruction 
ns her tender age enabled her to appre¬ 
ciate, when a horseman came thunder¬ 
ing along the road which lay at a little 
distance, The maddened pace of the 
animal caused the baroness to start from 
her seat; and almost at the very next 
instant the steed diverged from the 
beaten track, rushed franticly towards 
the cottage, and threw its rider upon 
the low palings fencing the garden. 
The horse galioped away, and the ba¬ 
roness, assisted by an aged female do¬ 
mestic whom she kept, proceeded to 
afford the necessary succor to the stran¬ 
ger. But how great was the surprise 
of the baroness when she recognised in 
the thrown horseman her husband’s 
former page, John Zitzka! He was 
perfectly insensible ; and thus the re¬ 
cognition was not immediately mutual. 
Raising him from olf the fence across 
which he had been so violently flung, 
the baroness and the servant conveyed 
Zitzka into the cottage and placed him 
upon a couch. Restoratives were ad¬ 
ministered, and in a short time he be¬ 
gan to recover. By his uneasy move¬ 
ments, it became evident that his right 
arm was injured ; and the old domestic 
proceeded to remove his doublet in or¬ 
der to ascertain what ailment he had 
received. But surely the hand ot Pro¬ 
vidence was in all tliis; for no sooner 
was the right arm thus laid bare, when 
the baroness was transfixed with amaze¬ 
ment on beholding the mark of a 
mulberry on the upper part of the 
limb !’ 

‘What! John Zitzka the long lost 
son of Baron Georgey—the brother of 
the Baroness Emilia—and consequently 
the uncle of Gloria!* exclaimed Sir Er¬ 


nest de Colmar, La amazement at this 
most unexpected revelation. 

.Yes—such was indeed the case/ 
replied Satanais; ‘and when Zitzka 
came altogether to himself, he not only 
recognised in his benefactress the lady 
of his late master, Lord lldegardo, but 
re reived from her own lips the astound¬ 
ing avowal that she was his sister ! The 
barones-t had purposely sent the old do¬ 
mestic out of the way for a short time, 
in anticipation of this scene; and you 
may conceive better than I can describe 
how fond was the embrace in which 
that brother aud sister indulged—how 
interesting were the explanations they 
had mutually to give—and how pro¬ 
found was the sorrow experienced by 
Zitzka on learning the sad fate of his 
father and his self-immolated sisters. 
Relative to himself it appeared that ou 
quitting the service of Lord lldegardo, 
he had passed into Hungary, and joined 
an expedition that was about to march 
against a Turkish horde. In that cam¬ 
paign he had signalised himselt in a 
manner which was rewarded with the 
rank of captain ; and he had remained 
with the Hungarians until he rose to 
the grade of lieutenant-general. The 
war with Turkey theu terminating, he 
revisited his native country and repair¬ 
ed to Prague, where his excellent tes¬ 
timonials procured him a high appoint¬ 
ment about the person of the King of 
Bohemia. This office lie had held 
about three or four months, when the 
accident occurred which threw him in 
the way of the Baroness Emilia in the 
manner already related. The injuries 
which he had sustained by the fall from 
his horse, compelled him to stay lor 
several weeks at the cottage, and dur¬ 
ing that time he couceivd a profound 
affection for his little niece Gloria.’ 

‘And did he not think of proclaiming 
his high birth and demanding the re¬ 
storation of his estates which the crown 
had confiscated?’ asked De Colmar. 

♦No—fur from it,’ replied Satanais 
‘For when he learnt from the lips ot the 
baroness all the terrible narrative of the 
lldegardo family, he saw that if he were 
to assert his claims to the peerage and 
lands of Georgey, he must produce liis 
sister as a witness in order to es¬ 
tablish liis identity with the lost son of 
the late baron ; aud by taking this step, 
such publicity w r ould be given to the 
whole proceedings, that the lormidable 
Lord of AI tend oif could-not fail to hear 
that the Lady Emilia was still in exis¬ 
tence. The tribunal of the Bronze 
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Statue would then have instituted re¬ 
searches and discovered that Gloria was 
likewise in the land of the living, and 
the consequences might have been fa¬ 
tal in the extreme. All these matters 
were well weighed and calculated by 
the baroness and Zitzka; and as the 
latter had none of that morbid and ri¬ 
diculous ambition which aspires to titles, 
nor thnt love of luxury which craves 
the possession of great wealth, he 
cheerfully sacrificed his own personal 
aggrandizement to the peace of mind of 
his sister and the security of his niece.’ 

4 John Zitzka is a noble character !’ 
exclaimed Sir Ernest de Colmar, his 
countenance lighting up with the en¬ 
thusiastic admiration he had always 
experienced for the Taborite hero. 

4 But pray continue your narrative, for 
I see that you have still much to reveal 
to my ears.’ 

‘The relationship so singularly dis¬ 
covered between the Baroness Emilia 
and John Zitzka,’ pursued Satanais, 
4 was kept profoundly secret from the 
old domestic, on account of the neces¬ 
sity of avoiding every circumstance 
that might direct public attention to¬ 
wards the lady who was dwelling in 
such strict seclusion with her daughter. 
Zitzka went back to Prague, to resume 
the duties of the king’s household ; but 
in the course of a few weeks he re¬ 
turned to pass some days at the cottage. 
It was on this occasion that the baro¬ 
ness was seized with a sudden and most 
severe illness; and although medical 
assistance was promptly procured by 
Zitzka from the nearest town, she ra¬ 
pidly grew worse. Finding her end 
approaching, she besought Zitzka to 
fulfil the dedicatory vow which her 
late husband and herself had pledged in 
respect to Gloria; and the weeping 
brother faithfully promised that when 
his niece attained the proper ago, he 
would place her in a convent. Then, 
with her arm encircling the innocent 
girl’s neck, and with her hand locked 
in the grasp of Zitzka, the baroness in¬ 
voked heaven’s choicest blessings upon 
the heads of those who were so near 
and dear to her—and her spirit fled for¬ 
ever!’ 

The voice of Satanais, which had 
been gradually growing fainter and more 
tremulous, was now lost in sobs ; and, 
burying her countenance upon the pil¬ 
low, she wept convulsively for a few 
minutes. 

Then again, for the hundredth time, 
did the question recur to De Colmar’s 


imagination— 4 Who could she be V 
For this grief, so profoundly awakened, 
appeared to be such as a daughter would 
experience when memory renewed the 
touching scene of a mothers death¬ 
bed ; and yet Satanais had said nothing 
to induce a belief that she was in any 
way related to the deceased Baroness 
Emilia of Udegardo. Who, then, could 
she be ? 

4 You seem to feel most deeply the 
reminiscences which this narrative lias 
aroused in your mind?’ said De Col¬ 
mar, speaking in a low, gentle, and 
compassionating tone, so soon as the 
violence of the lady’s affliction had 
somewhat abated. 

4 Oh! if you knew all—if I dared 
tell you all, Ernest!’ exclaimed#Sata¬ 
nais, raising her tear-bedewed counte¬ 
nance from the pillow, and wringing 
her hands with the strong paroxysm of 
her grief. 

4 Ah ! well do I remember that upon 
a certain occasion Gloria made use of 
nearly those self-same words in a mo¬ 
ment of mental anguish,’ said the knight, 
struck by the coincidence. 4 She also 
exclaimed, under the influence of feel¬ 
ings powerfully wrung, 44 Oh! if I 
could tell you the truth—the whole truth 

at once - But, no—I am mad to think 

of it!” What, then, is this truth which 
Gloria longed to reveal, yet dared not ? 
and to what did you allude, Satanais, 
when you ere now expressed a similar 
feeling ?’ 

4 Ah! torture me not with these 
questions, Ernest, I implore you !’ cried 
Satanais. ‘But let me continue my 
narrative—that is to say,’ she added in 
a more reflective tone, 4 as much as I 
am at liberty to unfold. To resume, 
then, the thread of my history, I must 
proceed to state that immediately af¬ 
ter ray mother was consigned to the 
tomb-’ 

‘Your mother, Satanais?’ exclaimed 
De Colmar, his voice and looks denot¬ 
ing a wild and bewildered amazement. 

And the Daughter of Satan, instanta¬ 
neously starting with the air and man¬ 
ner of one who has just let slip a most 
unintentional admission, became over¬ 
whelmed with confusion. 

But at the same instant, and ere 
another word was exchanged upon the 
subject, the sounds of loud voices and 
heavy footsteps approaching outside, 
renched the ears of Do Colmar and the 
Daughter of Satan. 

4 What! are we again menaced with 
an attack by that Carthusian and his vile 


/ 
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horde V exclaimed the Austrian war¬ 
rior, starting to his feet and drawing his 
sword. 

The next moment the door was 
thrown open, and one of John Zitzka’s 
captains, followed by half-a-dozen Ta- 
borites, appeared upon the threshold. 
Behind this little band, old Bernard was 
3een supporting Linda and Beatrice, 
who were evidently laboring under a 
profound terror. 

4 What means this intrusion, my 
friends ?* demanded Sir Ernest de Col- 
mar, who, on recognising the Taborite 
-uniform, was struck with amazement at 
•so unceremonious and even apparently 
hostile a proceeding on their part. 

* There must be some mistake,’ cried 
Satnnais, to whom the countenance of 
the captain of the band was well known 
— 4 or else perhaps danger menaces us, 
and these brave men have been de¬ 
spatched to our succor,’ she added, 
starting from the couch. 

4 Lady, there is no error on our part, 
I can assure you,’ said the Taborite of¬ 
ficer, in a firm but respectful tone.— 
* We are acting in obedience to the posi¬ 
tive commands of the Captain-General, 
and you must consider yourself our 
prisoner.’ 

11—your prisoner !’ ejaculated Sata- 
uais, the blood rushing to her counte¬ 
nance, and suffusing even her neck and 
> bosom with its crimson glow, while her 
magnificent eyes flashed forth the fires 
of indignation. 

4 With sorrow, lady, do I execute or¬ 
ders which are peremptory,’ snid the 
Taborite captain, advancing towards her. 

But there is no alternative ; for John 
Zitzka, the Governor of Bohemia, has 
commanded me to make you my priso¬ 
ner, and bear you back with all possible 
expedition to Prague.’ 

4 1 will not consent to this tyranny !’ 
exclaimed Satanais, drawing herself 
proudly up to her full height. 4 Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, to you I appeal-’ 

4 Most assuredly no violence shall be 
offered to you in my presence,’ inter¬ 
rupted the knight, with a resolute air. 

* Then, soldiers, do your duty !’ cried 
the captain, and the Taborites precipi¬ 
tated themsolves into the turret-cham¬ 
ber. 

Sir Ernest de Colmar instantaneously 
rushed in front of Satanais to protect 
her ; but the place was too small to en¬ 
able him to wield his sword with any 
effect; and, while ho was engaging with 
three of the soldiers, the others rushed 


violently past him and seized upon Sa¬ 
tanais. 

With a desperate effort did she en¬ 
deavor to break from their grasp and 
draw her poniard ; but, behold ! in the 
hasty struggle the bandage fell from her 
wounded arm! 

Then a piercing shriek burst from her 
lips, a shriek which was echoed by the 
lips of both Linda and Beatrice, who, 
from their position on the roof outside, 
were watching with terrified looks all 
that was taking place within the turret 
chamber. 

At those rending sounds, the conflict 
between De Colmar and the Taborites 
suddenly censed ; and every eye was 
directed towards Satanais, who, having 
given vent to her anguish in that thril¬ 
ling note of despair, fell back insensible 
upon the couch. 

Then from the lips of De Colmar and 
the Taborites burst ejaculations of the 
wildest wonderment: for, behold! the 
flesh of that part of the arm whence 
the bandage had fallen, was white as 
snow—and it became evident in an in¬ 
stant that the dark complexion of Sata¬ 
nais was an artificial dye, and not a na¬ 
tural tint! 

4 Away with her !’ exclaimed the cap¬ 
tain, who was the first to recover from 
the astonishment produced by this 
scarcely credible discovery. 

4 No, you shall not remove her!’ 
thundered Sir Ernest de Colmar. 
4 There are mysteries regarding myself 
which she must clear up ere I consent 
to separate from her.’ 

And the knight with a giant strength 
hurled back the soldiers from the vici¬ 
nage of the couch where the Daughter 
of Satan lay stretched, deprived of all 
consciousness. 

4 One word, Sir Ernest de Colmar !* 
cried the captain. 

4 Not a syllable !’ exclaimed the Aus¬ 
trian warrior, brandishing his weapon. 
4 1 command you to retire.’ 

4 Our orders are peremptory, Sir 
knight!’ said the captain. 4 ’Tis John 
Zitzka who hath sent us-’ 

‘Then, if there be any virtue in this 
ring, I order you to depart!’ interrupt¬ 
ed De Colmar, displaying the Taborite 
chieftain’s talismanic gift. 

The soldiers instantaneously recog¬ 
nised the jewel, and shrank back in obe¬ 
dience to the authority of him who 
wore it; but the captain, taking a letter 
from the breast of his doublet, exclaim* 
od, 4 1 beseech \ r our excellency to read 
this !’ 
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Sir Ernest de Colmar seized the do¬ 
cument, rent away the silken string 
which fastened it, tore it open, and 
glanced over the contents with the ra¬ 
pidity of one who deeply felt that• he 
stood on the threshold of some astound-*" 
ing discovery. 

The letter contained but a few words, 
and these were us follow : 

u Pause ere it be too late—I conjure 
you to pause ! nor interfere with the 
commands which my emissaries must 
execute, by fair means or foul. For 
Gloria and Satanais are one and the 
same person /” 

As if a thunderbolt had stricken him, 
Sir Ernest de Colmar reeled and stag¬ 
gered beneath the force of this tremen¬ 
dous revelation ; his sword fell from one 
hand, the letter dropped from the other 

_a dizziness seized upon his brain, as 

if his senses were abandoning him, and 
he sank down without a moan on the 
pavement floor of the turret-chamber. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
altendorf castle. 

The reader has not forgotten that 
funeral procession which was on its 
way from Prague to Altendorf Castle; 
nor will he fail to recollect that when 
it halted at the inn where Ermach, the 
page, was assassinated by Gloria, Father 
Cyprian learnt all the details of that 
black deed from the lips of the landlord 
and landlady. The manner in which 
Gloria had made her escape excited in 
the priest’s mind a suspicion of the most 
extraordinary nature ; and his sagacity, 
assisted by the knowledge of some por¬ 
tions of Gloria’s earlier history, led him 
to the speedy conclusion that there was 
in reality no such being as Satanais, or 
rather that the Daughter of Glory and 
the Daughter of Satau were one and 
the same person. 

This astounding discovery, the cer¬ 
tainty of which he could not for an in¬ 
stant doubt, rendered him more than 
ever anxious to wreak his vengeance 
upon that singular being of such trans¬ 
cendent loveliness ; and, having ascer¬ 
tained from the landlord ot the way- 
side hostel that Linda and Beatrice 
were continuing their journey south¬ 
ward in company with Sir Ernest de 


»lmar, his shrewdness enabled him 
penetrate at a glance into the mean— 
y of this arrangement. In a word* 
he saw as clearly as possible that 
though Gloria might have disappeared 
on account of the hue and cry raised 
by the murder, yet that Satanais (or 
rather, the Daughter of Glory changed 
for the time into the Daughter of Sa¬ 
tan) would rejoin the knight’s party at 
some point farther along the roud. Im¬ 
patient, therefore, to make the lady hi# 
prisoner, he took with him half a dozou 
of the armed men belonging to the fu¬ 
neral procession; and taking a tempo¬ 
rary leave of the Baron of Altendorf, 
the Marquis of Schomberg, and the 
Princess Elizabetha, he hastened on i®' 
advance, accompanied by his bravos. 

Urging their horses to the utmost- 
speed, the Carthusian and his follower* 
spared not the panting animals; and 
obtaining frequent relays at certain 
way-side inns where they were weft, 
known and the landlords of which were 
secret agents of the tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue, they were enabled la- 
make immense progress in a very short 
time. At the hostel where De Col¬ 
mar’s party had spent the previous 
night,—that sume hostel where Satanais 
rejoined the knight and whence Angela 
departed so precipitately,—the Carthu¬ 
sian found that he was still upon the 
right track; und, provided with freal* 
steeds, he and his bravos continued tho 
chase as if life and death depended 
upon the issue. 

But, on the other hand, the Austria® 
knight and his party rode leisurely along, 
the grand highway ; and thus their pur¬ 
suers were gaining upon them with vm* 
almost incredible speed. By frequent 
inquiries at the way-side inns and cot¬ 
tages, the Carthusian still kept in tho 
right track; and he also gleaned the 
accurate information as to the course 
adopted by De Colmar and his compa¬ 
nions when they diverged from the 
road leading near Altendorf Castle and 
struck into the more circuitous route 
which swept past the ruins of Udegar— 
do Castle. 

On approaching those blackened and 
monldering remains of a once mighty 
stronghold, Father Cyprian observed 
three figures on the roof of the Don¬ 
jon ; and his quick eye enabled him to- 
recognise Sir Ernest de Colmar. That 
the female who was with him, and who 
likewise wore a plumed cap, must bo 
Satanais, he did not doubt; but who 
the third person was, he knew not* 
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This indeed was old Bernard, as the 
reader has doubtless perceived. 

Entering a wood, the Carthusian and 
his bravos dismounted from their horses, 
and thence they gained the ruins on 
foot, penetrating into the midst of the 
scene of dilapidation at a different point 
from that where the knight's grooms 
and the lady’s handmaidens were wait¬ 
ing at the time. '\ he result of the at¬ 
tack which was soon after made upon 
De Colmar and Satanais, is already 
known to our readers; but the explana¬ 
tions just chronicled were requisite to 
fill up a slight gap previously existing 
in our narrative. 

Baffled, defeated, and with a heart 
full of rage and bitterness, the Carthu¬ 
sian fled into the wood where the 
horses had been left, and where he 
was almost immediately joined by the 
only one of his followers who had sur¬ 
vived the conflict. Mounting their 
steeds, and abandoning the others to the 
wolves of the forest, the priest and his 
myrmidon fled with all possible speed 
in the direction of Altendorf Castle ; 
nor did they consider themselves safe 
from pursuit until they arrived within 
sight of the colossal towers and frown¬ 
ing walls of that vast fortnlice. 

It was late in the evening when the 
fugitive priest and his follower entered 
the castle. The Count of Rosenberg 
had arrived there about a couple of 
hours previously ; and, having made to 
Lord Rodolph the communication with 
which he was entrusted, the nobleman 
had taken his departure for his own 
dwelling. 

Thus, when Father Cyprian reached 
the feudal stronghold of Altendorf, he 
was rejoiced to find that Rodolph had 
already begun the necessary prepara¬ 
tions to receive the Princess Eliza- 
betha, and to welcome his father's re¬ 
turn. All these arrangements were, 
however, confined to the left wing and 
adjacent buildings of the vast strong¬ 
hold ; and the right wing was still aban¬ 
doned to its desolation, its gloom, and 
its rapidly advancing decay. Not that 
Lord Rodolph was influenced by any 
private motive in thus refraining from 
all attempts to render so large a por¬ 
tion of the establishment available for 
the use of the distinguished guests who 
were about to tuke up their abode in 
Altendorf Castle; but as the arrival of 
these guests was expected in a few 
hours—at all events some time in the 
course of the day—there was not lei¬ 
sure to make any effectual improve¬ 


ments in those suites of rooms which 
for so many years had been abandoned 
to utter neglect and the ravages of de¬ 
cay. 

But throughout the left wing and all 
the buildings connected therewith, bus¬ 
tle and activity prevailed. The ban- 
quetting-hall was adorned with bnnnors 
— the side-boards were covered with 
plate. Every bed-chamber was put 
into requisition ; and immense supplies 
of provisions were ordered in from the 
nearest farms on the Altendorf domain. 
Messengers were likewise despatched 
to every village within the boundary of 
that vast estate, to summon a suflicient 
number of vassals to form a strong gar¬ 
rison at the castle ; and masons were 
already at work in repairing the walls 
and increasing the defences of the 
stronghold. On one side Lord Ro¬ 
dolph was issuing the various orders 
necessary for the carrying out of these 
arrangements ; and, on the other hand, 
old Hubert was bustling in every direc¬ 
tion to see that the domestic prepara¬ 
tions were proceeding on a scale of 
magnificence suitable to the wealth, 
rank, and hospitality of the powerful 
Baron of Altendorf. 

Brief was the conversation which 
took place between Lord Rodolph and 
the Carthusian priest that night. The 
former was fully occupied in the man¬ 
ner already mentioned ; and the latter, 
wearied almost to death by the im¬ 
mense distance he had ridden and the 
fatigues he had endured that day, was 
glad to retire to his couch so soon as he 
had exchanged a few words with the 
young nobleman. 

In the afternoon of the following day 
the expected procession defiled across 
the draw-bridge into Altendorf Castle. 
Lord Rodolph welcomed the princess 
with the profoundest respect, and a 
guard of honor was drawn up to re¬ 
ceive her. Then, at the moment she 
alighted from her horse, the martial 
music commenced a national air, and 
to the flag-stafl on the central tower 
rose the royal standard of Bohemia. 

This was the signal for the uplifting 
of a myriad of voices upon the battle¬ 
ments ; and from roof end tower, tur¬ 
ret and wall, outworks and Donjon- 
Keep, rose the shouts of acclaim sent 
forth by the assembled vassals of Alten¬ 
dorf. 

Then the baron, who had dismounted 
from his horse, sank on one knee in the 
presence of Elizabetha, and exclaimed, 
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‘Welcome to my halls, illustrious Queen 
of Bohemia!’ 

Again and again did the shouts ascend 
from* all points, making the welkin ring; 
and now for the first time that day did 
a roseate tinge animate the pale cheeks 
of Elizabetha, and a faint smile appear 
upon her lips. In a few words, spoken 
in a low and tremulous voice, she 
thanked the Baron of Altendorf and 
his son for their courtesy; then, beck¬ 
oning her handmaidens to follow her, 
she hastened to the suite of chambers 
which had been prepared for her re¬ 
ception. 

In the evening a grand banquet took 
place in the great hall which was deco¬ 
rated for the occasion. The queen (as 
Elizabetha was now called) excused 
herself from being present on the plea 
of excessive fatigue; but the assem¬ 
blage was a brilliant one, invitations 
having been sent to all the noble tami- 
lies residing in that district. 

Upwards of two hundred guests, 
male and female, were then gathered 
around the Baron of Altendorf s hospi¬ 
table board; and the health of the new 
Queen of Bohemia was pledged in 
brimming goblets. Confusion and death 
were as fervently drunk to John Zitzka 
and his Taborite host; and thus, by the 
proceedings of this memorable day, 
was the gauntlet as resolutely thrown 
down on the side of the royalists as the 
civil war had been deliberately pro¬ 
claimed at Prague on the occasion of 
the review of the armaments of Mount 

Tabor. ... 

It was near midnight; the lamps still 
burnt brilliantly in the banquetting-hall, 
and the festivity was prolonged. Few 
of the ladies had as yet retired ; and 
the eyes of those who remained sparkled 
as lustrously as the gems which glis¬ 
tened on their hair. The ruby wine 
had circulated freely; the nobles had 
all with one accflrd given in their ad- 
hesion to the royalist rebellion; and 
the same unanimity had prevailed m 
acknowledging the Baron of Altendorf 
generalissimo of the queen’s forces. 

Nevertheless, there was one present 
•who, although he dared not ofTer any 
objections to that appointment, nor even 
suffer his features to wear an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, was deeply clia- 
erined at the slight thus passed upon 
himself. His haughty nature was of¬ 
fended— his pride was wounded—his 
ambition was disappointed. He had 
hoped that his exalted rank and his im- 
mense wealth, both superior to the Loid 


of Altendorf, would have been taken 
into consideration—the more especially 
as he was chosen president of the coun¬ 
cil of nobles that assembled a few weeks 
previously at Prague, and whose delibe¬ 
rations were so abruptly cut short by 
the expeditious as well as the resolute 
measures adopted on that occasion by 
the captain-general of the Tuborites. 

The reader, therefore, has already 
comprehended that the dissatisfied no¬ 
bleman was none other than the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg; and while the nu¬ 
merous guests present at the banquet 
were congratulating the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf on the unanimity which to all ap¬ 
pearance prevailed in recognising him 
as the most fit and proper chieftain to 
conduct the mighty undertaking resolv- 
ved upon, the demon of discontent, baf¬ 
fled rivalry, and jealous hatred, was 
already torturing the heart of the Mar¬ 
quis. But he composed his countenance 
and veiled his feelings with a strong ef¬ 
fort ; nay, more, he even forced his lips 
to frame words of compliment amongst 
the rest, and no one suspected his sin¬ 
cerity. . , 

It was near midnight, we said ; and 
still the feast was prolonged. And it 
was at a moment when the enthusiasm 
was at its height, when the wine was 
circulating with a more than usual rapi¬ 
dity, when the eyes of the ladies shone 
like stars, and the cheeks of the nobles 
were flushed with the juice of the grape 
—and when, too, the music had just 
ceased a stirring air of martial fervor— 
it was at this moment, we suy, that one 
of the peers arose and waved his hand 
to enjoin silence. 

Then, in a strain of burning elo¬ 
quence, the speaker expatiated upon 
the position of her whom they had all 
that day acknowledged as their queen ; 
an orphan, without relatives to advise 
or succor her, and with no dear or va¬ 
lued friends of her own sex, to become 
her confidants. The noble orator rep¬ 
resented her as standing more isolated 
in the world than the meanest of her 
subjects, although she was surrounded 
by thousands ready to die for her; and 
he drew a pathetic picture of the hap¬ 
less lot of a youthful queen unsupported 
by loving relatives, possessed of no 
friends familiarized to her by long ac¬ 
quaintance, and compelled to unbosom 
all her little secret thoughts, her hopes, 
and her fears, to strangers, or else keep 
them pent up in her own breast. The 
speaker then dexterously touched upon 
the valor, loyalty, and patriotism, exhi- 
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bited by the Baron of Altendorf in mak¬ 
ing his castle the head quarters of the 
rising against the Taborites; and from 
that topic he slipped back to his obser¬ 
vations on the queen’s lonely position, 
following up his remarks with an opi¬ 
nion that her own happiness and the 
public welfare would be best ensured by 
her immediate union with the scion of 
some noble family. Such an alliance, 
the speaker declared in conclusion, 
would give satisfaction to the Bohemian 
aristocracy, inasmuch as a king would 
thus be raised up from their body; the 
people would approve of the measure, 
as a guarantee against those court in¬ 
trigues, innovations, and changes, which 
invariably followed in the train of a 
foreign prince-consort; and the eleva¬ 
tion of a Bohemian to the throne-matri¬ 
monial would annihilate all pretexts for 
the intervention of neighboring states. 

This speech was welcomed with 
thunders of applause on the part of the 
nobles present; while the ladies testi¬ 
fied their satisfaction by the waving of 
gloves and handkerchiefs. 

Then—quickly as the idea itself cir¬ 
culated throughout the hall—did the 
name of Lord Rodolph begin to fly from 
tongue to tongue, until all those voices 
combined and swelled into a grand and 
enthusiastic chorus, proclaiming the 
Baron of AltendorPs son as the fitting 
and favorite candidate for the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth! 

But. though the Marquis of Schomberg 
joined in the general cry, and forced his 
lips to wreathe themselves into smiles, 
yet this new phase in the proceedings 
of the night was adding gall to the 
wormwood which already filled his soul 
with bitterness, and pouring molten lead 
upon flesh already seared with red-hot 
iron. 

Lord Rodolph rose to express his gra¬ 
titude for the honor and the kindness 
shown him by his father’s guests. His 
cheeks were flushed and his eyes glow¬ 
ed with joy, and pride, and triumph ; 
and he spoke well, long, and fervidly.— 
When he ceased, the spacious hall rang 
again and again with enthusiastic shouts, 
and the goblets were filled and emptied 
in honor of his name. It was a sort of 
delirium that prevailed in that banquet- 
ting-room—a fever of the blood and an 
exaltation of the brain, engendered by 
strong political feeling, fostered bj r the 
consciousness that grand, serious, and 
irrecoverable steps had been that day 
taken, and enhanced by the bacchanalian 
beverage which crowned the cups.— 


lightning appeared to run in the veins 
and to flash forth from the eyes, and 
men and women alike abandoned them¬ 
selves to the full flow of those spirits so 
unnaturally excited. 

To the Marquis of Schomberg it be¬ 
came apparent, painfully apparent, that 
the aristocracy of Bohemia would cheer¬ 
fully hail the union of the queen with 
the young Lord Rodolph; and that, 
should the royalist cause succeed in 
the long run against the Taborite domi¬ 
nion, the name of Altendorf would be 
paramount in the country. 

It was past midnight when the guests 
rose from the table and dispersed to 
seek their respective chambers. The 
lamps were then extinguished in the 
banquetting-hall, the servants, wearied 
with the bustle of the day, retired to 
rest, the sentinels were relieved along 
the walls, and comparative silence pre¬ 
vailed throughout the immense feudal 
fortalice. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE PRIEST AND THE BARON. 

Father Cyprian was present at the 
early stage of the grand festival; but 
he had retired some hours before the 
proposition was made respecting an al- 
iance between Lord Rodolph and Queen 
Elizabetha. 

Early on the following morning he 
issued forth from his own chamber; 
and, encountering Hubert in one of the 
corridors, he bade him repair to the 
Baron of AltendorPs apartment and as¬ 
certain whether his lordship could grant 
him an immediate interview. The old 
steward proceeded to execute this com¬ 
mission ; and, in a few minutes, he re¬ 
turned to conduct the priest to the ba¬ 
ron’s apartment. 

‘ Good morrow, holy father,’ said the 
nobleman, who had not quitted his 
couch. 4 You have risen betimes, me- 
seems ; but then you remained not so 
ong at the board as the rest of us. And 
now, what business of importance has 
brought thee thus early to my chamber? 
No evil tidings, I hope?’ 

4 No, my lord,’ replied the priest.— 

4 But 1 was anxious to say a few words 
to your lordship in private,' he continu¬ 
ed, looking in a significant manner to¬ 
wards the old steward, who was linger¬ 
ing in the chamber. 

4 If it be aught that Hubert may not 
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hear, he will retire,’ said the baron.— 

« But you know, good father, that there 
are few secrets of ours with which he 
is unacquainted,—and that he has been 
the sworn custodian of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue for upwards of five and twenty 
years.* 

4 1 am fully aware of all Hubert’s 
eminent services and ot the implicit 
confidence which may be put in him,’ 
answered the priest. ‘Nay, more,—I 
would trust my very life to his keeping. 
But as I would fain converse with your 
lordship on family matters-’ 

4 Be it so,* exclaimed the baron.— 

4 Hubert, you may retire.’ 

The old steward bowed and quitted 
the apartment; but, instead of hasten¬ 
ing away from its vicinage, he passed 
into an adjoining chamber, or small 
cabinet, which was separated only by a 
wainscotting from the baron’s room. 
He was, therefore, enabled to overhear 
the greater portion of the dialogue 
which now ensued between his master 
and the Carthusian. 

‘Now that we are alone together,’ 
said the baron, 4 your reverence may 
speak fearlessly.’ 

4 1 sought your lordship thus early,* 
observed the priest, 1 because I was 
fearful that the various avocations which 
the number of your guests and the pre¬ 
paratives for the war will necessarily 
entail upon you, might preclude the 
possibility of our finding an opportunity 
for private conference when once the 
bustle and business of the day shall have 
begun.’ 

4 1 presume, then, that you wish to 
give me some details of that expedition 
which you undertook the day before 
yesterday, and the failure of which you 
took occasion to intimate to me in a 
word last night V said the baron, inter¬ 
rogatively. 

4 No, 1 did not intend to trouble your 
lordship with a long narrative on that 
head,’ responded the priest. ‘Suffice 
it to say that my purpose was defeated 
by the sudden appearance of that same 
person who rescued your lordship, the 
Marquis of Schomberg, and the Count 
of Rosenberg from the Castle of Prague.’ 

4 And five of our gallant fellows were 
lost—was it not so ?’ demanded the ba- 
ron. 

4 Alas \ such was the case,’ replied 
the Carthusian. ‘The Austrian and 
your liberator in the bright armor 
fought like demons,—and the result is 
known to you.’ 

‘The liberator of myself and fellow- 


prisoners was a certain Angelo Wildon 

_was he not?’ said the baron. 4 And 

now I remember that you promised to 
make some communication relative to 
this youth. Is it for such a purpose 
that you have sought me now V 

4 Partially,’ answered the Carthusian. 

4 Learn, then, that the being who ef¬ 
fected your liberation from the Castle 
of Prague and who fights with all the 
prowess of a man, is a woman, a lovely 
young woman-’ 

4 A woman !* exclaimed the baron, 
starting up in his couch with amaze¬ 
ment. 4 Impossible ! And yet—now 
that I recollect—the countenance which 
that bright vizor revealed, when raised, 
was of a delicate complexion and femi¬ 
nine cast-’ 

4 It is as I have told your lordship/ 
interrupted the priest. 4 That being is 
a woman, a beauteous woman; and, 
for aught I know, a virtuous one too. 
But what is more important than all, is 
that your son has conceived a violent 
passion for her.’ 

4 Rodolph in love with my liberatrix!’ 
ejaculated the baron. ‘Then he knows 
her ? he sent her to deliver me from 
captivity ? he was at the bottom of it 
all V 

4 Nothing of the kind, my lord,’ said 
Father Cyprian coolly. 4 Angela Wil¬ 
don is the adopted daughter of Lord 
Rosenberg’s principal forest-keeper; 
and your son, having seen her, fell des¬ 
perately in love with her. On one oc¬ 
casion he endeavored to carry her off r 
when she was rescued by the Austrian, 
who was on his way hither at the time. 
Hence the hostility which Lord Ro¬ 
dolph conceived lor that personage,— 
hence also the vindictive letter which 
he wrote to you concerning him. Sub¬ 
sequently, your son succeeded in get¬ 
ting Angela into his power; and for 
some days she was a prisoner in the 
State Chamber.* 

4 In the State Chamber!’ repeated the 
baron, his countenance becoming livid 
with indignation. • Oh ! if Roaolph 
dared to do this, and if Hubert permit¬ 
ted him-’ 

4 Tranquillise yourself, my lord,’ said 
the priest. ‘Remember that your son 
knows nothing respecting the tribunal 
of the Bronze Statue—that he is as far 
from suspecting the existence of the 
dread engine of punishment in the sub¬ 
terraneans of your castle, as he is un¬ 
aware of what is passing at this mo¬ 
ment a thousand miles off; and that if 
he choose to gratify a whim or caprice 
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by placing the maiden in the State 
Chamber, it was impossible for Hubert 
to gainsay him/ 

‘ True,’ observed the baron in a mus¬ 
ing tone. ‘ You are aware that I have 
ever entertained a firm and unchange¬ 
able resolution never to allovv my son— 
my only son—to be initiated into the ter- | 
rible mysteries of the Bronze Statue. 
No, sooner would 1 slay him with my 
own hand,’ cried the Lord of Altendorf, 
becoming fearfully excited. ‘ And yet 
it is from no disrespect towards the tri¬ 
bunal itself-’ 

4 My lord, I am acquainted with the 
reason,’ said the priest; 4 do not—do 
not, I implore you, give way to remi¬ 
niscences of so appalling a description. 
Your motive for keeping Rodolphin ut¬ 
ter ignorance of all the mysteries of our 
tribunal, so that he may never have ac¬ 
cess to the registers-’ 

4 And never know whose name is in¬ 
cluded amongst the victims chronicled 
in those registers,’ added the baron, a 
•cloud of portentous darkuess over¬ 
spreading his countenance. 4 No, such 
knowledge would embitter his existence 
—haunt him like a ghost—pursue him 
like c, night-mare-’ 

4 Calm yourself, I implore you, my 
lord,’ exclaimed the priest. ‘ The past 
•cunnot be recalled-’ 

4 Nor should it be, even if I were able 
to live my life over again !’ said the ba¬ 
ron, in a stern and even ferocious tone. 

4 No, it was guilt deservedly punished : 
<leep, damning guilt! and I have no pity 
for her who paid the penalty of her 
crimes. But he must never know it— 
he —my son—must never be led to sus¬ 
pect-’ 

4 Enough, my lord—enough upon that 
point P cried the Carthusian, in a tone 
of earnest entreaty. 4 We were talking 
-of Lord Rodolph's love for that humble 
forest maiden, Angela Wildon-’ 

4 And he dares to love a peasant girl 
with suchastrong affection?’ exclaimed 
the baron. 4 But surely he would not 
make her his wife ? surely he would 
not forget how pure is the blood which 
flows in his veins, and consent to min¬ 
gle it with that plebeian puddle V 

4 At the time when Angela Wildon 
was his prisoner, he would have laid his 
rank, his name, his future prospects, 
and every thing he possessed or was 
heir to, at her feet,’ replied Father Cy¬ 
prian. 4 How far his sentiments may 
have been changed by the brilliant al¬ 
liance now opened to his contemplation, 
remains to be seen. For three days, at 


all events, was she a captive in this cas¬ 
tle. It was on that occasion when I 
journeyed hither from Prague to com¬ 
municate certain instruction to your son 
relative to the defence of the castle, in 
case the Taborites should make a diver¬ 
sion against it, while the Council was 
sitting in the metropolis. I then saw 
Angela here, at the very moment when 
she was brought in u prisoner. It ap¬ 
pears that she subsequently escaped in 
a most unaccountable manner ; but Lord 
Rodolpli firmly believes that old Hu¬ 
bert, taking compassion upon her, set 
her free. This much he told me last 
evening, during a brief discourse which 
I had with his lordship.’ 

4 Or was it not more probable that 
she discovered one of the secret ave¬ 
nues conducting to the subterraneans V 
askod the Baron. 

4 1 know not what opinion to form 
upon that head,’ replied the priest.— 
4 At all events she escaped—she fled— 
and the next time I fell in with her was 
at a village inn a few miles from Prague. 
To be brief, I endeavored to render her 
an inmate of the White Mansion, well 
knowing that your lordship would be 
pleased to find, on learning this love 
which your son has conceived for her, 
that a barrier had been raised up be¬ 
tween him and her. But in that at¬ 
tempt I failed ; and the third time I en¬ 
countered her was when she accompa¬ 
nied your lordship, the Marquis of 
Schomberg, and the Count of Rosen¬ 
berg to the White Mansion, on the 
night of your liberation from the Castle 
of Prague.’ 

4 But what motive could she possibly 
have had in effecting our escape ?’ de¬ 
manded the baron. 

‘None that I can comprehend, unless 
it were devotion to the Count of Rosen¬ 
berg, her adopted parents’ master,’ said 
the priest; 4 and thus, in liberating one, 
she found it equally easy to accomplish 
the emancipation of all three.’ 

4 A female—a delicate female, young 
and beautiful, would scarcely be swayed 
by motives so thoroughly disinterested,’ 
said the baron, in a musing tone. ‘But 
are you sure that she does not love Lord 
Rodolpli in return ?’ 

4 He would have made her his wife, 
in defiance of even your lordship’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and she fled from him,’ an¬ 
swered the priest. 4 Was this love on 
her part ? Judge for yourself.’ 

4 She assuredly does not love him, 
then,’ remarked the baron. 

*No—and in my opinion she loves 
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the Austrian/ continued the Carthusi¬ 
an ; 4 for she delivered him from the 
sworn servitors at the White Mansion 

she travelled in his society a consid¬ 
erable portion of the way from Prague 
—and she suddenly re-appeared again 
the day before yesterday to rescue him 
and Sister Marietta from my clutches. 
Is there not devotion—a woman’s devo¬ 
tion in all this ?’ 

4 Yes,’ replied the baron. ‘And you 
tell me that she is again in this neigh¬ 
borhood V 

4 She was amongst the ruins of Ude- 
gardo the day before yesterday,’ re¬ 
sponded the Carthusian, 4 and it is most 
probable that she was on her way home¬ 
ward at the time.’ 

* But is it not likely that she will ac¬ 
company the Austrian, whose life she 
has thus saved ?’ inquired the baron. 

* And will he not make her his mistress? 
since we know that it is altogether im¬ 
probable she can become his wife.’ 

* No—the Austrian is an honorable 
man,’ returned the Carthusian, with an 
ironical sneer. * He would not treat 
Angela ungenerously, even if her own 
virtue were somewhat of the easiest— 
which I do not apprehend it to be. 
Therefore, all things duly considered, 
it amounts to a certainty that the maid¬ 
en will part company with him and re¬ 
turn to her forest-home. Indeed, she 
is most probably there already.’ 

* And what would your reverence 
have me infer from all this ?’ asked the 
baron. 

4 That Lord Rodolph may fall in 
with her again—that her beauty may 
revive the fury of his passion—and that 
he may prefer a simple barony with the 
chosen of his heart, to the throne of 
Bohemia with one whom he perhaps 
cannot love.’ 

, Admirably reasoned,’ said the ba¬ 
ron. 4 1 did not fail to perceive the 
spirit of Father Cyprian in the speech 
of the nobleman who pleaded so touch¬ 
ingly in favor of a husband for her ma¬ 
jesty last night.’ 

4 It was indeed at my suggestion that 
the speech was made,* observed the 
holy father. 4 Perceiving the enthusi¬ 
asm which prevailed in your lordship's 
favor, and how completely the assem¬ 
bled nobles looked up to you as the 
head and chief of this movement, I 
was suddenly inspired with an idea that 
it would be a marvellously fine stroke of 
policy to take advantage of that excite¬ 
ment. The thought struck me all in a 
moment: ’twas as a spark flashing from 


a flint when the iron heel comes in con¬ 
tact with it, and which tiny scintillation 
may fin a vast train of gunpowder in 
an instant. I whispered to the noble¬ 
man who sate next to mo, and who was 
already heated with wine ; and I saw 
that he caught up the idea with a 
greediness showing how proud he 
should be to take the initiative in the 
plan. Having thus paved the way, I 
retired, confident as to the result. And 
now, baron, are you displeased with 
me ?’ 

4 On the contrary, I owe you a deep 
debt of gratitude, my dear friend,’ ex¬ 
claimed the Lord of Altendorf. 4 Once 
let my son be King of Bohemia, with 
myself Generalissimo of the Forces 
and Prime Minister into the bargain,— 
and your reverence may then boldly and 
openly aspire to the Popedom.’ 

4 Yes, with such influence to support 
my pretensions; and those pretensions 
previously authorised by the Archiepis- 
copal Piimacy of Bohemia,’ said the 
ambitious priest, in a tone of triumph. 

4 This arrangement will prove a more 
politic and advantageous one than our 
original idea of marrying the Princess 
to the Duke of Austria.’ 

4 In all respects save one , my good 
friend,’ observed the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf,’ fixing his eyes with a mys¬ 
terious significaucy upon the priest,— 
4 and that reason, which you can full 
well divine, alone makes me hesitate. 
For I experience a species of compunc¬ 
tion, a kind of remorse, when I con¬ 
template the idea of suffering my son 
to take to his bosom and to his bed a 
woman who has been the mistress of 
another; and all queen though she now 
be-’ 

4 Lord Rodolph will scarcely entertain 
a suspicion relative to the chastity of 
his wife,’ interrupted Father Cyprian, 
impatiently. 4 But if such sentimental 
considerations as these are to stand in 
the way of your lordship’s ambition, 
better were it to cast to the winds all 
our grand schemes and projects at 
once.’ 

And rising angrily from his seat, the 
Carthusian began to pace the room with 
rapid and uneven steps. 

4 Nay, yield not to wrathful feelings, 
holy father,’ said the baron. 4 You will 
admit with me that the matter to which 
I alluded is a calamity, a great calamity 
—but, as your words implied, it must 
not be allowed to stand in the way of 
our ambition. No, I am not the man 
to hesitate at such trifles. Rodolph 
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shall become the queen’s husband ; and 
the sooner the ceremony is performed, 
the better. The assembled nobles and 
their ladies are all hot upon it at pre¬ 
sent ; and we will have the nuptial 
noose tied ere they have leisure for re¬ 
flection. Besides, since this Angela 
Wildon is again in the neighborhood 
» 

‘ Wherefore should not the marriage 
take place to-morrow evening ?’ de¬ 
manded the priest, stopping abruptly 
short in his hurried walk and fixing his 
eyes upon the baron. 

‘So soon? so speedily?’ exclaimed 
the latter. ‘How is it possible that 
her majesty can be sufficiently prepar¬ 
ed-’ 

‘Leave all that to me,’ interrupted 
the Carthusian. ‘ Is she not a mere 
puppet in my hands ? and was it not 
to render her a thus obedient automa¬ 
ton, that I reduced her to what she is ? 
Give your consent to the celebration of 
the marriage to-morrow evening, issue 
your commands for the necessary festi¬ 
vities, nnd I will guarantee that her ma¬ 
jesty shall appear at the proper mo¬ 
ment before the altar. The Bohemians 
will then have confidence in this warlike 
movement which we are initiating; 
they will perceive that her majesty has 
allied herself to one of the most power¬ 
ful families in the country; and, what 
is more,’ added the priest, his voice 
sinking to a solemn whisper, ‘ all the 
adherents of the Bronze Statue will be 
incited to activity in the royal cause.’ 

‘Your arguments are irresistible, 
holy father,’ said the baron, ‘ and every 
thing shall be done in pursuance of 
your advice. Such being our resolve, 
it is unnecessary to take any steps to re¬ 
move Angela Wildon from the vicinage 
of Altendorf.’ 

* Quite unnecessary,’ responded the 
priest. ‘ But if your lordship had not 
yielded to my counsel respecting this 
early celebration of the marriage, it 
would have been expedient to take 
some steps with regard to the beauty of 
the forest. And now, my lord, we un¬ 
derstand each other; and our confer¬ 
ence is at an end.’ 

‘ One word !’ exclaimed the baron.— 
, Think you that Lord Rosenberg will 
be pleased with the matrimonial ar¬ 
rangement ? He was not of our party 
last night, inasmuch as he is doubtless 
busily employed in placing his own for- 
talice in a condition of defence. But 
he is too useful as well a9 too powerful 
for us to offend-’ 


‘He will not be offended,’ said the 
priest, calmly. ‘ Had he a son of his 
own to put forward as a candidate for 
the queen’s hand, it were different.— 
Besides, having escaped from the cus¬ 
tody of Zitzka, he is seriously compro¬ 
mised and cannot retrace his way. No, 
it is not the nmbition of the Count of 
Rosenberg that we shall have to dread, 
—but if there be amongst us an indivi¬ 
dual on whom we must keep a sharp 
eye-’ 

* Ah ! do your suspicions fall else¬ 
where ?* exclaimed the baron. 

‘Yes, upon the Marquis of Scliom- 
berg,’ replied the priest. 

‘ Have you any reason for thus allud¬ 
ing to him ?’ demanded the baron. 

‘ As yet I have no positive grounds 
of suspicion,’ responded the Carthusian 
—* but I know him well—understand 
him thoroughly—and therefore doubt 
him. Your lordship’s appointment to 
the chief command of the royalist for¬ 
ces is unquestionably galling to the am¬ 
bition of the marquis.’ 

* But he congratulated me as warmly 
as the rest,’ observed the baron. 

‘Nevertheless,! shall keep a strict 
watch upon his lordship,’ returned the 
priest. 

And, with these words, he quitted the 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards, old Hu¬ 
bert emerged from his place of conceal¬ 
ment; and, descending to the lower re¬ 
gions of the spacious edifice, he entered 
the subterraneans by one of the secret 
means of communication with those 
places of mystery and terror. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

THE GUARANTEE. 

The intelligence speedily circulated 
like wild-fire throughout the castle, that 
the marriage of the queen and Lord 
Rodolph was to take place on the fol¬ 
lowing evening; and the most exten¬ 
sive preparations werer set on foot in 
order that the nuptials might be cele¬ 
brated with fitting pomp and splendor. 
It was understood that the Carthusian 
priest had been appointed by the baron 
to communicate the wishes of her faith¬ 
ful nobles and adherents to her majesty; 
and rumor likewise declared that the 
young queen had assented to a proposal 
which policy had recommended, and 
against which her own inclinations ex- 
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hibited no repugnance. Nevertheless, 
Elizabetha remained secluded in her 
own chamber, and pleaded the continu¬ 
ance of fatigue as an apology for not 
joining the festive party in the evening 
at the banquetting-table. 

The day was spent by the nobles and 
ladies in hunting and hawking in the 
forest; and by the baron and Lord Ro- 
dolph in superintending the sumptuous 
arrangements which were in progress 
for the nuptials, as well as the warlike 
preparations that were necessary for the 
coming strife. The castle therefore 
presented a scene of gaiety, animation, 
and bustle, such as its walls had not 
witnessed for many a year; and the 
occasional voice of military command, as 
well as the peal of merry laughter, 
aroused those echoes which long had 
slumbered in the remote nooks and cor¬ 
ners of the spacious edifice. 

Here pipes of wine were rolled 
through the court-yard, under the su¬ 
perintendence of the burly butler; there 
cannon were dragged along the ramparts 
beneath the inspection of a military 
chieftain. Now the drawbridge groan¬ 
ed under the ponderous wagon laden 
with provisions; nowit vibrated beneath 
tho wheels of the gun-carriage and the 
ammunition-cart. Troops of well arm 
ed vassals flocked in from all directions; 
stout farmers and pretty dairy-maidens 
came with their provender; and fresh 
arrivals of royalist nobles, followed by 
numerous retinues, were reported to 
the baron from time to time through¬ 
out the day. 

When evening came, the banquet- 
ting hall was thronged with a brilliant 
company ; and the guests had just taken 
their places at the board, when one of 
the numerous valets in attendance an¬ 
nounced the Baroness Hamelen. 

Her ladyship, who had only just ar¬ 
rived in time to make tho necessary 
change in her toilette ere the deep- 
toned bell of the castle proclaimed the 
signal for the festival, was cordially 
greeted by the Baron of Altendorf, the 
Carthusian, and the Marquis of Schotn- 
berg; and Lord Rodolph was presented 
to her in due form. To many of the 
guests she was known personally, and 
to all by name ; few were acquainted 
with her real character, aud these were 
members of the vast fraternity of the 
Bronze Statue ; to the greater portion, 
therefore, she appeared only in the 
light of a woman as remarkable for her 
boundless charity as she was celebrated 


for her beauty, her fascinating manners, 
and her accomplishments. 

• * What incident has afforded us the 
unlooked-for pleasure of your ladyship’s 
presence ?’ asked the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf, when he had placed the Baroness 
Hamelen on his right hand, the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg occupying the chair 
immediately next to her. 

4 The terrible Zitzka has threatened 
to place a Taborite garrison in my man¬ 
sion and my castle,’ was the response ; 

4 and not choosing to trust myself among 
his lawless hordes, I deemed it prudent 
to fly secretly and obtain an asylum be¬ 
neath your lordship’s hospitable ioof.’ 

4 And most cordially welcome is your 
ladyship,’ said the baron. 4 But what, 
then, has become of all the pensioners 
whom your ladyship’s bounty maintains 
in your two establishments ?’ 

4 Alas ! I was compelled to leave them 
there,’ replied the baroness. 4 But no 
harm will befall them ; inasmuch as I 
myself am alone suspected by the Ta- 
borites of being in any way associated 
with the leaders of the royalist party/ 

4 And there will be no brighter orna¬ 
ment about the court of her majesty 
than your ladyship,* said the baron. 

4 Judging by the enthusiasm with which 
the aristocracy of the southern districts 
of Bohemia have proclaimed their ad¬ 
hesion to the royal cause, we shall soon 
be in a condition to assume the offen¬ 
sive, instead of acting merely upon the 
defensive.* 

4 1 have already learnt that your lord- 
ship has been invested with the chief 
command of the queen’s army,’ said 
the Baroness Hamelen; 4 and I con¬ 
gratulate your lordship and the friends 
of the cause generally upon that nomi¬ 
nation. I have likewise heard that her 
majesty has been pleased to accept the 
suit of your lordship’s son; and upon 
that event I likewise offer my felicita¬ 
tions.* 

Tho baron and Lord Rodolph made 
suitable acknowledgments for these 
complimentary expressions; but the 
Marquis of Schomberg could not for an 
instant repel the cloud which gathered 
over his countenance as he listened to 
the language addressed by his mistress 
to ono whom he now regarded ns a suc¬ 
cessful rival. The keen eyes of Father 
Cyprian were fixed upon him ; and in 
the transitory expression which thus 
swept over the features of the marquis, 
tho wily monk read the confirmation of 
all his previously-conceived suspicions. 

The banquet continued with as much 
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joyousness and fervor as on the pre¬ 
ceding evening; but the ladies, ex¬ 
hausted with the amusements of the 
day, retired at an earlier hour. The 
Baroness Hamelen was one of the first 
thus to withdraw ; and immediately af¬ 
ter she quitted the hall, the Carthusian 
priest followed her. 

Overtaking the baroness in one of the 
corridors leading to the sleeping apart¬ 
ments, the monk inquired whether she 
had stated the real cause of her preci¬ 
pitate flight from Prague, or whether 
there were any other reason which she 
did not choose to proclaim in the pre¬ 
sence of the assembled guests. But 
the lady reassured him on that head, 
adding, however that the Taborites were 
making immense and rapid preparations 
for the war which John Zitzka had of 
his own accord first declared against the 
Bohemian aristocracy. 

* Having journeyed with a speed 
which has well nigh exhausted me,’ 
said the baroness, 1 1 must at once court 
the repose that T so deeply need; but 
to-morrow, holy father, we shall find 
an opportunity of conversing together 
upon the various matters which regard 
our projects and our position.’ 

‘Yes—for 1 have many and strange 
things to relate to your ladyship,’ ob¬ 
served the Carthusian ; ‘ especially con¬ 
cerning Sister Marietta.’ 

‘ To-morrow, then,’ said the baroness, 
* we wLl have a long conference to¬ 
gether.’ 

Thus speaking, the noble parted from 
the priest and hurried through the pas¬ 
sage towards the chamber prepared for 
her accommodation. 

As she thus sped along the corridor, 
she felt in the bosom of her dress to 
assure herself that a certain document 
was safe ; but, having convinced herself 
that it was, she did not notice that in 
withdrawing her hand the valued and 
important paper fell upon the floor. 

Another instant, and she was in her 
chamber, where, overcome with weari 
ness, she hastily laid aside her garments 
and sought her couch. Nor did she 
perceive that she had lost the document 
concerning which she had proved so 
anxious a few minutes before. 

But the Carthusian, who had lingered 
in the passage in a mood of momentary 
thoughtfulness, beheld the paper upon 
the floor; and, picking it up, he pro¬ 
ceeded to his own apartment to ex¬ 
amine its contents. 

Then, to his unbounded amazement, 
he perused the following words :— 


“ Memorandum of Guarantee to her 
ladyship the Baroness Hamelen, in re¬ 
cognition of her promise and spontane¬ 
ous undertaking to deliver the Princess 
Elizabetha and her treasures into my 
hands : the annexed conditions to hold 
only in the event of such promise and 
undertaking being duly fulfilled by the 
Baroness Hamelen. 

1. To abstain from placing any garri¬ 
son in Hamelen Castle. 

2. To confirm her ladyship in the 
possession of her houses, domains, and 
estates, under any circumstances that 
may arise. 

3. To accord her ladyship a full and 
complete pardon for all the intrigues, 
machinations, orschemes she may have 
been heretofore engaged in. 

4. To extend the conditions of the 
third article to a certain nobleman whom 
she may name hereafter. 

“ JOHN ZITZKA.” 

A diabolical expression of counte¬ 
nance distorted the features of the Car¬ 
thusian as he read this damning proof 
of the lady’s treachery. 

An entirely new light was now sud¬ 
denly thrown upon the motives of her 
visit to Altendorf Castle ; and the priest 
had no difficulty in comprehending that 
she purposed to make the Marquis of 
Schomberg the accomplice of her de¬ 
signs, and the partaker of the amnesty 
which she had secured for herself. Yes* 
it was for the behoof of this nobleman 
that the fourth article of the guarantee 
was specially framed; and when the 
Carthusian recollected his suspicions 
with regard to the marquis, and the 
confirmation they had received at the 
banquetting-table, he entertained no 
doubt that his lordship would gladly fall 
into the views of his paramour. 

Without losing many minutes in me¬ 
ditation upon this important discovery, 
the priest at once sent a message by a 
page soliciting a brief and private inter¬ 
view with the Baron of Altendorf. This 
nobleman accordingly hastened to the 
Carthusian’s chamber; and he was 
thunderstruck upon perusing the docu¬ 
ment which the priest instaneously put 
into his hand. 

* Had I not received this proof of the 
vile woman’s perfidy, I should not have 
put faith in any one who might have 
asserted it,’ said the baron, at length 
recovering from the consternation of 
surprise into which he had been thrown. 
‘ But what is to be done ? She evident¬ 
ly relies upon her influence over the 
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handmaidens in attendance on Eliza¬ 
beths, and likewise on the devotion of 
a large number of the servitors of the 
Bronze Statue. By their connivance 
and aid she could indeed accomplish her 
perfidious designs ; and the royal cause 
would be lost beyond redemption. What 
can we do, holy father ? what plan do 
you suggest?* 

4 There is but one course to adopt,* 
said the priest, in a gloomy tone. 

4 And that course ?’ demanded the 
baron, looking into the depths of the 
Carthusian’s eyes to read the response 
which he expected to his question. 

4 The Bronze Statue and the Vir¬ 
gin’s Kiss,’ was the appallingly signifi¬ 
cant reply. 

The baron started, although he had 
expected the answer. 

4 There is no alternative,’ continued 
the Carthusian, in the same moody 
voice and manner. 4 That woman has 
sold us to Zitzka, and must be punished. 
We must either do this, or ullow her 
to continue her machinations while we 
compass to defeat them. It then be¬ 
comes a struggle of artifice against arti¬ 
fice ; and in the chapter of accidents 
we might be defeated. What mercy 
would then be shown to us V 

4 None,’ answered the baron. 4 Yes, 
she must die. But how came that do¬ 
cument in your possesssion ?’ 

‘She dropped it accidentally as she 
was proceeding to her chamber,’ replied 
the priest; 4 and I picked it up.’ 

4 Perhaps she has already missed it?’ 
exclaimed the baron, 4 In this case she 
may become alarmed and secretly leave 
the castle.’ 

4 *Tis^ for you to give orders that no 
one shall issue forth without the pass¬ 
word,’ interrupted the Carthusian.— 
4 See that the banquet be over by mid¬ 
night, and ere the clock strikes one the 
three executioners shall repair to the 
chamber of the baroness, to convey her 
thence to the hall of the Bronze Statue.’ 

4 Be it as you say,’ observed the ba¬ 
ron. 4 And the Marquis of Schomberg 
» 

4 1 shall keep a watch upon the corri¬ 
dor leading to the apartment of the ba¬ 
roness,’ said the priest. 4 As yet I am 
certain that she has had no opportunity 
of making any private communication 
to the marquis ; and he is therefore ig¬ 
norant of her perfidious compact with 
Zitzka, and the share she intends his 
lordship to take in the transaction. If 
he continues thus ignorant, he may live. 
But should he seek her apartment--’ 


4 ’Tis scarcely possible that he knows 
where it is situated,’ interrupted the 
baron ; 4 seeing that they had no oppor¬ 
tunity of conversing together in a pri¬ 
vate manner at the banquet.’ 

4 Oh ! an artful woman finds an op 
portunity for so hasty and brief a whis¬ 
per as was alone required for such an 
intimation,’ returned the priest. 4 Tf, 
then, as I was saying, the marquis 
should seek the chnmber of the baro¬ 
ness this night, and remain with her in 
conversation,—should ho, in a word, be¬ 
come acquainted with the projects of 
that treacherous creature ,—then he also 
must perish! For in the present state 
of his discontented mind, it would be 
sufficient for him to know that there 
does exist a means of treating with Zitz¬ 
ka. and saving himself b} r the sacrifice 
of his friends, in order to induce him to 
enter into negotiations with the Tnbo- 
rite General. Therefore, as I before 
observed, if the marquis should have any 
communication with the baroness this, 
night, he must undergo the same fate. 
’Tis now half-past ten,’ added the priest,, 
glancing at a water-clock which stood 
upon a shelf in the apartment; 4 at one 
your lordship will meet me here again, 
attended by the three executioners.’ 

The baron spoke an assent, and has¬ 
tily quitted the priest’s chamber. 

The Carthusian then proceeded to 
the corridor whence the apartment of 
the Baroness Hamelen opened ; and, 
concealing himself in a secluded nook, 
he anxiously watched the door of her 
room. 

In about half an hour the faint light 
shed by a lamp suspended to the ceiling 
was obscured by the shadow of a man 
passing along the corridor; and the 
priest from his hiding-place recognized 
the tall form of the Marquis of Schom¬ 
berg. 

Cautiously did the nobleman advance, 
counting nil the doors on his right hand, 
and when he reached the seventh, he 
gently opened it and entered the cham¬ 
ber with which it communicated. 

4 ’Tis as I suspected,* muttered the 
Carthusian to himself, ns he emerged 
from his hiding-place ; then, as he crept 
back to his own apartment, he said with 
a low triumphant chuckle, 4 Two vic¬ 
tims this night for tne Virgin’s Kiss !’ 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

THE WHITE LADY AND THE TWO PAGES. 

Descend we now into those subter¬ 
raneans to which the render has already 
been introduced more than once, and 
with which so many wild and awful 
mysteries are associated. 

It was about eleven o’clock on the 
same night when the incidents just re¬ 
lated took place, and just about the 
time when the priest beheld the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg enter the chamber 
of the Baroness Hamelen, that the 
White Lady issued from that large un¬ 
derground room where Lionel and Kon¬ 
rad had been enrolled amongst the 
number of those occupying that mourn¬ 
ful habitation. 

The Carmelite carried a lamp in her 
hand ; and she was followed by the two 
pages, who wore dark funeral garments. 
The countenances of these unfortunate 
youths were pale and care-worn ; their 
cheeks were sunken, the bloom of vigo¬ 
rous health had fled, and their eyes had 
lost the fire whicnwas wont to animate 
them. An expression of profound me¬ 
lancholy sate upon their features, the 
pallor of which was thrown out with 
corpse-like effect by the sable apparel 
that clothed their forms and the cowls 
that were thrown over the back part of 
their heads. 

The White Lady was as pale as we 
have before described her; and her 
countenance bore still deeper traces of 
sorrow than ever. This mournful ex¬ 
pression was now blended with a cruel 
anxiety and an evident uneasiness which 
bespoke some recent or present cause 
of annoyance; and her blue eyes, usu¬ 
ally so mild in their looks, shone with 
the glitter of the soul’s restlessness. 

Closing the huge massive door which 
fitted so well into the wall, the pages 
followed the lady as she led the way 
through the circular chamber into the 
hall of the Bronze Statue; and the 
youths cast shuddering and horrified 
looks upon that magnificent image 
which shone in the lamp-light with the 
mellowed and subdued lustre of bur¬ 
nished gold. For the secret of that 
awful engine of punishment was now 
known to them ; and they were shaken 
with terror to the inmost confines of 
their whole being as its presence 
brought vividly back to their minds the 
frightful death from which they had 
been so providentially delivered about 
ten days previously. 


And this reflection likewise recalled 
to their memories the incalculable debt 
of gratitude which they owed to the 
White Lady; and as she hurried them 
through the chamber of the Bronze 
Statue, Lionel said in a tone of deep 
feeling, ‘ Pardon us, thou kind benefac¬ 
tress, if we have grown restless and 
life-weary in the captivity to which our 
evil fortunes have doomed us !’ 

‘ Yes, pardon us, dear lady, I implore 
you,’ added Konrad, ‘ but remember 
that we are so young—oh! so very 
young to be thus snatched away from 
the great world without—that world 
which possessed so many charms for 
us !’ 

‘I cannot pardon you, poor youths, 
because you have given me no offence,* 
responded the Carmelite, in her low, 
plaintive, and musical voice which was 
now more than ordinarily tremulous. 

4 It is natural that you should pine in 
regret for that world whence you have 
been compelled to separate yourselves; 
and I pity you—deeply, deeply pity you, 
instead of experiencing the faintest sen¬ 
timent of annoyance. Yes, my dear 
children, for such have you become to 
me ; and whatever our destiny may still 
have in store for us, I shall always love 
you as if you were my own sons. For 
misfortune excites the kindliest sympa¬ 
thies in the human breast; and heaven 
knows that we have miseries enough to 
teach us to cling all the more lovingly 
to each other.’ 

4 But are you not angry, lady, because 
we besought you ere now to permit us 
to quit the Hall of the Brotherhood, if 
it were only for a few minutes?’ asked 
Lionel. ‘ Methinks that your counten¬ 
ance is less placid than usual; and it 
would break my heart were I the cause 
of enhancing the sorrows which your 
soul already experiences.’ 

* It is true, my dear youths,’ answer¬ 
ed the White Lady, 4 that I am a prey 
to new and serious sources of affliction; 
but they have naught in connexion with 
the simple request which you made me 
just now, and to which I at once gave 
my assent. And speaking of that re 
quest, I do not wonder you should have 
made it. For although the numerous 
companions amongst whom your desti¬ 
ny has thrown you, have exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to pour consolation 
into your souls, still must ye pant and 
pine for change of scene ; and the mo¬ 
notony of the existence ye have led for 
the last ten days must seem terrible to 
your minds.’ 
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« Alas ! it is so, dear lady,’ observed 
Lionel, tears rolling down his cheeks; 

‘ and in order to escape even for a few 
instants only from that monotony, did 
we beseech you to permit us to wander 
through the subterraneans of this cas¬ 
tle. You kindly assented to our pray¬ 
er, and we thank you, lady—sincerely 
thank you.’ 

‘But you are well aware, my poor 
boys,’ resumed the Cnrmelite, * that I 
could not suffer you to come forth alone 
and wander about these regions by your¬ 
selves. For at any moment mny the 
servitors of the Bronze Statue make 
their appearance, either from the pas¬ 
sages communicating with the chapel in 
the forest, or by means of other avenues 
leading up into the interior of the cas¬ 
tle. Then, ignorant as you are of the 
various secret hiding-places, and the 
many hidden doors and labyrinthine 
ways of these subterraneans, detection 
would be inevitable, and I shudder to 
think of the consequences. For, were 
such an event to occur, and were you, 
whom the servitors believe to be dead, 
discovered to be alive, the result would 
prove fatal not only to yourselves, but 
to the entire brotherhood. Therefore, 
my dear youths, have I been compelled 
to accompany you in this mournful ram¬ 
ble which you are about to take ; and at 
the first glimpse caught of a light in the 
distance—at the first sound of a door 
closing or a footstep advancing—shall 1 
be at hand to hurry you away from 
danger into some hiding-place of secu- 
rity.’ 

* Is it often, then, that the myrmidons 
of the dread tribunal come hither?’ ask¬ 
ed Lionel. 

* Not often, thank God !’ exclaimed 
the White Lady, with a thrilling fervor, 

4 but no one can tell at what moment 
they may appear. Months and months 
frequently pass without giving up a new 
victim to the Statue, and without ad¬ 
ding another to the community of bre¬ 
thren and sisters amongst whom we 
dwell. 

4 Oh ! then you are not always able to 
rescue those whom the chiefs of the tri¬ 
bunal dedicate to destruction?* said 
Konrad, shuddering from head to foot. 

4 Alas! not always,’ replied the lady, 
in a tone of the deepest sorrow.— 
4 Sometimes the Carthusian priest su¬ 
perintends the execution, sometimes 
the Baron of Altendorf himself,’ she 
continued, in a voice that became scarce¬ 
ly audible with extreme tremulousness; 

4 and in those coses the humanity of 


Hubert is unavailing. Fortunate, there¬ 
fore, was it for you, dear boys, that the 
priest came not hither with you, when 
you were brought into this place of ter¬ 
ror and of death. Had he come, naught 
could have saved you. The good old 
steward would not have dared to raise 
a hand nor utter a word in your behalf, 
and the three executioners must have 
done their duty. Oh ! is it not horrible 
—horrible ?’ 

4 The brain reels beneath the idea,’ 
murmured Lionel, to whom Konrad 
clung with the terror that came over 
him. 

4 Horrible ! yes, it is most horrible !* 
repeated the White Lady. 4 Those 
three brothers to whom I have alluded, 
and whom ye know to be men of hu¬ 
mane dispositions and good hearts, were 
themselves doomed to the vengeance 
of the Bronze Statue some twelve or 
thirteen years ago. But it happened at 
the time that executioners were want¬ 
ed by the chiefs of the tribunal, and 
those men saved their lives on the fear¬ 
ful condition that they should fill the 
hideous avocations which were then va¬ 
cant.’ 

4 And is there no hope, lady, that a 
time will come when God’s vengeunce 
or man’s despair will strike a death¬ 
blow at this awful tribunal?’ demanded 
Konrad. 

4 Methinks that the time of which you 
speuk cannot be iar distant,’ was the 
cheering response. 4 From all that I 
have heard within the last two days, 
Bohemia stands upon the verge ot a 
terrible crisis; and in the convulsion 
which is at hand, God send that the 
Bronze Statue mny be overthrown ! 
For the mighty Zitzka has proclaimed 
war against the aristocracy, and the 
aristocracy have thrown down the 
gauntlet likewise on their side. This 
castle ha 9 become the head-quarters of 
the royalist rebellion, and the palatial 
abode of the new queen ; and it is more 
than probable that Zitzka will lose no 
time in marching hither, and laying 
siege to Altendorf Castle. Then—oh ! 
then- 

4 God grant that he may triumph !* 
ejaculated Konrad, fervently. 

4 Such also is my prayer !’ said Lio¬ 
nel, with equal enthusiasm. 4 And 
should victory proclaim itself in favor of 
the Taborito General, mny he wreak a 
deadly vengeance upon the Carthusian 
priest, the Baron of Altendorf——’ 

4 Hush!’cried the lady, starting ab¬ 
ruptly from a profound reverie into 
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which she had fallen during the pre- I 
vious few moments. ‘Though you 1 
yourselves are persecuted, dream not of 
vengeance,’ she added, in a tone of deep 
solemnity, and which imparted to her 
words the appearance of a remon¬ 
strance. ‘ You are not unacquainted 
with the lamentable truth that amongst 
your companions in captivity there are 
men and women—aye, great men and 
noble ladies—who have lingered for 
years in that monotonous imprisonment, 
and yet no word of bitterness escapes 
their lips. And why is this forbear¬ 
ance shown ? why is this Christian 
feeling manifested ? Because I have 
tutored them to leave vengeance to Him 
to whom it alone belongs, and not as¬ 
pire to grasp the thunderbolt which He 
alone may wield.’ 

‘Pardon us, dear lady once again, 
pardon us,’ exclaimed Lionel, 4 if we 
have said aught that gave thee pain, or 
made thee think less favorably of us.’ 

‘ Once more I assure you that I have 
nothing to pardon,’ answered the Car¬ 
melite ; ‘ because I commisserate your 
unhappy lot too deeply not to be ready 
to make all possible allowances for you. 
And when I ask you to think of me and 
of my wretched fate—when I remind 
you that twenty years have now elapsed 
since I first became an inmate of these 
subterraneans, and that in the begin¬ 
ning I was alone—yes, alone in that 
gloomy apartment, where now upwards 
of fifty individuals daily meet to thank 
God for having saved their lives, and to 
partake of the bread which his bounty 
sends them,—when I tell you that I 
have known more anguish, more sor¬ 
row, more terror, more affliction, than 
all those fifty persons have together ex¬ 
perienced,—then, my dear young boys, 

I may in confidence implore you to bear 
your own doom with resignation, and 
cast aside all dreams and hopes of ven¬ 
geance.’ 

‘ Admirable woman !’ exclaimed Li¬ 
onel, ‘ an angel speaks in your voice 
and with your tongue ! You uot only 
save our lives upon earth,—but you 
teach us how to save our souls for here¬ 
after ! And, oh ! it grieves me, deeply, 
profoundly grieves me to know that 
you have fresh misfortunes weighing 
upon your mind! Indeed, ever since 
Hubert visited the subterraneans this 
morning and had a private conference 
with you, methought that a deeper 
gloom had settled upon j r our counten¬ 
ance, that a sadder expression had fas¬ 
tened upon your features-* 


f 1 Such is indeed the case, my young 
1 friend,’ interrupted the lady, ‘ but I 
1 pray you not to dwell upon that subject. 
Suffice it for you to know that the im¬ 
pending calamity of which 1 received 
the tidings this morning, regards my¬ 
self alone and menaces not the little 
community of which you and Konrad 
form a part. A nd now let me conduct 
you down into the place of tombs.’ 

The preceding conversation had com¬ 
menced in the hall of the Statue, from 
which place the Carmelite had led the 
way into the little chamber already de¬ 
scribed as the workshop, and so deno¬ 
minated. There the lady and her two 
young companions had paused to con¬ 
tinue the discourse; and now they de¬ 
scended the granite staircase into the 
chamber of the machinery. Past this 
frightful engine did the lady hurry on, 
purposely shading the lamp in such a 
manner that the beams should not fall 
fully upon the vast cylinders bristling 
with the countless knives ; for, although 
she was aware that the pages had al¬ 
ready seen that tremendous spectacle, 
she was loath to torture their souls by 
allowing them leisure to take another 
survey. 

Into the vast vaulted cemetery did 
the White Lady conduct the youths; 
and the first tomb to which she directed 
their special attention was the one bear¬ 
ing the inscription dedicated to the Ba¬ 
roness Ermenonda of Altendorf. 

* Was this the wife of the present * 
baron ?’ asked Lionel, his looks wander¬ 
ing from the brazen epitaph and settl¬ 
ing upon the sculptured figure of black 
marble that reposed upon the tomb. 

The Carmelite answered in the affir¬ 
mative ; but her voice was low, tremu¬ 
lous, and scarcely audible, 

* His lordship must have been deeply 

attached to her,’ observed Konrad, ‘ for 
the inscription is couched in the most 
affectionate terms. It says that she 
was snatched away in the spring-tide of 
her youth and the glory of her beauty , 
from a husband by whom she was Loved 
most tenderly . Yes, he must have 
loved her well,’ added Konrad, in a 
musing tone, ‘ and yet his heart is made 
of iron, or else were it impossible for 
him to retain the chieftainship of that 
terrible tribunal-’ 

‘ Come,’ suddenly interrupted the 
White Lady, 4 and let me show you 
other tombs well worthy of your notice 
on account of their sculptural beauty 
and architectural richness.’ 

Thus speaking, the Carmelite led the 
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way through that mighty resting-place 
of the departed ; and upwards of an 
hour and a half were expended in wan¬ 
dering amidst the tombs. No inter¬ 
ruption was experienced by the little 
party, no intrusive footstep raised an 
echo in the vast cemetery. 

At length the White Lady observed 
that it must be very late ; indeed, judg¬ 
ing by the time which had elapsed dur¬ 
ing this ramble in the subterraneans, 
she calculated that it was close upon one 
o’clock in the morning. But as she was 
retracing her steps, followed by the two 
pages, her eyes caught a glimpse of 
some dark object which was lying be¬ 
tween two monuments and which she 
had overlooked when ere now passing 
up the avenue. She paused, and threw 
the light of the lamp upon the object 
which had thus attracted her attention, 
when, to the mingled surprise and ter¬ 
ror of herself and the two pages, it 
proved to be a coffin ! 

Yes—a handsome coffin, covered 
with black velvet and studded with sil¬ 
ver nails ! 

There was no plate upon the lid—no 
inscription of any kind ; it was evident¬ 
ly quite new, and nothing of a pestife¬ 
rous nor fetid nature exhaled theiefiom. 

4 What can be the meaning of this ?’ 
said the White Lady, speaking audibly, 
but in a musing tone. ‘ No death has 
taken place lately in this Castle : and 
even if there were, it is not usual to de¬ 
posit the remains of the dead in this 
place otherwise than in the vaults pur¬ 
posely opened for their reception. What 
can it mean I” , 

Then prompted by an undefinable and 
likewise an irresistible impulse of curi¬ 
osity, the Carmelite stooped down— 
loosened the hook which, according to 
the usage of the times, was the only 
fastening bestowed upon coffins—and 
raised the lid, which opened like a door. 
A winding sheet appeared :—but, in¬ 
stead of leaving bare the countenance 
of a corpse, it stretched completely 
over the hollow of the coffin. Still im¬ 
pelled by that invincible feeling for 
which she could not account, the White 
Lady drew aside the snowy linen, but 
with trembling hand and respectful 
looks ; and now the lustre of the lamp, 
instead of flinging its beams upon the 
marble face of the dead, was reflected 
in a vast accumulation of gold coins, 
rich jewels, splendid ornaments, and 
massive pieces ot plate ! 

Surprised and dazzled by a spectacle 
so little anticipated, the lady and the 


two pages were for some minutes lost 
in the contemplation of this enormous 
wealth; and again did the Carmelite, 
after a long pnuse, put to herself the 
question—“ What can it mean ?” 

Then, ns the thought flashed to her 
mind that the new Queen of Bohemia 
was an inmate of Altendorf Castle, she 
judged that the treasure might, perhaps 
belong to her ; and conceiving that she 
had thus discovered the solution of the 
enigma, she hastened to close the coffin. 

“ Now let us retrace our way, my 
young friends,” she said ; and, followed 
by the two pages, the Carmelite re¬ 
turned along the principal avenue of 
the subterranean cemetry towards the 
chamber of the machinery, which, as 
the reader is already aware, it was ne¬ 
cessary to traverse in order to regain 
the dwelling-place of the brotherhood. 

But just as they were entering the 
place where the hideous mechanism 
stood, with the trap door above the 
mighty cylinders and the rapid stream¬ 
let gurgling beneath, just as they cross¬ 
ed the threshold of the door leading 
from the cemetry into that stone cham¬ 
ber of the ghastly machinery, the loud 
hollow din of a bell struck suddenly 
upon their ears. 

’Twas a single stroke, like the first 
solemn note of a death-knell: and the 
White Lady, who knew its tremendous 
meaning and comprehended the awful 
warning which it conveyed, gave vent 
to an ejaculation of indescribable an¬ 
guish ! 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

THE MIDNIGHT CONFERENCE. 

We must now return to the chamber 
occupied by the Baroness Hamelen. 

Believing himself to be totally unob¬ 
served,—indeed, little suspecting that 
the Carthusian priest had lain upon the 
watch, and equally far from anticipating 
the tremendous mischief which was 
brewing, the Marquis of Schomberg 
entered the apartment where his mis¬ 
tress was sleeping. 

Carefully closing the door behind 
him, ho advanced towards the couch; 
and on Qbserving that the Banoness was 
wrapt in a profound slumber, his first 
impulse was to retire. But remember¬ 
ing that in the midst of the banquet she 
had found an opportunity to whisper in 
his ears a few words to the effect that 
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she desired to speak with him upon 
matters of the most urgent importance, 
•and that this intimation was followed 
by a rapid description of the exact 
whereabouts of her apartment,—re¬ 
membering all this, we say, the Mar¬ 
quis thought he should be acting pru¬ 
dently to awake her. Moreover, her 
sudden arid most unexpected arrival at 
Altendorf Castle had filled him with a 
vague misgiving that some other mo¬ 
tive than the one she had alleged was 
at the bottom of this precipitate flight 
from the capital. He was therefore 
anxious to learn the truth upon that 
point; and thus, after a few minutes’ 
hesitation and reflection, he decided 
upon arousing the sleeping Baroness. 

Placing his hand upon the shoulder 
which lay exposed and which was of 
dazzling whiteness, he shook her gent¬ 
ly. She started—and, opening her 
eyes, threw a terrified glance around. 
But observing, by the light of the lamp 
which she had left burning on the table, 
that it was the Marquis of Schomberg 
who had disturbed her, she instantly 
called up a smile to her handsome fea¬ 
tures ; and taking his hand she pressed 
it affectionately to her bosom, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Oh ! I thank you for thus arous¬ 
ing me at this moment!” 

‘ And wherefore should you thank 
me ?’ inquired the Marquis : 4 unless it 
be that you have important communi¬ 
cations to make,’ he added in a tone in¬ 
dicative of anxiety and suspense. 

4 1 thank you,’ responded the Baron¬ 
ess, raising herself partially up in the 
couch, so that her elbow rested upon 
the pillow and her hand supported her 
head,— 4 1 thank you because I was just 
entering upon the details of a horrible 
dream ; and you have therefore relieved 
me from sufferings which would be 
dreadful even in a vision.’ 

4 And those sufferings?’ said the Mar¬ 
quis, interrogatively. 

4 Were the ordeal of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue and the Virgin’s Kiss,’ replied the 
Baroness, shuddering at the bare idea. 

4 On^ do not give way to such horri¬ 
ble thoughts,’ exclaimed the Marquis, 
a strange sensation of uneasiness, and 
for which he could not account, stealing 
over him like a presentiment of evil. 

‘Nay—I could not control the train 
of ideas which took possession of me 
in my slumber,’ said Lady Hamelen ; 
4 but, God be thanked ! your timely ar¬ 
rival cut them short.’ 

4 ’Tis said that some dreams come as 
a warning, and that all have some foun¬ 


dation for them,* observed the Marquis, 
battling within himself to shake off that 
growing feeling of uneasiness which 
became alike painful and alarming. 
4 Surely you have done naught to incur 
the vengeance of that tribunal whereof 
you and I are alike influential members ? 
—surely this precipitate flight from 
Prague and unexpected arrival at Al¬ 
tendorf Castle can have no ulterior aim, 
beyond anything with which I am alrea¬ 
dy acquainted or can easily guess ?’ 

4 Indeed, my dear Marquis,’ respond¬ 
ed the lady, assuming a serious air and 
lowering her voice to a whisper,— 4 in¬ 
deed I have ulterior aims, and you must 
become my accomplice !’ 

4 What mean you ?’ demanded the 
Lord of Schomberg, almost frightened 
by the mystery of her words and the 
solemnity of her manner. 4 Speak, I 
conjure you !* 

4 Wherefore this excitement?’ asked 
the Baroness, surveying him with 
amazement. 4 Has anything occurred 
to vex or alarm you 1 Oh ! I under¬ 
stand it all!’ she immediately cried: 
4 you are hurt at the appointment of the 
Baron of Altendorf to the command of 
the royal forces ?—and you have reason 
to feel that your pride is thus wounded.’ 

‘Yes—I am indeed hurt in that res¬ 
pect,’ replied the Marquis; 4 and I was 
somewhat surprised that you were so 
cordial in the congratulations which you 
offered my successful rival ere now at 
the banquetting-table.’ 

4 When treachery is intended,’ said 
the Baroness, 4 the tongue must frame 
honied compliments to throw men off 
their guard. Such was my case,’ she 
added, fixing her eyes upon the Mar¬ 
quis to ascertain the effect which these 
words w’ould produce upon him. 

4 Treachery !’ he exclaimed 4 Is it 
possible that I have heard aright? or do 
mine ears deceive me ?’ 

4 You are not deceived,’ said the ba¬ 
roness, 4 and you have now an opportu¬ 
nity of being avenged upon your suc¬ 
cessful rival—aye, and on the Carthu¬ 
sian priest whom you have ever secretly 
abhorred.’ 

* In the name of the blessed Virgin, 
be explicit!’ cried the marquis. 4 Do 
you know that suspense is torturing me 
cruelly ? I see that you have grave and 
momentous intelligence to communi¬ 
cate ; and, for the first time in my life, 
I am trembling all over with a vague 
and unaccountable terror, as if a pre¬ 
sentiment of evil had seized upon my 
heart. As for vengeance nguinst the 
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Baron of Altendorf, who hus crowned 
himself with honors which were legiti¬ 
mately and deservedly mine—show me 
how l may humble and baffle that proud 
peer, and I shall not be tardy in carry¬ 
ing the means into execution.’ 

* Know, then, in a few words,’ replied 
the baroness, ‘ that I have formed a 
certain compact with John Zitzka — 

4 A compact with John Zitzka !’ eja¬ 
culated the marquis, in indescribable 
amazement. 4 Is this possible ? or has 
something occurred to deprive you of 
your senses and plunge you into the 
world of dreams V 

4 1 have neither lost my senses, nor 
am I dreaming,’ said the baroness.— 

4 ’Tis true that, overpowered by weari¬ 
ness, I sought my couch and yielded to 
the advance of slumber, notwithstand¬ 
ing that I had given you an appoint¬ 
ment to como hither this night. But 
you must not suppose that on this ac¬ 
count I underrate the importance of the 
step I have taken.* 

4 And that step V demanded the noble¬ 
man, eagerly. 

4 1 will hasten to explain myself fully, 
proceeded the baroness. 4 Many cir 
cumstances have convinced me that the 
power of John Zitzka is greater than 
our party had previously conceived, 
great though that power was admitted 
to be. But the review which took 
place so recently at Prague served to 
convince me that the Tabontes enjoy 
the sympathies of the masses, and that 
the entire population, with the excep¬ 
tion of the aristocracy and their feudal 
retainers, will rise in support of Zitzka. 
Under these convictions, I fancied that 
it was time to save myself—time also 
to save you. For this purpose I sought 
the Captain-General in the Castle oi 
Prague, I obtained an interview with 
himt our discourse was long and seri¬ 
ous, and we parted with a mutual un- 
derstiinding.’ 

. And that understanding V exclaimed 
the marquis, inquiringly. 

« First let me explain how it will al- 
fect yourself and me,’ said the baroness. 

* John Zitzka agrees and gives his gua¬ 
rantee thnt no garrison shall occupy my 
domains, that my possessions shall re¬ 
main untouched and inalienably mine 
own, under any so dal or territory 
changes that may be made; that a lull 
pardon shall be granted me for all the 
past, and that the same benefit shall be 
extended to a certain nobleman whom 1 
am yet to name.* 


4 And that nobleman is myself V said 
the marquis, in a musing tone. 

4 Yes; and now what think you oi 
the terms to which the Taborite chief¬ 
tain has bound himself?’ asked the 
Lady Hamelen. 

‘That they are excellent if he should 
prove the victor in the coming strife,’ 
returned the marquis, 4 but that certain- 
death will be the reward of our treach¬ 
ery if the royal cause should eventuate 
in success.* 

4 The royal cause will be ruined by 
the very .proceeding which I am bound 
to adopt in order to fulfil my share of 
the compact,’ said the baroness. 4 In 
a word, I have undertaken to deliver 
the Princess, or the Queen, as she is 
now called, and her treasures into the 
hands of John Zitzka.’ 

4 Oh ! but this is fearful !* exclaimed 
the marquis, springing from his seat by 
the bed-side of his mistress. 

* Consider our position if the Tabo- 
rites should prove successful in the civil 
war,’ urged the baroness; 4 and that 
they will succeed, I entertain not the 
slightest doubt. Then, what awaits us ? 
Flight from our native land—ruin—ut¬ 
ter ruin—perhaps poverty in a foreign 

clime-* . 

4 Yes, yes—I understand it all, and I 
likewise dread it all!’ exclaimed the 
marquis, pacing the room with agitated 
steps. 4 The alternatives are bewilder¬ 
ing-’ 

4 But have you no vengeance to grati¬ 
fy V demanded Lady Hamelen. 

4 Vengeance ! Ah ! now you have 
agaiu touched a chord which vibrates to 
my very heart’s core !’ said the mar¬ 
quis, stopping short and fixing his eyes 
with a peculiar expression upon lus pa- 
ramor. 4 Yes, I have indeed a fero¬ 
cious hatred to appease : inasmuch ns 
the proud Baron of Altendorf has heap¬ 
ed disgrnce upon the head of the Mar¬ 
quis of Schomberg. Be it so, then, I 
yield—I consent! Yerf, I am your ac¬ 
complice in this tremendous treachery 
—your companion in this black iniqui¬ 
ty. But, oh ! small marvel was it that 
your dreams should have been haunted 
by visions of the Bronze Statue, since 
your waking thoughts had previously 
been intent upon so much perfidy ! 
And now, tell mo by what means you 
propose to carry your plans into execu¬ 
tion ?’ said the nobleman, as he reseated 
himself by the side of the lady’s couch. 

4 Our course is comparatively easy/ 
replied the baroness. 4 The handmaid¬ 
ens new in attendance upon the queen r . 
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are devoted to me. Acting in pursu¬ 
ance of the instructions which I shall 
give them, they will alfect to sympa¬ 
thise with her majesty ; and they will 
propose to aid her in escaping to the 
Court of Austria, whither I am well 
aware that in her heart she longs to 
flee. By their connivance and succor 
she will quit the castle : and those men 
whom the handmaidens will pretend to 
have gained over to her secret interests, 
and whom they will present as the vo¬ 
lunteering protectors and companions 
of her flight, will conduct her back to 
Prague. There , she will be handed 
over to the custody of John Zitzka.* 

* Thus far your scheme is well plan¬ 
ned,’ observed the nobleman. * And 
now in respect to the treasure ?’ 

‘You are well aware that when it 
was originally determined at the White 
Mansion to convey that treasure in the 
coffin to this castle,’ resumed Lady Ha- 
melen, * the Baron of Altendorf intimat¬ 
ed that it should be concealed in the 
subterranean vaults of his mighty forta- 
lice.* 

‘ And this resolution has been adhered 
to,’ remarked the Lord of Schomberg. 
♦The coffin containing the treasure was 
deposited in the vaults immediately af¬ 
ter the arrival of the funereal proces¬ 
sion, which served as a mask and a dis¬ 
guise during its progress along the great 
highway.’ 

‘Then the removal of that coffin to 
Prague becomes a comparatively easy 
matter,’ said the baroness; ‘for nine- 
tenths of the sworn servitors of the 
Bronze Statue are devoted to me, and 
they will blindly obey all the instruc¬ 
tions which I may give them.’ 

‘Yes, you may rely upon them,’ ob 
served the marquis. ‘ But granting 
that all this turns out as you anticipate, 
how know you that John Zitzka will 
keep his word ?’ 

‘ Because he is an honorable man,’ 
responded the baroness, emphatically; 
‘ and because he has given me a writ¬ 
ten guarantee wkereunto his sign-manu- 
al is attached.’ 

* Show me that document,’ exclaimed 
the marquis, eagerly. 

* Within the bosom of my dress there 
is a double plait in the form of a dimi¬ 
nutive pocket,’ said the baroness ; * and 
you will find the guarantee securely 
treasured there.’ 

The marquis rose from his seat by the 
couch of his mistress and advanced to 
the chair over the back of which she 
had hastily thrown her apparel. But 


vainly did ho examine the corsage of 
the rich velvet robe—the document was 
not there ! 

‘ I cannot find your paper,’ he said, 
turning towards the baroness, and view¬ 
ing her with mingled suspicion and 
alarm. 

‘Not find it!’ she ejaculated, becom¬ 
ing deadly pale ; und springing from the 
couch, she proceeded to search for the 
document with trembling bauds and fe¬ 
vered looks. “ Great heaven ! it is lost 
—it is lost—and I am undone!’ she 
cried at the expiration of a few mo¬ 
ments; and clasping her hands franti¬ 
cally, she sank down upon her knees 
beneath the weight of an appalling con¬ 
sternation. 

The marquis was also petrified by a 
kindred terror; and they looked at each 
other with an awe and an excruciating 
alarm mutually felt. Motionless,— 
frozen,—chilled as with a presentiment 
of approaching death, did they thus re¬ 
main gazing in speechless horror upon 
each other for more than a minute. 

At length that paralysis which held 
them as if annihilated, was broken all 
on a sudden; and throwing themselves 
into each other’s arms, their rending 
anguish escaped in piteous lamentations 
and tears. 

‘ I am undone, I am undone !’ groaned 
the wretched woman, tearing herself 
from the embrace of her lover and 
wringing her hands. ‘Oh! would to 
God that I had never conceived the 
thought of this treachery !’ 

‘ And I likewise am undone,’ said the 
equally miserable marquis, * for it is 
impossible that I can be regarded other¬ 
wise than as your accomplice in this 
projected perfidy.’ 

‘ No, you at least are innocent!’ cried 
the baroness, shuddering all over with 
torturing apprehension on account of 
herself. 

‘ Delude me not with vain and futile 
hope !* exclaimed the nobleman, ter¬ 
ribly excited. ‘You say that the gua¬ 
rantee contains a stipulation in behalf 
of a certain nobleman to be hereafter 
named by yourself? Now, will not 
this clause point to me ? will it not 
prove fatal to me ? And think you that 
if that paper has found its way into the 
hands of those who possess the power, 
—aye, and the inclination to punish,— 
think you that a watch has not been 
even already set upon your movements 
and mine , and that my presence in your 
chamber at this hour, when you have 
just arrived wearied and exhausted 
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from a long journey, will not be taken 
as a damning evidence of the fact of a 
secret understanding between us ?’ 

* God forbid that my rashness—my 
folly— m y madness should compromise 
you!’ exclaimed the wretched woman. 
‘But what time is it now, think you V 
she demanded in a hurried, anxious 
tone. 

* It was eleven when I entered your 
room,’ replied the Marquis; ‘ and near¬ 
ly two hours must have elapsed since 
then. But wherefore this question ?’ 

* Because it was only ten o’clock 
when I retired from the banquetting- 
hall,’ was the instantaneous response; 
‘and then the paper was secure and 
safe in my possession. Indeed, I well 
remember ascertaining that fact while 
threading the corridor leading hither.’ 

‘Then perhaps you dropped it in the 
corridor,’ said the Marquis, catching at 
she hope as a drowning-man clutches a 
Uraw : 4 and it may still be there.’ 

‘God grant that it may!’cried the 
baroness 4 seizing with avidity upon the 
same slender thread of hope. 

And while she was yet giving fervid 
utterance to that ejaculation, the mar¬ 
quis hastened to the door, in order to 
rush forth into the passage and search 
for that document, on the finding or loss 
of which life and death now seemed in¬ 
evitably to depend. 

But the door was fastened on the out¬ 
side ! 

‘ God have mercy upon us !’ exclaim¬ 
ed the nobleman, staggering back to¬ 
wards his paramor, who had once again 
sunk upon her knees in an agony of ter¬ 
ror the instant she perceived that egress 
was thus barred. 

‘ Oh ! to escape—to escape !’ she 
cried, wringing her hands ; and starting 
to her feet, she hastily began to throw 
on her apparel. 

The marquis rushed to the window, 
but the silver beams of the moon irra¬ 
diated the moat which lay beneath, and 
all hope of flight in that quarter was de¬ 
stroyed in an instant. 

4 Lost—lost—irretrievably lost!’ mur¬ 
mured the miserable man, sinking upon 
a sent, while a cold perspiration started 
forth from every pore, and his counte¬ 
nance became ghastly with the expres¬ 
sion of horror that settled upon it.— 
* Death—death—death is our portion ; 
and, O God ! what a death !’ 

Then, covering his face with his 
hands, he remained silent, motionless, 
paralyzed with dumb despair ! 

Meantime the baroness, though in a 


;e statue. 

state of poignant excitement, had re¬ 
sumed her apparel, or rather had thrown 
it disorderly upon her person ; and she 
had just completed her rapid task, when 
the door was suddenly burst open. 

The Marquis of Schomberg sprang to 
his feet and drew his sword, with the 
determination of selling his lite as dear¬ 
ly as possible : but half-a-dozen of the 
sworn servitors of the Bronze Statue 
rushed into the room, precipitated 
themselves upon the desperate noble¬ 
man, and overpowered him in an in¬ 
stant. A gag was thrust between his 
teeth, his arms were pinioned, and he 
remained, overwhelmed with terror, in 
the hands of the myrmidons of that tre¬ 
mendous tribunal, whose mysteries 
were no secret to him. 

At the same time the three execu¬ 
tioners, enveloped in their long black 
cloaks, and with the cowls drawn just so 
far over their heads as to shade their 
faces, seized upon the Baroness Hame- 
len, gagged her in a moment, and began 
to hurry her away from the chamber. 

In the corridor outside, the Carthu¬ 
sian and the Baron of Altendorf were 
waiting, attended by Hubert, who car¬ 
ried a lamp in his hand. 

A stern and even savage resolution 
sate upon the features of Father Cy¬ 
prian ; the baron was cold and gloomy ; 
but the venerable steward was ghastly 
pale, and trembled from head to foot. 

Along the corridor was the wretched 
woman hurried by the three execution¬ 
ers ; a private staircase was descended, 
and at the bottom a door opened into the 
castle chapel. This sacred place was 
traversed with rapid steps, Hubert 
leading the way; and another door, 
opening behind the altar-screen, reveal¬ 
ed a flight of stone steps, conducting 
down into utter darkness. 

Despite of her furious struggles and 
desperate exertions to escape, the 
wretched baroness was dragged down 
that staircase. Several winding passa¬ 
ges and vaulted corridors were then 
threaded, the echoes reverberating 
gloomily with the footsteps ot the party, 
and at length the circular chamber was 
reflclicd. 

There the miserable woman wns or¬ 
dered to kneel upon the granite block, 
and make her peace with heaven. 

Numbed in limb and stupified in sense 
with the appalling consternation which 
was upon her, the baroness obeyed me¬ 
chanically ; and fixing her eyes with a 
species of vacant terror upon the cruci- 
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fix, she joined her hands in the listless¬ 
ness of a crushing despair. 

Then arose the voice of Father Cy¬ 
prian, echoing with sepulchral intona¬ 
tion through the circular chapel nnd in 
the adjacent corridor ; and when he had 
repeated a short prayer, invoking hea¬ 
ven’s mercy upon the soul of the wo¬ 
man who was about to die, the three 
executioners once more seized upon 
their victim. 

And at the same instant that Hubert 
lighted the way into the hall of the 
Bronze Statue, the Marquis of Schom- 
berg was dragged from' the opposite 
door into the circular chapel. 

More dead than alive, was the Baro¬ 
ness Hamelen borne into the place 
where the colossal image of the Virgin 
stood ; but the instant that the beams of 
Hubert’s lamp fell upon the burnished 
surface of that statue, which was alike 
so beautiful and so terrible, the unhappy 
woman seemed to be suddenly inspired 
with all that poignant anguish of feeling 
which sprang from a heart in whose 
core a death wound was already in¬ 
flicted ! 

The gag fell from her mouth, and a 
piercing, rending scream burst from her 
lips, as the Bronze Statue slowly stood 
out of the distant obscurity and deve¬ 
loped its outlines and its shape to her 
horrified view. 

Writhing desperately in the grasp of 
the executioners, she turned towards 
them to implore their mercy,—to be¬ 
seech them to loosen their hold upon 
her. 

Their cowls were now thrown back ; 
and the baroness, struck by the mild 
and melancholy expression of those 
countenances which she had expected 
to find pitiless and ferocious, was in¬ 
spired by a gleam of hope that she 
might yet be able to move the hearts of 
these men to mercy. 

But while this idea was yet travers¬ 
ing her brain, some undefinable chain 
of associations brought back to her re¬ 
collection the features of the three ex¬ 
ecutioners ; the deeds of the past, so 
far as they' were concerned, flashed on 
the instant to her memory; and, chang¬ 
ed though they were by sorrow and the 
lapse of years, she recognized the Bro¬ 
thers Schwartz! 

Then upon her lip died the prayer 
which she was about to put forth to 
them in appeal for mercy; and as a 
fearful moan burst from her tongue in¬ 
stead, she was hurried onward into the 
presence of the Bronze Statue. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE VIRGIN’S KISS. 

And now for the first time in her life 
did the Baroness Hamelen stand face to 
face before that image of which she had 
heard so much, of the terrible myste¬ 
ries of which she was so well aware,— 
and which gave its name to the tremen¬ 
dous tribunal whereof she had long 
been one of the most influential mem¬ 
bers. 

Casting upon the statue a look full of 
unutterable horror, she threw herself 
back and seemed to bend beneath the 
calm and placid expression of counten¬ 
ance which the modeller’s exquisite art 
had given to the Virgin; but then she 
knew—alas ! too well knew, that in pro¬ 
portion as the aspect of the image was 
benignant, mild, and merciful, the pu¬ 
nishment of which it was in reality the 
accursed engine, was ntrocious, horrible 
and pitiless. 

Writhing with mortal agony in the 
grasp of the three executioners, and 
giving vent to the most piercing screams, 
the miserable woman appeared to be 
suddenly animated with the strength of 
a giautess; and carrying the Brothers 
Schwartz back with her a few puces in 
her desperate struggle to escape from 
their power, she besought the old stew¬ 
ard to have mercy upon her,—to save 
her,—to suffer her to escape ! 

The ghastly features of the trembling 
Hubert were illumed into a horrible 
expression by the flickering light of the 
lamp which he carried in his hand ;— 
and he was about to give utterance to 
some ejaculation which rose to his lips, 
when turning his eyes suddenly to¬ 
wards the door opening from the cir¬ 
cular chapel, he perceived that the 
Marquis of Schomberg was already 
there , kneeling upon the granite has¬ 
sock, and attended by the Carthusian 
priest, the Baron of Altendorf, and the 
sworn servitors of the tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue. Then the words which 
the old man was about to utter, what¬ 
ever they were, died upon his lip ; and 
averting his looks from the baroness, he 
seemed to be praying fervently and si¬ 
lently as his trembling hand still held 
the light, which threw its quivering 
beams on hi« pallid features now dis¬ 
torted with an indescribable horror. 

Suddenly a bell sent forth a deep- 
toned sound, which appeared to come 
from some neighboring apartment and 
to be laden with all tlie fuuereal gloom 
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of those dreadful subterraneans. That 
single note of the death-knell boomed 
through the hall of the Bronze Statue; 
and the image itself seemed to quiver 
as its colossal form responded in metal¬ 
lic echo from its hollow interior. 

‘Twice again, lady, will the bell 
strike/ whispered one of the Brothers 
Schwartz, * and at the third note you 
must meet your doom.’ 

The sound of the knell had struck 
upon the soul of the miserable woman 
with the numbness of a consternation, 
silencing her screams in a moment as if 
her tongue had grown palsied, and 
freezing the blood which an instant be¬ 
fore had been boiling with the fiery 
heat of fever in her veins. But the 
mild, mournful, and even compassionate 
tone in which the eldest Schwartz had 
addressed that solemn warning to her 
ear, recalled her as it were to herself* 
and catching with eager avidity at the 
almost desperate hope thus inspired, 
she exclaimed in a voice of frenzied 
wildness, ‘Spare me, spare me! My 
God ! I am not prepared to perish thus 
suddenly; spare me, spare me ? 

‘ We cannot!’ answered the same ex¬ 
ecutioner who had before spoken.— 
‘Were we to refuse to perform our 
duty, our own lives would instantane¬ 
ously pay the forfeit. Think not, how¬ 
ever, that we throw into our present 
painful, wretched, horrible avocation, 
any spirit of revenge for the wrongs, 
the deep, irreparable, and unmerited 
wrongs, which we have suffered at your 
hands!’ 

‘ No—oh ! no—God forbid !’ mur¬ 
mured the second brother. 4 We for¬ 
give you, unhappy woman—from the 
bottom of our hearts do we forgive you!’ 

‘Yes, tremendous though your cru¬ 
elty has been towards men who never 
by word nor deed offended you, lady,’ 
added the third brother, ‘ we pardon, 
sincerely pardon you !’ 

A second time did the bell—the aw¬ 
ful bell—sound with a hollow, booming 
din ; and the iron note moaned with its 
oscillating metallic intonation through¬ 
out the vast subterraneans. 

* O God ! have mercy upon me!’ 
murmured the wretched baroness, as 
she sank upon her knees, her head fall¬ 
ing upon her bosom. 

Then all was still- all was silent, for 
upwards of a minute; for in the circu¬ 
lar chamber the Marquis of Schomberg 
was praying fervently but with voicoless 
lips, and only in the depths ot his own 
harrowed soul. The Baron ot Aiten- 


dorf was surveying him with the grim 
satisfaction of a triumphant rival; the 
sworn servitors were standing motion¬ 
less as statues around the unhappy no¬ 
bleman who was to become the second 
victim to the Bronze Statue that night; 
and on the threshold of the hall of the 
colossal image the Carthusian was lean¬ 
ing against the door-post, with folded 
arms and with a fiendish expression of 
mingled malice and ferocious blood¬ 
thirstiness upon his countenance. Such 
was the aspect of the group which a 
lamp, borne by one of the servitors, 
threw into strong relief in the circular 
chamber, on the walls of which the 
shadows of those men in those several 
attitudes were ominously flung. 

And the baroness—Oh ! who can 
penetrate into all that was now passing 
in the mind of this wretched, wretched 
woman ? But perhapt that mind had 
suddenly become a blank ; for there she 
knelt motionless—silent—with her head 
upon her bosom; and the bosom itself 
gave no perceptible lieavings. 

Suddenly the bell—the bell of doom 
—sounded for the third time ; and the 
instant that its note struck upon the ear 
of the fated woman, she sprang wildly 
up, like a corpse that is galvanized— 
her countenance livid and hideous, her 
features horribly convulsed, and her 
eyes glaring on the Statue with an ex¬ 
pression of mingled anguish and terror 
that no pen can describe. She endea¬ 
vored to speak ; but not a word could 
she utter—not even to a scream or a 
moan could she give vent; and in an¬ 
other instant, when the executioners 
again fastened their hold upon her, all 
the frenzied wildness of her aspect sub¬ 
sided on a sudden—a numbness seized 
upon her—a film came over her eyes — 
the lamp, the men, the Statue all dis¬ 
appeared from her view, and she re¬ 
mained unconscious of existence ! 

• Administer restoratives !’ exclaimed 
the Carthusian, speaking in a loud and 
commanding tone from the spot where 
he still kept his stand, 4 It is not while 
in a swoon that a victim may be offered 
to the Bronze Statue! No, the ago¬ 
nies and tortures of that death must be 
felt in all their poignancy !' 

One of the brothers Schwartz was 
accordingly compelled to pour a strong 
cordial down the throat of the baroness; 
and the miserable woman was almost 
instantly restored to life—or rather to 
the keen, horrible, and distracted con¬ 
sciousness of the tremendous agonies 
that were to mark the last and only re- 
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maining minute of her mortal exis¬ 
tence ! 

For scarcely had her eyes opened to 
embrace at one rapid and affrighted 
glance all those features of the scene 
which stamped the hideous drama with 
so appalling a reality ; and while a rend¬ 
ing shriek of the intensest anguish wa 
still thrilling from her tougue, the exe¬ 
cutioners seized her in their arms, hur¬ 
ried her up to the Bronze Statue, and 
bade her receive the Virgin's Kiss ! 

Then followed immediately a scene 
at which the soul sickens—at which the 
crimson current stagnates as if frozen 
in the veins of the narrator—as if the 
cold influence of death itself were creep¬ 
ing over him from whom the exigencies 
of the tale wring these harrowing de¬ 
tails ! 

For scarcely had the executioners 
brought the shrieking, screaming, strug¬ 
gling, agonising woman close up to the 
Bronze Statue, when that image ap¬ 
peared to be suddenly endowed with 
life; the arms, so placidly crossed over 
the chest, extended themselves slowly, 
thus unfolding in the manner of one 
who is about to embrace another : and 
the whole front part of the colossal im¬ 
age opened, like folding-doors, up as far 
as the neck. 

But, O God! what a hideous aspect 
did the interior of the Statue present to 
the view of the baroness, as in those 
last few instants of her life she plunged 
her horrified, distracted looks into the 
awful engine of punishment. Two 
spikes stuck out from the back part, 
projecting in such a manner, and so ar¬ 
ranged with a diabolical calculation of 
artistic nicety, that they would enter 
the eyes of the victim when folded in 
the Virgin’s embrace ; and all the inner 
surface of the image was studded with 
sharp-pointed blades to pierce the flesh 
in every part of the body. 

The bell—the invisible bell—having 
paused for a few moments after strik¬ 
ing the third time, had begun to ring 
with a continuous peal—its intonation 
no longer characterised with the deep 
hollowness which before had marked it, 
but now sounding with a clanging din 
that pierced through roof and wall, as 
the ponderous clapper struck sharply 
and quickly from side to side. 

And while the piercing, rending 
shrieks of the almost frantic baroness 
mingled with that deafening peal, the 
three brothers Schwartz thrust her vio¬ 
lently .forward towards the interior of 
the Statue. Then the unus of ihe im¬ 


age suddenly folded over her neck, the 
doors of the Statue closed upon her, 
and, amidst the terrific yells that 
thrilled from her lips and the continu-^ 
ous clanging of the invisible bell, was 
she imprisoned within the body of the 
colossal effigy of the Virgin ! 

***** 

* * * * 

The reader will remember that the 
White Lady and Sir Ernest de Colmar’s 
two pages were just entering the cham¬ 
ber of the machinery when the din of 
the bell struck boomingly upon their 
ears. 

The Carmelite had given vent to an 
ejaculation of indescribable anguish and 
horror as that terrific warning, so well 
known to her. rang through her brain; 
and, a sudden faintness immediately 
coming over her, she was sinking upon 
the earth when Lionel had the pre¬ 
sence of mind to snatch the lamp from 
her hand, while Konrad prevented her 
from falling by receiving her in his arms. 

A cold shivering ran visibly over the 
frame of the wretched lady ; and her 
countenance had suddenly changed in¬ 
to an expression of unspeakable horror. 
She endeavored to utter a few words; 
but her tongue, cleaving to the roof of 
her mouth, refused to perform its office 
—and the pages, darting at each other 
looks full of mingled amazement and 
apprehension, knew not what to think 
of the appalling effect produced upon 
the lady by the sound of that bell. 

A second time its iron voice boomed 
through the subterraneans, causing the 
machinery to oscillate in the chamber 
and arousing all the echoes in the neigh¬ 
boring place of tombs ; and, with the 
suddenness of an inspiration, it flashed 
to the minds of the startled youths that 
the awful knell could have but one 
meaning, and that meaning was no 
longer difficult to conjecture ! 

4 Let us fly hence ! Back,—back to 
the cemetery !’ exclaimed the White 
Lady, all on a sudden recovering her 
self-possession on account of the despe¬ 
rate impulse which urged her to flee 
from the contemplation of that hideous 
spectacle which every moment threat¬ 
ened to burst upon her horrified vision. 

And snatching away the lamp from 
the hand of Lionel, she was about to 
rush from the chamber of the machi¬ 
nery ; when, observing that the youths 
were transfixed with a dread horror, an 
awful curiosity, and a harrowing sus¬ 
pense, to the spot where they were 
stiindinii, site paused to implore them 
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not to tarry a moment longer, but to 
follow her away from the place. 

But they heard her not, saw her not, 
remembered her not; all their facul¬ 
ties, all their senses, all their ideas were 
absorbed in the one tremendous cause 
of that profound and terrible interest 
which enchained them. Dominated by 
this fearful sentiment, they were petri¬ 
fied, statue-like ; no longer masters of 
themselves, they remained speechless 
and motionless, neither hearing the 
voice that implored them to fly, nor 
feeling the hand that strove to drag 
each of them in turn away from the 
coming scene of horror. 

Thus was it that while the lady was 
still endeavoring, with an almost fren¬ 
zied zeal and frantic despair, to induce 
them to hasten from the spot, the bell 
sounded a third time. 

Then the Carmelite, staggering 
against the wall, seemed to lose all con¬ 
trol over her own reason, her own feel¬ 
ings, her own inclinations. Still, how¬ 
ever, she grasped the lamp, but it was 
only with a mechanical tenaciousness 
that she held it. 

For by this time the rending shrieks 
of the baroness in the apartment above 
reached those who were stationed in 
the chamber below; and thus was it in¬ 
deed too evident that a victim was about 
to be offered up to the vengeance of the 
Bronze Statue, and that victim a wo¬ 
man ! 

And now the bell began that continu¬ 
ous clang already described ; and in a 
few moments the screams of the baro¬ 
ness became horrible to hear—for, as 
she was now iuside the Statue, the 
thrilling notes of her mortal anguish 
penetrated more clearly through the 
wooden trap-door over which the colos¬ 
sal effigy stood. For the spikes had 
pierced her eyes, and the sharp blades 
had inflicted a thousand ghastly gashes 
upon her palpitating flesh—and still she 
lived ! 

But in a few moments the trap-door 
above the machinery opened of its own 
accord, or rather in obedience to the 
subtle mechanism, the infernal perfec¬ 
tion and wondrous ingenuity of which 
guided this movement as well as all 
those displayed by the Bronze Statue 
itself; and through the aperture caused 
by the opening of the trap-door, the ba¬ 
roness fell from the interior of the co¬ 
lossal image upon the top ot the machi- 
* nery in the chamber beneath. 

She was still living at the moment 
when she thus tell *, but moans of excru¬ 


ciating anguish had superseded the 
screams a few instants before so rend¬ 
ing. Blinded, wounded all over, and 
covered with blood, she fell between 
the two uppermost cylinders, while the 
dreadful bell still went clanging on. 

Then round went those huge cylin¬ 
ders, so thickly studded with ghastly 
blades; round, round they went, set in 
motion first by the weight of the victim 
herself as she fell betwixt them, and 
then kept going.with the stronger im¬ 
pulse added by the huge weight attach¬ 
ed to the cords. 

Upon the sharp blades had the wret¬ 
ched woman fallen; and there for an 
instant, a single instant, had she writhed 
horribly—horribly. But at the next 
moment, as already stated, round went 
the huge cylinders, the blades hacking, 
and hewing, and cutting her form to 
pieces—literally to pieces. Thus, at 
the very first revolution of the upper¬ 
most pair of cylinders, her agonies were 
ended, her life was extinguished, and 
her spirit had fled for ever ! 

But still those huge cylinders went 
rolling on, backing, hewing, and cutting 
the still palpitating flesh with a horrible 
greediness, while large lumps of the 
mangled body fell upon the next pair of 
merciless drum-wheels; then, being 
still farther macerated there, the smal¬ 
ler fragments went down to the third 
pair; and, all the cylinders being in mo¬ 
tion at the same time, the infernal pro¬ 
cess continued for upwards of a minute, 
until the entire body was minced into 
pieces, which fell into the babbling 
stream beneath and were borne away 
by the rapid current. 

Such was the punishment of the 
Bronze Statue; such was the appalling 
nature of the Virgin’s Kiss! 

The bell had ceased—the trap-door 
had closed again—the water, a moment 
before crimsoned with blood, had borne 
away all traces of the diabolical catas¬ 
trophe ; and the tremendous machinery 
was slowly revolving in a contrary di¬ 
rection, so as to re-wind the ropes 
around the cylinders and draw up the 
weight in readiness for the receipt of 
the next victim! 

But what of the Carmelite nun ?— 
what of the two young pages ? 

Oh ! human language has no power 
to describe the exquisite anguish with 
which this abhorrent spectacle had filled 
their souls—an anguish mingled with a 
fearful consternation—and a spectacle 
which would nover fail to haunt their 
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memories at times for the remainder of 
their existence. 

For although the White Lady had 
been an inmate of the subterraneans 
during twenty years , and although, as 
she herself had informed the pages, 
many victims had in that interval paid 
the awful forfeit of their lives to the 
vengeance of the Bronze Statue; never¬ 
theless, she had hitherto escaped the 
contemplation of any portion of that 
stupendous punishment, the mere 
knowledge of whose details was suffi¬ 
cient to harrow up the soul without the 
necessity of becoming a witness of the 
accursed tragedy. 

But now, at last, accident or destiny 
had led her to behold the most hideous 
phase of that punishment from which 
even in imagination she had so often 
recoiled as if from the menacing ap¬ 
pearance of a monstrous serpent; and 
sick at heart, with a reeling of the brain 
and a film upon the eye, she stood 
leaning against the wall, mechanically 
holding the lamp and feeling like one 
laboring under the influence of a hor¬ 
rible nightmare. 

As for Lionel and Konrad, they were 
stunned, crushed, annihilated by the ap¬ 
palling spectacle which they had just 
beholden; and, with their eyes still 
fixed upon the infernal machinery, as 
it slowly revolved in the process of re¬ 
winding the cordi and drawing up the 
weight, they could not so far collect 
their thoughts or master their sensa¬ 
tions as to assure themselves that they 
were awake and not dreaming,—that 
they had just gazed upon a stern reality 
and were not the prey of a disordered 
fancy ! 

But, hark !--while the lady and the 
youths are thus under the influence of 
all the terror, consternation, and doubt 
excited by the awful spectacle which 
they have just witnessed, the bell sends 
forth its ominous sound again ! 

Almighty God ! there is, theu, ano¬ 
ther victim this night for the Bronze 
Statue and the Virgin’s Kiss ! 

But, oh! not for worlds, no, not for 
worlds, would the Carmelite and the 
pages remain in that place to behold 
another representation of the hellish 
tragedy ! The sound of that dreadful 
bell startled them all three into life 
and activity; and away, away from the 
chamber of the machinery, back, back 
into the mighty subterranean full of 
combs, there to conceal themselves 
amidst the monuments and extinguish 
the lamp until it shall be prudent and 


safe to retrace their way to the apart¬ 
ments which they inhabit! 

Nevertheless they could not shut out 
from their ears the terrible clanging of 
the bell when it rang the doom of the 
Marquis of Schomberg, that bell whose 
iron tongue sounded like the voice of 
fate amidst the vast subterraneans, and 
echoed through all the spacious vaults 
and stone corridors beneath the right 
wing of Altendorf Castle ! 

And the Marquis of Schomberg met 
his doom with the nerve of a man who 
summons all his courage to his assist¬ 
ance when he sees that death is inevi¬ 
table ; and thus, on this memorable 
night, were two victims devoted to the 
Virgin’s Kiss! 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

THE BRIDAL CEREMONY. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of 
the day following the tremendous tra¬ 
gedy chronicled in the previous chap¬ 
ter : and the chapel of Altendorf Castle 
was blazing with light and brilliant with 
a gorgeously-attired congregation. The 
walls were hung with banners, and with 
drapery arranged in graceful festoons: 
glossy velvet curtains, massively fringed 
with gold, covered the arched windows; 
and a carpet of the same costly material 
was stretched upon the pavement.— 
Rows of chairs, covered with gilding 
and having rich velvet cushions, were 
placed for the accommodation of the la¬ 
dies ; and the nobles, the knights, and 
the gentlemen stood behind the seats 
thus set apart for the fair sex. 

The altar was gorgeously decorated. 
Innumerable wax-candles blazed there¬ 
on, and tapers were arranged in branch¬ 
es round all the pillars which supported 
the lofty roof. From that sculptured 
ceiling, too, depended three gilt chan¬ 
deliers, each containing twenty lights; 
and the plumes of the ladies were span¬ 
gled with diamonds that shone like 
myriads of stars. Nothing could sur¬ 
pass the splendor of the scene; it was 
dazzling, bewildering, almost everpow- 
ering ; for everything was radiant and 
penetrated with light. 

In front of the altar two thrones were 
erected upon a dais approached by five 
steps ; and yet the altar itself stood so 
high it was plainly seen above the 
backs of those royal seats. Superb va¬ 
ses of crystal and porcelaiu, some con- 
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taining flowers, and others perfume, 
were ranged round the chapel, so that 
the atmosphere was full of a delicious 
fragrance. 

Near the great folding-doors, which 
opened from the entrance-hall of the 
Castle, a guard of honor was drawn up ; 
and in front of the serried rank of war¬ 
riors stood an ensign bearing the royal 
standard of Bohemia. 

The ladies, as already observed, were 
most elegantly clad. Precious stones 
shone in profusion upon their plumes, 
their hair, their dresses; as if a gentle 
shower had sprinkled them and the 
drops had congealed into diamonds. It 
was a perfect blaze of lustre and loveli¬ 
ness, artificial flowers combined with 
natural charms. 

The nobles and gentlemen were prin¬ 
cipally apparelled in Court dresses;— 
though some few wore their armor in 
testimony of their readiness to die for 
the cause wherein they had embarked : 
all had elegant pages in attendance up¬ 
on them; and those who appeared in 
their steel panoply were followed by 
their squires bearing their helmets, 
shields, and lances. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the vestry- 
door was thrown open ; and five priests 
entered the chapel, attended by four 
beautiful boys carrying censers of frank¬ 
incense and which they swung back¬ 
ward and forward by means of the gilt 
chains to which they were suspended. 
The ecclesiastical procession, which was 
headed by Father Cyprian, slowly and 
solemnly ascended the steps of the 
altar; and during the progress thither 
the organ began to play a sacred sym¬ 
phony which echoed grandly through 
the fret-work of the lofty Gothic chapel. 
Then the magnificent music was blend¬ 
ed with the voices of a band of youths 
and maidens in the organ-gallery ; and 
a sacred hymn was chanted with a most 
snblime effect. 

When the anthem was concluded, 
the organist continued to pour forth a 
flood of voluntary music, throwing into 
the performance so much exquisite 
taste and skill, that he accomplished a 
perfect triumph of the art. Endeavor¬ 
ing to render his harmony a sort of pa¬ 
noramic painting to the ear, if we may 
be permitted the expression, he deline¬ 
ated the progress of certain phases of 
the queen’s fortunes. First the organ 
imitated the national air which had 
welcomed her to the Castle: then it 
poured forth a strain where the mellow 
harmonies of harp and horn combined, 


expressive of the festivities which had 
celebrated her recognition as Sovereign 
of Bohemia; next the music became 
exquisitely melting and tender, as if to 
imply that Rodolph had wooed and won 
the love of the beauteous Elizabetha: 
then the solemn and sacred service of 
the nuptial-rites was du»y delineated; 
again the harmony grew divinely sweet, 
to illustrate the happiness of the honey¬ 
moon : then suddenly it rolled and 
swelled into martial numbers, imitating 
the roar of battle and the rage of strife, 
the thunder of cannon and the clash of 
arms ; and lastly it burst into an enthu¬ 
siastic pcean of crowning triumph. 

The winding-up of this voluntary per¬ 
formance was inexpressibly grand ; the 
body of harmony appeared to fill not 
only every part of the spacious chapel, 
but to roll through the walls until imagi¬ 
nation could follow and fancy how it 
died away in the far-off extremities of 
the ancient Castle. 

And while the glow of enthusiasm 
produced by this grand achievement of 
the divine art, was still throbbing in 
every breast, shining in every eye, and 
burning upon every cheek, the vast 
folding-doors were thrown open, and the 
Baron of Altendorf appeared upon the 
threshold, exclaiming, 4 The Queen !’ 

Then every lady rose from her seat, 
every noble and knight fell back, the 
guard presented arms, and the organ 
played a thrilling welcome, as Elizabe¬ 
tha entered the chapel. 

But, oh! what a hideous mockery 
was all this pomp—what a delusion was 
that rapturous swell of the organ’s glo¬ 
rious tones—what a false halo was shed 
by artifice upon that scene ! Pale as 
death, with trembling steps and fright¬ 
ened looks, and with an uwful feeling 
of oppression at the heart, did the 
young queen advance slowly towards 
one of the thrones placed in front of the 
altar. 

She was robed in virgin white ; alas ! 
that the purity of her soul corresponded 
not with that of her garments! And 
yet the royal lady was far more to be 
pitied than blamed : for she was rather 
a victim to treachery black as hell, than 
an accomplice in her own dishonor. 

The four handmaidens who we have 
already seen in attendance upon her 
during the journey from Prague, were 
now her principal ladies-in-waiting; 
and these were followed by twelve oth¬ 
ers, all selected with due regard to 
their beauty, their youth, their rank, 
and their aptitude to perform the part 
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of spies as well as servitresses about 
the person of the queen. 

While advancing towards the throne 
that stood on the right haud, Elizabetha 
coldly acknowledged the salutations of i 
the peers, the knights, and the ladies 
amidst whom she passed ; and on occu¬ 
pying her seat, she appeared to fall into 
a deep and mournful reverie, forgetful 
of every thing that was taking place 
around her. But Father Cyprian at 
length descended from the altar under 
the pretence of doing homage to his 
sovereign ; and the few words which 
he hurriedly whispered in her ears, 
aroused her from that waking trance 
and compelled her to assume, if not to 
experience, a certain interest in the 
scene. 

Almost immediately after Elizabetha 
had thus taken her seat, Lord Rodolph 
entered the chapel. He was splendid¬ 
ly attired, and was followed by two 
gentle men-at-arms and six pages. Tri¬ 
umph beamed in his eyes, as he ac¬ 
knowledged the salutations of the peers 
and as he bowed low to the ladies who 
smiled upon his path . and advancing 
with a dignified grace towards the queen, 
he sank upon one knee before her and 
pressed to his lips the hand which she 
mechanically extended to him. 

Elizabetha then rose from her seat; 
and Rodolph conducted her up the steps 
of the altar, the ladies in attendance 
and the pages ranging themselves on 
each side. 

The marriage-ceremony now com¬ 
menced, and it proceeded up to that 
point in the Catholic ritual when the 
indissoluble knot was about to be tied 
for ever. But at this moment, while 
all present were kneeling, save Father 
Cyprian, who stood in front of the altar, 
and while the looks of all were fixed on 
that young couple on whom the nuptial 
benediction was about to be bestowed— 
while, too, the ambitious Rodolph was 
saying to himself, 4 In another moment 
I shall be King-Consort of Bohemia!’— 
and while his father, the grim Baron of 
Altendorf, was already rejoicing in the 
event which thus allied his house to the 
royalty of the land—at that moment 
was it that a fearful cry broke upon 
every ear. 

’Twas a cry that seemed to come 
from the depths of the earth—a cry 
such as the dead may send up from 
their graves when awakened on the day 
of doom—a fearful and a terrible cry, 
sounding like that of murder mingling 
with a northern blast. 


At the same instant a column of red 
fire shot up from behind the altar screen, 
spreading slowly over that extremity of 
the chapel, and enveloping the sacred 
table and all who were near it in a bril¬ 
liant roseate halo. Then, while the 
knights and nobles, the ladies and the 
dependants, were all gazing in silent 
consternation upon this wondrous spec¬ 
tacle, a female form suddenly appeared 
in the midst of the translucent splendor. 

Despite of the rosy halo which sur¬ 
rounded her, it was easy to perceive 
that her countenance was pale and co¬ 
lorless as that of a corpse; while the 
apparel which clothed her form seemed 
like the garments of the grave. 

The ladies shrieked, and either sank 
upon the floor or threw themselves with 
awful terror into each other’s arms : the 
peers and knights laid their hands upon 
their swords, but dared not draw the 
weapons from their sheaths; Elizabe¬ 
tha fainted, Lord Rodolph was trans¬ 
fixed with dread, and the Baron of Al¬ 
tendorf, who had sprung from his kneel¬ 
ing posture, trembled from head to foot 
as if convulsions had seized upon him. 

4 Let not this marriage ceremony pro¬ 
ceed !’ exclaimed that female form, 
from the midst of the roseate halo 
.which still continued to ascend around 
the altar. 4 Heaven protests against it!’ 
added the voice, which was musical and 
sweet, though thrilling and imperious 
in its tone. 

Then did a terrible ejaculation of hor¬ 
ror burst from the lips of the Baron of 
Altendorf; and, sinking upon his knees, 
he extended his arms towards the be¬ 
ing in the midst of the roseate halo, ex¬ 
claiming at the same time in a wild 
voice and with rending accent, 4 Erme- 
nonda ! ’tis thou—’tis thou !’ 

And then, overcome by the tremen¬ 
dous recollections which burst into re¬ 
newed and vivid existence in his brain, 
the baron fell heavily forward, deprived 
of consciousness. 

Terrific was the scene of confusion 
which followed ; for while a dense cloud 
of black smoke arose rapidly round the 
altar, superseding the roseate halo of 
light, and enveloping the mysterious fe¬ 
male form in utter obscurity,—the com¬ 
pany, a few minutes before so intent 
upon the marriage, rushed pell-mell to- 
wtufcds the folding doors, the ladies 
scnfaming, battling with each other in 
their frantic eagerness to secure a 
prompt retreat, and utterly forgetful of 
the queen, whom they had left in a 
swoon behind them; and the peers and 
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gentlemen flying with equal precipita¬ 
tion, and with the same disregard for 
everybody and everything save them¬ 
selves 

The confusion was terrible ! Ladies 
were thrown down and trampled upon, 
their shrieks adding to the horror of the 
scene ; gemmed plumage was scattered, 
gorgeous apparel was torn, brilliant jew¬ 
els were lost; and dismay was the rul- j 
ing sentiment that inspired the whole 
company. Madly through the flying 
crowd of haughty nobles and titled 
dames, rushed Lord Rodolph; franti¬ 
cally he cleared a path for himself amid 
the fugitive, shrieking, affrighted throng 
—for his ears had caught the words 
which his father addressed to the appa¬ 
rition, and he fancied that it was his 
mother’s spirit which had come to warn 
him against the marriage with the 
queen. 

The chapel was at length cleared, or 
at least well nigh emptied of the bril¬ 
liant assemblage which had crowded it 
a few moments before ; but the young 
queen lay motionless in one spot, and 
the Baron of Altendorf unconscious in 
another. Even the Carthusian priest, 
usually so bold, so dauntless, so inacces¬ 
sible to superstitious alarm, had fled ; 
for he also, as well as Lord Rodolph and 
many others who were aware of the 
Christian name of the late baroness, be¬ 
lieved that it was this lady’s spirit 
whom the baron had addressed in those 
words of mingled wildness and horror. 

But forth from behind the altar, a 
figure now stole—a venerable man 
dressed in the holiday garb of one of 
AltendorPs superior dependants; and, 
hastening towards the spot where the 
queen had fallen, he lifted her from the 
velvet carpet. 

This old man was Hubert, the stew¬ 
ard ! 

But scarcely had he raised the ill- 
fated sovereign in his arms, when a 
terrible cry escaped his lips—a cry 
which rang piercingly through the brain 
of the Baron of Altendorf and recalled 
him back to consciousness. 

Thus suddenly re-awakened from the 
deep trance into which he had fallen, 
the grim noble sprang to his feet; and 
as the tide of awful recollections swept j 
through his brain, bringing vividly back 
to his mind all that had just occurred, 
he flung his horrified looks around as if 
still fearful of encountering the appari¬ 
tion which had temporarily frozen the 
vital current in his veins and paralysed 
his whole being. 


But all traces of that phenomenon 
had disappeared; the chapel was still 
blazing with the light of its innumera¬ 
ble tapers, and a sulphurous odor alone 
remained to convince the baron that 
the impression now uppermost upon 
his mind was not a dream. No : it 
was a proof that the roseate halo had 
really shone around the altar according 
to the belief which his fancy enter¬ 
tained; nnd thus receiving undoubted 
testimony as to one portion of the phe¬ 
nomenon, he could not doubt the rest. 

And this chapel, where the tapers 
were still burning, was deserted ! 
Priests, bridal party, nobles, ladies, and 
dependants—-all had fled ; and he wae 
there —alone! No, not altogether alone; 
for at a little distance an old man was 
kneeling upon the velvet carpet, hang¬ 
ing over a lady clothed in virgin white* 
and whose countenance was white as; 
her own raiment! 

’Twas the queen—his son’s bride— 
pale, marble pale ; and that was Hubert 
who thus bent over her in the deepest* 
deepest affliction ! 

• My good old friend,’ exclaimed the 
baron, in a tremulous voice, and draw¬ 
ing near with limbs that likewise trem¬ 
bled ; for his nerves were so shaken* 
and his spirit so daunted that he expe¬ 
rienced the presentiment of all imagi¬ 
nable evils—* my good old friend, telfc 
—keep me not in suspense—what has* 
happened to the queen V 

• She is dead, my lord—alas ! she is* 
dead!’ cried the old steward, down, 
whose cheeks the big tears flowed. 

4 Dead ! No—do not say it, Hubert P 
exclaimed the baron, speaking like anr 
affrighted child, and not with his wont¬ 
ed haughtiness and proud assurance. 

• Yes, she is dead, my lord !’ solemn¬ 
ly replied the old man; then gently- 
withdrawing his arm from beneath the- 
drooping head of the perished queen* 
and slowly rising to his feet, lie con¬ 
tinued in a profound and hollow tone* 
‘The last hope of Bohemia’s royalty 
has withered, never to be restored ! 
The young, the beautiful, and the high¬ 
born has fallen into that eternal sleep 
whence God alone can waken her. No 
more will the tears of sorrow bedew 
her cheeks—no more will her heart 
palpitate with a secret woe ! Upon 
that fair head the royal crown will 
never press; those rigid hands will 
never grasp the orb nnd sceptre ! ’Tis 
done—the day-dream of a momentarily 
resuscitated royalty is passed ; the stern 
reality of death has swept away the 
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golden vision; and nothing now re¬ 
mains but to write the epitaph of this 
young queen who bore the sovereign 
title for three short days !’ 

While Hubert was thus giving vent 
to the reflections which gushed into his 
mind as he stood contemplating the 
lifeless form which lay at his feet, the 
baron was transfixed in speechless hor¬ 
ror, gazing down upon those marble 
features whereon the brilliant light of 
the tapers played as if in mockery. 
The nobleman heard not the language 
which flowed from his dependant’s lips ; 
or rather, he heard, but heeded not! 
The shock which so sudden a change 
in the aspect of affairs had caused him 
to experience; the consciousness of 
cruel disappointment and blasted ambi¬ 
tion ; the knowledge that a diadem had 
fallen from the brow of his son just at 
the very instant when it seemed to be 
crowning him; the still vivid impres¬ 
sion of the fearful circumstances which 
had wrought that change—all combined 
to bend, if not actually to break in a 
moment, the spirit of that bold, bad 
man! 

And when it was known throughout 
the castle that the queen was dead, and 
that the royal cause—which was like¬ 
wise the cause of the aristocracy—was 
ruined by this sudden catastrophe, a 
fearful consternation prevailed ; and all 
was alarm, dismay, and confusion with¬ 
in the spacious fortalice of Altendorf. 

And as if nothing should be wanting 
to enhance those feelings to the keen¬ 
est poignancy, a courier arrived two 
days afterwards with the intelligence 
that John Zitzka had already quitted 
Prague at the head of a numerous ar¬ 
my and was wending his way by forced 
marches northward. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF 
ALTENDORF CASTLE. 

On the fourth morning after the ter¬ 
rible incidents which occurred in the 
chapel, the warder upon one of the 
watch-towers of Altendorf Castle de¬ 
scried a troop of horsemen advancing 
towards the stronghold ; and in a few 
minutes a cannon was fired from the 
ramparts to announce to the garrison 
and the inmates of the mighty fortalice 
generally, that the Taborite army was 
now approaching. 


Towards midday the vanguard and the 
light troops of Zitzka’s force appeared 
upon the adjacent hills; and, taking a 
position at about three quarters of a 
mile’s distance from the left wing of the 
castle, that division of the besieging ar¬ 
mament soon pitched its white tents 
upon an eminence skirted by the forest, 
unfurled its banners amidst the loftiest 
trees, and planted its cannon upon a 
breast-work that was speedily thrown 
up in front of the encampment. 

It was not until the sun was already 
steeping the western horizon in hues of 
orange, and purple, and gold, that the 
main body of the republican army de¬ 
bouched from the high road and began 
to stretch itself around the ancient cas¬ 
tle, which was now the stronghold of the 
Bohemian aristocracy. Then did the 
huge volume of Taborite strength come 
rolling on in living waves, pouring its 
torrent of steel-clad warriors over the 
fertile plains where numerous herds 
and countless flocks had lately grazed; 
then did the flood of grim enthusiasts 
deluge the gardens and the fields, inun¬ 
date the parks and the orchards, and 
urge its animated billows onward even 
unto the precincts of the forest which 
skirted the right wing of Altendorf Cas¬ 
tle. The trampling of myriads of hu¬ 
man feet and hundreds of horses’ hoofs 
sounded like the din of a cataract,while 
songs of freedom and martial music 
swelled upon the gale. 

With the trampling of feet, the clash 
of weapons, the neighing of war-steeds, 
the chanting of Taborite airs, and the 
roll of the gun carriages, mingled the 
wild dissonance of trumpet, timbrel and 
horn ; and over the heads of the martial 
host waved the banners, amidst whose 
fluttering folds the eye might trace the 
words 4 Tabor’ and 4 Zitzka,’ and such 
inscriptions as 4 Death to the Aristocracy ,’ 
• No Throne—no Coronet,' Equal Rights 
and Equal Property ,* fyc. 

At the head of a chosen troop of well 
mounted guardsmen rode John Zitzka, 
Captain-General of the Taborites and 
Governor of Bohemia. His counte¬ 
nance, despite the disfiguring loss that 
it had sustained, was ennobled by the 
animation that overspread it; and as the 
songs of freedom, chanted by the. sol¬ 
diery, fell upon his ears, his remaining 
eye shot fire, a deeper flush and a rud¬ 
dier glow appeared upon his features, 
his form seemed to dilate into god-like 
proportions—and, in a voice that grew 
sonorous as a brazen trumpet, did heis- 
i sue the commands which, while they 
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regulated the movements of his army, 
denoted the consummate skill of the ge¬ 
neral who delivered them, and the ad¬ 
mirable discipline of the warriors who 
gave them their prompt obedience. 

Upon every rampart, turret, eleva¬ 
tion, and tower of Altendorf Castle, 
were the spectators gathered in dense 
crowds to behold the progress of the 
besieging force, as it thus defiled from 
the main road into the various positions 
which John Zitzka’s skill directed the 
numerous sections to take up. The en¬ 
thusiasm of Lord Rodolph and some of 
the younger warriors belonging to the 
garrison, would have prompted an im¬ 
mediate sally from the castle, in order 
to attack the Tuborite armament while 
it was thus broken into divisions and 
small parties; but the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf, whose more experienced eye in¬ 
stantaneously comprehended how easy 
it were for Zitzka to form his batle-line 
in a moment, explained the rashness of 
the step proposed by his son, whose ar¬ 
dor he nevertheless approved and en¬ 
couraged, alleging, however, that in the 
first instance the policy of the garrison 
must be to defend and not to attack—to 
weary out the besiegers, and not to ex¬ 
haust its own strength, much less stake 
every thing upon the risk of a general 
battle. 

Thus was it that the Taborite army 
proceeded without molestation to form 
a complete circle about the vast strong¬ 
hold of Altendorf; and when the sun 
went down, its latest beams, as they 
quivered above the horizon, threw into 
strong relief the white tents of the be¬ 
sieging forces, and glinted on the spear- 
points that marked the posts of the sen¬ 
tinels. 

Then, the watch-fires being lighted, 
and the lurid glare of the flame flinging 
a ruddy glow upon the outskirts of the 
forest, the Taborite minstrels struck up 
exciting airs throughout the encamp¬ 
ment, and the grand music of the harp 
and horn, the trumpet and the drum, 
the clarion and the cymbal, was accom¬ 
panied by myriads of voices chanting 
the war-song of the hardy Republican 
Reformers. 

THE TABORITE HYMN. 

Sons of labor ! sons of toil! 

Human worms upon the soil, 

Trampled ’noaih the great ones’ heel,— 

Rise, now or never, and proclaim 
The 'reeman’s cause—the tyrant’s shame : 

On—on. for all the rights ye claim— 

Revenge for all the wrongs ye feel! 

Endurance is a crime ; 

And Patience, crushed by Time, 

Turns to despair ai d grasps the glittering steel. 
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Sweating brows and blistered hands, 

Starving serfs on fertile lands, 

List unto your children’s moans. 

What! shall they starve while every plain 
Nurtures fat herds or golden grain? 

E’en for a crust ye ask in vain— 

The lord of acres gives ye stones! 

Endurance is a crime ; 

And Patience, crushed by Time, 

Turns to revenge for starving children’s groans. 

Long—too long, O Gad ! have we 
Borne the chuins that tyranny 
Rivettcd around us fast. 

Help us, thou Lord of hosts ! and raise 
Thy people up, that they may praise, 

Not curse, the author of their days; 

And let this ohorus swell at last, 

“ Endurance is a crime; 

And Patience, crushed by Time, 

Turns to just retribution for the past!” 

Lo ! a brighter dawn appears, 

Fraught with hope for coming years— 
Freedom’s smile for everlnore ! 

Unfurl the banner—grasp the glaive; 

A freeman’s life or patriot’s grave 
Awaits the hero. On, ye brave, 

Though the par.h lead through floods of gore. 

Endurance is a crime; 

And Vengeance, fed by Time, 

Turns into Hope when despots' sway is o’er! 

Such was the hymn which swelled 
from the Taborite encampment—that 
encampment which stretched its vast 
circumference completely around Al¬ 
tendorf Castle; and as the thrilling 
words, issuing from myriads of tongues, 
rose into waves of swelling, pealing, 
thundering sound, the tremendous vol¬ 
ume of rude martial harmony made the 
casements rattle and the doors quiver-*- 
aye, and even the massive walls shake, 
throughout the beleaguered stronghold. 
For against that mighty edifico did the 
stupendous chaunt beat like a battering- 
ram, sounding through and through the 
ancient fortalice, finding reverberations 
in every chamber, hall, and court-yard, 
and awakening the echoes even down 
into those awful subterraneans where 
so many mysteries lay cradled and so 
many momentous secrets were locked 
up! 

Early on the ensuing morning the 
fighting commenced. 

It being, us already stated, the Bar¬ 
on’s policy to uct entirely upon the de¬ 
fensive—at least for the present,—the 
initiative was taken by the Taborite ar¬ 
my. From the breast-work before al¬ 
luded to, Zitzka’3 cannon opened upon 
the Castle, which returned the fire with 
considerable effect. The Republicans 
then made an attack upon some out¬ 
houses which stood outside the circuit 
of the larger moat, occupying a little 
island formed by a smaller canal, and 
thus constituting a position of conside- 
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rable strength. The place was well de¬ 
fended by a detachment, of the Aristo¬ 
cratic army ; and as it. was a point as 
important for the besiegers to obtain as 
for the besieged to occupy, the conflict 
became despernte in that quarter. 

But in the meantime, throughout the 
Spacious fortnlice of Altendorf, the mar¬ 
tial music had been sounding since day¬ 
break, the banners waved and trembled 
in the morning breeze, and the clang of 
mailed or booted feet upon the pave¬ 
ment of court-yard, rampart, and tow¬ 
er, mingled with the varied noises and 
direful din of war. Within the apart¬ 
ments and halls of the mighty strong¬ 
hold, the ladies who had still remained 
as guests or in company with their hus¬ 
bands, fathers, or brothers, at Altendorf 
Castle, and the female dependants of 
those noble dames, were unable to con¬ 
ceal, much less subdue, the terror which 
had seized upon them ; and the moment 
the thunder of the cannon boomed from 
the position of the besiegers and was 
echoed back from the ramparts of Al¬ 
tendorf, the affrighted women huddled 
together with despairing looks, or fled 
to hide themselves in places that could 
have afforded no safety in case of the 
worst. 

For three days was the little island 
containing the out-houses, vigorously 
attacked and ns gallantly defended ; but 
at the hour of the third sunset the Ta- 
borites seemed to be exerting a more 
than ordinary courage and putting forth 
almost superhuman efforts to accomplish 
their purpose. Then terrible was the 
conflict in that point for a short space. 
The din of arms, the clashing of swords, 
the braying of horns, the deep thuuder 
of the cannon, the shouts of triumph, 
the appalling dissonance which marks 
the roar of battle and the rage of war. 

From the nearest rampart did the 
Baron of Altendorf and his son Rodolph 
survey this bloody conflict,—the strug¬ 
gle of a few against a few—for there 
was no room for the engagement of 
numbers there; and when the General¬ 
issimo of the Aristocratic army saw the 
desperate efforts which the Taborite 
warriors were making, he felt an icy 
Bensation come over him, like a presenti¬ 
ment of evil in respect to the future. 
At the same moment a sudden burst of 
the declining sun broke upon the scene 
of strife, throwing a transitory glow of 
lurid splendor over the moat, the island, 
and the immediate vicinage ; and thus, 
with an evanescent brightness, bring¬ 
ing into stroug relief every warrior that 
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was battling there. Then was it that 
the Baron of Altendorf and the myri¬ 
ads who crowded the ramparts of the 
Castle, distinguished the form of the 
Taborite hero in the very thickest of 
the fight. Yes—Zitzka himself was 
now there, in person leading the attack, 
and dominating the tide of battle which 
had ebbed and flowed so many times at 
that point during three whole days. In 
his red right hand he wielded, as if it 
were a feather, that tremendous sword 
which, as it flashed through the air and 
caught with a lightning effect the gleam 
of the setting sun, was winged with 
death to all who dared oppose the one- 
eyed warrior’8 progress. 

Darkness fell upon the scene; the 
was carried by the Taborites, the 
was abandoned by the soldiers of 
the Aristocratic army, and this first suc¬ 
cess was hailed by one side as the har¬ 
binger of a speedy triumph, and by the 
other as an omen of eventual defeat. 

On the following morning, the Tabor¬ 
ites commenced a general assault upon 
the Castle. From every point did the 
enthusiastic besiegers press on to cross 
the moat, to break down the defences, 
to dash away all obstacles, and to storm 
the walls. The air pealed with the ac¬ 
clamations of the Republicans and with 
the shouts of defiance thrown back from 
the stern-looking ramparts of Altendorf. 
All was life, animation, nod bustle 
around the Castle, and within it. A 
living ocean had come to dash its waves 
against the walls of Altendorf; and 
inside those ancient precincts, a pent- 
up flood was ready to burst forth and 
oppose its own bulk to that huge vol¬ 
ume of an animated sea, which raged, 
and foamed, and roared around. 

And now the attack commenced in 
desperate earnest. Hundreds of rafts, 
formed of the trees of the forest, were 
launched upon the moat; and beneath 
a murderous shower of barbed missiles 
and a galling fire from numerous hack¬ 
buts and petronels, did the hardy Ta¬ 
borites cross the canal upon those float¬ 
ing bridges. Then ladder after ladder 
were raised against the walls and mount¬ 
ed by the dauntless Republicans; ropes 
were slung, and the besiegers ascended, 
fast and furious, to the assault, As brave 
ly were they met. ’Twns no child’s play 
that now took place, but a fierce, a 
fearful, and a frightful struggle—-hand 
to hand, and foot to foot—no hope nor 
thought of quarter on either side, but 
a tremendous conflict, which raised ev¬ 
ery soldier into a hero, and made every 
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hero a fiend incarnate for the time 
being ! 

Tremendous was the force with 
which the gallant Taborites pressed on 
to storm those walls that bristled with 
so many brave defenders. Torrents of 
missiles showered down on them ; de¬ 
struction and death were vomited forth 
from the cannons’ mouths. Still on¬ 
ward pressed the Taborites ; and where 
the scaling ladders were reared against 
the frowning front of old Altendorf, the 
besiegers were dashed precipitately 
down, either slain already, or else to 
perish in the moat, which now ran red 
with a sanguine tide. Nevertheless, as 
the Taborites were swept by whole 
ranks from the walls, or were hurled 
from the ladders, or else were hurled 
to destruction by those ladders breaking 
beneath them yet did they continue to 
succeed each other with an enthusiasm 
now maddened to a perfect frenzy. 

By dint of pouring across the moat and 
upwards on the walls, these countless 
numbers in such unabated succession, 
the dauntless Republicans succeeded at 
last in establishing a footing upon the 
outward edge of the rampart. And 
now the spectacle presented to the view 
was as wondrous as it was terrible—as 
thrillingly interesting as it was fright¬ 
ful. For up the whole frontage of the 
left wing of the Castle did the Taborites 
now maintain themselves: it was one 
unbroken surface of human forms, cov¬ 
ering the masonry as ivy covers a house 
front—the whole living mass thus ap¬ 
pearing like a swarm of bees, without 
visible support otherwise thaji by each 
other. 

Thus the activity of those Taborite 
warriors became as interesting and as 
marvellous as their courage. It was 
on activity which put into requisition 
every crevice in the walls, and which 
made available every projecting object, 
no matter however slight. Upon each 
other’s shoulders did they climb; one 
above another did they thus raise them¬ 
selves, either sustaining their balance 
with an admirable precision, keepiug 
their footsteps with the wondrous tena¬ 
city of the chamois hunter of the Alps, 
or leaping from point to point in places 
where the antelope itself would scarce¬ 
ly have ventured. Had they been my¬ 
riads of somnambulists thus performing 
feats from which they would have 
shrunk in horror and dismay if their 
senses were awake to the appalling pe¬ 
ril, those deeds could not have inspired 
a more tensely wrought curiosity, nor 
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an interest more breathlessly absorbing. 

And all this time the din of buttle 
was proclaimed in tongues but too ap¬ 
propriate and in voices too suitable to 
the hideous carnage. The roar of the 
cannon, though only bursting forth at 
long intervals, echoed from the ram¬ 
parts of the Castle and the lines of the 
besiegers, and seemed to leap from hill 
to hill, reverberating in the distance 
like peals of rolling thunder. 

Throughout that day raged the con¬ 
flict; and even when the sun had gone 
down, and the moon lay upon masses of 
clouds, like a sultana pillowed on cush¬ 
ions of purple velvet edged with silver, 
the strife was continued. But though 
desperate were the endeaovrs of the 
Taborites to maintain upon the ram¬ 
parts that footing which they had suc¬ 
ceeded for a moment in establishing, 
though never was valor more dauntless 
nor strength more herculean, yet were 
they beaten back from the walls ; and 
towards midnight the assault ceased. 

Numbers had fallen that day—num¬ 
bers on both sides ! The Aristocratic 
army had fought with all the courage of 
desperation ; the Baron of Altondorf 
exhibited the utmost skill in conducting 
the defence of his stronghold; and Ro- 
dolph had performed prodigies of valor. 
Nevertheless, the Taborites had given 
such proofs of an iron will and an uda- 
mantine determination, that there was 
not a soul within the fortalice of Alten¬ 
dorf who believed that the place could 
hold out for any length of time. Un¬ 
less, indeed, some lucky casualty or un¬ 
foreseen interposition should transpire tn 
favor the Aristocratic cause and injure 
that of the Taborites ; and it was to 
this chapter of accidents that the Baron 
and his officers trusted. 

For several days did a cessation of 
hostilities continue. But in the mean¬ 
time the Taborites were not idle. They 
were busily employed in constructing a 
huge bridge, or rather an immense 
barge, which they intended to launch 
upon the moat, and in which a batter¬ 
ing ram might be worked. They also 
strengthened their own position in such 
a manner that their tents were protect¬ 
ed from the cannon of the ramparts \ 
and they sti etched out their lines iu 
every direction, so as to cut off all pos¬ 
sible means of communication between 
the adjacent villages and the garrison ef 
Altendorf. The outposts of the Ta¬ 
borite army were established beyond 
the little chapel in the forest, where, as 
the reader wiil remember, there was a 
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secret entrance into the subterraneans; 
and thus this means of egress or ingress 
was rendered utterly unavailable to the 
inmates of the Castle. 

From the lips of a prisoner who was 
taken on that occasion, when the as¬ 
sault was attempted, Zitzka ascertained 
the precise position of the magazine 
where vast supplies of corn and flour 
had been garnered up for the use of the 
garrison; and he was resolved to make 
an attempt to destroy that important 
provision warehouse. Accordingly, in 
the midst of a night of pitchy dark¬ 
ness, when neither moon nor stars 
were able to penetrate through the sa¬ 
ble canopy of heaven, Zitzka rlaced 
himself at the head of a small but 
chosen band of stalwart Taborites. 
Through the stolid blackness of that 
night did the cohort advance, through 
the sea of darkness did it wend its way. 
Not a word was uttered, not the faint¬ 
est clash of a weapon was heard. The 
men knew their destination beforehand ; 
and their hands were upon their swords 
to prevent them from rattling against 
their corselets. But though thus silent 
and wary; the men were full of spirits, 
.full of hope, full of enthusiasm; for 
Zitzka was leading them in person, and 
in him they had implicit confidence. 
The known rapidity, boldness, and dex¬ 
terity of his military manoeuvres, and 
bis stratagetic achievements, were in¬ 
deed well calculated inspire such a feel¬ 
ing of reliance upon him. 

On reaching the edge of the moat, 
two of the Taborites swam across; and 
to the wall of the Castle did they fasten 
the ends of two stout ropes which they 
dragged through the water after them. 
The other extremities were held by 
those who remained upon ihe bank of 
the moat, and by whom they were fast¬ 
ened to stakes into the ground. By 
means of the two ropes thus secured 
across the moat, the rest of the band 
passed over in silence and safety ; and 
ns they had chosen a spot where the 
exterior surface of the wall was much 
injured by the attempted assault made 
a few days previous^, they easily found 
projecting and indenting places to sus¬ 
tain their footing as they noiselessly 
climbed the rampart. 

Zitzka was the first who stood upon 
the battlements of Altendorf Castle ; but 
almost at the same instant the alarm 
was given—a cry of terror burst around 
him—-torches flared in a moment in all 
directions, and by their lurid flames, 
which streamed backward and forward 


like portentous meteors, the forms of 
armed men were seen running along 
the rampart, with their naked weapons 
glancing in their hands. The trumpets 
brayed, the drums beat, the great bell 
of the castle was rang, and the rumor 
spread like wildfire that the whole Ta- 
borite host had stealthily entered the 
fortalice. 

Keeping together in a serried com¬ 
pact phalanx, Zitzka and his chosen 
band of two hundred men forced their 
way through the hurrying, scared, and 
bewildered soldiers of the garrison; 
and, leaping down into the court-yard, 
they beat aside all opposition and made 
good their progress to the corn-maga¬ 
zine. The door of this place was bro¬ 
ken open in a few minutes; and some 
combustibles were thrown inside. Then 
Zitzka and his party turned to retrace 
their way : but this was not so easily 
accomplished. The panic had some¬ 
what abated, the torches showed that 
the invaders were only few in number, 
and, on the discovery being made that 
Zitzka himself was at the head of tho 
band, an ardent desire to effect his cap¬ 
ture seized upon the most daring spirits 
of the Castle garrison. 

Suddenly, upward burst a huge co¬ 
lumn of fire ; and gave a terrible dis¬ 
tinctness to the entire scene. Every 
feature of the adjacent buildings, every 
battlement, turret, and tower; aye, ev¬ 
ery window and every door, every but¬ 
tress and every loop-hole,—all were 
brought into the strongest possible re¬ 
lief ; while the hundreds and hundreds 
of armed men who were now seen 
gathering from all directions and in ev¬ 
ery spot, appeared like phantoms in the 
lurid glare. 

But now a shocking, universal yell 
pealed from the garrison of Altendorf, 
when it was perceived that the sudden 
blaze which had burst forth arose from 
the granary. Zitzka and his band 
rushed forward to cut their way through 
the enemy : but before them was a wall 
of armed men whose helmets and corse¬ 
lets, spears and swords, glared in the 
light of the conflagration which was now 
spreading to other provision magazines 
adjoining the granary. For a few min¬ 
utes tho Captain-General and hisTabo- 
rite heroes were pressed back, until the 
rear of the band was almost in contact 
with the flames. Tho heat w*as intole¬ 
rably scorching, the smoke rolled over 
them in a dense volume, and they were 
j maddened almost to a frenz} r . 

! ‘ Onward !’ exclaimed the stonforian 
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voice of John Zitzka; and, in obedi¬ 
ence to that voice which acted as a tal¬ 
isman upon the Taborite spirit, the 
dauntless two hundred poured with an 
irresistible fury upon the serried pha¬ 
lanx of the garrison. 

Never was onslaught more terrific. 
Like incarnate demons did the republi¬ 
cans cut their desperate way through 
the soldiers of the aristocratic army. 
Clouds of smoke, beating down from the 
conflagration, enveloped the combatants 
at one moment, then cleared away at 
another, thus revealing all the horrors 
of the carnage. It seemed like an ap¬ 
palling display of human frenzy; and 
for upwards of a quarter of an hour did 
this bloody act of the exciting drama 

'^At length Zitzka and his chosen party 
succeeded in hewing and hacking for 
themselves a path to the edge ot the 
battlements; wholesale were the hu¬ 
man trees of that animated forest of sol¬ 
diery felled by the Taborites. in order 
to make their road clear. Knee-deep 
in blood did they wade ; over the reek¬ 
ing, palpitating forms of the wounded, 
or the stiff and stark corses of the slain, 
did they pursue their appalling path. 

But, as we have already stated, the 
edge of the rampart was gained at 
length ; thence the Taborites leapt down 
into the moat, some being fortunate 
enough to alight upon the ropes stretch¬ 
ed across, and others falling into the wa¬ 
ter. Most of them succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the opposite bank, though a few 
were reached by the missiles thrown 
from the walls, and some were drown¬ 
ed. In fine, the night’s expeditions 
cost John Zitzka eighty of his most 
staunch and resolute adherents ; but, 
viewing their loss only with the eye of 
a general, and of a general, too, who 
had twenty thousand men under his 
command, he regarded it as nothing 
when contrasted with the advantage 
gained by the destruction of the grana¬ 
ries and provision-warehouses of the 
beleaguered castle. < 

And in this calculation John Zitzka 
was right enough, for in a few days fa¬ 
mine began to stare the inmates of that 
stronghold in the face ! 

CHAPTER LXXXVII1. 
the invalid knight 

The mid-day radiance of an efful¬ 
gent sun attempered to a genial atmo- 
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sphere the chill which was naturally 
characteristic of the declining autumn ; 
and there was a cheerfulness in the 
golden beams as they played upon the 
blackened ruins of Ildegardo Castle. 

In the humble chamber of the little 
tower on the summit oi the Donjon, 
Sir Ernest de Colmar awoke to con¬ 
sciousness. 

He was lying in the couch—that 
couch where he had seen Satanais re¬ 
posing her beauteous form ; and this 
reminiscence suddenly filled his mind 
with a thousand conflicting thoughts.— 
His first impulse was, therefore, to 
spring from the humble pallet, to seek 
some one who could answer all the 
questions which he longed to put, and 
to satisfy himself how much of all that 
his memory now revolved was a dream* 
and how much a stern reality. But 
vain was the attempt to quit the couch, 
scarcely could the knight lift his heud 
from the pillow, for it fell back again as 
heavy as lead. 

Then the suspicion flushed to his 
mind that he must have been ill, very 
ill. And now he recollected that when 
the tremendous discovery of the iden¬ 
tity of Gloria and Satanais burst upon 
him, he had felt his senses leaving him, 
but he hud no consciousness of any in¬ 
terval between that moment and the 
present one of his re-awaking; on the 
contrary, it seemed as if he had merely 
closed his eyes at one instant to open 
them at the next. 

Thus weeks, months, or years might 
have fled without casting even a shade 
of their phases upon the Austrian wur- 
rior’s mind, and without adding a single 
incident to the store of varied and won¬ 
drous circumstances which his memory 
had garnered up to the very moment 
when that interval of delirium or of 
trance, whichever it were, began. 

But, oh ! how could he now persuader 
himself that either the past or the pre¬ 
sent was not a dream ? There was no 
one in the chamber,—he was alone,— 
and all he knew was that he had re¬ 
mained an inmate of the turret-dormi¬ 
tory where the catastrophe of his love 
had taken place! 

No, this was not quite all that he now 
knew; for some other little facts and 
circumstances began to develop them¬ 
selves to his perception and set his con¬ 
jectures to work. The chamber woro 
an air of comfort superior to his former 
impression of its aspect. A curtain of: 
coarse but warm material was stretched 
over the door, evidently to ^xclude ther 
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draught; strips of tho same kind of cloth 
were fastened, for n similar purpose, 
round the rude window which occupied 
the loophole of the chamber; and on a 
table nenr the head ot the couch stood 
several flasks of medicine. 

While De Colmar’s perception em¬ 
braced these little appearances one by 
one, his thoughts grew so bewildered 
and distracted that he could fix them 
upon nothing, grapple with nothing. It 
was as if a mist were deepening around 
his imagination and over his brain,— 
making him feel like one wandering in 
a dream. There was before him suffi¬ 
cient testimony to show that a longer 
interval than a few hours had elapsed 
since he had sunk down in that turret- 
chamber deprived of consciousness,— 
the evident endeavors which had been 
made to increase the comfort of the 
place—and then those flasks of physic 

-Oh ! were not these to be taken 

as convincing proofs that the knight’s 
sojourn there had been of some duys, 
even if not of some weeks? 

Closing his eyes in order to shut out 
the influence of all exterior objects, he 
set himself to work to rescue his ideas 
from the chaos into which they had 
-been thrown; and by degrees his me¬ 
mory unwound its various threads from 
the entanglement of confusion. Then 
his mind resumed its tone; and he was 
enabled to arrange in their proper order 
and places all the occurrences of the 
past. 

And oh ! what a train of reminiscences 
now passed through his imagination,— 
along what a chequered vista of inci¬ 
dents did his memory retrace its way ! 
His love for Satanais and the seductive 
wiles of Gloria,—his combat with the 
champion on the heath and the condi¬ 
tions imposed by that sable victor.— 
the journey from Prague with Gloria 
and the murder at the inn,—the con¬ 
tinuation of the journey with Satanais 
and the halt at lldegardo Castle,— Ber¬ 
nard's narrative and the supplementary 
explanations of Sathnais,—the arrival 
-of the Taborite party and the arrest of 
the dark-eyed houri,—and lastly, the 
stupendous discovery that Gloria and 
Satanais, instead of being twin-sisters, 
were one and the same person,—these 
were the salient features of the path 
along which De Colmar’s memory now 
travelled with retrogressive step. 

But while his soul was yet quivering 
beneath the influence of startling re¬ 
collections, und bending beneath the 
weight of dtjplorable ones, still upon his 


mind did the bewildering conjecture 
force itself relative to his sojourn in 
that turret-chamber. How long had he 
been there ? what was the nature of 
the illness which he had endured ?— 
whose hand smoothed his pillow, ad¬ 
ministered his medicine, and bestowed 
an air of comfort on that anchorite- 
abode ? 

Again did he open his eyes and look 
around. It was no dream, no delusion, 
—he was there, on that humble couch, 
and appearances as well as his own sen¬ 
sations informed him that he had been 
seriously ill and was yet an invalid. 

But while he was thus revolving a 
thousand ideas in his mind, the door 
opened gently, the curtain was thrust 
aside, and the floating, graceful figure 
of a female entered the turret-chamber. 

A sudden ejaculation of mingled sur¬ 
prise and joy burst from her lips as her 
looks encountered those of Sir Ernest 
de Colmar, for the eyes of our hero 
gazed not now upon her in listless va¬ 
cancy, nor with the wildness of delirium 
—but they expressed that recognition 
of her features which flashed instan¬ 
taneously ncross his memory. 

Yes, the warrior was gazing upon 
her, but without the power of utter¬ 
ance ; and when the first feeling of 
mingled surprise and joy on her part 
had found for itself a vent in that sud¬ 
den ejaculation, an indescribable con¬ 
fusion seized upon her, the tint of the 
rose deepened in a moment to the hue 
of the' peony upon her cheeks; and 
averting her eyes from the sick man, 
she turned to quit the chamber abruptly. 

Then De Colmar’s tongue recovered 
its powers; the dread of losing the 
presence of that beauteous being un¬ 
locked it in a moment and restored the 
faculty temporarily lost; and lie ex¬ 
claimed in a lively accent of prayer, 
‘Angela,—dear Angela,—abandon me 
not 1’ 

Oh ! how those words, ‘dear Angela,’ 
struck upon the heart of the maiden,— 
not as a calamity strikes, with cruelty— 
but as an overpowering fragrance or po¬ 
tent perfume produces, even by its very 
deliciousness, a sensation of faintness. 
She staggered against the wall for sup¬ 
port—her looks were flung back again 
upon the warrior’s countenance—and at 
the same time a mortal pallor chased 
away the colour from her cheeks, leav¬ 
ing them stainless as the satin purity of 
the camellia. For to her soul had rushed 
the reminiscence tliatDe Colmar loved 
i another— loved, in fine, that mysterious 
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being whose double character of the 
Daughter of Glory and the Daughter of 
Satan was no longer a secret to Angela 
Wildon. 

4 Wherefore would’st thou leave me, 
fair one V asked the Knight, in a tone 
which was made almost femininely soft 
by the attenuating influence of illness, 
and which was rendered full of pathos 
by the varied emotions that filled his 
breast. 

4 If I were about to leave your Excel¬ 
lency,’ said Angela, her own silver voice 
sounding low and tremulous likewise, 

4 it was only to send the kind-hearted 
Bernard to receive your commands and 
afford those explanations which you 
doubtless require.’ 

4 And can you not give me those ex¬ 
planations, Angela V asked De Colmar, 
in a tone so gentle and so pathetic that 
it conveyed to the maiden’s heart the 
most eloquent appeal for her to remain 
in that chamber. 4 Something tells me 
that you have been my nurse during the 
indisposition whence I have just awak¬ 
ened to consciousness; and you will not 
leave me until I shall have expressed 
my fervent thanks—my lasting grati¬ 
tude-’ 

4 Oh ! I claim no gratitude at the 
hands of your Excellency,’ said Angela 
Wildon. 4 1 have merely performed a 
Christian duty ; and now that your Ex¬ 
cellency is approaching to convalescence, 
it were unseemly for me to intrude 
longer on your presence. I go, there¬ 
fore-’ 

But she stopped short, and her humid 
eyes were cast for a moment upon De- 
Colmar’s countenance, as if to Look the 
farewell which her emotions forbade her 
to speak . And he encountered that lim¬ 
pid look— a look so full of a mournful 
tenderness which not even the virgin’s 
innocence nor female dignity of Angela 
could restrain; and as the returning 
blood retinted those cheeks to which 
mingled confusion and shame brought 
it back, the warrior read in an instant 
the secret of the forest-maiden’s soul. 

Yes : like an inspiration did the con¬ 
viction flash to his mind that Angela 
loved him ; and as he met the soft glance 
which trembled like the rays of a star 
in the twilight, he comprehended in a 
moment the virgin bashfulness which 
prompted her to retire and the influ¬ 
ence of an irresistible teuderness which 
made her linger. 

4 Angela,’ he said, after a brief pause, 
‘you must not leave me thus. You 
have been my nurse, and I shall hence¬ 


forth regard you as a sister. Come— 
seat yourself by my bed-side—and pray 
enlighten me upon all that you may 
readily imagine me to be anxious to 
know.’ 

The forest-maiden, who was too art¬ 
less and innocent to be a prude, imme¬ 
diately complied with the invalid war¬ 
rior’s request; and approaching the 
couch with an air of bashfulness min¬ 
gled with dignity and modest reserve 
uniting with confidence, she took the 
chair which was placed near the head 
of the couch. 

We need scarcely inform our readers 
that she no longer wore the brilliant 
suit of armour which she had taken from 
the Castle of Prague—but that she was 
apparaled in the plain though neat at¬ 
tire befitting hei sex and social position. 
Her light chesnut huir flowed in lich 
waves and glossy undulations over her 
shoulders and down her back: her bo¬ 
som was concealed beneath linen of 
snowy whiteness, to which it however 
imparted the shape of its virgin con¬ 
tour; and the roseate colour which had 
now returned to its natural brightness 
upon her cheeks, set off the purity of 
the lily which characterised her noble 
brow and her swan-like neck. Beneath 
the dark brown lashes that shaded them, 
the deep blue eyes seemed melting into 
a more profound sensibility and a deep¬ 
er softness than usual; and her coral 
lips, slightly parted, allowed a glimpse of 
the rows of pearl which lay beneath. 

The presence of so lovely a creature 
in that gloomy place and seated by his 
bed-side, made De Colmar feel as if he 
had awakened from a long trance to 
experience the holy and cheering influ¬ 
ence of an angel’s visit. 

Tlius for a few moments after she 
had seated herself by the side of his 
couch, the knight wa3 unable to give 
utterance to a single one of all the mo¬ 
mentous questions which a minute be¬ 
fore crowded in so disturbed and ex¬ 
citing a manner upon his brain. All 
his thoughts—all his interests—all his 
sensations, were absorbed in the long 
regard of admiration, gratitude, and 
friendship, which he fixed upon the 
charming countenance of the forest- 
maiden. The softly stealing influence 
of her excessive loveliness was so min¬ 
gled and attempered with the grave 
purity which characterised her every 
look, every word, and every movement, 
that De Colmar suddenly found himself 
involuntarily plunging into all the de¬ 
tails of a minute contrast between the 
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artless, bashful, unsophiscated Angela 
Wildon, and the romantic, incompre¬ 
hensible, and designing GloriaUdegardo. 

‘Tell me, fair maiden,’ at length said 
the knight, as he perceived that the 
earnest intentness of his look called up 
a fresh glow of crimson to her cheeks 
—a flush which deepened while it 
brightened the beauty of her soft, melt¬ 
ing, soul-speaking eyes; ‘tell me, fair 
maiden, how long I have been chained 
to this couch!’ 

‘ Six weeks have elapsed since the 
beginning of your excellency’s indispo¬ 
sition,’ responded Angela, her lips giv¬ 
ing utterance to the words with a visi¬ 
ble hesitation, inasmuch as she feared 
the effect which the announcement was 
calculated to produce upon the invalid. 

‘ Six weeks !’ he repeated, almost 
galvanised by the sudden excitement 
which Angela had dreaded. * Is it pos¬ 
sible that for six weeks I have lain un¬ 
conscious of life—dead, in tact, to all 
and everything-’ 

* Oh ! tranquillise yourself, I implore 
you !’ interrupted Angela, looking down 
with so holy an earnestness upon his 
countenance, and that earnestness min¬ 
gled with so tender and unfeigned an 
interest, that the gentle sway of woman 
as a ministering angel was immediately 
recognised. 

‘You are my nurse—my sister—my 
guardian spirit—my friend, Angela, he 
said, raising his arm with some diflicul- 
culty and extending his hand towards 
her, ‘ and I will obey you in all things. 
But tell me once again, is it possible 
that [ have been ill for six long weeks?’ 

* It is true—alas ! it is true,’ mur¬ 
mured Angela, unable to restrain her 
tears; for she remembered how near 
unto Death’s door had the object of her 
love —her hopeless love—been hurried 
more than once by alternate intervals 
of violent fever and utter prostration. 

‘ Oh ! you weep, you weep for me !’ 
exclaimed De Colmar; and the forest- 
maiden felt his tremulous fingers gently 
press her own. ‘ Then I have been 
ill, very ill?’ he demanded, with that 
nervous anxiet) F and suspense which 
showed in an instant that it would be 
imprudent to evade or delay the expla¬ 
nation so earnestly sought. 

‘ Yes, j r our excellency has been very 
ill,’ said Angela, withdrawing her hand. 

* Indeed, your life was despaired of 
more than once-’ 

1 And who lias been my physician ?’ 
he demanded ; ‘ for I need not inquire 
who has acted as my nurse.’ 


* The venerable Bernard has so ef¬ 
fectually studied the nature and uses of 
herbs during his long solitary residence 
in this tower,’ replied Angela, ‘that he 
was not at a oss how to prescribe for 
your excellency.’ 

‘And for six weeks, Angela, you 
have been my nurse—is it not so ?’ said. 
De Colmar, in a tone that was tremu¬ 
lous with unutterable feelings. 

•I have fulfilled that Christian duty 
with cheerfulness,* was the maiden’s 
timid and hesitating reply. * But, God 
be thanked !* she exclaimed, in a sud¬ 
den and irresistible access of enthusi¬ 
astic gratitude towards heaven, ‘you 
are now beyond the reach of danger— 
the crisis has passed—convalescence is 
approaching, and may the Almighty 
speedily restore your excellency to 
health and happiness !* 

As the muiden thus spoke, her eyes 
beamed with the softness of love and 
the lustre of pious devotion ; and again 
did the invalid warrior gaze upon her 
with those mingled feelings which ap¬ 
peared the unknown inspirations of a 
sentiment such as he had never expe¬ 
rienced nor even suspected before. 

* You have been my nurse for six 
weeks, Angela,’ he said, in a tone pro¬ 
foundly moved ; * and during that peri¬ 
od I have been more than once at the 
point of death? Well, then, ’tis you 

who have saved my life-Oh ! I can 

understand full well how devoted were 
the ministerings, how unwearied the 
attention, and how constant the care of 
which I have been the object! But 
you shall be rewarded, Angela; yes, 
you shall be rewarded, young maiden,’ 
exclaimed the knight, a sudden flush 
rising upon his pallid countenance as if 
his soul glowed within him at the con¬ 
sciousness of possessing the means to 
deal forth recompense with a liberal 
hand ; and the good Bernard shall have 
countless blessings showered upon him. 
For it is in my power to raise you, An¬ 
gela, from a humble condition to a grade 
which you will embellish and adorn; 
while that faithful adherent of the 
ruined race of Udegardo shall at least 
be settled in easy and affluent circum¬ 
stances for the remainder of his days.’ 

* O God! do not excite yourself, I 
implore you !’ exclaimed Angela, now 
regarding De Colmar with a singular 
expression of mingled terror and an¬ 
guish ; for the unsophisticated maiden 
naturally fancied that the invalid was 
raving, and that, forgetful of his posi¬ 
tion as a humble knight, ho was assnm- 
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ing to himself the lofty language and 
the sounding words of promise which 
were suitable only to the tongues of 
potentates and princes. 

* Fear nothing, sweet Angela,’ said 
De Colmar, a smile of radiant triumph 
playing upon his lips ; * m) r brain is not 
wandering, as I see that you fear it is. 
But enough upon that subject for the 
present. I have yet many questions to 
ask, and you many replies to give. Tell 
me, then, how you came to be my 
nurse—how you heard of my illness—’ 

1 Ah ! now will your excellency par¬ 
don me for the duplicity which I exer¬ 
cised towards you ?’ exclaimed the for¬ 
est maiden, bending down her blushing 
countenance, and speaking in a tone 
that was breathless and broken with 
embarrassment, confusion,and suspense. 

4 Duplicity !’ repented De Colmar. 

4 You guilty of duplicity towards me ?’ 
he cried, surveying Angela Wildon with 
the deepest astonishment. ‘Impossi- 

ble !’ . . 

4 And yet it is true,’ murmured the 
maiden, the crimson glow spreading 
from her countenance o'ver her arching 
neck and all that the modest vesture 
left exposed of the alabaster shoulders. 

‘But of what nature was that dupli¬ 
city !’ demanded the knight, with in¬ 
creasing amazement. 

‘The concealment of myself beneath 

a deep disguise-’ 

4 Oh! what mean you, Angela l ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar, a suspicion of tne 
truth flashing to his mind, but which he 
instantly rejected as impossible. 

• 1 mean. Sir Knight,’ answered the 
maiden, in a still more murmuring tone, 
and with a deeper glow upon her cheeks 
and neck, 4 1 mean that in the disguise 

of the polished armor- 

‘Then it is so!’ ejaculated De Col¬ 
mar, finding that the suspicion so sud¬ 
denly entertained and so promptly re¬ 
jected, was indeed the true one: and, 
lost in an amazed admiration of the he¬ 
roine, he again fixed upon her those 
looks that spoke far more eloquently of 
gratitude, astonishment, and fervid 
friendship tnan the most impassioned 
words could possibly have done. 

But Angela sate trembling and bash¬ 
ful, with blushing countenance and aver¬ 
ted eyes ; because she knew—she saw— 
she felt that De Colmar read the secret 
of her love for him—and, in her maid¬ 
en modesty, she was ashamed and con¬ 
fused as if she had committed a crime. 

» Yes_now I comprehend it all!’ 

said the Knight, at length giving utter¬ 


ance to his ideas in a musing tone. 

‘ Your adopted parents are in the ser¬ 
vice of the good Lord Rosenberg—-and 
he was imprisoned by Zitzka. Your 
soul beat with the aspirations of a he¬ 
roine—and you repaired to Prague to 
accomplish his deliverance. You suc¬ 
ceeded : and then accident—or rather 
Providence—led you to the White Man¬ 
sion in time to save my life. Oh! how 
deep is the debt of gratitude which I 
owe you, Angela: how manifold are the 
services that I have received at your 
hand!’ 

4 And did I owe you nothing?’ said 
the forest-maiden, in a low and softly 
musical voice, as she now ventured to 
to turn her limpid looks once more up¬ 
on the Knight’s countenance. 4 Did you 
not rescue me from the power of Lord 
Rodolph in the forest?—did you not 
save me from drowning in the vicinage 
of Prague ?’ 

‘ Yes—but your deeds towards my¬ 
self outweigh those services ten thou¬ 
sand-fold!’ 4 exclaimed De Colmar. 4 For 
how many times hast thou saved my 
life, Angela? First upon the heath, 
when you found me lying deprived of 
consciousness : next at the White Man¬ 
sion, when I had fallen into a hornet’s 
nest of enemies ; thirdly, beneath the 
walls of this Donjon, when your sea¬ 
sonable arrival and your gallant hand 
turned the fortune of the conflict pro¬ 
voked by the vile Carthusian and his 
bravos ; and now, within the last six 
weeks, heaven alone can tell how often 
your kind ministerings and gentle at¬ 
tentions may have arrested the vital 
spirit when wavering on my lips and 
about to flee away for ever ! Oh! yes, 
Angela—dearest Angela—immense is 
the debt of gratitude which I owe to 
thee ; and henceforth thou shalt be unto 
me as a sister !’ 

4 Your Excellency will pardon me if 
I should appear to receive with cold¬ 
ness these generous professions of 
friendship,’ said Angela, with a deep 
gasp and a powerful swelling of the 
heart in spite of her endeavors to speak 
calmly and look composed : but, now 
that your Excellency is convalescent, I 
must bid you farewell—I must return 
to my forest-home-’ 

* Oh ! do not desert me until I am 
fully restored to health !* exclaimed De 
Colmar, taking the maiden’s hand and 
holding it with a species of nervous 
force as he gazed earnestly and anxious¬ 
ly up into her eyes to read in those 
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dnrk blue depths the response to his 
appeal. 

‘ Wherefore—wherefore should I 
stay V cried Angela, almost impatient¬ 
ly, as she withdrew her hand : for she 
remembered that a few weeks had only 
elapsed since it was the hand of Gloria 
which the warrior had been wont to 
press with tenderness, 

‘ Wherefore should you stay?’ echoed 
De Colmar, pained by the question, and 
hurt likewise by the abruptness with 
which the forest-maiden had now with¬ 
drawn her hand a second time from his 
clasp. 4 Oh! is it not possible that you 
cun have become dear to me, dear as a 
.sister-’ 

‘No, no, do not delude me with such 
4i hope !’ murmured Angela ; and, avert¬ 
ing her head, she seemed agitated with 
thoughts that allowed no utterance. 

4 Angela,’ said the knight, after a long 
pause, and speaking in a tone of the 
deepest solemnity, 4 1 implore you not 
to leave me ! Some days must elapse 
•ere I can quit this couch ; and it would 
be death—oh ! death through sheer mo¬ 
notony and gloom,—were this chamber 
no longer lighted, cheered, and blessed 
hy your presence. Tell me, then, An¬ 
gela, dear Angela, tell me, thou whom 
I love as if you were my sister,—tell 
me that you will not abandon me yet 
awhile.’ 

The maiden threw upon the knight 
a rapid and trembling look ; then she 
turned away her countenance and re¬ 
flected profoundly for nearly a minute ; 
and then, once more casting her melting 
blue eyes towards the invalid, she mur¬ 
mured with the touching melody of her 
silver voice, ‘No, I will not leave you 
jet!’ 

And scnrcely was this promise re. 
warded by a look full of gratitude on 
the part of Sir Ernest de Colmar, when 
the door was opened gently and the 
venerable Bernard entered the turret- 
chamber. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THE KNIGHT, THE FOREST-MAIDEN, AND 
BERNARD. 

We must here interrupt the regular 
course of our narrative for a moment 
in order to explain how it was that An¬ 
gela Wildon became the nurse of the 
Austrian knight during his dangerous 
indisposition of six weeks. 


The reader will remember that al¬ 
most immediately after the termination 
of the conflict with the Carthusian’s 
party in the court-yard of Udegardo 
Castle, Angela Wildon mounted her 
horse and galloped away. She repaired 
straight to the abode of her adopted pa¬ 
rents, whose forest-residence was not 
many hours’ ride from Udegardo Castle. 
By that worthy couple Angela was re¬ 
ceived with open arms—although they 
were naturally amazed to behold her 
clad in the suit of shining panoply.— 
The narration of her adventures, how¬ 
ever, soon explained how she became 
possessed of it; and until a late hour 
in the night did the maiden and her 
adopted parents sit up to discourse on 
the various matters which had occurred 
to interest them. 

On the following morning Angela re¬ 
sumed her female garb, and mounting 
her horse—De Colmar’s valued gift— 
for the purpose of taking that exer¬ 
cise which she so much loved, an irre¬ 
sistible feeling of curiosity prompted 
her to ride across to Udegardo castle, 
and view the scene of the previous 
day’s conflict. Not for an instant did 
she suppose that De Colmar’s party had 
tarried there during the night, much 
less that she was destined to find the 
warrior himself an unconscious occu¬ 
pant of old Bernard’s dwelling-place. 
Yet such indeed proved to be the result; 
for, on reaching the ruins about mid¬ 
day, Angela encountered the knight’s 
two grooms, who gave her a brief and 
rapid outline of all that had occur¬ 
red—at least so far ns they could com¬ 
prehend it. Enough was, however, 
explained to Angela to enable her to 
understand that Satanais had been sud¬ 
denly arrested that morning by a party 
of Taborites; that she had been forci¬ 
bly curried away, her handmaidens ac¬ 
companying her ; and that De Colmar 
had been seized with a dangerous in¬ 
disposition on account of some extra¬ 
ordinary discovery made upon the oc¬ 
casion. 

All this was more than sufficient to 
awaken Angela’s curiosity and excite 
her interest; and hastily seeking Ber¬ 
nard’s turret-chamber, she represented 
herself as an acquaintance of the knight. 
The old man was too much rejoiced to 
obtain the ministering attentions and 
care of a female on behalf of the knight, 
to ask many questions respecting her 
knowledge of him ; and Angela at; once 
undertook the duties of nurse. One of 
the grooms was despatched to her for- 
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©at home to give such explanations to 
her adopted parents as would satisfy 
and tranquillise them relative to the 
cause of her absence ; while the other 
groom was sent off to the nearest town 
to procure such medicaments as Ber¬ 
nard’s selfTaught experience enabled 
him to p¥escribe. 

Thus was it that Angela became a 
* ministering angel ’ by the bed-side of 
De Colmar. But when she and Ber¬ 
nard had leisure to converse together, 
it was with an indescribable amazement 
that she heard from the old man’s lips 
how Satanais and Gloria were one and 
the same person—a fact proved by Zitz- 
ka’s note, which Sir Ernest de Colmar 
had dropped, and which Bernard had 
subsequently picked up. 

For six weeks did Angela remain in 
constunt attendance upon De Colmar— 
sometimes passing the whole night in 
sleepless vigils by his bed-side, and only 
quitting him for a few minutes at a 
time to breathe the fresh air upon the 
roof of the Donjon. The little sleep 
she obtained during that mng interval, 
was snatched while reclining iu the 
chair by the patient’s bed-side, or else 
by stretching her weary limbs upon a 
cloak spread on the floor of the cham¬ 
ber ; and yet her health gave not way, 
nor did the bloom fly from her cheeks, 
nor the lustre leave her eyes; for it 
was a labor of love, a task of pleasure, 
with the devoted maiden ; aud as her 
spirit was sustained, so where her phy¬ 
sical energies supported. 

Hard was the battle which De Col¬ 
mar’s constitution had to wage agaiust 
the multifarious assaults made by Death; 
and often was the influence of the de¬ 
stroyer repelled solely by the succor 
which the invalid received at the hands 
of his lovely nurse. For she was ever 
there to bathe his feverish brow; to 
hold the cooling cup to his parched lip ; 
to administer his medicine ; to lull him 
into slumber with the melody of her 
sweet voice ; to watch him when he 
was raving in delirium ; to apply re¬ 
storatives wheautter prostration super¬ 
vened; in fine, to tend upon him with 
all that holy devotion and blessed self- 
sacrifice which Woman alone can de¬ 
monstrate. 

In her difficult task she derived from 
Bernard such occasional assistance as it 
was requisite for him to aflord ; and 
the old man, speedily perceiving how 
profound was the interest which An¬ 
gela took in the recovery of her patient, 
fervently prayed to heaven that De Col¬ 


mar might be eventually restored to 
health and life, if it were only for the 
sake of the admirable young woman 
who had devoted herself to his bed¬ 
side. 

Now, therefore, when, at the expira¬ 
tion of six long weeks, Bernard, on 
entering the sick chamber, as usual, 
found the Austrian knight not only in a 
state of complete consciousness, but 
also in a fair way to speedy convales¬ 
cence, he could scarcely restrain his 
joy ; and cutting short the expressions 
of gratitude which Sir Ernest was 
pouring forth in acknowledgement of 
his kindness and attentions, the old man 
turned towards Angela and caught her 
by the hand, exclaiming, ‘Your excel¬ 
lency must thank God first, and this 
maiden next; for without the mercy of 
the former and the unwearied devotion 
of the latter, you would have long ere 
this been cold in the tomb !’ 

Then how deep was the blush which 
overspread the countenance of Angela 
—sulfusing the purity of the lily with 
the crimson of the peony—then deep¬ 
ening ns rapidly into the richest hue of 
the carnation ; and, although Bernard 
had spoken from the best and most con¬ 
scientious motives, yet. at the moment 
she scarcely thanked him for the speech 
—nay, she even felt vexed and annoyed, 
because it covered her with such con¬ 
fusion. 

And De Colmar, who rend all these 
feelings in her countenance, took her 
hand once more ; and, raising himself 
by a strong effort in the couch, he car¬ 
ried it to his lips, saying, ‘ I love thee, 
Angela, as a sister. Bear witness, Ber¬ 
nard, to this fraternal love which I 
pledge to the generous-hearted, noble- 
minded Angela Wildon.’ 

‘No language can express the praise 
which she deserves,’ exclaimed the old 
man, with ns emphatic an accentuation 
as before. ‘Would to God that she 
were my daughter—Oh ! how proud of 
her I should be !’ 

‘ And you may be proud of her ac¬ 
quaintance and friendship yet, said De 
Colmar, with a strange and mysterious 
significancy. 

In spite of fterself did Angela throw 
a glance of mingled curiosity and sur¬ 
prise upon the knight’s countenance ; 
for this was not the first, nor yet the 
second time that she had heard him 
hint at his power to recompense those 
who served him or for whom he cher¬ 
ished a friendship. 

On the night when they escaped from 
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the White Mansion, and when they 
halted to rest in a neighboring grove, 
De Colmar had addressed himself in 
that language towards her, while be¬ 
lieving her to be of the male sex. He 
had even gone so far as to promise the 
distinction of knighthood at the hands 
of tha mighty Albert, Duke of Austria. 
And now again, on this first day ot re¬ 
suscitated consciousness after a tedious 
and dangerous illness, the warrior spoke 
in a similarly lofty strain ; and Angela, 
beginning to feel bewildered at these 
facts, the aggregate importance of 
which only struck her for the first time, 
knew not what to think, and felt a vague 
trouble stealing into her mind. 

‘We must not weary his excellency 
with our conversation, nor excite him 
with our presence,’ said Bernard, after 
a short pause. ‘Come, let us leave 
him to repose awhile.’ 

‘ No, do not quit the room, my dear 
friends,* interrupted the knight; ‘at 
least not until you have relieved me 
from suspense on one or two subjects 
wherein I am interested. Tranquilize 
my mind by appeasing my curiosity, 
and then shall I be enabled to snatch a 
few hours’ repose.* 

* His excellency speaks well,’ said 
Bernard, addressing the observation to 
Angela. ‘ Let us endeavor to sooih him 
to the utmost of our power.’ 

* And ii; order to do this,’ remarked 
Do Colmar, ‘ you must reply candidly 
and soothly to all the questions which I 
am about to put to you. In the first 
place, then,’ he continued, his voice 
suddenly becoming tremulous and his 

. manner embarrassed as he glanced to¬ 
wards Angela, ‘ may [ hope that the ar¬ 
rest of a certain lady was followed up 
by no consequences of a still more se¬ 
rious character to herself?’ 

‘ The rumor has been spread abroad,’ 
said Bernard, ‘ that the Lady Satanais 
has retired to some remote and pro¬ 
found seclusion, there to pass the re¬ 
mainder of her days. That the dark- 
skinned favorite of the Taborites was 
the same identical being as the golden¬ 
haired daughter of Ildegardo, does not 
seem to have become generally known 
In a word, the romantic scene which 
took place in this turret-chamber six 
weeks ago, has been kept deeply secret 
by those who witnessed it.’ 

Angela had turned away her counte 
nance at the moment when the knight 
began to put the question relative to 
Gloria; nor did she once glance towards 


him while old Bernard was giving the 
explanation just recorded. 

‘ And now tell me,’ said De Colmar, 
after a long pause, * how stand the po¬ 
litical affairs of Bohemia ?’ 

The topic of conversation ^as instan¬ 
taneously thrown by this query into a 
new channel; and the forest maiden 
now ventured to revert her eyes towards 
the invalid s couch. Her looks met 
those of the knight, and a visible trouble 
came over each. It escaped the notice 
of Bernard, but a keener observer would 
have fancied that the warrior and the 
maiden were both seized with the same 
sentiment, Nevertheless there was a 
difference in the feelings that thus si¬ 
multaneously affected them, although 
the outward and visible signs were ex¬ 
actly the same. But. with De Colmar 
the confusion and embarrassment arose 
from the consciousness that he must 
have given pain to the gentle Angela by 
the demonstration of a lingering interest 
on behalf of Gloria Ildegardo ; whereas 
with the forest maiden herself, the 
source of trouble and shamefacedness 
was the fact that she had exhibited a 
jealousy which her dignity as a woman 
should have subdued. 

But the sense of confusion was spee¬ 
dily dissipated on either side by the ala¬ 
crity with which old Bernard hastened 
to answer the question which Sir Er¬ 
nest do Colmar had put relative to the 
affairs of Bohemia. 

‘ The six weeks during which your 
excellency’s indisposition has lusted, has 
been characterised by many and event¬ 
ful circumstances,’ said the old man, in 
a tone solemnly measured to the impor¬ 
tance of his narrative. ‘ In the first 
place the Queen of Bohemia is dead.’ 

‘ The Queen of Bohemia!’ ejaculat¬ 
ed De Colmar. ‘ Whom do you mean? 
The Princess Eli/.abetha ?* 

* The same,’ replied Bernard. * She 
was conducted to Altendorf Castle just 
about the same time your excellency’s 
adventures took place amidst these 
ruins; and at that stronghold was she 
saluted as Queen of Bohemia by all the 
most powerful nobles of the country. 
But everything was done with an un¬ 
heard-of precipitation and a most sus¬ 
picious haste. Recognised as queen 
one day, she was to be married to Lord 
Rodolph the next-’ 

‘ Murried to Lord Rodolph ?’ exclaim¬ 
ed De Colmar, his surprise increasing 
with every fresh detail that met his 
ears. 

‘ Such is the fuct, ns I have heard it 
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from many travellers passing this way,’ 
said Bernard, 4 and moreover it has 
been the talk of the surrounding vil¬ 
lages ever since. Great festivities took 
place for three or four successive days 
at Altendorf; then came the bridal 
evening,—^md on this occasion some 
dreadful incident occurred. What it 
was, has never been fully ascertained; 
no doubt there was good reason, in more 
quarters than one, to hush it up. But 
rumor docs say that an apparition arose 
in a blaze of glory from behind the 
altar-piece, that the form resembled a 
corpse dressed in its winding-sheet,— 
and that it forbade the alliance between 
Lord Rodolph and the queen. How 
true all this may be, I know not; cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that something ter¬ 
rible did occur in the chapel, and the 
queen was struck dead by sudden 
alarm,’ 

‘This is strange and mournful intel¬ 
ligence, good Bernard,’ said the knight, 
not knowing what to think of the mar¬ 
vellous tale just related. 

4 Strange and mournful indeed !’ eja¬ 
culated Angela with so singular an ac 
cent that the looks of Bernard and De 
Colmar were immediately and simul¬ 
taneously turned upon her. 4 But why 
have you never told me all this?* she 
demanded of the old man. 

4 Because you were so unwearied and 
so constant in your attendance upon 
his excellency, that you never had lei¬ 
sure nor inclination to converse upon 
any subject that did not regard himself 
or the progress of his malady. And 
moreover,* added Bernard, 4 1 should not 
have thought that you were to any ex¬ 
tent interested in such matters as those 
whereof I have been speaking.’ 

4 True ! and it was natural that you 
should have deemed me thus indiffe- 
rent,’ said Angela, in a musing tone,— 
then she passed her hand in momen¬ 
tary consideration across her brow,— 
from her brow that fair hand reached 
her lip on which the fore-finger rested 
for a moment, and then it sank in a 
listless sort of embarrassment. 

* Angela,’ said De Colmar, regarding 
the maiden with an earnest interest and 
profound attention, 4 the intelligence 
just imparted by the venerable Bernard 
has affected you strangely.’ 

4 Oh ! question me not !* she cried, 
absolutely starting as if fearful that the 
secret which shfe cherished respecting 
the White Lady should escape her in a 
moment of self-forgetfulness, for the 
instant old Bernard’s narrative qf the 


occurrences at Altendorf Castle fell 
upon her ears, did her imagination as¬ 
sociate the White Lady with those 
mysterious and apparently supernatural 
incidents, t. 4 No, question me not,’she 
repeated, ‘ ‘but continue your recital, 
Messer Bernard, I beseech you.’ 

4 Many and momentous things may 
be summed up in a few words,’ resum¬ 
ed the old man. ‘Scarcely was the 
queen’s hurried funeral performed, 
when John Zitzka appeared at the head 
of twenty thousand men arouud the 
walls of Altendorf Castle.’ 

4 Not even this incident did you make 
known to me!’ exclaimed Angela.— 

4 But pray proceed. What has hap¬ 
pened at Altendorf?’ 

4 The siege still continues,’ replied 
Bernard. ‘Numerous assaults have 
been made upon the stronghold ; but 
the defence is gallantly conducted. The 
provision magazines were destroyed by 
a desperate achievement on the part of 
Zitzka; and it is generally believed 
that famine already presses the garri¬ 
son.’ 

* Famine,—O God !’ ejaculated Ange¬ 
la, becoming deadly pale, for her pro - 
foundest interest was now awakened on 
behalf of the White Lady. ‘ But are 
you sure, Messer Bernard ? are you 
certain that such is indeed the case ?* 

* X have no better authority than ru¬ 
mor,’ replied the old man, 4 for if it be 
true that famine is an inmate of Alten¬ 
dorf Castle, the garrison keep the ap¬ 
palling secret to themselves. Never 
was a beleaguerment conducted with 
more perseverance or defended with 
more desperate valor.’ 

‘ But the Captain-General of the Ta 
borites will triumph at last,’ observed 
De Colmar, ‘for he is assuredly one of 
the greatest warriors of the age.. And 
now tell us, good Bernard, what is the 
condition of the other parts of Bohe¬ 
mia?’ 

‘ The Taborites are everywhere do¬ 
minant, save in these southern dis¬ 
tricts,’responded Bernard. ‘Zitzka’s 
lieutenants rule the north, the east, and 
the west; and when the south is sub¬ 
dued, all Bohemia will be in the hands 
of the Reformers.’ 

4 What other intelligence have you 
for me ?’ inquired De Colmar, after a* 
long pause, duaing which he appeared 
to be reflecting profoundly upon the 
words that had last fallen from the old 
man’s lips. 

‘Ah! I remember,’ exclaimed Ber¬ 
nard, a sudden recollection flashing to 
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his mind. * I have been chatting to 
your excellency for this last half hour 
concerning the affairs of Bohemia,— 
whereas I should have bethought me 
that something which has occurred in 
respect to your own native Austria 
would prove of still greater interest to 
your ears.’ 

‘ Indeed ! what, then, has happened 
in Austria ?’ demanded the knight, with 
a feverish impatience. ‘Speak,--old 
man,—speak! I conjure you not to 
keep me in suspense!’ 

4 Nor will I,’ said Bernard. 4 Know, 
then, that the Emperor Sigismund of 
Germany is no more-’ 

4 The emperor dead !’ cried De Col¬ 
mar, the whole couch quivering with 
the sudden start which he gave and 
which seemed to run through his form 
like an acute spasm. 

‘Yes, five weeks have elapsed since 
the venerable Sigismund breathed his 
last at Aix-la-Chapelle,’ continued Ber¬ 
nard, 4 and the result of the new elec¬ 
tion reached my ears yesterday.’ 

4 And that result, good Bernard ?— 
what was it ?’demanded the knight, a 
strange and feverish expression of min¬ 
gled. hope, suspense, and fear, glitter¬ 
ing in his eyes. 

4 The result was,’ responded Ber¬ 
nard, 4 that the unanimous choice fell 
upon a certain great prince who had 
not offered himself as a candidate, nor 
was even present to record his own 
vote on the occasion.’ 

4 And that prince ?’ said the invalid 
warrior, in a voice that was breathlessly 
gasping with suspense. 

4 The new Emperor of Germany,’ 
rejoined Bernard, 4 is the mighty and 
chivalrous, the brave and generous Al¬ 
bert Duke of Austria.* 

De Colmar endeavored to raise him¬ 
self up in his couch, but he could not. 
The color rushed to his cheeks like 
blood poured out upon snow; then the 
living crimson died as suddenly away, 
leaving that countenance more pallid 
than before. He strove to speak ; but 
his tongue refused to give utterance to 
the words that rose to it. Gasping, 
suffocating, fainting, the warrior seem¬ 
ed as it the excitement produced by 
Bernard's lust intelligence would over¬ 
power him altogether. 

.But Angela was ready, that dear mi¬ 
nistering angel!—to bathe his brow, to 
pour cordials down his throat, to apply 
strong essences to his nostrils. And in 
a short time De Colmar regained his 
consciousness and slowly turning his 


head, he fixed upon the forest-maiden 
one of those looks, and bestowed upon 
her one of those smiles in which there 
is more gratitude, more friendship, and 
perhaps even more love, than in the 
softest words ! 

Bernard now administered a gentle 
opiate, slumber soon stole over the in¬ 
valid warrior, and he slept for many 
hours. 


CHAPTER XC. 

THE FAREWELL. 

It was night, and the lamp burnt 
upon the rude table in the turret cham¬ 
ber, when Sir Ernest de Colmar opened 
his eyes again. 

Angela—the charming, lovely, pure- 
minded Angela—was seated by his 
couch; and the moment the invalid 
warrior awoke, she bade him partake 
of a strengthening broth which she had 
prepared for him. He complied with 
her request, and he then said, 4 Dearest 
sister—for such you must permit me 
henceforth to call you—tell me whether 
I have been dreaming, or whether it be 
really true that the Emperor Sigismund 
is no more, and that the Sovereign- 
Duke of Austria has been elected to the 
imperial throne V 

4 Such, your excellency, was the ven¬ 
erable Bernard’s report,’ answered the 
forest maiden. 4 But you must not per¬ 
mit these and other incidents to occupy 
your attention to such a degree as to 
produce an excitement that may be ac¬ 
companied with danger.’ 

‘Would that I were able to follow 
your counsel, my kind and gentle 
nurse !’ said De Colmar; then, after a 
long pause, he observed, 4 It would prove 
a great relief to my mind if I were able 
to despatch one of my grooms forthwith 
to Vienna. 4 What is the hour, sweet 
Angela ?’ 

4 It must be verging towards midnight,’ 
she responded. ‘But I will hasten to 
arouse Messer Bernard, and he will 
summon hither one of your excellency’s 
dependants.’ 

4 No, let the matter rest until morn¬ 
ing,’ said De Colmar. 4 1 would rather 
endure ail the pangs of impatience than 
permit you to go wandering about these 
ruins at such an hour:’ 

4 Is that the only reason wherefore 
your excellency would postpone until 
the morrow a matter which your inter- 
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ests prompt you to expedite at once V 
asked Angela; and without even wait¬ 
ing for a reply, she hurriedly quitted 
the turret chamber. 

This readiness to oblige, this charm¬ 
ing and unaffected promptitude in fulfil- 
ing his wishes, made a deep impression 
upon Sir Ernest de Colmar. Not for a 
moment did he fancy that he loved An¬ 
gela, nor did he believe that the image 
of Satanais could ever be entirely ef¬ 
faced from his soul; but he experienced 
towards the forest maiden a boundless 
gratitude for the numerous services she 
had rendered him—an immense sympa¬ 
thy for that gentle heart whose secret 
love for himself he had discovered, and 
a profound friendship amounting to a 
brotherly tenderness, which would 
prompt him to do everything in his 
power to ensure the felicity of Angela, 
and make even large personal sacrifices 
sooner than allow tears to flow from 
those sweet blue eyes, or care to seize 
upon that lovely bosom as its home. 

In a quarter of an hour one of De 
Colmar’s grooms entered the turret- 
chamber. Angela remained outside, 
leaning over the parapet of the mighty 
donjon, and contemplating the lovely 
moon which was advancing in silent 
majesty over the far-off hills. 

For upwards of twenty minutes did 
the groom remain with liis master; 
and, on coming forth, he descended 
straight to that portiou of the ruins 
where the horses were stabled. Hav¬ 
ing saddled hi« steed and said farewell 
to his comrade, he rode forth from the 
dilapidated remains of Ildegardo Castle, 
and soon reached the grand highway 
leading towards Vienna. 

Meantime Angela had returned to the 
knight’s chamber, and she was rejoiced 
to observe that his mind now appeared 
much easier since he had despatched 
his dependant upon a secret mission to 
the Austrian capital. Slumber soon 
revisited his eyes ; and when she was 
assured that her patient slept, the fo¬ 
rest maiden spread a cloak upon the 
floor and lay down to snatch a short in¬ 
terval of repose. 

De Colmar awoke in the morning 
considerably refreshed. His physical 
energies were so far restored that he 
conld raise himself without difficulty in 
the bed; and he partook with appetite 
of the repast which Angela had pre¬ 
pared for him. When it was conclud¬ 
ed, he said to the maiden, ‘ Sit down 
by my side, sweet sister, and permit 


me to converse with you for a few mi¬ 
nutes.’ 

Angela obeyed ; but a blush appeared 
upon her cheeks and her heart palpita¬ 
ted audibly to her own ears, as she mar¬ 
velled within herself upon what topic 
the knight was about to address her. 

* Dearest friend and well-beloved sis¬ 
ter,’ resumed De Colmar, ‘I did not 
fail to notice that the information which 
Bernard gave us yesterday morning re¬ 
lative to the belenguerment of Alten- 
dorf Castle, troubled thee strangely. 
Now I seek not to penetrate into thy 
private thoughts, but if there be any 

point on which I can counsel thee-’ 

‘ Permit me to ask your excellency a 
question,’ said Angela, hastily interrupt¬ 
ing the invalid. ‘Suppose that there 
were secret means of communication! 
with Altendorf Castle; suppose like¬ 
wise that the entrance to this private 
avenue was outside the moat; indeed, 
at some considerable distance from the 
interior of the stronghold itself, would 
it be possible for a bold and adventurous, 
person to pass the lines of the besieg¬ 
ing force and penetrate into the forta- 
lice ? Your excellency’s knowledge of 
military matters must doubtless lead 
you to judge of the probable position 
of the Taborite army before the walls 
of Altendorf; and therefore do I seek 
this information at your hands.’ 

‘Sweet Angela,’ responded the knight, 
after a few moment’s consideration, * I 
should say that it were impossible for 
any individual, however daring and 
courageous, to accomplish the task you 
have mentioned. From the intelligence 
which we yesterday received from Ber¬ 
nard’s lips, it is clear that the Taborites 
are pressing hard upon the garrison ; 
that they are relying on famine to aid 
them in the reduction of the castle, and 
that therefore they have drawn their 
lines all round the stronghold and close 
up to its very walls.’ 

‘ Ah ! it is, then, as I feared,’ ob¬ 
served Angela, suffering a long and 
slow exclamation to esctipe her lips, ac¬ 
companied with a sigh, as if she had 
just received the death-blow to a hope 
previously entertained and yet even 
then commingled with alarm. 

* Is it possible, heroic maiden,’ ex¬ 
claimed De Colmar, ‘ that you purposed 
to introduce yourself into Altendorf 
Castle, with a view of carrying succor 
to some one whose condition there ap¬ 
peals to your sympathies and invokes 
your interest ?’ 

* Such is the case,* replied Angela. 
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‘ There is—at least I have every reason 
to suppose that she is still there—a lady 

within those walls-But I dare not 

say more on this subject-* 

‘Dearest Angela, methinks I can aid 
you in this difficulty,’ observed the 
knight. 

4 Oh! if this were possible!’ ex¬ 
claimed the virgin heroine, clasping 
her hands fervently; then, after a few 
moments’ pause, she said with an art¬ 
less melancholy, 4 But I shall be com¬ 
pelled to abandon your excellency to 
such attentions as Messer Bernard or 
your own remaining dependent may be 
enabled to afford.’ 

4 Oh ! then you are mindful of your 
promise, Angela, to stay with me until 
my recovery be complete V cried De 
Colmar. 4 But I will not, by any sel¬ 
fishness on my part, prevent another 
from receiving the benefit of your ser¬ 
vices. No, I release you from that 
promise; and much as it will grieve 
me to lose your sweet company—much 
as it will distress me to part with you—’ 

4 Were your excellency still in dan¬ 
ger, I would not offer to leave you,’ 
said Angela, her own tell-tale blushes 
indicating that she experienced with 
even a keener poignancy that feeling of 
regret at the idea of an early separa¬ 
tion. 4 But advancing rapidly as you 
are towards convalescence, and with 
all but certain prospects of being 
enabled to resume your journey to 
Vienna within a week from the pre¬ 
sent time, I cannot remain deaf to the 
secret voice which prompts me to car¬ 
ry my services elsewhere-’ 

4 Nor will I mar your usefulness, he¬ 
roic maiden, in the slightest degree, or 
for a single moment!’ exclaimed De 
Colmar, fixing upon her those looks 
which conveyed the most exalted admi¬ 
ration, 4 Here, take this ring, ’twas a 
present from Zitzka himself, and it will 
serve as a talisman to enable thee to 
pass the lines of the besieging army. 
You need but show it to whomsoever 
you find barring your way, or disposed 
to question your presence in the Tabo- 
rite encampment; and, unless its virtue 
shall have been revoked by a recent de¬ 
cree of the Captain General, the magic 
power which I myself have tested more 
than once, will serve you to the full ex¬ 
tent of the noble purpose that you have 
in contemplation.’ 

4 1 accept the ring with the sincerest 
and most heartfelt thanks,’ said Angela, 
as she received the jewel from De Col¬ 
mar’s hand, * And now_’ 


But she was unable to breathe the 
farewell to which she sought to give ut¬ 
terance ; the words remained in her 
throat with a suffocating sensation, her 
heart grew full even to overflowing, and 
the pearly tears trickled down her 
cheeks. Covered with confusion, she 
averted her countenance; tremendous 
were the efforts she made to subdue 
her emotions and regain her compo¬ 
sure ; but the very attempt was a su- 
peradded torture, and, yielding to the 
force of the varied sensations which had 
taken complete possession of her soul, 
she burst into a violent agony of grief. 

• For some minutes De Colmar suffer¬ 
ed her to weep. He knew not how to 
console her—-he was utterly at a loss 
how to frame in words the sympathy 
which he experienced for her. There 
was so solemn a purity in her affliction, 
so grave an artlessness in her sorrow, 
that the wounds of so generous, noble, 
and energetic a spirit were not to be 
reached by the ordinary anodynes. Be¬ 
sides, not only did circumstances, but 
also the chivalrous character of De Col¬ 
mar himself, suggest that the most del¬ 
icate course must be adopted towards 
a beauteous young woman who loved 
him fondly—who possessed much ex- # 
tensive and manifold claims upon his 
best regards—and yet to whom it would 
be improper and inconsistent in the ex¬ 
treme to venture any declaration of re¬ 
ciprocal attachment, even if he were in 
reality prepared or inclined to make 
such an avowal. For only six weeks 
had passed since Angela had beheld the 
happiness which he experienced in the 
society of the being who at that time 
bore the name of Satanais: and there¬ 
fore it would be indelicate and even in¬ 
sulting to address the forest-maiden in 
language of tenderness within so short 
an interval. Moreover, De Colmar was 
not prepared to make any avowal of that 
nature : and thus was his position in 
every way an awkward and an embar- # 
rassing one. 

4 Sweet sister,’ he at length said, 
when he found that the violence of her 
grief was rapidly abating, 4 1 fully ap¬ 
preciate all the noble and generous 
friendship which you boar towards me 
—a friendship which I so unfeignedly 
and profoundly reciprocate. Nor do I 
feel less acutely than you the pain of 
separation whoro stich friendship exists. 
Indeed, mine will be the more pitiable 
lot; for you depart to enter amidst the 
scenes of bustle and excitement,— 
whereas l must linger here for some 
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days yet, a prey to a monotony whence 
my soul already shrinks with horror. 
But for each of us there is the conso¬ 
lation that we shall meet again. Per¬ 
haps you will be enabled to return to 
me before I take leave of these ruins, 
and continue my journey homeward ? 
If not, depend upon it, Angela—dear 
Angela—that within a few months I 
shall revisit these districts,—yes, on 
purpose to see you, and with no other 
aim-* 

‘ Oh ! Iam not worthy of such gene- 
tous conduct on your part !’ exclaimed 
the heroine, her eyes brightening and 
her cheeks flushing with a pleasure 
-which she could not conceal. 

* Ye, you are worthy of any atten¬ 
tion which it may be in my power to 
demonstrate towards you, dearest An¬ 
gela/ said the Austrian knight, with a 
fervid enthusiasm vibrating in his voice 
and glowing upon his features; ‘you 
are worthy of all the testimonials of 
gratitude which a man whose life you 
have many times saved, can possibly 
offer; you are worthy of being elevat¬ 
ed to a rank, and endowed with a for¬ 
tune, that will enable you to widen the 
sphere of your usefulness aud confer 
additional benefits upon your fellow- 
creatures; and I can confidently pro¬ 
mise you, my well beloved sister, that 
from the new Emperor of Germany I 
shall be enabled to obtain ample recog¬ 
nition of the services you have render¬ 
ed to Sir Ernest de Colmar!’ 

4 Oh ! I seek not for wealth, I aspire 
not to rank,’ murmured Angela, again 
trembling with undefinablo and bewil¬ 
dering feelings as that reiteration ot a 
language so lofty fell upon her ears 
with all the imposing effect of a cnnnon 
firing a salute. 4 The moment that cir¬ 
cumstances will permit,’ she continued, 
* I shall return to my forest-home ; and 
under the roof and the care of my 
adopted parents shall I court the tran¬ 
quil happiness of that humble sphere in 
which my lot has placed me. At the 
same time I return my heartfelt grati¬ 
tude to your excellency for those gene¬ 
rous intimations which you have thrown 
out, and for the kind views which you 
have entertained in my behalf.’ 

Thus speaking, she rose from the 
chair by the bedside; ’twas a signal 
that the instant for separation had 
come ! 

* Angela, 1 shall never, never forget 
all your kindness towards me,’ said JDe 
Colmar, in a voice that was now deeply 
moved. * But you, sweet maiden, shall 


you be happy when returning to that 
forest-home-•’ 

4 Oh ! I trust in God to send me hap¬ 
piness/ exclaimed Angela, but with 
that shivering of the form and tight¬ 
ness at the heart which carried to her 
own soul the conviction that the hopes 
of her youth were entombed in the 
love which she bore for that man from 
whom she was about to separate—per¬ 
haps for ever! 

»It would destroy my faith in hea¬ 
ven’ s justice and goodness, Angela/ 
said the knight, 4 were you to experi¬ 
ence a life of sorrow. No, such can¬ 
not, must not, shall not be the case !— 
God will shield thee from harm, thou 
heroic maiden; heaven will shower its 
blessings upon thine head, thou paragon 
of female excellence! And in the 
space of a few months, Angela, when 
the sunny smiles of Spring shall be 
wooing the groves to put forth their 
verdure, and the sott breath ot April 
shall waft the song of the bird on its 
zephyr wing— then, dear Angela, mayst 
thou look forward to a visit from one 
who implores thee to regard him as a 
friend and a brother 1 Tell me, Ange¬ 
la, tell me, shalt thou be glad to behold 
me some day emerging from the depths 
of the forest, surprising thee at thy cot¬ 
tage-door, and proving to thee by my 
presence that I am no ingrate towards 
one whose memory I have every cause 
to cherish V 

But the maiden could give no verbal 
answer to the question thus put; her 
feelings were once more wrought up to 
an overpowering degree,—while the 
tears streamed down her cheeks like 
rain. Yet in the deep blush which 
mantled on those cheeks and in the 
tell-tale glance which beamed through 
those tears, was a response conveyed— 
a response ten thousand times more 
eloquent than if it had been shaped in 
words. 

» Farewell, Sir Knight—farewell!’ she 
at length sobbed forth. 4 Pardon this 
weakness—this folly ’ 

4 Oh! blame not yourself, dearest 
sister/ interrupted De Colmar, his own 
eyes becoming dimmed with tears.—- 
4 Farewell, my heroine-deliverer in 
danger, my angel-saviour in illness,— 
farewell, faruwell!’ 

And, seizing her hand, the knight 
pressed it to his lips. 

For nearly a minute did the forest- 
maiden abandon that fair hand to the 
warrior’s fervid grasp and warm ca¬ 
resses ; then, suddenlyrecollecting her- 
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self, she drew it gently but firmly away; 
and, with a deep sob suffocating the 
farewell word to which she once more 
endeavored to give utterance, she rush¬ 
ed from the turret-chamber. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

THE CONTINUATION OF THE SIEGE OF 
ALTENDORF CASTLE. 

* 

Yes, Famine was indeed doing its 
dark and terrible work within the walls 
of the beleaguered fortalice. 

For five weeks had the siege now 
lasted; and during that interval not a 
grain of corn had been imported into the 
stronghold. But, on the other hand, 
we have seen that the provision-ware¬ 
houses were destroyed by a desperate 
achievement on the part of the Captain 
General of the Taborites. This was a 
fatal blow to the aristocratic army ; but 
the secret of the cruel result was kept 
as long as possible from the knowledge 
of the besiegers. 

The Baron of Altendorf, Father Cy¬ 
prian, Lord Rodolph, and the nobles 
who were acting in concert with them, 
justly imagined that no circumstances 
would induce the Taborites to raise the 
siege if they once learnt that famine 
must eventually compel a surrender ; 
whereas, if a belief could be induced 
to the effect that the destruction of the 
provision warehouses led to no manner 
of inconvenience, and that there were 
ample supplies of provender of all kinds 
still left within the walls,—if such an 
impression could be spread abroad, we 
say, the defenders of Altendorf folt as¬ 
sured that Zitzka would not waste too 
much of his valuable time in a fruitless 
siege. 

But the fatal secret could not long be 
kept. It oozed out through the medium 
of certain prisoners, taken in an on¬ 
slaught upon the walls ; and though the 
Taborites were beaten back upon this as 
on the former occasions, yet did they 
retire in the present instance with the 
assurance that famine was really at work 
within the precincts of Altendorf Cas¬ 
tle. 

And heaven knows that such was in¬ 
deed the case ! Rapidly from the fatal 
night when the corn magazine and the 
provision warehouses were destroyed, 
—rapidly, we say, did a more rigid 
economy become apparent in the distri¬ 
bution ot the rations ; then this economy 


merged into a sordid parsimony, until 
the officers had been compelled to con¬ 
fess to their soldiers the deplorable state 
of their resources. At first thes ) tidings 
were received with an apparently cheer¬ 
ful resignation and a courageous submis¬ 
sion to the force of circumstances and 
the chances of war : but then the intel¬ 
ligence had been communicated at a 
moment when the garrison was only 
experiencing the comparatively toler¬ 
able hardship of 4 short commons,’ and 
was not as yet practically acquainted 
with the pinchiug extreme of 4 no 
bread.* 

Therefore, when this last sad phase 
of affairs presented itself to their view, 
—when they were informed that the 
granaries were empty, that the oxen 
and the sheep were all consumed, and 
that the store keeper’s situation had be¬ 
come a sinecure,—the soldiers threw 
sullen looks upon their officers, and ex¬ 
changed sinister glances with each other. 
But as yet they spoke not out aloud, be¬ 
cause they remembered that the horses 
in the stables would furnish food for 
several days; and the animals were ac¬ 
cordingly slain to minister to the wants 
of the garrison. 

But when this resource was exhaust¬ 
ed—when even the very dogs within 
the precincts of the castle had beeu con¬ 
verted into human food—the soldiers 
assembled and demanded an interview 
with the Baron of Altendorf. This was 
immediately granted, and they required 
that he should place himself at their 
head, and lead them to cut their way 
through the Taborite army. 

Vainly for some time did he remon¬ 
strate with them upon the desperate 
nature of their project; vainly did he 
assure them that they would be immo¬ 
lated to a man by overpowering num¬ 
bers. Maddened by hunger, goaded al¬ 
most to frenzy by the pinching poignan¬ 
cy of famine, and reckless of all conse¬ 
quences, they persisted in their wild 
scheme. But at that moment Father 
Cyprian appeared before them ; and, 
pi etending to have just received a super¬ 
natural intimation to the effect that 
speedy succor might be expected, he 
succeeded in calming the perturbed and 
menacing mind of the garrison. On the 
following day the Taborites renewed 
their attack upon the castle ; the aristo¬ 
cratic soldiers fought desperately, and 
the besiegers were beaten back, leaving 
six or seven of their men in the hands 
of the garrison. 

From one of these captives Father 
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Cyprian learnt the intelligence (which 
had lately reached the Taborite quar¬ 
ters) that the Emperor Sigismund was 
dead. The tidings were forthwith pro¬ 
claimed to the whole garrison, accompa¬ 
nied by an assurance which Father Cy¬ 
prian’s inventive brain had supplied, and 
which was to the effect that a new em¬ 
peror had already been elected, and was 
marching at the head of an immense 
army to the relief of Altendorf Castle, 
and to the espousal of the aristocratic 
cause against the Republican Reform¬ 
ers. This mendacious rumor was 
greedily swallowed by a horde of des¬ 
perate men who were ready to catch at 
straws ; and the soldiers vowed to sub¬ 
mit to any privations rather than submit 
to the Taborites. 

But the pressure of famine soon be¬ 
came horrible—horrible ! Day after 
day and hour after hour were the Baron 
of Altendorf and the Carthusian priest 
compelled to circulate all kinds of re¬ 
ports in order to cheer the garrison.-— 
Sometimes they had recourse to indi¬ 
rect intimidation, declaring that Zilzka 
had published decrees written in his 
own blood, and ordering no quarter to 
be given to any prisoners who might 
fall into the hands of the Taborites.— 
The result of this diabolical falsehood 
was to inspire the aristocratic soldiers 
with the courage of desperation, and 
make them not only defend the walls 
with fiend-like fury, but also put up as 
well as they were able with the awful 
pressure of want. 

For the last week of the five during 
which the siege had now been continu¬ 
ed, heaven only kitows how the inmates 
of the castle subsisted ! Even with the 
noble lords and high born dames it was 
a quarrelling for the mouldiest crusts 
that were raked up from corners and 
nooks—it was a constant groping here 
and there for anything in the shape of 
eatables—it was a scramble, a struggle, 
a conflict for the least morsel of food 
that could be found. All regard for 
rank, sex, and age was forgotten; de¬ 
pendants snatched the last mouthful 
from the grasp of their masters and mis¬ 
tresses; a horrible selfishness aud an in- 
fernai egotism broke up all the decen¬ 
cies of society, and produced utter de¬ 
moralization. To drown their miseries 
in forgetfulness, the haughtiest dames 
and the most lovely girls flew with avid¬ 
ity to the wine bin or the flask of strong 
waters; and, when wallowing in the 
filthy slough of drunkenness, tney either 
voluntarily abandoned their persons to 


the lowest menials, or became an easy 
prey to the brutual lusts of a ferocious 
and maddened soldiery. 

Among the garrison itself all disci¬ 
pline was at an end ; and the men would 
have surrendered the castle to the Ta¬ 
borites, or sallied forth in the desperate 
hope of cutting their way through the 
besiegers, had it not been for the influ¬ 
ence of the reports which Father Cy¬ 
prian was constantly circulating through¬ 
out the stronghold. Through the same 
cause, also, and likewise inasmuch as 
famine had sharpened the bloody in¬ 
stincts of the soldiery into the savage 
ferocity of wolves, the walls were still 
defended with desperation whenever 
the Taborites mounted to the assault. 

At length whispers of an appalling 
nature began to circulate throughout the 
castle; and those who listed to the tales 
that were thus breathed in subdued 
voices and horror-stricken tones were 
themselves paralyzed with a dread con¬ 
sternation. Men began to look sullenly 
and suspiciously upon each other—to 
avoid meeting only one or two together 
in dark places, and to walk about at 
night instead of repairing to the dormi¬ 
tories. A fearful sentiment had visibly 
stricken many in that doomed commu¬ 
nity ; and with the rapidity of the pes¬ 
tilence was it spreading! 

And soon, full soon, was the hideous 
terror realised ; and the most damna¬ 
ble scene in the whole drama of min¬ 
gled sadness and horror wa3 placed upon 
the stage. The Famine had bred its 
invariable progeny; and Cannibalism 
was now raging, like a plague, through¬ 
out the vast stronghold of Altendorf. 

Yes, this was indeed the case! The 
mangled remains of young children and 
of women were found in various parts 
of the castle ; while the ferocious looks, 
the infernal recklessness, the ruffian- 
like desperation, and the insolent bra¬ 
vado of some of the nobles and many 
of the soldiers, stamped the Cain-brand 
upon those who had flown to this last 
and diabolical resource of human pri¬ 
vation. 

But none dared charge the cannibals 
with the deed; none ventured to ac¬ 
cuse them with murder and anthropo- 
phagism ! For all human ties were 
broken in that doomed castle by the 
hand of Famine; and there was no 
law now in force—no authority exer¬ 
cised by man—no fear entertained of 
God ! The wretches who took the ini¬ 
tiative in the work of cannibalism as¬ 
sumed that bold front and adopted that 
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horrible insolence which desperate ruf¬ 
fians are wont to call to their aid, when, 
finding themselves irresistibly goaded 
on to crime, they voluntarily take ro- 
fage in a savage cynicism. 

At last, the five weeks of the siege 
being expired, and this period bringing 
us up to the end of the sixth week of 
Sir Ernest de Colmar’s illness, as de¬ 
tailed in a recent chapter—at last, we 
say, the tidings of the horrible canni¬ 
balism which was now pursuing its 
hellich career within the walls of Alten- 
dorf, reached the ears of John Zitzka. 
Thereupon the Taborite chieftain was 
determined to strike a desperate blow 
at once in order to capture the castle, 
and thus put an end to a state of things 
which was shocking to humanity. 

It was, then, upon the very day on 
Which Angela Wildon bade farewell to 
Sir Ernest de Colmar—it was in the 
morning of this self-same day, we re¬ 
peat, that a general movement was visi¬ 
ble throughout the Taborite encamp¬ 
ment stretched around the old castle of 
Altendorf. And soon the ramparts of 
the fatal stronghold were crowded with 
the cannibal defenders; and the war- 
cry rang with a wilder note, and the 
look of defiance was darted down with 
a more blood-shot ferociousness than on 
any previous occasion. The besieged 
appeared to have a presentiment that 
the final struggle was now at hand, and 
that the coming conflict must either le- 
sult in their own destruction or in the 
utter defeat and flight of the army of 
Mount Tabor. 

On the other hand, Zitzka and his 
host were resolute in bringing to an 
issue a struggle already too long pro¬ 
tracted ; and it was accordingly under 
such varied auspices and with such op¬ 
posing presentiments as these, that the 
sanguinary conflict began. 


CHAPTER XCII. 

THE BATTLE. 

The sun was bright and the heaven 
was stainlessly blue as the sky of a 
southern clime, when the warriors of 
Mount Tabor advanced in dense columns 
to attack the Castle of Altendorf on 
every point. Nor less was the golden 
flood which poured from the eastern 
horizon, reflected in the sheen of spears, 
and helms, and corselets, which covered 


the ramparts and towers of the mighty 
stronghold as with a coating of steel. » 

The Taborites marched forward in an 
array which seemed to be irresistible; 
but the besieged, goaded to desperation 
and almost maddened with hunger, 
fought as if inspired with the fury of 
fiends and animated with the strength 
of giants. On one side was John Zitz¬ 
ka leading the main body of his troops 
to the attack; on the other were the 
Baron of Altendorf and Lord Rodolph 
encouraging the garrison to the most 
resolute resistance. The assailants 
crossed the moat on rafts in some 
places; in others they dragged down 
numerous trees, felled in the adjacent 
forest, and with which they formed 
bridges to the foot of the castle wall; 
many daring Taborites plunged boldly 
into the water and swam across to some 
point where they distinguished a stand¬ 
ing-place ; and thus within two hours 
after sunrise the assault became general. 

The scaling-ladders were raised once 
more against those lofty walls; and the 
same furious ardor of attack which we 
have described in a preceding chapter 
was now renewed, but only to experi¬ 
ence the same indomitable vigor of de¬ 
fence. With spikes and spears did the 
soldiers on the ramparts form an im¬ 
penetrable line ; and then hand to hand 
and foot to foot raged the conflict for a 
while, till at length, about mid-day, the 
tremendous fury of the assault was 
broken and the Taborite warriors were 
driven like flocks of sheep over the 
ramparts. 

But not once did John Zitzka lose his 
self-possession ; not for an instant did 
he manifest bewilderment or irresolu¬ 
tion. He saw his brave Taborites beut- 
en back on every side—the stream of 
their power dashing itself fruitlessly 
against the walls of Altendorf—the tor¬ 
rent of their mighty numbers broken 
into myriads of ineffectual waves in¬ 
stead of overwhelming everything with 
one tremendous billow : all this he saw, 
and yet he despaired not! For he 
knew that the temporary success ob¬ 
tained by the besieged had cost them 
dear, very dear; and he was moreover 
aware that their desperate condition 
would prompt, or rather compel them, 
to hazard everything upon the die that 
was now cast. Nor did he calculate 
| thus in vain ; for when his own troops 
! were driven back from the walls, forced 
, to abandon point after point, and con¬ 
strained to retreat in the best manner 
they could, the soldiers of the garrison 
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insisted upon being led forth in pursuit 
S)f the flying reformers. To this de¬ 
mand the Baron of Altendorf, though 
fearful of the consequences, was com¬ 
pelled to submit; and the entire aristo¬ 
cratic army sallying out of the castle, 
the conflict was renewed in the fields, 
the gardens, the roads, and the forest, 
which lay uround the ancient strong¬ 
hold. . 

And now was it that Zitzka s skill 
as a commander shone to such tran- 
scendant advantage. Taking his stand 
upon an elevation, he thence defipatched 
a dozen pages, one after another, to all 
points where his troops were eithei 
flying, rallying, pausing, or remaining 
in uncertainty how to act; and so lucid 
as well as so positive were the instruc¬ 
tions which the captain-general thus 
sent to the various officers in command 
of those corps and detachments, that a 
new spirit appeared to be suddenly in¬ 
fused into the whole Taborite army. 
Here columns, a moment before broken 
up and flying in confusion, suddenly 
rallied and took up a position on some 
eminence; there divisions, not knovy- 
ing what course to pursue, were all in 
an instant rescuing themselves from 
confusion and looking their dangers 
boldly in the face. Discipline, order, 
and a spirit of reorganization seized 
upon the myriads like a wholesome 
spell suddenly counteracting an evil one ; 
and in an incredibly short space the 
Taborite battle-array was formed around 
three sides of Altendorf Castle. 

And now the conflict recommenced 
outside the walls; and clouds of smoke 
and dust soon enveloped the combatants. 
The flashes of the artillery resembled 
the dartings of vivid lightning through a 
dense sulphurous cloud; and the suc- 
cdeeing roar of the dread ordnance,rever¬ 
berating through the depths of the for¬ 
est and amidst the buildings of the cas¬ 
tle, sounded like the thunder-voices in 
which the storms of heaven speak in 
the sublime and awful periods of ele¬ 
mental war. . 

But darker and deepei raged the 
conflict wherever the plume of the for¬ 
midable Zitzka was seen breaking 
through the smoke of the cannon or 
waving to and fro amidst the desperate 
strife of furious multitudes. Nothing 
cbuld equal the courage with which he 
fought, the strength with which he 
dashed aside all impediments to his 
course, the annihilating power with 
which he clave for himself a bloody 
pathway through the ranks of battle 


Heaps of the dying and the dead were 
the ghastly trophies of this terrible pro¬ 
gress ; and his steed, as it thundered 
on amidst the contending cohorts, seem¬ 
ed gifted with the same invulnerable 
power which characterised the hero 
who bestrode that gallant charger. 

Nor less did the Baron of Altendorf 
and Lord Rodolph bear themselves 
bravely in the mortal contest. The 
form of the younger noble appeared to - 
dilate in size and assume a heroic dig¬ 
nity as he spurred his steed into the 
thickest of the fight, with the hardy 
resolution of opposing himselt hand to 
hand against the Captain-General of the 
Reformers. 

They met,—the stripling champion 
of Bohemia’s aristocratic cause, and the 
sturdy chieftain of the Taborites! 

Yes, they met; but scarcely had they 
looked each other in the face, scarcely 
had their weapons crossed, when Zitz- 
ka’s mighty sword dashed Rodolph s 
brand from his comparatively feeble 
grasp. The Baron of Altendorf, in¬ 
stantaneously perceiving that his son 
was at the mercy of John Zitzka, dash¬ 
ed the rowels into the sides of his war- 
steed and urged the animal in thunder¬ 
ing career against the charger bestrid¬ 
den by the Captain-General. But im¬ 
moveable ns a rock was the noble mu¬ 
tual that bore the chieftain of the Ta¬ 
borites ; and this redoubtable warrior 
with one blow of his two-handed 
sword struck the Baron of Altendorf 
from his horse. 

The next moment this proud peer 
and Lord Rodolph were both prisoners 
in the hands of the Taborites. 

The news of their capture spread 
like wild fire throughout the ranks of 
both armies, infusing a still more de¬ 
termined spirit into the breasts of the 
reformers, and throwing a damp upon 
all the energies of the aristocratic forces. 
At the moment that the desperate,^ fa- 
mine-stricken warriors of the garrison 
were charging the Taborites with whirl¬ 
wind fury, when blood was beingpoured 
forth like water, and human life was 
dealt with as if it were the mere hew¬ 
ing down of noxious weeds in a gar¬ 
den ; when valor was exerting all its 
energies, and prowess distinguishing it¬ 
self with mighty achievements; and 
when the demon of slaughter was dis¬ 
playing all the ghastlier phases of his 
accursed craft, and the voice of battle 
was roaring in all its most terrific tones, 
at. this instant was it that the intelligence 
of the capture of the baron and his son 
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struck such consternation there , and pro 
duced such a general exultation here. 

Then paralyzed became the arm up¬ 
raised to deal the blow of death, and in 
its wild career the foaming war-steed 
was suddenly reined in. Then, too, 
from the hand which erst had reared it 
proudly, fell the royal standard of Bohe¬ 
mia—that banner which the aristocracy 
had still maintained, although the queen 
was dead; and then, likewise, did a 
sense of famine strike with a more 
poignant agony into the heart of despe¬ 
ration. 

But, on the other hand, the banner of 
Mount Tabor now pressed resolutely on; 
and the weapon of the mighty Zitzka 
continued to deal annihilation amid the 
opening ranks of his enemies. On, on 
swept the serried bands of reformers; 
on, on went the raging phalanxes in 
pursuit of the flying foe ; on, on thun¬ 
dered the heavy horse—on, on the light 
armed cavalry. Front and flank sweep 
the Taborite legions; and irreparable 
becomes the confusion amidst the mass 
of aristocratic warriors who have no 
longer a general to guide, to encourage, 
nor to save them. The rout becomes 
universal, the famine-stricken soldiers 
of the garrison fall over each other in 
dismay, and those who had a few hours 
previously sallied forth with such ele¬ 
vated hopes and such burning aspira¬ 
tions from Altendorf Castle, were now 
glad to retreat thither and thus save 
themselves from the gleaming weapons 
of the infuriate Taborites. 

In that wild moment of their despair 
the flying servitors of the ruined cause 
of aristocracy remembered not that in 
thus hastening back to shut themselves 
up in Altendorf, they were only about 
to look in the face of famine more hid¬ 
eous than aught they had yet beholden. 
Unmindful or oblivious of that one tre¬ 
mendous fact, they rushed pell-mell to¬ 
wards the castle,—some gaining the 
drawbridge, others swimming the moat, 
and many flinging themselves upon the 
rafts which the Taborites had been com¬ 
pelled to abandon in the morning. Hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds were overtaken and 
slain, countless numbers had previously 
fallen on the battle-field ; and of all the 
mighty host which lately called the 
Lord of Altendorf its commandant, not 
a thousand men succeeded in regaining i 
the interior of that stronghold which 
had been so well defended until this 
fatal day. 

Easy wore it for John Zitzka then to 
have carried the assault against this 


feeble, broken, stricken few; and with¬ 
in anpiher hour the Taborite standard 
might have waved above the haughty 
parapets of Altendorf. But enough 
blood had been shed that day, and even 
Zitzka, inured to scenes of slaughter 
though he were, sickened at tlieideaof 
suffering his soldiery to penetrate into 
the castle, until the wild spirit of re¬ 
venge which now lashed them almost 
into a fury should have subsided. He, 
moreover, knew that, holding in his 
power the Baron of Altendorf, Lord 
Rodolph, and several other nobles, to¬ 
gether with countless prisoners of a 
lower rank, he could easily aud at any 
moment dictate his own terms to the 
few poor fugitives who had thrown 
themselves back again into the strong¬ 
hold and locked its gates in despair,— 
and thus, prompted by the generous 
feelings of his nature, now that the fa¬ 
tal exigencies of war demanded not the 
further shedding of blood, the Taborite 
hero commanded his victorious troops 
to retire to their encampment. 

The sun was setting behind the wes¬ 
tern hills as the triumphant Reformers 
obeyed the instructions which their 
Captain-General despatched by his 
pages and squires to every post and sec¬ 
tion of his army. But, oh! what a 
scene did the retiring cohorts leave be¬ 
hind them. The fields, the gardens, 
the banks of the moat, and the outskirts 
of the forest, were covered with the 
grim and ghastly dead, for the wounded 
and the dying were already removed 
into hospital tents by the benevolent 
communds of John Zitzka. 

On the countenance of innumerable 
bodies played the last beams of the set¬ 
ting sun ; and as the lowest of thoso 
rays penetrated with a prismatic effect 
through the foliage of the forest, the 
violet, orange, and crimson hues with 
which they lighted the faces of the 
dead, enhanced the hideous ghastliness 
of the scene. 

xMany war steeds which had lost their 
riders, or had broken loose from the 
Taborite stables, thundered madly over 
the field, galloping hither end thither as 
if possessed by demons,—now pausing 



with whip and spur, then starting in 
sudden alarm, tossing their heads, and 
snorting, as the ravenous vulture and 
the carrion-crow swept past to feast 
upon the tremendous banquet which 
the ready hand of war’s dire genius 
had thus tossed out. 
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In wild disorder, amidst the corpses 
that lay so ghastly there, were scattered 
all the symbols and implements of dead¬ 
ly strife, some whole,, some broken, 
some still bright, and others still stained 
with the crimson tide of life. Swords 
and lances, spears and shields, helmets 
and breast-plates, hackbuts and petro- 
nels, banners and pennons—all, all were 
spread in utter confusion there ! But, 
worse—oh ! ten thousand times worse 
than these, was the spectacle of large 
pools of blood upon the ground, and of 
clots of gore mingling with brains bat¬ 
tered out, and crushed bones protruding 
from the skin, and lumps of human flesh 
cut off*. 

Add to all these hideous appearances 
the deep furrows ploughed up in the 
earth by the cannon-balls, the ruts 
made by the wheels of the gun-car¬ 
riages. and the myriad marks of foot¬ 
steps in the gardens and the fields, then 
the trees of the forest which had been 
hewn down, and those which were 
gashed by glancing weapons or stricken 
by artillery—yes, all these appearances 
added to those before depicted, and the 
result will be a pretty accurate idea of 
the aspect of the battle-ground at that 
sunset hour. 

But ah! over this field so strewed 
with ghastly trophies of the fight, amid 
the corpses which encumber and the 
weapons that cover the ground, with 
the last straggling beams of sunset play¬ 
ing upon her lovely countenance, and 
with her person enveloped in a cloak, 
the charming forest maiden, Angela 
Wildon, slowly and timidly pursues her 
way! 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

ANGELA AND THE TABORITES. 

Yes, ’tis indeed she, that admirable 
heroine who only a few hours back took 
leave of Sir Ernest de Colmar—-tore 
herself away from the side of his inva¬ 
lid couch, in order to perform another 
act of beneficence and generosity, which 
her noble nature prompted and her 
dauntless courage inspired her to carry 
out! 

But oh ! what horrified feelings filled 
her soul—feelings commingled with an 
immense pity—as she trod amidst the 
dead and the relics of the fight; and 
such a sickening sensation crept over 
her, that she more than once closed her 


eyes to shut out the dread spectacle— 
yes, and more than once, when reeling 
beneath the influence of over wrought 
emotions, paused to lean against the 
stump of a hewn tree or a broken gun- 
carriuge for support. 

In a few minutes she found herself 
face to face with a Taborite sentinel, 
from whose halbred the beams of the 
sinking sun were brightly reflected. 

* Who art thou, gentle one V demand 
ed the soldier. 

* I am not an enemy in disguise,* was 
the response, delivered in the sweetest 
tones of Angela’s musical voice; and 
she displayed the ring which Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar had given her, and 
which he himself had originally receiv¬ 
ed from John Zitzka. 

* Pass !’ was the laconic ejaculation 
which fell from the lips of the Taborite 
sentinel as the jewel flashed before his 
eyes. 

And Angela, overjoyed at this suc¬ 
cessful trial of the talismanic proper¬ 
ties of the ring, pursued her way over 
the battle field, amidst the corpses— 
amidst the pools of blood—amidst the 
broken weapons and battered armor that 
strewed the ground. 

Another sentinel was encountered 
and passed; a third, a fourth, a fifth, 
and a sixth, all were satisfied by the pro¬ 
duction of the ring, the influence of 
which produced an instantaneous effect 
upon them. And now the forest mai¬ 
den gained the Taborite encampment 
which she skirted with rapid steps, pur¬ 
suing her way towards the little chapel 
which stood in that part of the forest 
that extended up to the right wing of 
Altendorf Castle. 

She gained that little chapel at length 
—she entered it, and she knelt down to 
return thanks to heaven for having con¬ 
ducted her thus far in safety. But the 
crucifix had been removed from the 
miniature altar in that place : the hand 
of the Taborite had withdrawn the 
symbol of the Catholic faith. Never¬ 
theless, Angela Wildon prayed fervent¬ 
ly to the deity whom she worshipped, 
and poured forth her gratitude to the 
guardian saint in whom she reposed her 
confidence; and then, rising from her 
knees, she looked searchingly around to 
ascertain if her movements were es¬ 
pied. 

The interior of the chapel, which was 
merely about three or four yards in ex¬ 
tent, was lighted only by the flickering 
beams that penetrated from the western 
horizon through the trees, which had 
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surrendered much of their foliage to the 
approaching winter. The place was 
not therefore so completely involved in 
obscurity as to prevent Angela from ex¬ 
amining either its interior or its imme¬ 
diate vicinity outside ; and having as¬ 
sured herself that she was unobserved, 
she stooped down to discover if possible 
the trap-door which communicated with 
the vaulted passages leading into the 
awful subterraneans of the Castle of Al- 
tendorf. 

Beneath her cloak she had a parcel 
which she deposited upon the pavement 
while she thus searched for the trap¬ 
door. Several minutes elapsed, and not 
a trace of that trap-door could she dis¬ 
cover. Well she knew that it fitted into 
the floor with admirable ingenuity, for 
this passing observation she had made 
when the White Lady conducted her 
thence, on that occasion the details of 
which our readers cannot have forgot¬ 
ten. Yes, well aware was Angela that 
every precaution shielded this trap-door 
from the chances of discovery; but she 
did not anticipate so much difficulty in 
finding it. 

But even if she could succeed in as¬ 
certaining which stone it was that serv¬ 
ed as the trap-door, how could she open 
it ? This question had the maiden ask¬ 
ed herself more than once while wend¬ 
ing her way thither that day ; but she 
had noticed, on the former occasion 
above alluded to, that there was some 
secret spring outside, or rather above, 
as well as beneath the particular stone; 
and hope—that fervid feeling which ani¬ 
mates heroism with its spirit—had 
buoyed her up with the idea that she 
would not be baffled in her search for 
the means of opening the trap-door. 

Alas ! that hope was gradually disap¬ 
pearing ; ten minutes had elapsed, and 
still was the anxious Angela straining 
with her eyes and feeling with her 
hands to discover the secret avenue of 
communication with those subterra¬ 
neans into which she was so desirous to 
penetrate. The obscurity of evening 
was deepening around her; darker were 
growing the shades of the forest outside 
the chapel, and more intense became 
the gloom within. What could she do ? 
To procure a light appeared impossible, 
and yet how was she to continue her 
seurch in the pitchy darkness that in a 
few minutes would envelope her ? 

Suddenly she heard voices in the fo¬ 
rest. Starting from her stooping pos¬ 
ture, Angola listened with the most 
breathless attention. 


4 Which is the next post to be reliev¬ 
ed V demanded a voice, speaking in a 
tone of authority. 4 Is there no watch 
kept in this part of the forest ?’ 

4 It is usual, captain, to place a senti¬ 
nel during the night in a little chapel 
which there is close by,' was the re¬ 
sponse, delivered in a respectful man¬ 
ner; and as this brief dialogue was im¬ 
mediately followed by the trampling of 
several footsteps, Angela was at no loss 
to comprehend that the relieving guard 
was approaching. 

Retreating into the farthest corner of 
the little chapel, and crouching down, 
she hoped to escape observation ; if not, 
she trusted to the talismanic ring which 
De Colmar had given her, to help her 
out of any embarrassment into which 
she might become temporarily involved. 

Scarcely had she retired into the 
darkest nook of the chapel, when a 
stream of light was thrown across the 
entrance; and the foremost soldier of 
the Taborite guard appeared upon the 
threshold, bearing a pine-torch in his 
hand. The glare illumined the whole 
place ; and, as the man casually glanced 
around, he instantaneously beheld An¬ 
gela Wildon. 

4 Ah! whom have we here V he 
cried, advancing into the chapel as he 
spoke ; and at the same instant the cap¬ 
tain of the guard, with a dozen follow¬ 
ers, appeared at the open entrance¬ 
way. 

4 1 am an inhabitant of this district, 
and am no enemy to the Taborites,* 
said Angela, coming forward, and speak¬ 
ing with a modest dignity which instan¬ 
taneously won for her the respect of 
the honest Republican soldiers; and at 
the same time the ring upon her finger 
flashed like a meteor in the torch-ligbt- 

4 Question the damsel not, and let her 
go her ways in peace,’ exclaimed the 
captain of the guard. 4 She wears a 
talisman which is superior to all the 
instructions that sentinels have to fulfil 

4 Heavens ! is it possible !’ suddenly 
ejaculated one of the private soldiers 
forming the guard ; and rushing for¬ 
ward, he gazed for a few moments with 
an intent earnestness upon Angela’s 
countenance. 

It immediately struck the forest- 
maiden that the man’s features were 
not altogether unfamiliar to her; but 
where she had seen them before, or 
under what circumstances, she could 
not for the life of her remember. Not 
long, however, was she suffered to re- 
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main in any uncertainty upon this point; 
for the individual himself soon cleared 


up the mystery. 

* Yes, by heaven ! ’tis the same coun¬ 
tenance !* he cried, in a tone of wild 
astonishment. 4 1 should know it again 
at the end of the world, despite of any 

disguise-yes, it is the same-and 

yet a woman !—whereas I took you, lau 

one, for a page-Oh! you became 

that armor marvellously well, lovely but 
perfidious creature that you are !’ 

* What do you mean ? who is this 
young female V demanded the captain 
of the guard, surprised and angry at the 
apparent rudeness with which the sol¬ 
dier was gazing upon Angela, as well 
as the incomprehensible ejaculations to 
which the man was giving utterance. 

‘Who is she ?’ exclaimed the indi¬ 
vidual, 4 If she be not the same who 
tricked me when I was mounting guard 
over the three State Prisoners in the 

Castle of Prague-’ 

i What! a woman rescued those pri¬ 
soners?’ interrupted the captain, 4 it is 
impossible! You aro dreaming, my 

good friend.’ . , c . 

‘ Let the young damsel deny it if she 
can,’ exclaimed the Taborite soldier.— 

‘ I will swear to her countenance at any 
time, by any light, and under any cir¬ 
cumstances.’ . . r 

‘ Well, in good sooth, it is not one ot 
those faces which, once seen, can be 
readily forgotten,’ observed the captain, 
then perceiving that the compliment to 
which he thus gave utterance with so 
much honest sincerity, had covered An¬ 
gela with confusion, he snid, Paido 
me, fair damsel, if I have given thee of¬ 
fence. Even without that ring on thy 
finder, shouldst thou command my re¬ 
spect ; but more particularly with that 
gem flashing before my eyes, art thou 
entitled to courteous treatment. What 
say you, then, to the charge which my 
follower here makes against you . 

* I cannot deny the truth ot the alle¬ 
gation,’ responded Angela, in a mur¬ 
muring tremulousness. ‘ But. if there 
be any virtue left in this ring, I beseech 
you to suffer me to depart hence. 

3 i Nay, that must not be, fair maiden; 
and more’s the pity that it must not, 
observed the captain. ‘ For, look yon, 
the commands of our glorious Captain- 
General have recently modified the in 
fluence which was originally attached 
to that ring; and this circumstance 
arose from a report having been duly 
made to him in respect to the use and 
purpose to which the ring was turned 


some six or seven weeks ago, when the 
knight who wore it at that time pre¬ 
vented the arrest- 1 

* Of this very damsel when disguised 
in the steel armor,’ interjected the Ta¬ 
borite soldier, whose recognition of An¬ 
gela now threatened her with some¬ 
what unpleasant circumstances. 4 It 
appears,’ continued the man, ‘that the 
arrest took place at some way-side inn, 
and that when a certain Sir Ernest de 
Colmar insisted upon urging the autho¬ 
rity of the ring on the prisoner’s be¬ 
half, the venerable magistrate who was 
present on the occasion, liberated his 
captive.’ 

* Yes, such were the facts which 
reached my ears, also,’ said the Tabor¬ 
ite captain; 4 und as the authority of 
the ring was in that instance turned to 
a purpose never contemplated by the 
noble Zitzka—namely, the perversion 
of justice—it hath since been decreed 
that in no wise shall the influence of 
the ring interfere with warrants legally 
issued for the arrest of oflenders. 
Therefore, my poor young woman,’ ad¬ 
ded the officer, in a tone of profound 
commiseration, 4 1 have no alternative 
but to make thee my prisoner, and es¬ 
cort thee at once into the presence ot 
the captain-general.* 

* Be it so,’ said the forest-maiden, 
resigning herself with all the courage 
of a heroine to whatsoever destiny 
might be in store for her. ‘The chief¬ 
tain of the reformers is chivalrous and 
noble-hearted, and I will throw myself 
upon his mercy ! Lead the way, sir, I 
am prepared to follow.* 

Thus speaking, with that calm digni¬ 
ty which intimated more eloquently 
than ten thousand tongues could have 
succeeded in doing, that there was no 
necessity to lay the hands of coercion 
upon her, Angela Wildon moved for¬ 
ward. . _ 

‘Hah! what have we here 7 ex¬ 
claimed the Taborite captain, who had 
just kicked against the parcel which the 
maiden had deposited on the pavement, 
and which she had forgotten to take up 
when suddenly disturbed by the arrival 
of the guard. 4 Stop one moment, 
continued the officer ; 4 we must exam¬ 
ine this packet. It grieves me, gentle 
damsel, thus to treat thee,’ he added, 
turning towards our heroine : 4 but my 
duty rides paramount over my inclina¬ 
tions.* . , ., .. 

‘ Perform your duty, sir,, said the 

maiden, in a voice of calm dignity. ‘I 
am already grateful to you for the evi- 
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dent compassion which marks your 
manner towards me.’ 

‘The captain bowed and then pro¬ 
ceeded to open the parcel. It contained 
a complete suit of female apparel, be¬ 
longing to the peasant class, and also 
some provisions. There was nothing 
in these simple articles, which any fe¬ 
male wayfarer might possess, to engen¬ 
der ulterior suspicions in the minds of 
the Taborite soldiers; they accordingly 
re-fastened the packet and returned it 
to Angela. 

* And now please to accompany me, 
young damsel,’ said the captain, at the 
same time intimating by a signal to the 
soldiers of the guard that they need not 
follow too closely behind; for the offi¬ 
cer, who was a kind-hearted man, was 
anxious to spare the maiden’s feelings 
as much as possible, and omit all unne¬ 
cessary ceremony in escorting her to 
the pavilion of the captain-general. 

Entering the encampment, they 
threaded its mazes of tents all arranged 
like the streets of a vast town, and il¬ 
luminated by the fires at which the cu¬ 
linary process was going on in prepara¬ 
tion for the evening meal. The cap¬ 
tain acknowledged the salute of the 
sentinels who were passed ; and Angela 
kept close to his side, her heart agitated 
with a variety of conflicting feelings. 

At length the pavilion of the Taborite 
chieftain was reached ; and, in reply to 
the demands of Angela’s guide, the 
sentinels posted at the entrance of the 
spacious tent declared that the captain 
general was within, and likewise alone 
at the moment. 

The velvet curtain which closed the 
door-way of the pavilion was drawn 
aside, and the captain-general of the 
Taborites rose from a table at which he 
was seated, when, by the light of the 
lamp that burped within the tent, he 
saw that a young female was being con¬ 
ducted into his presence. 

Angela Wildon had seen the mighty 
Zitzka when, as Gloria’s guest, she was 
an inmate of the Castle of Prague ; but 
never had she before been so close to 
him as now she stood. The furtive and 
anxious glance which she threw up at 
the countenance of the grim warrior 
was indeed little calculated to inspire 
her with much confidence; for the ex¬ 
pression of his features was usually 
stern and severe, and the thought of the 
ocean of blood that was shed that day, 
had excited in his mind painful ponder- 
ings which were now reflected in his 
countenance. Nevertheless, Angela 


was not disheartened; for she had al¬ 
ready determined upon the course 
which she should pursue. 

‘ What requirest thou of me, young 
damsel V said the captain-general of 
the glorious republican reformers; and 
as he spoke, he threw into his voice as 
much kindness as possible—for there 
was something in the features of An¬ 
gela Wildon which instantaneously 
touched his soul and enlisted all his 
feelings in her favor. 

4 The young woman is a prisoner, 
may it please you, general,’ said the 
captain of the guard. 

4 A prisoner !’ exclaimed Zitzka, with 
evident surprise. 4 Is it possible that a 
damsel of such gentle mien and pleas¬ 
ing aspect can be in any way dangerous 
to the interests of Mount Tabor?’ 

4 And yet, mighty chief,’ said the cap¬ 
tain, 4 this prepossessing damsel, a sin¬ 
gle hair of whose head I would not in¬ 
jure for worlds, is a heroine of no com¬ 
mon order.’ 

‘The sentiment of leniency and mer¬ 
cy, which thou didst utter parentheti¬ 
cally, was most honorable to thine heart, 
good friend,’ observed John Zitzka. 

‘ But wherefore hast thou brought this 
damsel before me ?’ 

4 In the full conviction that you, gene¬ 
ral, will accord her some of thine ad¬ 
miration, even while visiting her with 
thy blame,’ said the good-natured cap¬ 
tain, 4 [ no longer hesitate to inform 
thee that the crime wherewith my pri¬ 
soner now stands charged, is that of 
having rescued the Baron of Altendorf, 
the Marquis of Schomberg, and the 
Count of Rosenberg from the Castle of 
Prague.’ 

4 What!’ exclaimed the captain-ge¬ 
neral of the Taborites, mingled amaze¬ 
ment, incredulity, and admiration being 
suddenly depicted on his countenance; 
4 was it indeed a heroine , and not a Aero, 
who accomplished that adventure ?’ 

4 The damsel will not deny a feat of 
which, so far as its valor is concerned, 
she may well be proud,’ observed the 
captain of the guard, who lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of putting in a word on Angela's 
behalf. 

4 Is this true, young woman V de¬ 
manded Zitzka, a deeper and more ten¬ 
der interest flashing in his one eye as 
he fixed it earnestly upon her. 

4 Such, illustrious chief, is indeed the 
truth,’ responded Angela, her counte¬ 
nance suffused with burning blushes. 

4 And tell me, thou charming plotter 
against the interests of my government, 
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said Zitzka, his features so far relaxing 
into a smile that it became satisfactoi ily 
evident to the good-hearted captain of 
the guard that Angelas pardon was 
safe, ‘ tell me, I ask, what motive in¬ 
duced thee to run the risk and venture 
upon the difficulties of such an enter¬ 
prise V 

‘ I am well aware, great chief, that 
you have every right to question your 
prisoner, and that if I expect leniency 
at your hands I am bound to reply,’ said 
Angela, in a tremulous tone, and with 
looks upraised appealingly ; * but I may 
not respond to that query which you 
have put to me.’ 

4 Theli doubtless wast thou enamored 
of one of those nobles whom I impri¬ 
soned observed the captain-general, 
the smile brightening still more decid¬ 
edly upon his features. 

i No—such was not the inducement,’ 
said Angela, suddenly drawing herself 
up and speaking with a dignity and 
firmness which augmented the admira¬ 
tion Zitzka already experienced with 
regard to her general tone and bearing. 

* Well, I will not press thee upon that 
point, maiden,’ he observed. 4 But un¬ 
der what circumstances has the damsel 
been arrested this evening?’ he de¬ 
manded, turning towards the captain of 
the guard. 

‘May it please you, general,’ was the 
reply, ‘ I found her in that little chapel 
which stands embowered in the portion 
of the forest stretching towards the 
right wing of the castle.’ 

‘What wast thou doing within the 
precincts of the encampment, maiden?* 
inquired Zitzka; 4 and how came you 
to pass the sentinels whose posts you 
must have cleared in order to reach 
that point?’ 

‘ The damsel wears your own ring, 
general,’ said the captain of the guard, 
interposing the observation with a voice 
and manner profoundly respectful. 

* Yes, and by virtue of that ring do I 
deipand a boon at your hands, illustrious 
chieftain?’ exclaimed Angela, display¬ 
ing the brilliant gem which had proved 
her passport into the lines of the Tabo- 

rite army. . . . _ 

‘ My ring! the jewel which I gave to 
the Austrian !* exclaimed Zitzka, struck 
with amazement. 4 How is this ? what 
connexion, damsel, subsists betweeu 
thee and that illustrious man V 

‘ The understanding of friendship,’ 
was the reply. 4 And" it is because he 
esteems me as a brother should chejish 
a sister, that he gave me this ring as a 
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talismanic auxiliary to a certain purpose 
I had in view.’ 

‘ And that purpose ?’ continued Zitz¬ 
ka, interrogatively. 

* Was to penetrate into Altendorf 
Castle,’ returned Angela. ‘You per¬ 
ceive, mighty warrior, that I answer 
your questions with frankness.’ 

‘ Candor is stamped upon every linea¬ 
ment of your countenance, young dam 
sel,’ said the Taborite chieftain ; then, 
after a few moments’ consideration, he 
signalled to the captain of the guard to 
retire. 

That officer accordingly withdrew, 
followed by a look of gratitude from An¬ 
gela, who failed not to appreciate the 
generous under-current of pleading 
which he had adopted in her behalf, 
when introducing her to the Captain 
General. 

4 Now we are alone, young woman, 
and you can speak more freely,’ resum¬ 
ed this mighty chieftain. ‘ Around you 
there hangs an evident mystery, which 
some irresistible mystery prompts me 
to penetrate ? Who are you, then, that 
you should have risked your very life to 
rescue the State Prisoners from the 
Castle of Prague ? how came you to 
enjoy the friendship of that illustrious 
Austrian who gave you the ring? and 
wherefore have you this evening sought 
to penetrate into the Castle of Alten¬ 
dorf?’ 

4 In serial reply to your three ques¬ 
tions, great chieftain,’ said the forest- 
maiden, 4 1 must state first, that I am 
the adopted daughter of a certain home¬ 
ly but kind hearted couple dwelling in 
this forest, and that the name by which 
I am known is Augela Wildon.’ 

4 Angela Wildon !’ exclaimed Zitzka ; 

4 surely I have heard that name before? 
Ah! I remember—it must have been 
you, young woman, whom Sir Ernest 
de Colmar rescued from the waters of 
the Moldau, and whom the Lady Gloria 
made her guest for a few days in the 
Castle of Prague V 

4 1 am that same Angela Wildon,’ 
said the forest-maiden; ‘and now the 
second query put to me by your lips, 
great warrior, is also answered; for, 
since you are aware that Sir Ernest de 
Colmar saved my life, you may imagine 
how that incident led to an acquaintance 
which circumstances have ripened into 
friendship. Your third question re¬ 
lated to Altendorf Castle, and I reply— 
frankly reply—that there is within those 
walls a lady in whom I feel profoundly 
interested—a lady to whom I hoped to 
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convey not only these provisions for her 
immediate comfort, but also this dis¬ 
guise to enable her to quit that appalling 
scene of famine, horror, and wretched¬ 
ness.’ 

Thus speaking, Angela Wildon emp¬ 
tied the contents of her parcel at Zitz- 
ka’s feet. 

4 Excellent young woman, how gene¬ 
rous is thine heart! how heroic is thy 
conduct!’ exclaimed the Captain-Gene¬ 
ral, in a perfect enthusiasm of admira¬ 
tion. 4 But who is this lady that hath 
thus interested thee ? She must be an 
estimable woman indeed, to have ob¬ 
tained so firm a hold of the sympathies 
of such as thou ! Tell me, then, who 
she is—and without an instant’s delay 
will I send a herald to proclaim a safe 
and secure egress for her, should she 
choose to avail herself of that passport 
and quit the famine-stricken stronghold. 
Nay, more, I will guarantee to her a 
full and complete forgiveness for the 
past, however deeply she may have in¬ 
trigued against the Taborite dominion, 
and however strenuously she may have 
abetted the cause of a royalty now de¬ 
funct and an aristocracy whose last 
hopes were ruined on this day’s battle¬ 
field. Tell me, then, young damsel, 
who is the lady that hath won thy re¬ 
gards, for right anxious am I to render 
thee a service by showing leniency to¬ 
wards thy friend.’ 

* O, generous warrior—as noble- 
hearted as thou art brave—as merciful 
as thou art valorous !’ exclaimed Ange¬ 
la, the tears of gratitude rolling down 
her cheeks : 4 great indeed is the favor 
which thou has proposed to confer upon 
me, and by the proffer of which thou 
hast anticipated the boon that I was 
about to supplicate at thine hands. And 
yet, O mighty chieftain! am I now 
more than ever the prey to a strong 
bewilderment and cruel perplexity ; for 
I know nothing—absolutely nothing— 
of the lady in whom my soul’s tender- 
est feelings are so profoundly interest¬ 
ed ! Her name, her rank, the nature 
of the misfortunes which envelop her 
doom in so dense a littery—all, all 
are unknown to me ; and even should 
I now hesitate to venture upon the 
most distant allusion to her, were it not 
for a frightful presentiment which 
haunts me like a spectre, and depicts 
that lady in the endurance of of all the 
poignant miseries attendant upon fa¬ 
mine !’ 

4 Your words are full of mystery and 
darkness to me, Angela,* said Zitzka, 


astonished at the strange and even ap¬ 
parently wild manner in which the for¬ 
est-maiden had been speaking. 4 Where 
dwells this unknown friend of thine ? 
and by what denomination shall my he¬ 
rald describe her to the insurgents who 
still hold Altendorf Castle ?’ 

4 Oh ! generous chief, pardon me if I 

am doing wrong-and thou, too, O 

lady, in whose behalf 1 am now taking 

this grand responsibility on myself- 

pardon me, I say,’ exclaimed Angela, 
her whole frame trembling with excite¬ 
ment ; 4 for heaven knows that I am 
acting for the best!’ 

Then taking the little velvet bag from 
her bosom, she opened it and drew 
forth the ring which the White Lady 
had given her; and, falling upon her 
knees at the feet of the captain-gene¬ 
ral of the Taborites, she held the jewel 
towards him, murmuring in a tone tre¬ 
mulous with anxiety as to the result of 
her proceeding — 4 A secret voice whis¬ 
pers in my soul that this ring will tell 
thee more than my tongue can explain !’ 

Had a thunderbolt suddenly fallen by 
Zitzka’s side, it would not have pro¬ 
duced upon him an effect more startling 
than that ring which he snatched— 
greedily snatched— from Angela’s hand. 
A single glance was sufficient to show 
him that it was indeed a ring which he 
had seen before ; and all in an instant 
did a thousand tender associations flame 
up in his memory and illume in his 
mind all the incidents of the past, as a 
lamp suddenly lights up every feature 
of a cavern gemmed with stalactites. 

4 Angela, speak—hold me not in sus¬ 
pense,’ exclaimed Zitzka, in a broken 
voice, while his whole frame trembled 
with a powerful excitement — 4 the lady 

who gave you that ring-lives she 

still ?’ 

4 She lives, a voluntary prisoner in 
the deep and dreadful subterraneans of 
Altendorf,’ replied the forest-maiden, 
in a solemn tone. 

4 My God ! she lives—she lives 1 ’. mur¬ 
mured Zitzka, clasping his hands to¬ 
gether in a violent paroxysm of emo 
tion ; then, as an idea struck across his 
mind like a flash of lightning, he sprang 
towards Angela, seized her by the hand, 
raised her from the suppliant posture 
which she still retained, and, while ex¬ 
amining her features with the most ear¬ 
nest attention, exclaimed, ‘Yes—Oh! 
yes, it must be so ! This resemblance 

-But let me not remain in suspense ! 

Maiden, didst thou over know thy pa¬ 
rents?’ 
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* Never,’ responded Angela, trem¬ 

bling all over with the ^indefinable emo¬ 
tions of one who feels that she is stand¬ 
ing upon the verge of some discovery 
of stupendous importance. ‘I was lett 
in my infancy to the care of that honest 
couple of whom I have ere now spo¬ 
ken-’ „ t 

* And thine age—thine age 7 cried 
Zitzka, his excitement now wrought up 
to the highest pitch. 

* I am twenty-three,’ was the answer, 
delivered in a tone that vibrated like a 
note of melody upon the gale. 

* Oh ! then it must be so !’ exclaimed 

Zitzka, in a tone of mingled exultation, 
wonderment, and feeling. * Yes-na¬ 
ture herself prompts me-1 under¬ 
stand all-Oh! come to my arms, 

Angela; for, as sure as there is a God 
who hath thus thrown us together, thou 
art my own child, and I am thy father, 
beloved girl!’ 

4 My father !’ crid Angela Wildon, 
indescribable sensations seizing upon 
her; and the next moment she flew 
into the arms of the mighty Zitzka, the 
captain-general of the Taborites. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

A LAST VISIT TO THE SUBTERRANEANS. 


Half an hour after the scene which 
we have just described, Zitzka and An¬ 
gela issued forth together from the pa¬ 
vilion. The former was muffled in an 
ample military cloak, and wore a velvet 
cap with a sable plume, which shaded 
his countenance ; while the forest mai¬ 
den was enveloped in her mantle. 
Hastily did they traverse the encamp¬ 
ment, and in a short time they reached 
the little chapel to which allusion has 
already been so frequently made. 

The sentinel who was on duty at this 
point happened to be the very one that 
had ere now recognised Angela Wildon, 
and instantaneously perceiving by Zitz- 
ka’s manner towards her, that she was 
in high favor with the Captain General, 
the poor wretch began to shake and 
tremble lest she should seek some 
means of avenging herself lu,n 

for having denounced her as the hbera- 
trix of the State Prisoners. But Ango¬ 
la, who penetrated his thoughts the mo¬ 
ment she cast her looks upon his terri¬ 
fied countenance, gave him a reassuring 
glance, aud the man’s features bright- j 
ened up. 


A pine torch was burning in an iron 
ring projecting from the wall and, tak¬ 
ing the light in his hand, Zitzka pro¬ 
ceeded to scrutinize the floor of the 
chapel with the utmost attention.— 
Stooping down, he passed the torch 
slowly over the pavement, so as to fling 
its beams upon the lines formed by the 
joints of the flagstones; but such was 
the uniformity of the pavement, at least 
in appearance, that he was as much baf¬ 
fled in his search as Angela had pre¬ 
viously been. 

* Are you sure, my dear child,’ lie 
demanded, in a whispering tone, 4 that it 
was here you emerged from the subter¬ 
raneans of Altendorf Castle, on the oc¬ 
casion which you have explained to 
me ?’ ... 

4 1 am confident beyond all possibility 
of mistake, beloved father,’ replied An¬ 
gela. 4 The trap-door is assuredly 
there-’ 

4 May it not have been hermetically 
fastened as a precaution, at the com¬ 
mencement of the siege 7’ inquired 
Zitzka. 

The feasibility of this conjecture in¬ 
stantaneously struck upon Angela’s 
mind ; and she was about to ask ot her 
newly-found sire what course he now 
proposed to pursue, when the Taborite 
sentinel suddenly advanced from the 
threshold into the interior of the cha- 
pel. 

4 Wherefore do you thus accost us 7 
demanded Zitzka,who saw by the man’s 
air that he had something to communi¬ 
cate. 

4 Pardon me, General,’ was the re¬ 
sponse, ‘but it is not difficult to perceive 
that you are searching for some object 
which you have not as yet found. And 
if I may judge by the peculiar manner 
of that search, it is for a secret spring 
or a trap-door in the pavement.’ 

‘ How is it possible that you could 
have gleaned this much from the man¬ 
ner of my search ?’ demanded the Cap¬ 
tain General. 4 It is true that 1 took no 
pains to conceal my purpose from your 
observation ; but at the same time I 
cannot understand how thou hast so rea¬ 
dily seized upon a clue to my proceed¬ 
ings. Speak frankly-* 

* [ have no cause to do otherwise, 
great chieftain,’ exclaimed the soldier, 

‘ The truth is, then, that about ten days 
—or rather ten nights—ago, I was on 
duty here as I am this evening. But 
tuere was no pine torch burning within 
the clmpel; and outside the flood ^of 
moonlight was so pure and powenul 
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that it penetrated the foliage of the fo¬ 
rest, and streamed through the open 
entrance-way. But being somewhat 
fatigued with the part I had taken in 
a skirmish in the morning, I came and 
sate down on the steps of this little al¬ 
tar. Now, be so kind ns to observe, 
general, that ns the moonlight poured in 
through the small open door way, it ir¬ 
radiated the middle of the chapel and 
the opposite wall, but left the extremity 
where the altar stands, and likewise the 
other end, in total darkness. Conse¬ 
quently, as I sate on the altar steps I 
w r as enveloped in obscurity. Well, most 
honored chief,’ continued the soldier, 
‘ I was seated on the steps in the man¬ 
ner described, wondering how long the 
besieged could possibly hold out, and 
whether we should reduce them by fa¬ 
mine or carry the castle by storm-’ 

* Yes, yes, you were thinking of all 
this,’ interrupted Zitzka, impatiently. 
‘Well, what happened ?’ 

‘ I had fallen, may it please you, ge¬ 
neral, into a very profound reverie,’ 
continued the Taborite, * when a strange 
noise suddenly started me, and raising 
my eyes, I saw a human form rising as 
it were from the bowels of the earth 
into the midst of the silver flood glow¬ 
ing in at the entrance. The appear¬ 
ance of the individual was that of a 
pale, thin, white-haired old man, with 
overhanging brows, sharp and piercing 
eyes, which threw a hundred restless 
glances about him all in an instant- 

‘ Ah ! ’twas old Hubert, the castle 
steward !’ exclaimed Angela. ‘ The 
description is uninistakeable.’ 

‘ And yet I can assure you, lady,’ 
continued the Taborite soldier, ‘ that I 
only beheld the individual for a few mo¬ 
ments ; but then the circumstance was 
so fraught with poignant terror at the 
instant, that it is no wonder if the face 
thus abruptly appearing before me be¬ 
came as vividly impressed upon my 
mind as if I had contemplated it calmly 
and deliberately for an hour.’ 

‘ It disappeared, then, almost instan¬ 
taneously V said Zitzka, making the re¬ 
mark in an interrogative sense. 

Yes, it disappeared,’ responded the 
soldier, ‘ because when the first feeling 
of utter consternation was past, I gave 
vent to my terror in a loud cry. Then 
the white-haired old man sank down 
again into the earth, and his disappear¬ 
ance was followed by the sudden din of 
a heavy weight falling. Now, I am no 
coward-’ 

1 You speak truly, friend,’ observed 


Zitzka, ‘for I have marked thee in the 
fight. But proceed.’ 

4 Thanking you, general, for the kind 
notice you have deigned to take of me/ 
continued the sentinel, 4 1 will hasten 
to make an end of my tale. I was say¬ 
ing that I am naturally no coward ; but 
I must confess that this adventure be¬ 
wildered me strangely. I rubbed my 
eyes to convince myself that I was 
awake; and then I examined the pave¬ 
ment by the clear moonlight. But 
there was not a sign nor a trace to 
mark the spot where the white-headed 
old man had appeared and disappeared, 
—and I, therefore, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that I had either seen a ghost or 
was the object of my own fancy’s de¬ 
lusion. Under this impression I kept 
the matter secret, for I did not choose 
to become the laughing-stock of my com¬ 
panions. Next morning I returned 
hither and examined the pavement by 
the broad day-light; but nothing could 
I discover in connection with the inci¬ 
dent which I have related. I, there¬ 
fore. became confirmed in my belief 
that the occurrence was either a super¬ 
natural or else an ideal one.’ 

4 J\nd is that all you have to tell us V 
demanded Zitzka, evidently disappoint¬ 
ed at not receiving some clearer infor¬ 
mation relative to the mysterious trap¬ 
door. 

4 1 did but pause to take breath, gene¬ 
ral,’ resumed the Taborite sentinel, 
whose manner of telling his tale was 
most vexatiously prolix. 4 For I was 
going on to observe that when I found 
just now that I was to occupy this post 
again for three hours to-night, you may 
readily believe I was not over well 
pleased; but pride or shame, I do not 
exactly know which, made me hold my 
tongue. However, the instant I was 
left alone by the guard, I could not help 
examining the pavement-door in the 
very spot where it struck me that I had 
seen the old man rise up; and as acci¬ 
dent or luck would have it, my hand 
pressed upon some spring, and the stone 
started up from its setting- ? 

4 Which stone? where is the spring V 
demanded Zitzka, speaking with fever¬ 
ish impatience, 

4 Here,—press this stone forcibly 
down in that particular corner,’ said 
the Taborite, suiting the action to the 
word ; 4 and here is the resuit,’ he ad¬ 
ded, raising the exquisitely-fitting and 
well-contrived trap-door. 

4 My ^ood friend,’ exclaimed Zitzka, 
exchanging a look of joyous satisfaction 
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with his daughter, • you have rendered 1 
us a great service, and you shall not 1 
lack a suitable reward. Now leave the j 
trap-door open, keep watch over it, and 1 
if wc do not return in half an hour, then 
may you argue that some peril has be¬ 
fallen us. In this case, you will alarm 
the guard and order the soldiers thereof i 
to plunge unhesitatingly down into the 
subterraneans to which this trap-door 
leads.’ 

*- Your orders, general, shall be faith¬ 
fully executed,* said the Taborite sen- I 
tinel. 

4 ’Tis well,’ observed Zitzka. ‘And 
now,* he added, turning towards the 
forest-maiden, 4 let us proceed, Angela, 
upon the solemn and important busi¬ 
ness which we have in hand. 

Thus speaking, the Captain-General 
began the descent of the stone-steps, 
carrying the pine-torch in his hand. 
His daughter followed close behind him, 
and in this manner did they enter the 
descending and ascending passages lead¬ 
ing under the moat and debouching in¬ 
to the vast subterranean place of tombs. 
The door opening into this cemetery 
was fortunately unlocked ; otherwise 
its massiveness would have proved a 
formidable, if not insuperable barrier, 
to the farther progress of the Captain- 
General and his newly-found daughter. 

The torch flung a lurid glare upon 
the dark marble monuments and brought 
out the white ones into ghastly relief; 
the air struck with a sepulchral chill to 
the very marrow of the bones, and the 
gloomy vaults gave back the echoes of 
the footsteps, as the father and daugh¬ 
ter pursued their way. But what could 
daunt the intrepid Zitzka? or how 
could Angela experience alarm when 
protected by the most redoubtable war¬ 
rior of the age, and that hero her own 
sire ? 

Nevertheless, the whole person of 
Zitzka quivered from head to foot, and 
the graceful form of the forest maiden 
was likewise influenced by a nervous 
trembling. And yet it was not fear that 
either felt. But the hardy Taborite 
was about to meet one whom he had 
long deemed dead, and the thought of 
encountering whom had already excited 
many varied feelings in his breast, and 
called up many touching associations in 
his memory; while Angela was swayed 
by those emotions which had naturally 
followed a certain revelation which her 
father had made to her touching the 
White Lady. 

But we will not pause to analyze the 


feelings of the father and daughter as 
they pursued their way through the 
place of tombs; what the nature of those 
feelings must have been, the reader 
will presently understand full well. 

And here must we leave them for a 
few moments in order to relate an inci¬ 
dent which occurred in the little chapel 
where the sentinel had remained mount¬ 
ing guard over the trap-door which was 
left open. 

Tiie Captain General, be it remem¬ 
bered, had taken the pine torch in his 
hand ; and the Taborite soldier was left 
in the semi-obscurity of the chapel. 
But this place was only partially involv¬ 
ed in gloom, forasmuch ns the silver 
planet of the night had by this time- 
risen and was pouring its effulgence,, 
cold and colorless like a slanting column 
of transparent ice, into the diminutive' 
building. And it was while the senti¬ 
nel was marvelling within his own mind 
what object the Captain General and 
his fair companion could possibly have 
in visiting the unknown subterraneans 
to which the open trap-door led,—itwas^ 
while he was thus meditating, we say, 
that the stream of argentine lustre flood¬ 
ing in at the entrance of the chapel was 
suddenly darkened by the appearance 
of a female form upon the threshold. 

4 Who comes V demanded the senti¬ 
nel, and his quick eye perceived at a 
glance that the figure was tall and grace¬ 
ful, though enveloped in a long dark 
cloak; while the black veil thrown over 
her head revealed in its undulating folds: 
the taper length and undulating arching 
of the neck, the splendid slope of the* 
shoulders, and the statuesque carriage 
of the bust. 

4 Who comes ?* echoed the lady, in a 
voice so musical in its metallic intona¬ 
tion that it produced upon the soldier 
the same effect ns a halo may be sup- 
‘ posed to excite when significant of the* 
presence of an angelic being. 4 You 
asked me who comes,* she continued, 
4 and I may assure you in all confidence 
that I am a friend.* 

4 Surely—oh ! surely I should know 
that voice V exclaimed the Taborite, 

* his own voice trembling with joy and 
suspense. 

4 Yes, you may doubtless recognize 
i the voice, as you are sure to remember 
[ this countenance,’ said the lady, at the 
same time throwing back the dark veil, 

• and turning her face in such a manner 
i that the flood of moonlight streamed full 

upon her features. 

i 4 Oh ! I am glad you have come back 
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to us,’ exclaimed the Taborite, in a tone 
indicative of unfeigned joy. 4 There 
have been sad and terrible rumors con¬ 
cerning you, lady; but the soldiers of 
Mount Tabor would rather make allow¬ 
ances for you than harm a hair of your 
head.’ 

* No—no,* cried the lady, with ex¬ 
ceeding bitterness ; ‘ they do not all en¬ 
tertain so kindly a feeling towards me. 
But it is enough that you are thus gene¬ 
rous,’ she hastened to add. * And now 
tell me in which direction the Captain 
General went ere now, with the female 
who was accompanying him. I traced 
him hither, indeed I saw them enter 
the little chapel—but I did not observe 
when they sullied forth again.’ 

* Nor have they gone forth, lady,’ 
said the Taborite sentinel; and, as he 
spoke, he glanced down at the trap¬ 
door, which remained open. 

* What means that aperture ? and 
what signify your words and looks ?’ 
demanded the lady, starting in sudden 
surprise ; then, as an idea seemed to 
strike her, she said, 4 Is it possible that 
this trap-door leads down into passages 
communicating with the subterraneans 
that report represents as existing be¬ 
neath Altendorf Castle ?’ 

4 Doubtless it is so. lady,’ observed 
the Taborite soldier ; 4 for the Captain 
General and the young woman who ac¬ 
companied him, have gone down into 
the regions to which the trap-door 
leads.’ 

4 Then I will follow them !’ was the 
abrupt exclamation which burst from 
the lips of the lady, as she hurriedly re¬ 
placed the black veil over her counte¬ 
nance, and at the same time advanced 
from the threshold to the edge of the 
aperture formed by the open trap-door. 

4 You will follow them !’ echoed the 
sentinel in amazement. 4 But 1 dare 
not permit you to pass, lady.’ 

4 You dare not?’ she cried, in a tone 
.of mingled remonstrance and defiance. 
4 Such language falls not agreeable upon 
my ears-’ 

4 Pardon me, lady,’ interrupted the 
sentinel; 4 but how am I to act ? Does 
the captain-general know that you are 
following him thus stealthily and watch¬ 
ing his movements thus strangely? 

4 Enough of this questioning!’ ex¬ 
claimed the lady. 4 You ere now spoke 
in a kind tone towards me-’ 

4 And heaven forbid that I should ever 
address you in other terms!’ ‘Have, 
then, your own way, lady, but I be¬ 
seech you to hold me hurmless!’ 


4 Fear nothing on your own account, 
my good friend,’ said the lady; and 
with these words she hastily descended 
the stone steps leading into the subter¬ 
raneans. 


CHAPTER XCV. 

A CROWD OF INCIDENTS. 

In the meantime John Zitzka and 
Angela were pursuing their way through 
the vast cemetery; and in a few mi¬ 
nutes they reached the tomb of black 
marble which was dedicated to the 
memory of the Baroness Ermenonda 
of Altendorf. The forest-maiden paused 
to direct her father’s attention to that 
monument; and captain-general, after 
surveying the sculptured marble, and 
reading the brazen epitaph with a pro¬ 
found attention, exclaimed in a tone of 
mingled sorrow and bitterness, 4 Oh! 
the hideous mockeiy of that splendid 
tomb !—Oh ! the foul hypocrisy of that 
mellifluous inscription !’ 

Having thus spoken, the captain-ge¬ 
neral of the Taborites turned abruptly 
away from the monument and hurried 
onward, with Angela by his side. The 
glare of the pine torch which he car¬ 
ried in his hand now fell on a cof¬ 
fin that stood upon the pavement 
floor, between two marble tombs; and 
Angela started back in sudden dismay 
as she beheld that ominous object. But 
Zitzka, who was too familiar with 
scenes of warfare to shudder at death 
in any shape or its emblems in any 
guise, instantaneously approached the 
spot where the coffin lay ; and stooping 
down, he opened the lid, 

Angela averted her eyes in order not 
to behold the corpse which she natural¬ 
ly supposed the coffin to contain; but 
the ejaculation of amazement which 
burst from the lips of Zitzka, recalled 
her attention in that direction ; and, 
with an equal surprise, did she per¬ 
ceive that the winding-sheet, instead of 
wrapping the stark form of the dead, 
had just been lifted from the galaxy 
formed by costly gems, massive pieces 
of plate, gold coins, and jewels of in¬ 
calculable worth. 

4 Ah ! this was the treasure bequeath¬ 
ed by the late King Wenzel to his 
daughter, who is likewise no more,* 
observed Zitzka. ‘But what can have 
become of that Baroness Hamelen who 
so officiously volunteered to deliver alike 
treasure and princess into my hands V 
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> And as he asked himself this ques¬ 
tion in a low, musing tone, he replaced 
the winding-sheet and closed the lid of 
the coffin : then, still guided by Angela, 
he pursued his way, and in a few mo¬ 
ments they entered the chamber of the 
machinery. 

4 Oh ! is it not horrible—horrible V 
murmured the forest-maiden, a cold 
shudder passing over her entire frame 
as she clung to her father’s arm for 
support. 4 Its dreadful use almost sug¬ 
gests itself to the imagination ; and yet 
the fancy shrinks appalled-’ 

4 Yes—’tis the work of fiends in hu¬ 
man shape, Angela,’ interrupted John 
Zitzka, his own stalwart form trembling 
for a moment, and his own iron nerves 
quivering with a spasmodic sensation 
that passed with the speed of lightning 
along them, as his eye embraced at a 
glance all the hideous features of the 
detestable mechanism. 

1 Did I not tell you, father,’ said An¬ 
gela, in a soft and tremulous tone, ‘that 
you must prepare yourself to encounter 
the gloom of that place of monuments 
—the terror of this ghastly machinery, 
and the awful solemnity of the Bronze 
Statue, in our search amidst these sub¬ 
terraneans for that beloved being whom 
we are now both alike so anxious to 
fold in our arms ? Did I not warn you, 
beloved sire, that the mysteries and the 
horrors of Altendorf Castle transcended 
all powers of description ?’ 

4 You did, Angela—you did,’ returned 
Zitzka. * But by the eternal Ood who 
reigns above us ! I will destroy every 
vestige of this accursed stronghold-’ 

‘ Tranquillise yourself, dear father,’ 
said the forest-maiden, looking earnest¬ 
ly and appealingly up into the grim 
warrior’s countenance. 4 Remember 
that our object, at least for the present, 
is a peaceful and a holy one-’ 

4 True, beloved Angela !’ ejaculated 
Zitzka. 4 Come, let us leave this de¬ 
testable place, let us pursue our way,’ 
—then, as he accompanied his daughter 
from the chamber of the machinery, 
he muttered to himself, ‘No wonder 
—my God ! no wonder, that the fated 
Gloria should have existed in such mor¬ 
tal horrqr of the barest allusion to the 
Bronze Statue!’ 

4 Heaven grant that we may fall in 
speedily with her whom we seek !’ ob¬ 
served Angela, ns she showed Zitzka 
the way up the stone steps into the 
room whore tho various implements and 
materials used in sustaining the polish 
of the colossal statue were kept. 


4 Porhaps she is no longer an inmate 
of these subterraneans V said the Ta- 
borite chieftain, with a profound sigh. 

‘Or perhaps-But I dare not give 

utterance to so terrible an idea-’ 

1 O heavens!’ exclaimed Angela, too 
well divining the nature of the thought 
that was uppermost in her father’s im¬ 
agination, 4 let us hope that Famine has 
at least spared her /’-and she shud¬ 

dered from head to foot as she thus 
gave expression to the horrible thought. 

4 But if she be still alive,’ continued the 
forest-maiden, with that rapidity of 
tone which is frequently caught up by 
persons anxious to escape from one to¬ 
pic into another, 4 if she be still alive, 
rest assured that we shall find her with¬ 
in these gloomy regions.’ 

4 God grant that it may be so!’ ex¬ 
claimed Zitzka, solemnly. 

The father and daughter now entered 
the hall of the Bronze Statue; and ns 
the colossal image stood out, like a being 
invested with a subdued halo of glory, 
from amidst the obscurity, as the light 
of the torch which Zitzka carried was 
borne nearer and nearer towards it, the 
soul of even that mighty warrior was 
troubled, although he knew not the pre¬ 
cise nature of the hideous use to which 
the accursed effigy was appropriated. 
Still he had heard before , and now com¬ 
prehended from actuul observation, 
enough to make him aware that the 
statue, although so placid and mild in 
outward semblance, was really and truly 
an engine of some diubolical torture 
and hideous death—that while it looked 
like the effigy of a dweller in heaven, 
it was actually the representative of the 
most damnable fiend of hell, so that if 
it were a saint in seeming, it was a de¬ 
moness in sooth ! 

4 Let us hasten away, dear father,* 
murmured Angela, clinging to the arm 
of her parent as he stood to contemplate 
the image ; 4 that statue inspires me 
with a horror which chills all the blood 
in my veins und strikes with an icy sen¬ 
sation to my very heart’s core.’ 

4 Come, then, dearest child,’ said 
Zitzka, 4 and lot us prosecute our search 
in these labyrinthine subterraneans of 
mystery and horror.* 

The Taborite chieftain and his daugh¬ 
ter now ontered the circular chamber; 
but scarcely had they paused a moment 
there to enable Zitzka to contemplate 
the ominous stone hassock and tho cru¬ 
cifix, when the croaking sounds of mas- • 
sive hinges fell upon their ears. Their 
looks were simultaneously thrown into 
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the adjoining passage, whence the noise 
appeared to emanate ; and they beheld 
a huge door slowly moving on those 
grating hinges, as it* it, were a portion 
of the mighty wall itself that was thus 
opening. 

Neither Zitzka nor Angela had time 
to exchange a glance, much less a 
whispered word, with each other, for a 
man. holding a lamp in his hand, emer¬ 
ged from the place with which the huge 
door communicated. But when the 
glare of the pine-torch, so superior to 
the comparatively feeble glimmering of 
his own lamp, burst upon his vision, at 
the same time that lie caught sight of 
two persons in the circular chamber, he 
gave vent to an ejaculation of mingled 
terror and amazement and was about 
to retire that instant. 

‘ Hubert! Hubert! we are friends— 
not foes !’ suddenly exclaimed Angela, 
who recognised the countenance the 
moment it appeared in the opening of 
the door; and she bounded forward to 
detain the old steward. 

« Ah ! is it possible V he cried, in¬ 
stantaneously struck by the voice, and 
remembering it as well ns if it had ne¬ 
ver ceased to sound with its silver har¬ 
mony in his ears; then coming for¬ 
ward, he exclaimed, 4 Good heavens ! 
Aegela, what dost thou here ? and who 
is thy companion ?’ 

‘My father, the great chieftain of 
the Taborites, Hubert, my own loved 
and loving father!’ cried the maiden, 
turning back towards Zitzka and taking 
his hand affectionately. 

‘ Oh! then you now know every¬ 
thing, Angela ?’ said Hubert, his voice 
trembling with varied emotions, ‘ and 
you have doubtless delivered to the 
Captain General of the Taborites that 
ring which was indeed intended to make 
you known to him in case of need ? 
But, alas,—alas ! why didst thou not 
coin ) sooner? Oh! why not,—why 
not V 

And the old steward shaded his face 
with his hand to veil the tears that burst 
from his eyes and trickled down his 
cheeks. 

* Good heavens ! what mean you V 
exclaimed Angela, now struck with a 
presentiment that something dreadful 
had occurred. 

4 Speak, old man, speak!’ said the 
Captain-General of the Taborites, si¬ 
multaneously seized with the sudden 
alarm that the hopo which had brought 
him thither was doomed to be defeated 
after all. 


4 Oh ! that I should have such tidings 
in store for you both !' murmured Hu¬ 
bert, in a broken voice and with his en¬ 
tire frame convulsed by mental agony. 

4 And those tidings?’ asked the forest- 
maiden, quitting her hold on her fa¬ 
ther’s hand and now clinging to the old 
steward’s arm. ‘Tell me—tell me, I 
implore you—keep me not in suspense 
—has anything happened to my mother? 
for I now know that she is my mother !’ 

‘ Angela, prepare yourself for the 
worst,’ said Zitzka, in a tone scarcely 
audible on account of its tremulousnoss. 

* You perceive that this good old man 
is uuable to answer your questions— 
that lie is well nigh suffocated by his 
grief, and that his tears are flowing 
thick and fast; and we may thence 
draw the fatal truth which his lips dare 
not utter! Tell me, friend, is it not 
so ?’ inquired the Captain-General, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the old steward. 

4 Alas! yes, mighty chief, you have 
augured but too accurately !’ responded 
Hubert. 4 That estimable lady whom 
you both seek is no more!’ 

‘ No more !’ echoed Zitzka, his heart 
completely sinking within him now 
that there was no longer a hope. 

‘ No more !’ likewise repeated Ange¬ 
la ; and, with a frantic outburst of grief* 
she fell upon her knees. 

The Captain-General of the Tabor¬ 
ites hastened to raise his almost dis¬ 
tracted daughter ; and at the same time 
several persons issued from the large 
apartment with which the massive door 
communicated, and where the lamenta¬ 
tions of the forest-maiden had reached 
their ears. Men clothed iu long black 
gowns, and women clad in the white 
robes of Carmelite nuns, now thronged 
upon the threshold and gathered round 
the group formed by the old steward* 
the Taborite warrior, and the unhappy 
Angela; but, at tin; earnest instance of 
Hubert, all these members of the Bro¬ 
therhood retreated into the spacious 
room, whither Zilzka likewise conduct¬ 
ed Angela. 

The old steward closed the door, and 
the Captain-General besoughthis daugh¬ 
ter tp tranquillise herself. The maiden 
exerted all her moral power to that ef¬ 
fect ; but, with the tears still streaming 
down her cheeks—her white hands 
clasped in earnest entreaty, and her 
bosom heaving with the convulsive sobs 
that agitated her heart almost to burst¬ 
ing, she besought the old stowaid to 
respond to the numerous questions 
which she put to him. And these que- 
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ries were expressed with all the haste 
of an agonising suspense and feverish 
excitement; for the affectionate Angela 
sought to learn how long the White La¬ 
dy had been dead—whether she had 
perished by famine—if she had died 
happily—where she was buried—and 
any other particulars which Hubert 
might have to communicate. 

‘Though sorely pressed for food as 
all the inmates of this caslle have lately 
been,’ said the old steward, * our re¬ 
vered mistress fell not a victim to the 
cruel tortures of famine. ’Twas a sud¬ 
den breaking down of a constitution un¬ 
dermined by long years of sorrow; and 
the catastrophe was hastened by a shock 
which her ladyship experienced some 
six weeks ago, when accident made her 
a spec tat rix of the hideous deaths of 
the Marquis of Schomberg and the Ba¬ 
roness Hamelen, who received the Vir¬ 
gin’s Kiss!’ 

4 Ah ! the baroness perished thus ?’ 
exclaimed Zitzka; but, his attention in¬ 
stantly concentrating itself again in the 
one absorbing topic of mournful inte¬ 
rest, he said, * Proceed, thou good old 
man, and hasten to relieve my poor 
Angela from suspense.’ 

4 Three days only have elapsed since 
her ladyship breathed her last,’ con¬ 
tinued Herbert; 4 and her remains have 
not yet been consigned to the tomb. 
Indeed, the awful state of misery, suf¬ 
fering, and uncertainty to which the 
siege has reduced all the inmates of this 
castle—whether in these subterraneans 
or in the regions above—has delayed all 
the preparations which we proposed to 
make for the due celebration of the de¬ 
ceased lady’s obsequies. And yet, as 
you may perceive, there is no lack of 
mourners,’ added Hubert, looking slow¬ 
ly around upon the assembled male and 
female members of the Brotherhood. 

And those persons were gazing with 
mingled awe and wonder upon Zitzka; 
for Lionel and Konrad, who were among 
the number, had instantaneously recog¬ 
nised the Captain-General of the Tabor- 
ites, and had circulated in a hasty whis¬ 
per the fact of his presence. 

4 Yes, there are indeed many mourn¬ 
ers,’ observed Zitzka; 4 if all those 
whom I now behold around me have 
prayers to breathe and tears to drop 
over the deceased lady’s tomb.* 

4 Oh ! and never will mourners’ grief 
have been more sincere,’ exclaimed 
Hubert; for every one of those persons, 
male and female, has been saved from 
the doom of the Bronze Statue by the 


lady whoa© remains now lie in yonder 
chamber.’ 

{ And also by your generous couni- 
vance in the good deed, worthy old 
man,’ said one of the brothers Schwartz, 
throwing a look of fervent gratitude 
upon Hubert. 

4 You said that the remains of the 
departed one repose in yonder cham¬ 
ber,’ murmured Angela, taking the ve¬ 
nerable steward's hand and fixing upon 
him her tearful eyes. 

4 Yes, dear young lady, and thou shalt 
contemplate those marble features for 
the last time,’ said Hubert, understand¬ 
ing the look of entreaty which Angela 
had thus fastened upon him. 

As he gave utterance to these words, 
he led the way towards the chamber 
which he had already indicated. An¬ 
gela and the Captain-General of the 
Taborites accompanied him thither, and 
the brethren and sisters of the commu¬ 
nity dwelling in that place, followed 
close behind. 

Slowly and solemnly did Hubert open 
the door of the chamber, and upon a 
couch standing at the farther extremity 
of that room, lay the corpse of the White 
Lady. 

She was clothed in the Carmelite ves¬ 
ture which she was wont to wear in hei 
lifetime; her hands were crossed over 
her bosom, her countenance still wore 
the expression of holy resignation which 
had animated it at the instaut of disso¬ 
lution. The heart’s last earthly feeling 
remained stamped upon the mortal 
lineaments at the moment death was 
changing there into marble; and as the 
soul took wing to the far off realms of 
empyrean bliss, it had left behind upon 
the features which were once its index 
the reflection of that pious sentiment of 
resignation which had fitted it to enter 
into paradise ! 

Over the couch stooped Angela—and 
as she kissed the brow of the deceased 
parent, thick and fast fell her tears upon 
the marble countenance of the dead :— 
then over the couch also leant the Cap¬ 
tain-General of the Taborites—and with- 
iu the steel corslet the stalwart breast 
of the hero was agitated with profound 
emotions as he gazed upon those fea¬ 
tures which he had last seen long years 
back, so transcendent in all the loveli¬ 
ness of their blushing vitality, and which 
he had never thought to behold again, 
either living or dead. 

Then the great chieftain of the Tabor¬ 
ites and the forest-maiden knelt down 
by the side of the couch ;—and Hubert, 
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stretching out bis arms like a prophet 
towards the men in the long black gowns 
and the females in the pure white robes, 
exclaimed in a measured and solemn 
'voice, 4 On your knees, brethren—on 
your knees, sisters—and pray for the 
repose of the soul of Ermenonda, Ba¬ 
roness of Altendorf !' 

And now those who obeyed the in¬ 
junction thus put forth by the venerable 
Hubert, learnt for the first time that she 
who had been so long the tutelary ge¬ 
nius of the place, was none other than 
the wife of the Lord of Altendorf,— 
that very lady whom the world suppo¬ 
sed to have died twenty years back, and 
to whose memory the sable monument 
was built and the brazen inscription 
dedicated! 

For upwards of a quarter of an hour 
did the entire party kneel in prayer,— 
Zitzka and his daughter on either side 
of the couch—Hubert at the foot—and 
the members of the Brotherhood along 
that extremity of the chamber whence 
the door opened into the other apart¬ 
ment, The solemn ceremony being 
completed, and that tribute of respect 
having been shown to the remains of 
the departed lady, they all retired from 
-the chamber of death ; and the door of 
that room being closed, the Captain- 
General proceeded to explain the course 
which he now thought fit to be adop¬ 
ted. 

* The remains of the deceased Baron¬ 
ess shall be interred this very night,’ he 
said ; ‘and the tomb raised to her memo¬ 
ry shall be rendered in reality availa¬ 
ble for the purpose which a hideous 
mockery alone has hitherto assigned to 
it. [ will forthwith return to my en¬ 
campment ; and in the shortest possible 
space will I come back, followed by ser¬ 
vitors bearing provisions for your imme¬ 
diate relief, and likewise by masons to 
open the black marble monument and 
seal it up again when the obsequies 
shall have been performed. Angela, 
thou wilt remain here, my child ; and 
the good Hubert will give thee any fur¬ 
ther explanation which thou mnyst re¬ 
quire touching the last moments of her 
whom we came too late to embrace 
alive ! In half-an-hour I shall be here 
again: the funeral will then take place 
—and afterwards we will restore to 
freedom those whose captivity here is 
no longer difficult to understand.’ 

The look which the Taborite chieftain 
threw around him, read the deepest 
gratitude mingled with the liveliest hope 
upon ©very countenance. Then soino 


grew faint with excess of joy at the 
prospect of release from that living 
tomb: others fell upon their knees and 
began to pray fervently; —some burst 
into tears—others into hysterics;—ma¬ 
ny threw themselves into each other’s 
arms—and a few danced ns if insane, 
forgetful of the corpse of their bene¬ 
factress in the adjoining room. In a 
word, that apartment which for years 
and years had appeared so sombre and 
proved the scene of so much life-tiring 
monotony, suddenly seemed to have 
changed its aspect—to have received an 
infusion of better and purer air—and 
to be lighted up with a more cheering 
lustre ! 

But of all those into whose hearts 
the Taborite chieftain’s promise of 
speedy liberation poured the wildest 
and most thrilling joy, none experienced 
such an intense enthusiasm of com¬ 
mingling gratitude and bliss as Sir Er¬ 
nest de Colmar’s youthful pages, Lionel 
and Konrad. 

Meantime Zitzka had sallied forth 
alone from the apartment of the Broth¬ 
erhood. Angela remained behind to 
await his return, in obedience to his 
recommendation; and he refused the 
offer volunteered by several of the mem* 
bers to guide him through the subter¬ 
raneans. Confident of being enabled to 
find his way, and anxious to be left for 
a short space to the sole company of 
that train of reflections which the inci¬ 
dents of the last few hours had devel¬ 
oped, the Captain-General took a 
lamp in his hand and issued from the 
apartment, the door of which was care¬ 
fully closed and secured by those whom 
he left behind. 

r J raversing the circular chamber, 
Zitzka entered the spacious hall in 
which the Bronze Statue stood; and 
curiosity prompted him to advance close 
up to the collossal image in order to 
contemplate it at his leisure for a few 
moments. But scarcely had he began 
to study its details with some degree of 
attention, when the hurried sounds 
I of many footsteps approaching through 
the echoing passage reached his ears. 
He looked back—the circular chamber 
was already crowded with a number of 
armed men who were pushing rapidly 
forward ; and two or three of whom 
carried lamps in their hands. At the 
same instant they caught the glimpse 
of his countenance by the light which 
he was in the act of holding high up at 
the time;—and in a moment his name 
burst from the lips of the famine strick- 
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en beings who recognised him instan- | 
taneously. 

Ferociously did they rush furward to | 
wreak their vengeance upon the man 
who was alike tbe author of all their 
sufferings and all their humiliation,— 
the man who had reduced them to the 
extremest verge of famine and con¬ 
quered them in the fight,—the man, 
too, into whose hands the Castle would 
have been surrendered on the morrow ! 

‘What! Zitzka here ?—is it possi¬ 
ble ?” exclaimed Father Cyprian, who 
was amongst the band of armed men— 
or rather its leader. 

The fact was that the priest, dreading 
the alternative of falling into the 
hands of the Captain-General, had in¬ 
duced some forty or fifty of the starving 
soldiers of the garrison to accompany 
him in the desperate scheme of cut¬ 
ting their way through the Taborite 
lines, under cover of the obsurity or 
night: and in order to do this, the 
priest was leading his “forlorn hope” 
through the subterraneans, so that they 
might emerge thence by the avenue of 
the trap door in the little chapel. I he 
whole of this band, be it observed, con¬ 
sisted of sworn servitors of the Bronze 
Statue : and it formed a part of then- 
present scheme to destroy not only that 
image, but likewise the infernal me¬ 
chanism underneath, so that not a trace 
should remain to afford the uninitiated 
a clue to the horrors or the mysteries 
of Altendorf Castle on its falling into 
the hands of the Taborites. 

Return we, after this brief digression, 
to the thread of our narrative. 

On observing the armed men rushing 
onward and on perceiving that he was 
recognised, Zitzka flung down the lamp 
and grasped the handle of his sword. 
But the sudden efforts thus made gave 
to his body an impulse which caused 
his feet to slip upon the slimy pave¬ 
ment and unable to recover his bal¬ 
ance, he fell heavily before he had even 
drawn the weapon from its sheath. 

The next moment he was a prisoner 
in the hands of the wretches whose 
eyes, rendered ferocious by hunger, gla¬ 
red with wolfish rage upon the Captain- 
General of the Taborites ; and already 
were a dozen swords uplifted to des¬ 
patch him, when Father Cyprian ex¬ 
claimed, • Slaughter him not thus, my 
friends: but let our worst enemy at least 
serve as a last sacrifice to the Bronze 

St&tllB ^ • 

And the horrible yell of acclaim which 
greeted this suggestion, rang through 


the spacious hall and along the vaulted 
passages leading thence in every direc¬ 
tion. , . 

‘ Quick ! let the work be done with¬ 
out delay!’ cried the vindictive priest,, 
whose thirst for blood was actually shar¬ 
pened by the haughty look of defiance 
which John Zitzka threw alike upon 
him and on the engine of death. * Here ! 
two of you must act as Executioners, 
my brave fellows : let another approach 
with a light—and then shah the usur¬ 
per enjoy the elysian raptures of the 
Virgin’s Kiss!’ 

As Father Cyprian uttered these last 
words, he flung a look of diabolical ha¬ 
tred upon the Captain-General: then, 
hastening up to the image, he showed 
a couple of his armed bravos the secret 
spring whereby the mechanism ot the 
statue itself was set in motion. Then 
the arms of the colossal image unfolded 
slowly—and all the front part opened 
in the manner which has been described 
in a previous chapter. 

‘ Let me assure myself that the knives 
are sharp and the spikes well pointed,’ 
exclaimed the priest, who in the fiend¬ 
ish malignity of his hatred against the 
Taborite chieftain, sought to enhance 
the bitterness of impending death by 
detailing all the horrors of the tortures 
that were to precede it. 4 Thou hast 
only one eye, Zitzka : but that will soon 
bo darkened also!’ 

And the diabolical chuckle which the 
Carthusian gave as he uttered these 
words, were accompanied by the mock¬ 
ing laughter of the wretches whose iron*- 
grasp was fixed upon the Taborite chiei- 
tain, and whose eyes were glowing hye¬ 
na-like upon the countenance which 
maintained an expression of dignified 
composure mingled with haughty de- 

fiance. , ^ 

Then, as if to assure himselt that alt 
the horrible apparatus connected with 
the engine of death was indeed com¬ 
plete,—but in reality to prolong for a 
few minutes the exquisite tortures which 
he hoped were endured by the Captain- 
General, despite the heroism of his de¬ 
meanour,—Father Cyprian stooped 
down and looked into the body ot the 
statue. 

But at that instant,—swift as the ea¬ 
gle from its eyre sweeps down upon its 
prey,—or as a hound, loosened from its 
lash, darts in pursuit of the timid deer, 

_did a female rush from the door-way 

leading to the workshop. Away flew 
the cloak which had wrapped her form 
—away flew the veil which had covered 
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her head : both did her fair white hands 
loosen and let go in a moment—and, 
with the rich masses of shining hair 
floating over her alabaster shoulders, it 
WB8 the brilliant Gloria Udegardo who 
thus burst upon the view of her uncle 
the Captain-General, and the band of 
armed bravos. 

But before even the ejaculation of sur¬ 
prise which fell from many a lip had 
ceased to vibrate in the air,—with a ra¬ 
pidity as wondrous and as fated as the 
lightning-flash that darts down from the 
cloud and strikes the forest-tree,—did 
Gloria spring towards the Bronze Statue. 
At that moment the Curthusian priest 
was in the act of withdrawing his head 
from the contemplation of the interior 
of the colossal image ; but even as his 
upturning countenance enabled him to 
catch a glimpse of Gloria’s flushed and 
infuriate features, with her large black 
eyes shining like portentous meteors,— 
even at that very same instant, we say, 
did she hurl him forward, with a strength 
}hat was irresistible. 

It was all the work of a moment! In¬ 
to the interior of the Bronze Statue was 
the wretched Carthusian precipitated ; 
—the two bravos standing near, fell 

back in horror and dismay-and the 

arms of the colossal image folding again, 
the doora closed at the same time upon 
Father Cyprian, the beginning of whose 
mortal agonies was already announced 
by the deafening yells which, borrow¬ 
ing a metallic sound from the image 
whence they came so piercingly, vibra¬ 
ted through the hall. 

The paralysis of consternation seized 
upon all save Gloria herself; and she, 
turning towards the assemblage, exten¬ 
ded her snow-white arm with the air 
of a Pythoness, exclaiming, ‘ Thus per¬ 
ishes the vile hypocrite who despoiled me 
of my virtue /’ 

Scarcely were these words uttered, 
when there was a rush of many heavy 
footsteps in the passage communicating 
with the workshop; and the chamber 
of the Bronze Statue was instantane¬ 
ously inundated with a host of Taborite 
soldiers. 

For the sentinel in the little chapel, 
finding that the half hour was passed, 
and that Zitzka did not return, had 
obeyed the instructions given to him, 
and had sent the force which now ar¬ 
rived so timeously. 

1 hen, while the Carthusian priest 
was meeting that death which, horrible 
though it were, was but the doom of a 
just retribution after all, the armed ser¬ 


vitors of the Bronze Statue were over¬ 
powered by the Taborite soldiers, Zitzka 
was delivered from the peril wherein 
he had been temporarily placed—and 
Gloria was protected from those who 
might have been inclined to wreak a 
bloody vengeance upon her for the Car¬ 
thusian’s death. 

And in the mean time the accursed 
mechanism had done its diabolical work: 
pierced by a thousand wounds, blinded, 
and bleeding all over, the miserable 
wretch had gone through the trap door, 
down upon the mighty cylinders brist¬ 
ling with the ghastly blades; and then 
round, and round, and round had re¬ 
volved those tremendous wheels—hack¬ 
ing, hewing, and mincing the victim to 
pieces until the streamlet beneath bore 
away the last traces of the appalling 
tragedy. 


CHAPTER XCVI. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Within an hour from the occurrence 
of the startling scene just related, mani¬ 
fold were the changes which had taken 
place within the walls of Altendorf 
Castle. 

The banner of the insurgent aristoc¬ 
racy was lowered from the tall staff on 
the huge central tower; and the stand¬ 
ard of the Taborites waved in the moon¬ 
light in its stead. Vast quantities of 
provisions had been fetched from the 
encampment of the brave and victorious 
Reformers; and the famine-stricken in¬ 
mates of the strong hold had recruited 
their strength with a copious meal. A 
Taborite garrison was already estab¬ 
lished in the castle, the late defenders 
of which were now held as captives.— 
The nobles who had headed the insur¬ 
rection against Zitzka’s government 
were all collected in one large apart¬ 
ment, sentinels being placed at the 
doors : the wives, daughters, and other 
female relatives of these rebel-peers 
were gathered in an adjoining chamber, 
which was likewise guarded. 

The membeis of the Brotherhood, 
male and female, had quitted the sub¬ 
terranean rooms which they had so re¬ 
cently occupied, and where many of 
them had dwelt for years and years; 
and they were now all congregated in 
the handsomest saloon in the castle. 

Gloria—the beauteous Gloria, was a 
prisoner in a chamber to which she had 
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been ordered to retire by her uncle the 
Captain-General : but she was happy— 
thrillingly, deliciously happy, in the 
thought of the terrible vengeance which 
she bad that night wreaked upon the 
Carthusian ecclesiastic. 

In another room of that vast strong¬ 
hold were now assembled the Captain- 
Generul of the Taborites, his daughter 
Angela, and Hubert the steward. A 
courier had been already sent off to the 
Count of Rosenberg, with despatches 
hastily penned by Zitzka’s own hand: 
a messenger was likewise on his way to 
the forest cottage occupied by the Wil- 
dons; and a third emissary had been 
despatched to Udegardo Castle. 

All these arrangements had been 
made and these various measures adop¬ 
ted within the hour that succeeded the 
terrific tragedy which had given another 
and a last victim to the Bronze Statue; 
and now, as above stated, the mighty 
Zitzka, his daughter, and the old stew¬ 
ard, were seated together, awaiting the 
arrival of the Baron of Altendorf, a 
guard having been sent to fetch that no¬ 
bleman from the encampment where 
he and his son Rodolph were detained 
prisoners. 

In a short time the baron was intro¬ 
duced into the apartment. He was al¬ 
ready aware that the Taborites were in 
possession of his castle ; and a rumor 
had reached him to the effect that an 
entrance had been obtained by means of 
the subterranean passages. He there¬ 
fore knew that the Bronze Statue and 
its hideous machinery must have been 
discovered ; and he naturally dreaded 
lest he himself should become a victim 
to the tremendous engine of torture 
and death to which he had doomed so 
many in his time. But ho was no cow¬ 
ard ; and as it was with a firm step that 
he had accompanied the guard to the 
room whither he was thus conducted, 
so was it with a determined air and a 
haughty demeanor that he entered into 
the presence of the Captain-General. 

But the moment his looks fell upon 
Angela, he recognised the maiden who 
had delivered him from the Castle of 
Prague, and who, as he had heard from 
the Carthusian, was the object of his 
son’s affections. That slife should be in 
his fortress at all, was a circumstance 
alone calculated to excite his wonder; 
but that she should be thus familiarly 
seated by the side of the Captain-Gene¬ 
ral was an additional source of amaze¬ 
ment and perplexity. Nor loss was he 
astonished at boholding his steward 


likewise forming one of the conclave 
of three into whose presence he was 
ushered. 

Waving his hand for the guard to re¬ 
tire, Zitzka motioned the Baron of Al¬ 
tendorf to take a seat at the table ; and 
now the four were alone together in 
that apartment. The nobleman took 
the chair to which the Captain-General 
pointed; then he looked earnestly at 
the steward, and then to Angela, as if 
to read in their countenances the mean¬ 
ing of this formal proceeding and the 
doom that awaited himself. But Hu¬ 
bert studiously avoided meeting the 
eyes of that master whom he had serv¬ 
ed so long, yet whom he abhorred with 
the deepest loathing; while Angela, 
profoundly affected by the many and 
varied incidents which had occurred on 
this memorable night, was gazing upon 
her sire with a look that pleaded for the 
fallen nobleman. 

4 Baron of Altendorf,* said Zitzka, at 
length breaking silence, and speaking 
in a tone that was impressive and awe¬ 
inspiring ; ‘I will at once relieve you 
from all suspense in regard to your own 
personal safety. Great as your crimes 
have been, I will not harm a hair of 
your head—no, not a single hair of your 
head; although, at the same time, I 
must warn you frankly and candidly 
that the future treatment to which you 
are to be subjected, will be such us 
shall render you powerless to work mis¬ 
chief for the remainder of your days. 
Perpetual imprisonment, but with such 
indulgences as are compatible with your 
habits and the social position you have 
occupied—this is the sentence that I 
pass upon you.* 

‘The life, then, that you grant, proud 
conqueror, is scarcely worth thanking 
you for,’ exclaimed the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf, in a tone of sullen defiance. 

* Wrap not yourself up too hastily in 
the gloom of an evil disposition and an 
ungrateful soul,’ said Zitzka, his voice 
conveying a remonstrance more solemn 
than even his words : 4 for it may prove 
that 1 have certain revelations to make 
which shall yet touch some relic of good 
feeling that is latent in your breast. 
For I cannot believe that any man, de¬ 
spite of all the evil influences under 
which he may have been placed, will 
have tutored himself to crush every 
sentiment of humanity—every emotion 
of love and tenderness—in his bosom.* 

4 To what sermon is this fine thesis 
to lead ?’ ? demanded the Baron of Al¬ 
tendorf, adopting a tone of arrogance in 
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order to conceal the interest and sus¬ 
pense which he now in reality experi¬ 
enced. 

1 1 will not waste words in an unne¬ 
cessary preface,* continued the Cap¬ 
tain-General of the Taborites. 4 Know, 
then, that the lady whose death thou 
didst proclaim to the world twenty long 
years ago-.* 

*Ah! my wife!’ exclaimed the ba¬ 
ron, with a sudden start like the pa¬ 
roxysm attendant upon a pang of mor¬ 
tal agony. 4 What! hast thou betrayed 
that secret, villain?* he cried, turning 
towards the venerable steward. 

4 The worthy Hubert betrayed no¬ 
thing until accident, or rather Provi¬ 
dence, led me on to such discoveries 
that denial or misrepresentation became 
impossible as well as useless,’ observed 
Zitxka, his tone gathering even a deep¬ 
er solemnity as he proceeded. 4 But 
you will do well, Baron of Altendorf, 
not to interrupt me with passionate ac¬ 
cusations thrown in the teeth of this 
good old man. For thou standest upon 
the threshold of a startling revelation ; 
and all thy feelings and sentiments will 
be absorbed in amazement, when I de¬ 
clare to thee that the wife whose death 
thou didst proclaim twenty years ago, 
and to whom thou didst raise a monu¬ 
ment—that this wife of thine, I say, 
remained alive and breathed the air of 
this world until three days ago!’ 

The announcement thus made fell 
with a stunning effect upon the brain of 
Altendorf. For nearly a minute did he 
sit gazing in stolid wonderment and in 
the vacancy of stupefaction upon the 
Captain-General of the Taborites. But 
at last, as a sudden light flashed in upon 
his soul, he sprang from his seat, ex¬ 
claiming, 4 1 understand it all! Yes— 
it must be so—and you have spoken 
truly, Zitzka. Hubert, you deceived 
me—you saved her—you allowed her to 
live ! And that apparition at the altar, 
on the day which was to have given Bo¬ 
hemia’s crown to my son—oh ! yes—it 
was she—it was Ermenonda !* 

And quivering all over with a terrific 
excitement, as if seized by a palsy, the 
Baron of Allendorf sank back into the 
seat whence he hud so wildly sprung 
up. 

4 And now listen attentively, and com¬ 
pose yourself if you can,’ resumed 
Zitzka: 4 lor in justice to the memory 
ol the deceased Baroness of Altendorf, 

I have an averment to proclaim, and 
upon the truth of which I stake my 
soul’s salvution.’ 


‘ Oh ! again does a light flash in upon 
my imagination!’ exclaimed the noble¬ 
man ; ‘and I at once comprehend ano¬ 
ther phase in the history of the past? 
You , General Zitzka— you were the lo¬ 
ver of my wife !’ 

4 Yes, I was indeed the one on whom 
she bestowed her affections, and who 
adored her so madly. Oh! God alone 
knows how fervidly, how devotedly in 
return !* said the Taborite chief, his 
voice expressing feelings profoundly 
stirred. 4 But however culpable Erina- 
nonda may have been, before her mar¬ 
riage with you, Baron of Altendorf, I 
swear—solemnly swear, as a man fear¬ 
ing God and believing that I possess a 
soul to be saved—I swear, I say, that 
never, never did she prove faithless to 
the vows which she pledged to thee at 
the altar, wrung from her by a stern 
compulsion and a dire tyranny although 
those pledges >vere I* 

4 Oh I was she indeed innocent—in¬ 
deed innocent!’ murmured the Baron 
of Altendorf, trembling all over. ‘And 
did I doom to a horrible death the 
mother of my loved Rudolph—my only 
son ? But God be thanked that she es¬ 
caped that death—that she lived on, de¬ 
spite my cruel decree-’ 

‘Yes—lived on, thanks to this good 
old man !* exclaimed Zitzka, turning 
toward Hubert, ndown whose pale and 
caresvorn cheeks the tears were falling 
thick and fast. 4 But there is much to 
be explained, Baron of Altendorf— 
much that it behoves you to learn. 
These explanations cannot be afforded 
now: in the morning they shall be 
given fully. I myself have only as yet 
received a rapid outline of one part of 
the history from Hubert’s lips : but he 
will enter into minuter details at a more 
fitting opportunity, when also the other 
portion of the narrative of the past 
shall be supplied by myself. In tho 
mean time we have a solemn and sa¬ 
cred duty to perform—a duty to which I 
hope you will address yourself with tho 
feelings of an altered man. I mean the 
celebration of the funeral obsequies of 
the Baroness of Altendorf.’ 

‘ That she had loved more fondly than 
wisely ere our marriage, I was well 
aware,* said the Baron, in a deep and 
somewhat tremulous tone : 4 and all that 
was forgiven before I led her to the al- 
—if forgiveness under such circum¬ 
stances I had a right to bestow. That 
she was afterwards faithless to me, 1 
did believe, and have believed through 
i twenty long, long years, until now !— 
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But that I was misled by circumstances, 
that I was blinded by jealousy, that I 
was too hasty to condemn without a fair 
investigation, I now admit to have been 
probable, certainly possible : and I will 
take your word, General Zitzka, to that 
effect. Therefore, under this altered 
aspect of past events, and as the only 
atonement which I can now offer to the 
departed spirit of the wronged and in¬ 
jured Ermanonda—I will follow her re¬ 
mains to the tomb.’ 

Well pleased am I, Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf,’ said Zitzka, ‘to behold this change 
of demeanor and feeling on your part. 
A short interval yet remains until the 
obsequies can be celebrated : forasmuch 
as I have despatched a courier to re¬ 
quest the immediate attendance of 
Lord Rosenherg, the brother of the de¬ 
ceased Baroness. It will be but con¬ 
sistent and courteous to await his com¬ 
ing; and in the meantime I will make 
to your ears a communication respect¬ 
ing the maiden whom you behold at my 
right hand.’ 

As the Captain-General uttered these 
words, he looked fondly upon Angela, 
down whose cheeks were flowing the 
pearly tears that all the preceding con¬ 
versation relative to her mother had 
called forth. 

4 This heroic maiden,’ resumed Zitz¬ 
ka, 4 who delivered you, Baron of Al- 
tendorf, from the Castle of Prague, is 
my own daughter, the child of the de¬ 
parted Ermenonda!’ 

‘O God ! and Rodolph loved her, and 
he would have made her his wife !’ ex¬ 
claimed the Baron. 4 But thank heaven ! 
that crowning iniquity was never ac¬ 
complished ! And, Oh ! what will Ro- 
dolph’s feelings be when he learns that 
his mother has lived until the present 
time, lived in a sepulchral gloom, iso¬ 
lated from the world, and rescued by 
the mercy of Hubert from the awful 
death to which I had doomed her ?— 
When he learns all this, he will exe¬ 
crate his futher, and my son’s curse is 
something more than I could possibly 
bear ! But if I explain to him every¬ 
thing-’ 

* Yes, this course must bo adopted,’ 
said Zitzka : 4 for there are already so 
many who are now acquainted with the 
fact that the Baroness of Altendorf drag¬ 
ged on a wretched existence in the sub¬ 
terraneans of this Castle, until three 
days ago, there are so many persons I 
say, now acquainted with this fact, that 
it would be impossible to prevent itfrom 
reaching his ears sooner or later.’ 


4 And yet, and yet,’ observed the Ba¬ 
ron of Altendorf, his entire frame now 
trembling with emotion, 4 1 would soon¬ 
er die than confess to my son that for 
five-and-twenty years I have been the 
Chief of the Tribunal of the Bronze 
Statue. As yet he knows nothing of 
all the tremendous mysteries belonging 
thereto : he is even unaware of the ex¬ 
istence of those very subterraneans 
where the image stands and where the 
mechanism is erected. The chieftain¬ 
ship of that tribunal was an accursed 
legacy which I derived from my fa¬ 
ther; and although I have fulfilled the 
horrible duties of my office with the 
zeal and the readiness of a man who- 
suffers himself to be whirled on by a 
torrent which sustains him buoyantly 
on its bosom so longs ns he yields to ite 
power, but which would swallow him 
up in a moment were he to offer the 
slightest resistance to its eddying course, 
although, I say, I have proved fully obe¬ 
dient to the oath which I took when 
entering upon the supreme functions of 
that tribunal, yet heaven knows that I 
oved not the stupendous mystery 
enough to be willing to bequeath my 
power to Rodolph. No, sooner would 
I have killed him with my own hand 
than have trained him to inheret that 
hieftainship. Moreover, a register of 
the names of all the victims is kept, and 
in that register would Rodolph have 
found the name of his own mother—’ 

4 Enough !* exclaimed Zitzka : 4 ac¬ 
cident has within the last few hours 
rendered me a spectator to the horrible 
punishment inflicted by the Bronze 
Statue.* 

4 You—a spectator!—cried the Ba¬ 
ron, with the profoundest amazement. 

4 Yes, a spectator, and well nigh a 
victim,’ returned the Captain General. 

4 That perfidious priest-’ 

4 Oh ! Father Cyprian V exclaimed* 
the Baron. 4 What of him ?’ 

* He is no more !’responded Zitzka. 
4 A terrible vengeance has overtaken 
him—and Gloria Ildegardo, iny injured 
niece, was heaven’s instrument in as¬ 
signing to him his righteous doom !* 
JjWhat new marvels do I hear ?* cried 
the Lord of Altendorf. 4 The Carthusi¬ 
an assured me that Gloria Ildegardo 
died some years ago : and now I learn 
that she is alive—and that she is your 
niece-’ 

4 It is impossible for me to divine the 
I motive which could nave induced the 
I wretched priest to practise that cheat 
I upon you, Baron of Altendorf,* inter- 
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rupted Zi/zka; 4 nor is it worth our 
while to waste time in conjectures upon 
the subject.* 

‘But I can understand the cause full 
well,’ muttered the baron to himself 
‘And you say, general, that Gloria II- 
degardo is your niece V exclaimed the 
nobleman aloud. 

‘As assuredly as you were her fa¬ 
ther’s persecutor,’ replied Zitzka. ‘Yes, 
my sire was Baron Georgey ; and the 
ruins of my -ancestral halls are at no 
great distance from Altendorf Castle. 

‘This is a night of wondrous revela¬ 
tions,’ said the baron. • But we were 
ere now discoursing upon a topic pro¬ 
foundly interesting to myself-’ 

‘And we will return to that topic,’ 
interrupted Zitzka, with the curtuess 
that was habitual to him. ‘ I was ob¬ 
serving, when the conversation sudden¬ 
ly diverged into another channel, that 
having been a spectator of the infernal 
punishment inflicted by the Bronze 
Statue, I can full well comprehend the 
bitter loathing—the intense aversion— 
the awful repugnance—and the burn¬ 
ing shjime which you, Baron of Alten- 
•dorf, must experience in making to your 
son Rodolph any revelation that will 
prove you to have been a votary—nay, 
more—the chieftain of so tremendous 
a tribunal. Y^s. as a father, fearful of 
being execrated by his own sou, you 
must shrink from the bare idea of al¬ 
lowing him the faintest insight into 
mysteries so appalling and atrocities so 
diabolical. But what course can you 
adopt in order to keep from his ears the 
real truth respecting those discoveries 
which have this night been made in Al- 
tendorf Castle, and which rumor will 
shortly spread throughout Bohemia ? 
For when my soldiers burst into the 
fortalice ere now, they had every op¬ 
portunity of beholding the statue and 
the machinery—nay, more—of even 
gazing upon the latter during its horri¬ 
ble revolutions ! Therefore the mys¬ 
teries and terrors - of Altendorf Castle 
are already known to many ; and I 
have likewise promised that at day¬ 
break the engineers of my army shall 
uproot the accursed instrument of tor¬ 
ture and death, and destroy them as % 
they had never been. Such proceed¬ 
ings cannot be kept from the ears of 
your son.’ 

At this moment an impatient knock 
at the door resounded through the apart¬ 
ment; and the old steward hastened to 
answer the summons. 

A Taborite soldier rushed, breathless 


and laboring under a powerful excite¬ 
ment, into the room. 

‘What has happened?’ demanded 
Zitzka. 

‘Lord Rodolph, general-the ba¬ 

ron’s son,’ exclaimed the man, in bro¬ 
ken sentences, ‘ has endeavored-’ 

4 What of my boy ? what of my be¬ 
loved Rodolph V cried the Lord of Al¬ 
tendorf, suddenly seized with the pre¬ 
sentiment of some terrible evil. 

‘ He endeavored to escape; he at¬ 
tacked the sentinels who were mount- 
ing guard over him,’ said the Taborite 
soldier ; ‘ he slew one, mortally wound¬ 
ed another, and-’ 

‘ And what ?’ demanded the baron, 
with all the excitement of the most 
agonising suspense. 

‘And he was shot by a liackbutteer,’ 
was the answer. 

* Shot 1 You do not mean that he is 
dead? you would have me understand 
that he is wounded, and that he has 
sent for me ?’ exclaimed the baron, 
clinging to this last hope ns the ship¬ 
wrecked mariner tenaciously holds to 
the frailest cord or the slightest spar. 
‘ Speak—speak ! Tell me that he is 
not dead-* 

‘Alas! I should not tell you truly, 
my lord,’ said the Taborite soldier, in a 
tone of deep compassion. 

‘ O Rodolph !—my son Rodolph !’ 
cried the baron, with a yell of inde¬ 
scribable anguish, as he staggered for¬ 
ward and fell upon his knees; then, 
dashing his open palms against his fore¬ 
head, he exclaimed, ‘O God! this— 
this indeed is retribution !* 

And ut the same moment the Count 
of Rosenberg was ushered into the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER XCVII. 

Angela’s uncle. 

The Count of Rosenberg was al¬ 
ready prepared to hear that events of 
an extraordinary nature had occurred 
within the walls of Altendorf Castle. 
Previously to the arrival of Zitzka’s 
courier at h's own fortalice, he had re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the total rout of 
the aristocratic army ; and having has¬ 
tily gathered together all the ready 
money he could at the instant command, 
and all the jewels which he possessed, 
he was about to fly with a few faithful 
retainers into Austria, when the an- 
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nouncement of a messenger from the 
victorious Captain-General of the Ta- 
borites induced him to pause. The 
dispatch of which this courier was the 
bearer, and which boro the autograph 
of the mighty Zitzka himself, informed 
the Count of Rosenberg that his pre¬ 
sence was instantaneously required at 
Altendorf Castle, ‘upon matters of a 
delicate nature ;’ and as the document 
likewise pledged the word of its author 
for the count’s personal safety and free¬ 
dom, his lordship hesitated not a mo¬ 
ment in trusting to the honor of John 
Zitzka. He accordingly accompanied 
the courier without delay ; and, during 
the short ride from the one castle to 
the other, the count gleaned enough 
from his Taborite companion to make 
him aware that portentous discoveries 
had been made and wildly romantic; 
mysteries elucidated in the subterrane¬ 
ans of Altendorf. 

Nevertheless, the Count of Rosen¬ 
berg had acquired no positive details in 
respect to these matters; and although 
he was fully prepared to hear of occur¬ 
rences surpassing the ordinary routine 
of this world’s events, yet he little an¬ 
ticipated how startling some of these 
explanations would prove—how closely 
they regarded his own family affairs— 
and how deeply they were calculated to 
touch the tenderest feelings of his soul. 

But as we do not wish to dwell unne¬ 
cessarily upon this portion of our tale, 
we will leave the reader to imagine the 
mingled emotions that were excited in 
the breast of the Count of Rosenberg, 
or rather, the crowds of sentiments 
which rapidly succeeded each other in 
his mind, as revelation after revelation 
and the clearing up of mystery after 
mystery burst upon him in consecutive 
volleys. First, how the rumors long 
current in Bohemia relative to the tri¬ 
bunal of the Bronze Statue had received 
a sudden and fearful confirmation, and 
how the dark and dreadful secrets of 
the subterraneans of Altendorf had 
been brought to light; secondly, how 
numerous men and women, who at dif¬ 
ferent times within the last twenty 
years had disappeared most unaccount¬ 
ably from the world, had been discover¬ 
ed dwelling in certain apartments con¬ 
nected with those awful subterraneans; 
thirdly, how the Baroness of Alten- 
dorf, the Count of Rosenberg’s own 
sister, had lived as a member of that 
sepulchre-doomed community until 
within the last three days, and how her 
remains were yet above the ground 


that amour into which the strength of 
their mutual love betrayed them ; sixth¬ 
ly, how this same Angela was in reality 
the Jiberatrix of the Count of Rosen¬ 
berg, together with the Baron of Alten¬ 
dorf, and the Marquis of Schomberg, 
j from the Castle of Prague ; and seven¬ 
thly, how the proud Lord of Altendorf, 
so long the dark and terrible chief of 
the tribunal of the Bronze Statue, was 
now stricken with remorse at the pre¬ 
sence of that retribution which was 
manifested in the untimely and violent 
death of his only son,—these were the 
circumstances, these the facts that were 
now revealed to the ears of the Count 
of Rosenberg! 

nwaiting the performance of the last 
offices; fourthly, how John Zitzka was 
himself the individual on whom Erme- 
j nonda’s alfections were fixed in the pe¬ 
riod of her lovely girlhood and of his 
prepossessing youthfulness ; fifthly, how 
Angela was the illegitimate offspring of 

The first impulse of this nobleman, 
even while the wonderment excited by 
all those startling revolutions still held 
its empire over him, was to approach 
Angela, press his lips upon her pure 
brow, and recognise her as his niece. 
And, illegitimate though she were, he 
was not more strongly impelled towards 
this recognition by a feeling of impe¬ 
rishable regard for that sister whose 
child the maiden was, than by a sense 
of gratitude and admiration towards 
Angela herself for the heroism of her 
conduct in the afiair of the Castle of 
Prague. Then, while weeping in the 
arms of the uncle who had just acknow¬ 
ledged her so generously and whose 
character she had ever admired so 
highly, the forest-maiden felt that al¬ 
though an affectionate father and a kind 
relative had on this memorable night 
been given to her by heaven, yet that 
there was no prospect of happiness on 
earth for her, because her heart had be¬ 
come a sepulchre to entomb for ever¬ 
more the image of the handsome Aus¬ 
trian knight! 

‘Towards you, General Zitzka,’ said 
the Count of Rosenberg, extending his 
hand to the Taborite chieftain, ‘ I can¬ 
not now cherish any reminiscences of 
ill-feeling on account of that unhappy 
love which existed long years ago be¬ 
tween yourself and Ermenonda. On 
the contrary,’ exclaimed the nobleman, 
with a passionate outburst of emotion, 

‘ would to God that she had been left to 
follow the dictates of her heurt’s de¬ 
sire and espouse the humble page who 
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then bore the name of Zaktiz , but 1 the sepulchre prepared to receive it: 
whose present appellation of Zitzka has \ and the moment that Angela reached 
filled the world with its renown 1 Oh ! | the large iron grating leading thereto* 
had not an insensate pride and all the i and which now stood open, she remem- 
cold considerations of worldly-minded- j bered that it was from the lips of her 
ness interfered with the natural flow of j own departed mother she had first re- 
Ermenonda’s youthful affections, how I ceived the explanation of the purpose 
much misery would have been spared, to which that oratorio was appropria- 
how much horror avoided, and how dif- ted. 

ferent might be the position of circum- j Attendants stood ready with mourn- 
stances now ! But the pust cannot be ing cloaks which were instantaneously 
recalled,’ added the Count of Rosen- assumed by Zitzka, his daughter, the 
berg, his voice suddenly sinking into a Baron of Altendorf, the Count of Ro- 
soleinn lowness ; 4 and not even to this senberg, and the old steward ; and this 


unhappy man will I murmur a syllable 
of reproach, since remorse has already 
touched him so profoundly!’ 


preliminary step to the still more so¬ 
lemn ceremony was performed in the 
midst of a deep silence. The party 


As he uttered these last words, the then ascended the marble staircase and 
nobleman bent his eyes upon the Baron entered the oratorio, which was hung 
of Altendorf, who was standing with ! with black drapery and purposely ar- 
folded arms and looks fixed downward— ranged with so few lights that the as- 


the image of despair ! 


pect of the place was that of funeral 


Presently the door opened, and one dimness 
of Zitzka’s favorite attendants entered The coffin, covered with its sablo 
to announce that all the preparations pall, stood in the middle ot the little 
were completed for the funeral of the chapel. On one side the male mem- 
Baroness of Altendorf. The Captain- | bers of the late Brotherhood were rang- 
General glanced inquiringly towards ed as mourners : on the other stood the 
the Baron, and this miserable noble- females. The former still wore their 
man, stricken with compunction for black cloaks, the latter their white dress- 
the past and well nigh broken-hearted es of the Order of Mount Carmel. A 
by the loss of his son, raised his eyes Catholic priest stood at the altar -for 
and intimated by a look that he still ad- the Captain-General of the Taborites 
hered to his promise of taking part in ! had commanded the funeral service to 
the mournful ceremony. be performed in accordance with the 

Then Hubert led the way, holding Romish ritual, as a delicate and feeling 
two wax tapers in his hand. The Ba- homage to the religious faith of her 
ron of Altendorf went next; and Ange- husband, the brother, and the daughter 
la, leaning upon the arms of her father of the deceased. Nor did the Count of 
and her uncle, followed, Along the Rosenberg fail to appreciate this gene- 
corridor did they proceed : a private rous concession on the part ot the stur- 
staircase was descended, and the party dy Reformer and stern Republican who 


entered the castle chapel. A door be¬ 
hind the altar-screen opened on the 
stone steps conducting down into the 
subterraneans ;—and a circuitous route 
of winding passages led the party into 
the place of tombs without rendering 
it necessary for them to pass through 
the hall of the Bronze Statue or the 
chamber of the machinery 


had waged so resolute a warfare against 
the church of Rome and all superstiti¬ 
ous traditions as well as feudal pomp ; 
and if anything had been wanting to 
convince the Count that Zitzka was in 
reality a noble-minded man, this cir¬ 
cumstance would have confirmed the 
fact. 

The ceremony was commenced : the 


The principal avenue of the vast ce- Dc Profundis was chaunted with a sub- 
metery was lighted with wax tapers lime solemnity by the priest and the 

members of the Brotherhood ;—and 


burning in iron branches fixed to the 
solid stone pillars that supported the 
vaulted roof, and the two lines of light 
extended up to the grating of the mar 
ble staircase which led to the oratorio. 
This subterranean chapel was used for 
the performance of the burial service, 
whenever a member of the Altendorf 
family died, ere the coffin was borne 


when the usual prayers had been reci¬ 
ted, the coffin was borne slowly away 
from the oratorio—down tho marble 
steps—into the place of tombs. There 
it was consigned to tho monument which 
had been raised to the memory of tho 
deceased twenty long years before, and 
which was now opened to receive in 


down into tho vaults to be consigned to reality the remains of the lamented la* 
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<Jy ; —and thus at length in that black 
marble tomb reposed the ill-fated Er- 
menonda, Baroness of Altendorf! 

The ceremony was over, the mourn¬ 
ers had retired from the vaults—the 
lights were extinguished therein—and 
day was now beginning to dawn upon 
the grey towers of Altendoif. 

Angela hud retired to the chamber 
prepared for her reception : the Baron 
had likewise sought the solitude of his 
own apartment;—but John Zitzka, the 
Count of Rosenberg, and the old stew¬ 
ard Hubert remained closeted together 
in order to give due vent to , their me¬ 
lancholy feeling by a full outpouring of 
all those incidents which in any way 
regarded the hapless lady whose re¬ 
mains had just been consigned to the 

tomb. . 

We shall not record this mournful 
and profoundly interesting conversation 
precisely as it occurred, but we shall 
weave into a continuous thread the facts 
and circumstances that were then de¬ 
veloped and discussed in detail. 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

THE HISTORY OF ERMENONDA. 


Twenty-five years previous to the 
date of those incidents which we have 
beon relating, the old Count de Rosen¬ 
berg was slain in a feud with some 
powerful neighbor. He left behind him 
a widow and two children, the elder ot 
whom was a son and the younger a 
daughter. The son succeeded to the 
ancestral title and became the Count of 
Rosenberg, who has figured so often in 
our narrative; and the daughter was 
the lovely but unfortunate Ermenonda. 

The countess was one of those wo¬ 
men whose majestic beauty bears the 
stamp of an indomitable haughtiness, 
and whose lofty pride flashes in every 
glance of the large dark eyes, and pro¬ 
claims itself in every smile that appears 
upon the lips, as well as in every move¬ 
ment of the stately form, and every ges¬ 
ture where gracefulness itself is lull ot 
iueen-like dignity. Proud of her own 
family, which was one of the richest 
and oldest in all Bohemia, the countess 
was likewise proud of the race with 
which she had connected hersolt by 
marriage; and she was proud also ot 
the handsome eon und of tho beauteous 
daughter who bore that same haughty 
name of Rosenberg. 


I 


At the time of their father’s death 
the young count was about twenty-three, 
and Ermenonda was only fifteen. The 
former was indeed remarkably hand¬ 
some, and the latter was of a loveliness 
not often paralleled. Neither appeared 
to inherit the lofty pride which had 
characterised their father, and which 
ruled every word and action on the part 
of their mother; and the condescension 
— or rather, the affability of their de¬ 
portment towards their inferiors, won 
for them the regard of all the depen¬ 
dants and vassals on the Rosenberg es¬ 
tates, but sometimes drew down upon 
them the maternal remonstrances against 
what her ladyship looked upon as 4 an 
undue familiarity with menials.’ Never¬ 
theless, with a view to render her daugh¬ 
ter an accomplished horse-woman, the 
countess (who had herself been an in¬ 
trepid huntress in her earlier years,) 
did not hesitate to send Ermenonda forth 
into the forest, to scamper along the 
shady avenue upon a beautiful pony, 
with perhaps only a single page in at¬ 
tendance upon her. The servitor thus 
selected' to follow and take care of the 
young lady, had been chosen for the 
duty on account of his own extraordinary 
skill in horsemanship ; but it never once 
struck the Countess of Rosenberg that 
it was quite possible for the handsome 
youth of twenty to make a tender^ im¬ 
pression upon the heart of the girl of 
fifteen or sixteen. Her ladyship had 
certainly blamed both her son and daugh¬ 
ter, more than once, for being too con¬ 
descending towards their inferiors ; but 
it never entered the range of her calcu¬ 
lations, much less of her fears, that the 
high-born daughter of the house of Ro¬ 
senberg could possibly stoop to love the 
obscure page John Zaktiz ! 

Yet such was the result of the mo¬ 
ther’s imprudence in thus throwing her 
innocent young daughter and the hand¬ 
some page so much in each other’s so¬ 
ciety, and affording them opportunities 
of being so frequently alone together. 
Zaktiz was not only handsome in coun¬ 
tenance, but was likewise tall in stature 
and symmetrical in form; his skill in 
horsemanship was remarkable — his 
courage in the hunt had raised the envy 
of the oldest sportsmen—and his expe¬ 
rience in the use of martial weapons 
rendered him too dangerous to be pro¬ 
voked as an enemy. In addition to 
these qualifications which stamped him 
with all the attributes of the noblest chi¬ 
valry, he wao generous-hearted, frank 
in his manners, and ever ready to es- 
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pouse the side of the weak against the 
strong, when amongst his fellow-pages 
one might happen to ill treat another. 
A youth of so prepossessing an exterior, 
of such chivalrous qualifications, and so 
noble a character, was well calculated to 
make an impression upon the heart of a 
susceptible, amiable, and artless young 
girl such as Ermenonda was ; and the 
sentiment grew upon her without being 
over suspected, much less understood 
by herself. An affection thus gaining 
upon her, springing up in her soul like 
a mystic plant and entwining all its ten¬ 
drils around her heart, was the highest 
abstraction of the holiest, purest feeling 
of love—stainless as it was profound— 
immaculate as it was indestructible ! 
Never did man win and wear a brighter 
or chaster gem than that young maiden’s 
heart! And John Zaktiz was not only 
the object of Ermenonda’s unconscious 
love, but he loved her in return—loved 
her more ardently, more passionately, 
more enthusiastically, because he com¬ 
prehended the fact that he both loved 
and was beloved in return, and could 
therefore cherish and dwell upon the 
feeling which he alike experienced and 
had inspired. 

For the love of the youthful page was 
as honorable and as sublime as that of 
the still more youthful lady was pure 
and innocent. Men do not desire the 
women whom they love with a holy 
love, in the same way that they desire 
those whom they love with an ardent 
pussion ; and never did a gross idea, 
much less a voluptuous hope or disho¬ 
norable intention, mingle its turbid un¬ 
der-current with the pellucid stream of 
the young page’s adoration for the art¬ 
less Ermenonda. Nor dared he even 
to revenl that love, nor did the maiden 
herself suspect it, until accident one 
day raised the veil suddenly and enabled 
Ermenonda to read into the depths of 
her own heart as pluinly and ns lucidly 
as if it were a mirror that all in a mo¬ 
ment reflected her countenance for the 
first time. Jn a word. Zaktiz was one 
day wounded in a boar hunt; and then 
Ermenonda wept bitterly and was sore 
afflicted ; and the questions were natu¬ 
rally forced upon her mind wherefore 
she thus wept, and why she was thus 
afflicted. 

The discovery now mado respecting 
the state of her own mind, was like a 
torch guiding her understanding to the 
perception of the love of which she 
was mutually the object; and thus, the 
first time thut the nobly-born maiden 


and the handsome page met after the 
recovery of the latter from the effects 
of his wound, the blushes of the former 
betrayed the consciousness which she 
now experienced relative to the senti¬ 
ments existing between them. A few 
murmuring words of avowal were 
speedily exchanged ; in the depths of 
each other’s eyes did they read all that 
fondness which fills the hearts of youth¬ 
ful lovers with so much pure but ecsta¬ 
tic delight; there was a pressure of 
hands, a breathing forth of tender vows 
and solemn pledges, and then a meeting 
of the lips to seal the compact in one 
long, delicious, innocent kiss! 

And weeks and months passed away, 
and Ermenonda de Rosenberg and John 
Zaktiz were, as happy as if this earth 
were the promised paradise of here¬ 
after. They lost no opportunity of 
being together; in the picture gallery, 
or the armory of the castle, in the-gar¬ 
dens, or in the forest, Their partiality 
for each other did not long remain un¬ 
discovered by the dependants and vas¬ 
sals ; but no one had the hardihood, 
even if he possessed the inclination, to 
play the part of tell-tale in any matter 
wherein the valorous page was con¬ 
cerned. Thus while the love of Erme¬ 
nonda and Zaktiz became a subject of 
general conversation in the household 
of Rosenberg, the young lady’s brother 
and mother remained totally unsuspici¬ 
ous of all that was going on. Alas ! de¬ 
spite the honorable character of John 
Zaktiz, despite the holiness of that af¬ 
fection with which he regarded Erme¬ 
nonda,—despite, also, the purity of her 
soul and the natural artlessness of her 
disposition,—so enthusiastic a passion, 
beating in the breast of vigorous youth¬ 
fulness and encouraged by such mani¬ 
fold opportunities, could not possibly 
resist the temptation ; and thus, in one 
of those moments when opportunity 
serves too well and temptation gathers 
all its force,—a moment, when the 
strength of the strongest-minded wo¬ 
man yields and the virtue of the purest 
and chastest is absorbed in the melting 
weakness of human nuture,—at such a 
moment was it that passion proved more 
powerful than reason. Zaktiz erred, 
aud Ermenonda fell! 

Weeks and months again passed 
away, and the young lady was now ap¬ 
proaching her seventeenth birthday. 
One morning her mother sent to desire 
her attendance in the state-apartment 
of Rosenberg Castle; and a mortal 
shivering ran through the unhappy 
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young lady’s entire frame, for she I 
dreaded lest a certain terrible secret 
should by some means or another have 
been detected. And yet, poor girl! : 
the secret was one which could not be 
concealed much longer; and it was 
even strange that a mother’s eyes 
should not have penetrated it before! 

To the state-apartment she went, 
pale as a lily, with fluttering heart, and 
with looks that could scarcely control 
their affright. Beneath the velvet can¬ 
opy surmounted in front by the coronet, 
and emblazoned at the back by the ar¬ 
morial bearings of the family, sate the 
countess, a superb woman even in her 
fiftieth winter ! On her left hand stood 
her son, the Count of Rosenberg ; and 
on her right was a tall man, of hand¬ 
some features but dark complexion, and 
whose countenance was not altogether 
free from an air disagreeably sinister. 
His age might have been about seven 
and twenty; and he was apparelled 
with great magnificence. 

There were no dependants in the 
room; and Ermenonda therefore per¬ 
ceived at a glance that something seri¬ 
ous with respect to herself was in con¬ 
templation. Her half-terrified, half- 
deprecating look wandered from the 
countenance of her brother, who smiled 
kindly upon her, to that of her mother, 
who bestowed upon her such a regard 
of encouragement as an empress might 
vouchsafe to a timid vassal; and Erme¬ 
nonda was at once reassured as to her 
own secret being undiscovered. But 
at the same instant the truth flashed to 
her mind ; and she recoiled from the 
thought that the present ceremonial 
proceeding had reference to the dispo¬ 
sal of her hand in marriage. Nor was 
she mistaken: for her mother, after a 
few high-sounding phrases relative to 
the necessity of her beloved daughter’s 
making an advantageous settlement in 
life, and after an equally pompous and 
magniloquent eulogium upon the alleged 
virtues and merits of the individual who 
had proposed himself as a husband foi 
the young lady,—the Countess, we say, 
having thus exhibited her oratorical 
powers, rose from her seat and took the 
dark looking stranger by the hand, ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ My dear child, you will re¬ 
ceive in a fitting manner the addresses 
of his lordship, the Baron of Altendorf.’ 

Throughout the quarter of an hour 
occupied by her mother’s speech, Er¬ 
menonda had gazed upon her mothei 
in a species of stupefaction. She was 
petrified—overwhelmed with conster¬ 


nation at the presence of an appalling 
calamity. She sustained herself on her 
legs rather by a mechanicnl habit than 
by any spontaneous effort: but had she 
only moved an inch or exercised the 
slightest power of volition over her at¬ 
titude, then she must have sunk down 
instantaneously. A spell was on her, and 
the same spell sustained her all the 
time her mother was speaking : but the 
moment the Countess ceased, on intro¬ 
ducing the Baron of Altendorf, the spell 
seemed suddenly lifted from oil her— 
her limbs gave way as if every bone in 
them had dissolved in an instant, there 
was an acute sense of gushing agony 
through the heart, and of sweeping an¬ 
guish athwart the brain, and, maddened 
by all the wretched feelings that thus 
fastened their vulture-claws and their 
tigress-talons upon her, she fell upon 
her knees, exclaiming, ‘No—no—I dare 
not become that man’s wife ! I love— 
my God ! I love another—I love John 

Zaktiz-and-Oh! have mercy 

upon me ! have mercy upon me !’ 

And having thus spoken, with her 
snowy arms outstretched towards her 
mother, and in a tone that pierced like 
a sharp north wind through the brain of 
each of her hearers, the unfortunate 
Ermenonda fell senseless upon the floor. 
Still the truth—the fa-al truth—was not 
suspected by either the Countess or the 
young lady’s brother, much less by the 
Baron of Altendorf: but when the resi¬ 
dent physician was summoned to the 
aid of the unconscious Ermenonda, his 
experience at once enabled him to de¬ 
tect that tremendous truth which his 
lips now unguardedly proclaimed in 
the presence of the Lord of Altendorf. 

For Ermenonda was in the way to 
become a mother. 

Our readers must conjecture, for we 
cannot find words to explain the aston¬ 
ishment with which this announcement 
was received. The Count de Rosen¬ 
borg indignantly repelled the charge 
laid against his sister’s honor, and was 
even about to thrust forth the physician 
from the apartment, when the Countess 
bade him moderate his anger. In fine, 
it was speedily discovered that the med¬ 
ical man had spoken the truth ; and 
that the most important consideration 
now was how to hush up a secret, the 
discovery of which would not only bring 
shame down on the head of Ermenonda 
but likewise cause the dishonor to re¬ 
dound upon all who bore the hitherto 
untarnished name of Rosenberg. 

The Baron of Altendorf of course 
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promised to maintain an inviolable si 
lence ; indeed, the extraordinary beau¬ 
ty of Ermenonda had produced such an 
impression upon him, that he besought 
her mother and brother not to treat her 
with harshness. The physician was 
easily bribed to secrecy, and John Zak- 
tiz, the young page, was at once dis¬ 
missed from Rosenberg Castle, the well 
known and oft-tried chivalry of his cha¬ 
racter being regarded ns a sufficient 
guarantee that he would never divulge 
aught, prejudicial to Ermenonda’s honor. 

A few days afterwards the Countess 
-of Rosenberg, her son the Count, and 
the almost heart-broken young lady, re¬ 
paired on a visit to Altendorf Castle. 
This proceeding, which to the eyes of 
the world wore the aspect of a mero de¬ 
sire between two powerful families to 
cultivate a friendly understanding with 
each other, was nevertheless adopted in 
order that Ermenonda’s secret might be 
the more safely secured. For this visit 
not only served as an excuse for tempo 
rarily dispensing with her usual female 
attendants, on the ground that the hand 
maidens of Altendorf Castle would wait 
upon her during the sojourn there, but 
there were likewise opportunities for 
her complete seclusion along with her 
mother, which could not have been ob¬ 
tained at their own abode. Thus for 
three months did the Rosenborgs’ visit 
to Altendorf Castle last; and during this 
visit was the Lady Ermenonda deliver¬ 
ed of a female child. 

All possible mystery surrounded this 
birth. The disposal of the babe was en¬ 
trusted to Hubert, the baron’s steward; 
and he undertook to place it in the care 
of some humble family, who would 
adopt the child without making the 
slightest inquiries relative to its paren¬ 
tage, and whose good repute should at 
the same time prove a guarantee for 
their kind and proper treatment of the 
innocent being. All this was done, and 
thus was the affair successfully hushed 
up. The Rosenbergs went back to 
their castle, and a few weeks afterwards 
the Baron of Altendorf arrived there to 
pay a return visit of a few weeks. 

And now the wretched, wretched Er¬ 
menonda—having been separated from 
the only being whose love she valued on 
earth—having had even her child torn 
from her bosom the instant that it came 
into the world and nestled there,—and 
having, in fine, passed through mental 
sufferings so acute that the physical 
agony of child-birth had been regarded 
at the timo with comparative indiffer- 


I ence,—having, we say, endurod so 
much, the unfortunate young lady was 
was now persecuted by the addresses 
of the Baron of Altendorf. 

For not only was this nobleman so 
deeply smitten with her beauty that he 
experienced an ardent desire to possoss 
her, but he also coveted the immense 
dowry which her late father had be¬ 
queathed to her; and thus, swayed by 
these considerations, the Lord of Alten¬ 
dorf was willing—nay, even anxious to 
conduct her to the altar, dishonored as 
he knew her to be. But she remained 
proof to his vows, his appeals, and his 
entreaties, declaring that she had plight¬ 
ed her faith to the father of her child, 
and that she would never betray the 
troth so solemnly given. A few weeks 
after she had returned this answer to 
the Baron of Altendorf, her mother 
broke to her the intelligence that the 
child was dead, the countess alleging 
that Hubert himself had secretly brought 
her the tidings of tnis catastrophe. Er¬ 
menonda retired to her own chamber to 
pour forth fresh floods of tears over her 
misfortunes ; and scarcely had she some¬ 
what recovered from the shock produc¬ 
ed by the death of her child—scarcely, 
indeed, had two months elapsed since 
the date of that occurrence—when her 
mother the countess again intimated to 
the unhappy girl that she had tidings of 
an afflicting character to impart. A 
cold shiver swept over Ermenonda’s 
frame, for those prefatory words had 
fallen from her mother’s lips like ice- 
drops upon her heart, and she already 
felt a presentiment that a crowning mis¬ 
fortune was on the point of being reveal¬ 
ed. Nor was she mistaken, for the in¬ 
telligence now communicated was the 
death of her lover John Zaktiz. 

But Ermenonda would not believe it. 
She could not bring herself to recognise 
the truth of a calamity which would de¬ 
stroy the last fond hope she possessed 
in this world. She grew wild with 
grief, maddened with excitement; she 
raved, she became hysterical, and then 
delirious ; and when physical exhaustion 
plunged her back again into a numbing, 
blank despair, she nevertheless persist¬ 
ed in still hoping on, or rather declaring 
that she thus hoped on against the death 
of hope itself! Then the countess 
showed her daughter a letter from Italy, 
the writer of which document recorded 
the particulars of a conflict between the 
Tuscans and the Romans, wherein ‘a 
certain John Zaktiz, a Bohemian by 
birth, and many other foreign adrentur- 
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ars,’ were represented to have met their 
death. Then Ermenonda believed, and 
summoning all her strength of mind to 
her aid, she endeavored to meet the bit¬ 
terness of this crowning misfortune with 
a spirit of holy resignation. 

Soon afterwards the Countess of Ros¬ 
enberg was taken dangerously ill; and 
when she found herself at the point of 
death, she sent for the Baron of Alten- 
dorf and inquired if he was still dis¬ 
posed to make Ermenonda his wife. 
The response was in the affirmative ; 
and the countess with her last breath 
conjured her daughter to bestow her 
hand upon the baron. In fine, a pro¬ 
mise to that effect was wrung from the 
lips of the bewildered, weeping, unhap 
py young lady ; and, with a smile of 
triumph playing upon the features 
that were already corpse-like pale, did 
the countess surrender up the haughty 
spirit whose last effort even in death 
was the consummation of an odious 
tyranny with regard to her hapless 
daughter. 

A year passed ; a splendidly sculp 
tured monument had been raised over 
the remains of the Countess of Rosen¬ 
berg ; and now the still beauteous but 
unhappy Ermenonda fulfilled the pledge 
which she had given by the side of her 
mother’s death-bed. She accompanied 
the Baron of Altendorf to the altar,— 
and thus was this deed of self-martyr¬ 
dom consummated by the hapless young 
lady. It is, however, but just and fair 
to state that the Baron of Altendorf 
treated Ermenonda with respect and 
attention, sometimes even with tender¬ 
ness, and that he never alluded, even 
in the most distant manner, to the one 
grand secret of her life. Ten months 
after the marriage a son and heir was 
born to the vast estates and ancient 
halls of Altendorf; and the name of 
Rodolph was bestowed upon the boy. 

Though grateful to her husband for 
the attentions with which he surround¬ 
ed her, and doating upon her new-born 
child, yet darker became the gloom and 
deeper the melancholy which placed a 
cloud upon the brow and spread a pall 
over the soul of the Baroness Ermenon¬ 
da. Often and often would she wander 
forth alone into the forest, and plunge 
into those solitudes which seemed con¬ 
genial to her mind; and there would 
she walk slowly along the darkly shaded 
avenues, or else sit for hours together | 
upon some mossy elevation or fallen | 
tree, and think over the past, the terri- 
hie, harrowing, irrevocable past! 


And it was on one of these occasions, 
about a year after the birth of Rodolph, 
that the baroness beheld a tall, travel- 
soiled, and way-worn traveller journey¬ 
ing on foot along the main road skirting 
the forest; and the moment their eyes 
met, ejaculations of mingled wonder¬ 
ment, joy, and incredulity burst from 
their lips,—but the next moment they 
Were clasped in each other’s arms! 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

CONCLUSION OF ERMENONDA’s HISTORY. 

Yes, incredulity was changed into 
certainty all in a moment, when the lips 
were joined in the long, fond kiss, and 
when the tears, mutually shed, bedewed 
each other’s cheeks. Then, too, mur- 
muringly and soft, like the tremulous 
breeze through sweet mazes of flowers, 
were spoken the words, 4 Dearest Zak- 
tiz !’ 4 Beloved Ermenonda !’ and again 

sounded the billing kiss, as the zephyr 
whispers amongst the green leaves of 
the grove, and the half-stifled ejacula¬ 
tion of joy, as the autumn wind sighs at 
intervals, and for a moment in a louder 
and deeper tone. 

And then came the explanations 
which each was in such torturing an¬ 
xiety to and likewise in such fe¬ 

verish impatience to impart. But first 
Ermenonda succeeded in completing 
her tale, how she had become a mother 
at Altendorf Castle, soon after the ter¬ 
rible circumstances which had separat¬ 
ed them; how the babe was torn away 
from her; how she was subsequently 
assured that it was dead ; how she had 
also been cheated into the belief that 
John Zaktiz himself was no more ; how 
she had promised at her mother’s death 
bed to bestow her hand upon the Baron 
of Altendorf; how she had fulfilled this 
solemn pledge, and how she had borne 
her husband the infant Rodolph. 

The announcement of the fact that 
Ermenonda was the wife of another, 
overwhelmed John Zaktiz with grief; 
and for some time he was unable to 
master his emotions and restrain his 
sorrow. But at length crushing his 
feelings altogether, rather than sur¬ 
mounting them merely, ho proceeded to 
give his explanations in turn. It ap- 
| peared that when the discovery of his 
| amour with Ermenonda took place, the 
| Count de Rosenberg sent for him to a 
| private apartment and spoke in the en- 
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suing manner: 4 Everything is detected, 
and you must leave the castle this mo¬ 
ment. You are well aware that, the 
distinctions of birth and social position 
render it impossible for my mother and 
myself to consent to your union with 
Erinenonda. As you yourself have of¬ 
ten assured me, you are but a foundling 
reared by gipsies, ignorant of your pa¬ 
rentage, and with nothing but your cha¬ 
racter and sword to depend upon. Were 
you, then, to inveigle Ermenonda into 
a marriage with you, her mother would 
disown her, cast her off forever, repu¬ 
diate her without a remorse ! I know 
not that I should prove so severe; but I 
appeal to your honor as a man, and to 
the love which you bear my unhappy 
sister, not to drag her down into deeper 
depths of wretchedness than those into 
which your fatal passion has already 
brought her. Take this purse—’tis 
heavy ; take also the best horse in my 
stables, and go thy ways in peace!’ 

‘Yes, I will go my ways,’ responded 
Zaktiz ; ‘and I will prove how fervent¬ 
ly I love Ermenonda by abstaining from 
a course which would render her an 
outcast from her family. Your lord 
ship’s proffer of the steed I accept; the 
gold I will not touch, lest it should be 
said that my departure was purchased 
and my withdrawal was procured by 
bribery. No, mine is a love that can¬ 
not be bought nor sold at any price!’ 

Having thus spoken, the noble mind¬ 
ed youth of scarcely twenty-two years 
of age, hastened away from Rosenberg 
Castle ; and soon after falling in with a 
troop of volunteers bound for Italy, he 
joined the band. On arriving in the 
ultra-montane peninsula, the corps in 
which he had enlisted entered the ser¬ 
vice of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
then at war with the Romans ; and in a 
battle which shortly took place, John 
Zaktiz signalised himself so brilliantly 
that he was promoted to the head of 
the corps of volunteers to which he be¬ 
longed. Then he wrote a letter to the 
Count of Rosenberg, explaining these 
occuirences, and imploring some intel¬ 
ligence with regard to the child which 
Ermenonda bore in her bosom, and was 
therefore unborn at the time he left. 
This letter never reached the Count of 
Rosenberg; but the probability was that 
his mother the countess had intercept¬ 
ed it, and had profitted by the informa¬ 
tion it contained relative to the where¬ 
abouts of John Zaktiz, in order to fabri¬ 
cate another document purporting to 
convey the intelligence of his death, 
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In fine, after having fought and con¬ 
quered in the service of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Zaktiz had retraced 
his way across the Alps, laden with 
honors and presents; but a horde of 
banditti had stripped him of all the val¬ 
uables he possessed, depriving him even 
of his very horse in revenge for his re¬ 
fusal to join their lawless gang. For 
several days, therefore, had he pursued 
his journey on foot—subsisting on the 
donations of the charitable peasants at 
whose huts he halted from time to 
time—but still cheered by the hope 
that, on his arrival in the district of 
Rosenberg, he should learn the wel¬ 
come intelligence that Ermenonda was 
still unmarried ! 

‘ But now,’ he observed, in a voice 
profoundly mournful, when ho had 
brought the preceding explanations to a 
close, ‘ I have received the death-blow 
to my last hope; and henceforth the 
world will seem all cold and cheerless 
to me. In the sanctuary of my soul 
one deity only was enshrined. This 
was Love—and its temple now has be¬ 
come a waste and a solitude. I have 
not even Ambition left to urge me on 
in the struggle against this world's mis¬ 
fortunes—lor I have learnt to look with 
suspicion upon the rulers and the great 
ones of the earth. And yet—and yet, r 
exclaimed John Zaktiz, his countenance 
suddenly brightening up, * I may be¬ 
come an instrument in the hands of 
heaven to change the aspect of the 
world-’ 

‘Blessed Virgin! he raves—he raves!’’ 
murmured the terrified Ermenonda,. 
clinging timidly to the arm of that young 
man whom she loved so devotedly, and 
whose form appeared to dilate into god¬ 
like proportions, while an air of con¬ 
scious mastery gave an expression of 
radiant heroism to his handsome coun¬ 
tenance. 

* No, dearest Ermenonda, 1 do not 
rave!’ he cried. 4 But I feel new 
thoughts and fresh aspirations spring¬ 
ing up within me. I may not live in 
the hope of enjoying your love ; and 
unless my existence have some aim and 
object, it will not be worth clinging to. 
That aim and that object, then, shall be 
the improvement of the condition of my 
fellow-creatures. How this is to be 
accomplished, heaven as yet only knows 
—and how many long years must elapse 
ere even the initiative in the good cause 
may be taken, that same Providence 
alone can foretell. But sooner or later 
the task shall be commenced—aye, and 
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accomplished likewise—with myself, 
perndventure, as a humble pioneer, if 
not a leader, in the work.-of social re¬ 
generation. Ah ! you do not under¬ 
stand me yet, Ermenonda ; but you will 
perhaps comprehend me one of these 
days. Married ns you are to another, 
I must resign all hope of being blest by 
your love—unless that other should be 
snatched away prematurely, and then 
may our hands become joined as our 
hearts so long have been. But I must 
now bid thee farewell, my Ermenonda ; 
it is dangerous that we should remain 
together—dangerous alike to thy per¬ 
sonal safety and to thine honor! For 
if we were observed by prying eyes; 
and if scandalous tongues should re¬ 
count how the Baroness of Altendorf 
was seen in the forest shade with a 
young man-* 

1 Oh ! I comprehend all the delicacy 
of your behavior towards me, my well- 
beloved!* interrupted Ermenonda, with 
a passionate outburst of grief. 4 But 
must we separate so soon ? and shall 
we not meet again ?* 

4 Consider, reflect, Ermenonda,’ an 
swered Zaktiz, in a low, solemn, and 
impressive tone ; 4 you are the wife of 
another! Not for worlds would I se¬ 
duce thee from thy faith, thy troth, and 
thy duty towards thine husband ; not 
for all the bliss of thy love would I lead 
thee into the ways of shame, dishonor, 
and peril! Oh! no, no; the past has 
taught us a lesson too bitter and too ter¬ 
rible not to leave the impressions of 
such sad experience behind. The 
blighted affections of thy youth, Erme¬ 
nonda—my own crushed and ruined 
love—our dead child-■’ 

4 How know you that our child is 
dead?* murmured Ermenonda, in a soft 
and tremulous voice. 4 May I not have 
been deceived in that instance as well 
as with regard to the report of your 
own death ? and was not such decep¬ 
tion practised in order to efface as it 
were all the associations which my me¬ 
mory cherished in reference to your¬ 
self? Yes, and the aim wastoremovo 
the obstacles that opposed my marriage 
with the Baron of Altendorf, and leave 
me no excuse and no apology for refus¬ 
ing my consent to that alliance.* 

4 But have you not already told me, 
dearest Ermenonda,’ inquired Zaktiz, 

4 that the steward Hubert is a man 
whom you believe to possess a good 
heart? and has he not assured you 
more than once that our poor babe in 


reality died at the period and in the 
manner represented?* 

4 Yes,—such indeed is the case ; and 
Hubert conceals a kind disposition be¬ 
neath a cold, passionless, and impene¬ 
trable exterior,’ said the baroness, in a 
musing tone. 4 1 do not think he would 
deceive me ! And yet-’ 

4 Listen, Ermenonda !* exclaimed 
John Zaktiz, as if struck by a sudden 
idea. 4 We must now separate, your 
honor and security render it imperative 
that I should depart hence without de¬ 
lay I But hear me—hear me, O thou 
whom I have loved so tenderly and 
whom I shall never cense to love until 
I go down into the deep solitudes of the 
tomb ! Behold this jewel,’ he continu¬ 
ed, taking from the breast of his doublet 
a gold ring of plain workmanship and 
set with a single brilliant, 4 it is the only 
valuable which the banditti left about 
my person, and for the simple reason 
that it escaped their notice. Else had 
it gone with the rest. But thou wilt 
accept it, Ermenonda, thou wilt keep it 
as a memorial of him who loves thee, 
—and should Providence ever direct the 
course of circumstances in such a man¬ 
ner that we may meet again without 
dishonor or danger for yourself, then 
shall the ring prove a missive which I 
cannot fail to comprehend and a sum¬ 
mons which I shall hasten to obey. Or 
again, should it happen that in the 
course of events and the lapse of time, 
thou shalt discover that our child is not 
dead, but still lives-’ 

4 Oh ! then will I place that ring upon 
the finger of our offspring and send her 
to claim thee as her sire !* cried the 
weeping Ermenonda, as she clung to 
the arm of her lover. 4 But whither 
art thou going ? what are thine inten¬ 
tions? what course dost thou purpose 
to pursue ?’ 

4 As yet I am not altogether decided 
upon those points,* responded Zaktiz. 

4 Whatever bread I may eat, will bo 
that of honesty; whatever career [ 
may carve out for myself, will be that 
of honor. I may languish in obscurity 
for years—many years, perchance ; but 
sooner or later, as I ere now declared, 
shall I obtain and seize upon the oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing myself and bene¬ 
fiting my fellow-creatures. Circum¬ 
stances may compel me to adopt an¬ 
other name; for this is a world of vi¬ 
cissitude and change, and no man can 
tell how suddenly or how heavily mis¬ 
fortunes may fall upon him. But that 
thy memory may ever follow me, 
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and that it may never lose the thread 
of that path which I may pursue, 
be the understanding established be¬ 
tween us that whatever variation cir¬ 
cumstances may compel me to be¬ 
stow upon my name, the new one J. 
may adopt shall invariably contain the 
came letters as that one which I now 
bear ! Thus, whatever may betall me, 
iind however completely those who 
have known me hitherto may lose sight 
of me hereafter in the great world, thou 
wilt ever possess the clue to enable thy 
imagination to follow me amidst the 
fitrife. the bustle, and the contentions of 
society—to track me in the mazes, of 
jarring multitudes, and to distinguish 
me from amongst the millions with 
whom I should be otherwise confound¬ 
ed. And now farewell, my Ermenonda, 
farewell until happier times—or else 
farewell forever!’ 

The Baroness of Altendorf and John 
..Zaktiz threw themselves into each 
.other’s arms to take a last embrace; 
but at that same instant a troop of hun¬ 
ters broke forth from the forest; and a 
rending shriek escaped Ermenonda’s 
lips as her eyes caught a glimpse of her 
husband at the head of the party. 

John Zaktiz drew his sword ; and, 
like a hunted lion turning upon its pur- 
.euers, he made head against the whole 
band. Ermenonda fainted when she 
heard the clashing of weapons; and 
her gallant defender was soon overpow¬ 
ered by numbers. 

‘ Away with them both to the castle . 
exclaimed the Baron of Altendorf,— 
and while one portion of the band rode 
off with the still insensible Ermenonda 
in the arms of the foremost, the infu- 
riato nobleman advanced close up to 
Zaktiz and whispered to him the fol¬ 
lowing words in a low, hoarse tone . 

* Thou hast dishonored me, villain that 
thou art—doubly dishonored me ; and 
death—a death attended with the most 
hideous tortures knd accompanied by 
the most fiendish horrors that ever the 
ingenuity of man devised, such a death 
as this , I say, shall be your portion ! 
Away with him to the castle! exclaim¬ 
ed the baron aloud to the adherents who 
held the young man in their poweilul 
grasp. 

But with a sudden effort, as remark¬ 
able for the expertness as tor the 
strength which characterised it, John 
Zaktiz broke away from the baron s re¬ 
tainers ; and springing upon one ot the 
horses whence they had dismounted, 
.he was borne from the spot with the 


speed of the whirlwind. In a few mo¬ 
ments the Lord of Altendorf and his ad¬ 
herents were in hot pursuit; and when, 
in the course of an hour, they discover¬ 
ed the steed on which Zaktiz had fled, 
lying at the point of death in the middle 
of the road, they made tolerably sure of 
recovering their prisoner. But vainly 
did they scour the surrounding country 
—vainly did they beat the adjacent 
woods; Ermenonda’s lover had suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting his escape. 

Nevertheless, John Zahtiz was con¬ 
cealed in the very portion of the forest 
which was thus examined; but his 
agility enabled him to elude the men 
who were hunting him to tako his life. 
He wandered about for several days in 
the vast woodlands, an awful interest 
and a horrible suspense attracting him 
each hour nearer and nearer to the 
walls of Altendorf Castle, in the hope 
of gleaning some intelligence with re¬ 
spect to Ermenonda. At length he 
heard that she was dead ; and, wonder¬ 
ing whether grief had killed her, or 
whether she had received foul play at 
the hands of her husband, the wretch¬ 
ed young man was giving way to Ins 
bitter affliction in the midst of the forest, 
when he was observed and recognised 
by some of the very individuals who 
had hunted him a few days previously. 
Once more there was a chase in the 
deep shades of the woodlands; but 
John Zaktiz ngain succeeded in frus¬ 
trating the murderous designs of his 
pursuers ; and escaping from the perils 
that thus threatened him, he sought 
and found an asylum beneath the root 
of Ildegardo Castle. . 

The manner in which he arrived at 
that stronghold and the generosity with 
which the Baron of Ildegardo received 
the friendless, unknown, and way-weary 
wanderer, have been already detailed 
in Bernard’s History. We must, how¬ 
ever, observe that the unfortunate 
young man now changed his name m 
order to screen himself as much as pos¬ 
sible from the reach of the Baron ot 
Altendorfs vengeance; and, in pursu¬ 
ance of the plan which Ire had shadow¬ 
ed forth to Ermenonda, he simply trans¬ 
posed the letters of his surname, so that 
Zaktiz became Zitzka. Not that he 
now believed, much less hoped, that 
there was any utility in thus adhering 
to that somewhat fanciful arrangement, 
but it nevertheless savored ot a melan¬ 
choly pleasure thus to fulfil a given pro- 
,nise ami comply with an understanding 
pre-arranged, even though the object 
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thereof was now believed to be lost and 
the loved one to have passed into that 
deep grave where no sign could reach 
and whither no secret symbol could fol¬ 
low her! 

But Ermenonda had not perished ! 
Doomed by her infuriate husband, to 
the hideous death of the Virgin’s Kiss, 
she was consigned to Hubert, who held 
the situation of Custodian of the Bronze 
Statue. Through his humanity the la¬ 
dy was saved from the appalling doom 
to which her husband had consigned 
her : but Hubert exacted from her a so¬ 
lemn oath that she would remain as 
one dead to the world so long as circum¬ 
stances might demand such self-immur- 
ment in a living tomb. She according¬ 
ly became the occupant of one of the 
subterraneans of Altendorf; and it re¬ 
quired but little persuasion on her part 
to induce the steward to rescue as ma¬ 
ny victims as possible from the doom of 
the Virgin’s Kiss. Hence the origin 
of the community consisting of male 
and female members, and which bore 
the title of the Brotherhood . For in 
order to establish the strictest propriety 
and maintain the utmost purity of mo¬ 
rals amongst a number of men and wo¬ 
men whom a frightful chance and a hi¬ 
deous accident thus threw together, the 
Baroness gave a religious complexion 
to the community, and placed it upon a 
species of monastic foundation. More¬ 
over, it was desirable that in society so 
strangely placed, the distinctions of rank 
and even personal identity should be 
destroyed as much as possible, so that 
the great lord might uot domineer over 
the menial, nor the high-born lady look 
down contemptuously upon ffie female 
of humble parentage : aud thus un uni¬ 
formity of apparel was introduced, the 
males wearing black cloaks and the fe¬ 
males white dresses. And here we may 
observe that so admirable was the dis¬ 
cipline introduced by Ermenonda into 
the little community, and such was the 
effect of that gratitude which all the 
members experienced towards the lady 
as the saviour of their lives, that every 
individual seemed anxious to merit her 
approval by a modest demeanor and a 
meek deportment. 

The White Lady, as we called the 
baroness Ermenonda until the incidents 
of the tale made known to the readers 
who she really was, did not fail to ques¬ 
tion Hubert concerning many things 
which interested her in the world 
whence she was banished, and wheie 
she was believed to be dead. The 


growth and progress of her son Rodolph 
were naturally subjects of constant in¬ 
quiry on her part ; and in due time 
likewise she learnt that a certain John 
Zilzka was rising into high favor with 
King Wenzel. Then she knew that 
this was he whose image her heart had 
never ceased to cherish ; and in her 
prayers did the sincerest wishes attend 
upon the man who was indeed carving 
out for himself a glorious career, and 
whose name was destined to occupy a 
brilliant page in the annals of Christen¬ 
dom. 

The community, or Brotherhood, was 
duly supplied with provisions by Hubert, 
and as he exercised the whole and sole 
control, not onl} r over the domestic af¬ 
fairs of the castle, but likewise over the 
domestic finances nnd the produce of 
the farms, he was fully enabled to pur¬ 
vey the requisite supplies for his sub¬ 
terranean friends without exciting the 
least suspicion in any quarter. But as 
the health of the Baroness soon began 
to suffer from the confinement of the 
underground chambers, Hubert allowed 
her to wander occasionally through the 
apartments above, and which belonged 
to the right wing of the Castle—he ha- 
ving previously adopted the necessary 
precautions, as he supposed, to prevent 
the intrusion of any of the numerous 
dependants of the household. In two 
or three instances, however, the baron¬ 
ess was seen by some of those menials t 
and, appurelled as she was in white 
garments, it was no wonder if she 
were taken for a spirit. The rumor 
soon spread that the right wing was 
haunted ; and Hubert himself caught 
at the idea as the best possible 
means of diverting all intrusive 
steps from that very portion of the 
Castle which contained the secret ave¬ 
nues and modes of entrance into the 
subterraneans. The right wing was ac¬ 
cordingly shut up; and the baroness 
was then enabled to wander more fre¬ 
quently and with less apprehension 
through the State Chambers and the 
apartments communicating therewith. 
Still she panted for the fresh air of hea¬ 
ven ; and Hubert, after considerable 
entreaty, allowed her an occasional 
ramble in the forest. There also was 
she sometimes observed; and the report 
that the Castle of Alcendorf was haunt¬ 
ed, thus appeared to receive confirma¬ 
tion. 

And now the reader may account— 
if he has not done so in his mind al¬ 
ready—for the apparition of that white 
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figure which Sir Ernest de Colmar on 
on© occasion, and Angela Wildon on 
another, beheld from the windows of 
the principal state chamber. Never 
once halting , nor turning aside , nor ac¬ 
celerating her pace , the baroness was 
wont to walk with slow and measured 
steps; and when it seemed that she 
suddenly vanished , as if the earth had 
swallowed her up , or as ij she had melted 
all in a moment into the air , it was simply 
because she turned abruptly into the 
little chapel where the trap-door led 
down into the subterraneans. 

The reader has already seen, from 
the conversation between the baroness 
and De Colmar’s two pages, as chroni¬ 
cled in a preceding chapter, that the 
humane agency of Hubert was not al¬ 
ways competent to rescue the con¬ 
demned from the frightful penalties of 
the Bronze Statue. In the great ma¬ 
jority of the cases, however, the doom¬ 
ed ones were saved ; and thus did the 
members of the brotherhood gradually 
go on increasing. 

It was about eight years after the 
immurement of the baroness in the 
subterraneans, that the three brothers 
Schwartz became members of the com¬ 
munity. They were brought to the 
castle as victims ; and it happened that 
the executioners of the tribunal of the 
Bronze Statue had recently died. 

The Baron of Altendorf accordingly 
proposed to the brothers Schwartz to 
take upon themselves the horrible of¬ 
fice ; and although they at first refused 
with indignation, the peculiar glance 
which Hubert flung upon them made 
them recall their refusal and accept the 
alternative. Then, on subsequently 
discovering that the old steward had 
been instrumental in saving them that 
they might assist him in saving others, 
they knew not how to express their 
gratitude in terms sufficiently warm 
and enthusiastic. Being admitted, by 
his introduction, into the community, 
they cheerfully yielded to the conditions 
of its discipline; and when on a few 
dreadful occasions, as in the cases of 
the Baroness Hamelen and the Marquis 
of Schomberg, they could neither save 
the victims nor avoid the fulfilment of 
those functions which they had under¬ 
taken, the reader will easily believe 
that it went to the very souls of these 
three brethren to do the accursed work : 

How it was that the brothers Schwartz 
were in the first instance doomed to the 
terrible death of the Virgin’s Kiss, will 
transpire hereufter; inasmuch as their 


case properly belongs to the chapter 
which must develop the mysteries of 
the White Mansion and Hamelen Cas¬ 
tle. We must now explain wherefore 
it was that the victims whom Hubert 
and the Baroness Ermenonda’s human¬ 
ity rescued from the Bronze Statue, 
were retained by them in the prisonage 
of the subterraneans instead of being 
permitted to depart secretly and fly 
into another country. 

lu the first place, there was the dan¬ 
ger of uny of these individuals being 
encountered and recognised by the very 
myrmidons of that tribunal which had 
sentenced them to die and which be¬ 
lieved them to be dead ; for should such 
meeting and recognition have ever oc¬ 
curred, Hubert would have been in¬ 
stantaneously charged with having suf¬ 
fered the intended victims to escape, 
and his own fate would have been seal¬ 
ed. Secondly, any discovery of that 
kind might have led to a search in the 
subterraneans; when the presence of 
the Baroness Ermenonda there would 
have been brought to Jight, and the 
previously baffled vengeance of her hus¬ 
band carried into real effect at last with¬ 
out any chance of salvation for the un¬ 
happy lady. And thirdly, the ramifica¬ 
tions of the influence of the tribunal of 
the Bronze Statue were so numerous, 
so vast, and so widely extended, that 
they even spread into adjacent coun¬ 
tries ; and thus the secret flight of any 
of those individuals who had been res¬ 
cued from its vengeance, and their set¬ 
tlement in a foreign clime, would still 
be attended with the danger of detec¬ 
tion, no matter how profoundly they 
might seek to enshroud themselves in 
seclusion. Therefore, under all these 
circumstances was it imperative for the 
intended victims of the Bronze Statue 
to comply with the terms laid down by 
those who saved them from that hide¬ 
ous death; and these terms, as we have 
seen, were a close retirement and mo¬ 
nastic captivity in the apartments of the 
subterranean. 

Years and years rolled on; and it 
was only when advancing age made 
Hubert dread lest he should die with¬ 
out unburthening his soul of one grand 
and important secret, that he broke to 
the Baroness Ermenonda the stupen¬ 
dous truth hitherto so religiously con¬ 
cealed ! This was that her daughter— 
the pledge of her youthful love for 
John Zaktiz, or rather Zitzka, as he 
now called himself—was ulivo. Ange¬ 
la, by ibis time grown up to beauteous 
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womanhood, was the being of whom 
Hubert thus spoke to the baroness ; and 
when he assured her that her daughter 
was not only the joy and pride of the 
honest couple who had adopted her, but 
that she even dwelt within a few miles 
of the castle, the heart of Ermenonda 
expanded in the warmth of gushing 
emotions which had not been felt in 
many long years. 

In the first excitement of these feel¬ 
ings, she would have flown to the cot¬ 
tage to embrace her daughter, to give 
her tue ring which Zitzka had bestow¬ 
ed upon herself, and to send the young 
maiden to Prague to claim the recogni¬ 
tion, love, and protection of a father ! 
But Hubert was compelled, sternly com¬ 
pelled by the imperious circumstances 
which surrounded not only himself but 
likewise the safety of the whole Bro¬ 
therhood—to reason with the barouess 
against each and ull of the proceedings 
to which her maternal tenderness would 
have impelled her, for it was quite evi¬ 
dent that if Angela were made the 
bearer of the ring to Prague, Zitzka 
would not bo satisfied with anything 
short of a full and complete explanation 
of the circumstances which placed the 
jewel in her possession ; and his perse¬ 
vering disposition would lose no time in 
unravelling any mystery which she 
might be unable to clear up. 

Thus the secret of Ermenonda’s ex¬ 
istence in the subterraneans of Alten- 
dorf—the secret of the existence of the 
Brotherhood, and Hubert’s instrumen¬ 
tality in rescuing so many beings from 
the sanguinary maw of 1 he Bronze Sta¬ 
tue—all these circumstances would in¬ 
evitably be brought to light; and the 
accursed Tribunal, even though its hi¬ 
deous mysteries might be exposed and 
its power threatened with annihilation, 
would nevertheless, in the agonies of 
its last gasp, deal an appalling venge¬ 
ance upon those who had previously 
been saved from its ferocity. Altoge¬ 
ther the risk was too great to run—the 
chances too numerous against a triumph 
being effected over the Tribunal; and 
Ermenonda, being compelled to admit 
the force of Hubert’s reasoning, aban¬ 
doned with deep sobs and bitter tears 
the hope of embracing her daughter 
and of setting that belovod being in the 
track to discover a father! 

It appeared that when Ermenonda 
gave birth to the pledge of her a flec¬ 
tion for the handsome but then obscure 
page,—a birth which was shrouded in 
so much secrecy, as already described, 


Hubert was ordered by the Baron of 
Altendorf to dispose of the child. He 
accordingly entrusted it to a poor wo¬ 
man dwelling upon the estate ; and this 
poor woman, who was kept in profound 
ignorance whose child it was, soon 
afterwards handed it over to the care of 
the Wildons. This worthy couple, 
being childless, adopted the little in¬ 
fant with emotions of the sincerest 
pleasure and tenderness; and as the 
woman who thus gave them the child, 
died in the course of a short time, all 
clue to the parentage of the infant was 
lost on the part of the Wildons—the 
secret remaining with Habert alone. 
The alleged death of the child was a 
mere stratagem to which the late coun¬ 
tess of Rosenberg had recourse in order 
to sever the link which so naturally 
bound the memory of her unhappy 
daughter to the image of John Znktiz ; 
and in after years, when circumstances 
established a sincere friendship between 
Hubert and the Baroness Ermenonda, 
the old man shrank from the task of re¬ 
vealing to the unfortunate lady the fact 
that she had a daughter whom she might 
never hope to see ! 

But at last the steward did make the 
revelation so long postponed ; and the 
result, as he had tremblingly foreseen, 
was to unsettle Ermenonda’s mind and 
inspire it with a restlessness that rapid¬ 
ly rose superior to the pre-existing 
equanimity of Christian resignation. 
In order to tranquillise her as much as 
possible, Hubei t was compelled to glean 
as many particulars ns he readily could 
concerning the forest-maiden; and be 
learnt, at various times and by different 
means, all that was to be ascertained 
concerning the object of his guarded 
and secret inquiries. Thus he discov¬ 
ered that when the Wildons had first 
taken charge of Ermenonda’s child in 
her infancy, they had bestowed upon 
her the name of Angela , in honor of 
the old father-coufessor who had been 
their friend since their own childhood, 
and whose name was Angelo. From 
this same worthy priest did Angela, as 
she grew up, receive all such instruc¬ 
tion as he was enabled to impart; and 
from his lips did she imbibe the preci¬ 
ous doctrines and wholesome lessons 
which gave such vital strength to her 
own virtuous principles and furnished 
her mind with the purest provender for 
the nutriment of her reflections. The 
venerable ecclesiastic died ; but the in¬ 
fluence of his example and the fruits of 
his teachings remained. 
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Welcome,—most welcome were all 
these details to the ears of the anxious 
mother. But soon afterwards Hubert 
learnt that Lord Rodolph had seen An¬ 
gela in the forest, that he had wander¬ 
ed for days and days together in the vi¬ 
cinage of the cottage in order to obtain 
an interview with her ; and that he had 
therefore doubtless conceived a passion 
for his own sister ! This intelligence 
the old steward felt himself bound to 
communicate to the baroness; and, 
after a long and painful consultation be¬ 
tween the sorrow-stricken lady and the 
faithful Hubert, it was agreed that a 
written warning should be thrown in 
Angela’s way. The baroness accord¬ 
ingly dictated and Hubert penned those 
lines which were traced upon the slip 
of parchment, contained in the tiny bag 
that the poor bereaved mother worked 
on purpose to become its receptacle. 

By a reference to the twenty-third 
chapter of our narrative, it will be found 
that the warning ran thus :— 

“July, 1434.—Angela, beware of 
Lord Rodolph! Brightly now shines 
thy star in the heaven, and sweetly 
smiles thy guardian angel: but if the 
soft language of Altendorfs heir be¬ 
come pleasant to thine ears, and if 
thine eyes give back loving glances to 
his own, then that star will set in blood 
and those smiles will turn into bitter an¬ 
guish. O maiden, put faith in the un¬ 
seen and unknown friend who thus 
proffers a salutary counsel and gives a 
timely warning: for better, better far 
were it that thou should’st perish even 
in thy sunny youthfulness than hearken 
to the love tales of Rodolph of Alten- 
dorf. The curse of God would be upon 
thee, Angela, wert thou to accompany 
him to the altar! 

“ Maiden ! to none must thou show 
this paper. Destroy it if thou wilt— 
but cherish its contents as thou would’st 
hold fast to thy eternal salvation. The 
murderer doomed to die would be an 
enviable being compared to thee, wert 
thou to neglect this solemn warning 
written by one who watches over thee 
in secret.” 

A year passed away from the date of 
this warning which was so mysterious 
to the forest-maiden : and behold, at 
the expiration of that time, Hubert one 
evening bore to the unfortunate baro¬ 
ness the afflicting tidings that Angela 
was a prisoner in the state chamber of 
the castle ! This intelligence caused as 


much perplexity ns anguish. What 
was to be done ? To allow the maiden 
to remain in Rodolph’s power—the sis¬ 
ter in the hands of the brother, and 
they unconscious of the lie of blood 
existing between them—was impossi¬ 
ble ! But to accomplish her escape 
from the castle without exciting suspi¬ 
cions that would probably lend Rodolph 
to examine the state chamber narrowly 
and thus discover the means of com¬ 
munication with those subterraneans of 
whose very existence he was ignorant, 
and of whose horrible mysteries he 
was equally unaware—to assist the flight 
of the maiden without putting the 
young noble upon this awful track, was 
scarcely possible! Three days elapsed 
in bewilderment and uncertainty on the 
part of Hubert and the baroness : but, 
thanks to the secret passages and ave¬ 
nues of communication with the state 
chamber, the baroness was enabled to 
remain nearly all that time in the close 
vicinage of her daughter. At length 
Lord Rodolph appeared in the presence 
of his prisoner—the brother pleading 
the cause of love with the sister ! The 
particulars of the interview need not 
be recapitulated: they were given in 
full detail in a previous chapter—and 
the reader will remember the young no¬ 
bleman called heaven to attest his unal¬ 
terable resolution to lend or drag the 
beauteous Angela to the altar ! 

This incident—so fraught with har¬ 
rowing anguish for the soul of the mo¬ 
ther who was compelled to remain an 
unseen and silent ear-witness of all that 
passed—at once determined herself and 
Hubert how to act. The escape of An¬ 
gela must be effected at any risk and at 
any peril; and this proceeding was ac¬ 
cordingly executed that very same night, 
and in the manner which we have de¬ 
tailed in an earlier stage of our narra¬ 
tive. 

But in thus delivering her daughter 
from a captivity menaced with such 
shocking results, it was natural that the 
baroness should seek to render circum¬ 
stances available to the idea of throw¬ 
ing the maiden upon the protection of 
the Count of Rosenberg, Ermenonda’s 
own brother. Scarcely, however, was 
this project agreed upon, when Hubert 
imparted the tidings that the count had 
been arrested by Zitzka, at Prague, to¬ 
gether with the Baron of Altendorf and 
another nobleman. Then came the 
thought of inspiring the maiden with 
the heroic purpose of delivering the 
State Prisoners from captivity—those 
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prisoners amongst whom wero the 
brother and husband of Ermenonda! 
For Hubert, heretofore so timid in all 
that concerned the possibility of endan¬ 
gering the secrets of the subterranean 
community, was now inspired by a pre¬ 
sentiment that Angela s mission would 
lead to the most important results— 
even to the destruction of the tribunal 
of the Bronze Statue itself! 

Little more connected with the sad 
existence of the Baroness Ermenonda 
remains for us to describe—unless it be 
in reference to the part which she 
played on the occasion of the intended 
marriage of Queen Elizabetha and lord 
Rodolph. The reader will remember 
that Hubert was concealed in the a- 
partment joiniug that of the Baron of 
Altendorf, when this nobleman and the 
Carthusian priest held a confidential 
discourse on divers topics and planned 
the above-mentioned alliance. On that 
occasion enough was said to convince 
Hubert that the unfortunate Queen 
Elizabetha had been despoiled ot her 
chastity , and he was not long in com¬ 
municating all he had heard to the Ba¬ 
roness. The lady was resolved to pre¬ 
vent her son from being sacrificed, 
through merely ambitious motives, to 
a woman who had lost a far fairer jewel 
than any of the galaxy of gems spark¬ 
ling in her royal crown ; and Hubert 
was prevailed upon to lend himself to 
her design. It was during the interval 
which then elapsed, that the Baroness 
observed to De Colmar’s two pages, 
when visiting the place of tombs, that 
fresh sorrows had fallen upon her head. 
But, alas ! little did she anticipate how 
fatal were to be the consequences ot 
the phantasmagorian scheme which, 
by Hubert’s connivance, was to be 
adopted in order to work upon the 
minds of the individuals chiefly con¬ 
cerned iu the projected marriage. I he 
existence of a secret communication be¬ 
hind the altar-piece with the subterra¬ 
neans, was made available for the appa¬ 
rition of the Baroness, clothed in her 
Carmelite dress ; and the ingenuity of 
a chemist, who was a me * nt > er of l “ e 
Brotherhood, had compounded the gun¬ 
powder and other combustible materials 
supplied him by Hubert for the pur¬ 
pose, in such a manner that the red- 
fire, now-a-days so commonly used foi 
scenic effect, was then introduced for 
the first time. The Brothers Schwartz, 
whose aid was put into requisition for 
the occasion, raised the terrible cry 

which burst so suddenly on every eai, 


and sounded like that of murder ming- 
‘ ‘ 1 )las A 1 


ling with the northern blast ! 

The plan succeeded but too well. 
For the unfortunate young Queen of 
Bohemia received her death-blow from 
the sudden frightand overwhelmed 
with despair at this deplorable catas¬ 
trophe, the Baroness Ermenonda re¬ 
turned to her gloomy subterranean 
home. From that instant the health 
and spirits of the unfortunate lady de¬ 
clined visibly. The shock which she 
had experienced the previous night, on 
beholding the terrible death of the Ba¬ 
roness Hamelen, struck the first blow 
at a constitution already undermined by 
suffering ; and the second horror, fol¬ 
lowing so closely upon the other, fell 
with a cruel violence upon her head and 
upon her heart. Then came the siege, 
exciting constant alarm lest some acci¬ 
dent should betray the existence of the 
Brotherhood and furnish an appalling 
banquet to the bloody maw of the Bronze 
Statue. The poignancy of these ter¬ 
rors was soon enhanced by the presence 
of famine, and thus did days and weeks 
pass, maintaining a constant state of fe¬ 
verish excitement and nervous appre¬ 
hension in the bosom of that subterra¬ 
nean community. At length the Ba¬ 
roness Ermenonda’s spirit fled for ever, 
and the members, male and female, of 
the association all felt as if. the very 
countenance of Providence itself had 
been suddenly withdrawn in wrath, 
leaving them plunged in the blackest 
abyss of despair—till the visit of the 
Captain-General and Angela to their se-. 
pulchral home suddenly became the 
harbinger of deliverance from their cap¬ 
tivity. . . 

All the mysteries attendant upon the 
subterraneans of Altendorf Castle and 
the White Lady, are now made known 
to the reader. 


CHAPTER C. 

zitzka’s generosity and justice. 

We said that day was beginning to 
dawn upon the gray towers of Alten 
dorf wheu John Zitzka, old Hubert, 
and the Count of Rosenberg sate down 
together to recall their reminiscences 
concerning the past, and interchange 
those explanations which they were 
individually and respectively enabled to 
give Thus the three, by each one de¬ 
tailing all he knew of by-gone events, 
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furnished the fragmentary components 
of the long history that in its integral 
continuity occupied the two preceding 
chapters. 

But ere we resume the main thread 
of our narrative, we must clear up one 
or two points which still remain shroud¬ 
ed in obscurity, and the elucidation of 
which may properly be undertaken at 
the present stage of our drama. 

First and foremost, then, we should 
observe that throughout the brilliant^ ca¬ 
reer of John Zitzka, the Count of Ro¬ 
senberg and the Baron of Altendorf 
never once dreamt lor a single instant 
that he was the same individual whom 
they had known long years previously 
as the humble page beloved by Erme- 
nonda. Nor when they beheld the ter¬ 
rible Taborite chieftain enter the coun¬ 
cil chamber of the Castle of Prague, 
did they once recognise the once hand¬ 
some Zaktiz in the one-eyed and griin- 
looking Zitzka. 

Secondly, when the Captain General 
resolved upon holding three nobles in 
captivity as hostages for the fulfilment 
of the conditions which he imposed 
upon the Bohemian Aristocracy relative 
to the Princess Elizabetha and her 
treasures, and when he menaced these 
hostages with death as the penalty for 
the non-fulfilment of his terms, it was 
natural enough that the wrongs of Er- 
menonda should exercise some influence 
over his mind and rule him in the se¬ 
lection of the Count of Rosenberg and 
the Baron of Altendorf as two of the 
three Bohemian peers whom he then 
ordered into captivity and whom ho 
might eventually have to send to the 
scaffold. For although Zitzka was of 
too honorable a nature to travel out of 
the direct road in order to wreak a per¬ 
sonal revenge against any one, or to 
make use of his dictatorial power as a 
means of persecution for private mo¬ 
tives, yet when there was a legitimate 
opportunity of inflicting punishment 
upon the brother and the husband of 
the unfortunate Ermenonda, that bro¬ 
ther who had so pusillanimously allow¬ 
ed his sister to be separated from her 
lover and sacrificed not only to a mo¬ 
ther’s heartless ambition, but also to a 
titled suitor’s cupidity and lust, when a 
fair opportunity presented itself for 
chastising such men, we say, the dic¬ 
tates of human nature asserted their 
influence with success in the bosom of 
John Zitzka. 

There is one more point on which it 
may perhaps be necessary to make a 


passing reflection; and this relates to 
the absence of any suspicion on the 
part of the Count of Rosenberg that 
his sister had experienced foul play 
when, twenty years previous to the date 
which our narrative has reached, she 
was reported to have died suddenly. 
But the fact was that the count placed 
implicit belielf in the representations 
made to him by his brother-in-law,— 
namely, that Ermenonda had been 
seized with a virulent malady which 
resembled the plague and which had 
carried her off in a few hours. And 
when it is remembered that the Baron 
of Altendorf had lent such material 
aid towards the concealment of the 
consequences of Ermenonda’s amour 
with Zaktiz,—that he had subsequently 
made her his wife, though well ac¬ 
quainted not only with her love for ano¬ 
ther, but likewise of her weakness in 
favor of that youthful rival,—and that 
his conduct towards her had been 
kind, if not positively affectionate, 
from the very day of their union 
until that when the unhappy lady was 
alleged to have perished by a virulent 
disease,—when all these circumstances 
are taken into consideration, it must ap¬ 
pear perfectly natural that the Count de 
Rosenberg received without suspicion 
the fabricated tale which the Baron of 
Altendorf had prepared for his ear. 

And now we will resume the thread 
of our narrative. 

Upwards of an hour and a half had 
elapsed since the morning first peeped 
forth from the eastern horizon; and 
now that such full and complete expla¬ 
nations had been interchanged, the Cap 
tain General of the Taborites prepared 
to turn his attention to other matters. 
Summoning a page he inquired whether 
his commands touching the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue and the ghastly machinery were ful¬ 
filled, and the response was that the en¬ 
gineers of the army had already achiev¬ 
ed the destruction of the appalling in¬ 
struments of death. Indeed, it appear¬ 
ed that the Taborites entered upon that 
work with a fury which indicated the 
immensity of their hatred and the depth 
of their abhorrence with regard to the 
accursed tribunal, whose power was at 
last uprooted, and whose diabolical en¬ 
gine of punishment was now devoted to 
annihilation. For the statue—the splen¬ 
did statue—was assailed with massive 
sledge-hammers and soon beaten into 
utter shapelessness; the machinery 
the hideous machinery—was pulled to 
pieces; and the whole contrivance of a 
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diabolical ingenuity was flung into a fur¬ 
nace heated for its reception. Then 
the broken beams and riven cylinders of 
the mechanism burnt with the fury of 
added fuel; and the long pointed flames 
soon lapped the bronzed metal itself in¬ 
to their devouring vortex. 

At Hubert’s suggestion, the registers 
and other archives of the defunct tribu¬ 
nal were taken from the iron-bound 
closet where the baron was wont to keep 
them ; and those memorials of accursed 
vongeance were also consigned to the 
flames. 

Thus ended the diabolical sway of the 
Tribunal of the Bronze Statue : thus 
perished the records of those who had 
met the awful doom of the Virgin’s 
Kiss ! 

Scarcely were the tidings commum 
cated to Zitzka, the Count of Rosen 
berg, and Hubert, that every vestige of 
the diabolical institution had been extir¬ 
pated, when Angela made her appear¬ 
ance in the apartment where they were 
assembled. Her father and uncle re¬ 
ceived her with warm affection, the old 
steward with cordiality and respect, 
She was pale, very pale ; and there was 
the tremulousness of deep pathos in her 
fluid voice as she acknowledged and re¬ 
turned the greetings that welcomed her. 
For her heart was moved by many and 
varied feelings : the loss of a mother af¬ 
flicted her on the one hand, the dis¬ 
covery of a father rejoiced her on the 
other: the untimely and lamentable 
death of Lord Rodolph, whom she had 
hoped to embrace as a brother, was a 
second source of grief, while her recog¬ 
nition as the niece of a nobleman whose 
character she had always admired, was 
another anodyne ; then she was glad 
dened by the intelligence that the fatal 
statue with its adjunctive machinery 
had ceased to exist, and amidst her sa¬ 
tisfaction on this account stole the re¬ 
membrance that she loved the Austrian 
Knight, but was loved not in return. 

A scene of bustle and interest now 
occurred to direct the forest maiden’s 
thoughts for the time into another chan¬ 
nel. For as soon as the morning rrieal 
had been hastily disposed of, the Cap¬ 
tain General of the Taborites summoned 
all the members, male and female, of 
the brotherhood into his presence.— 
Then, in a brief but feeling manner, he 
Informed them that they were free, 
that they might resume their lost iden¬ 
tity, and go forth into the great world 
again to seek those relatives and fi lends 
who might still be living, or weep over 
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the tombs of those who were no more. 
And as many amongst them would 
doubtless find that their former posses¬ 
sions were swept away, dissipated by 
others, or in the hands of men who 
doubtless had fairly purchased them 
from heirs believing that they had a 
right to sell—taking all these circum¬ 
stances into consideration, and looking 
at all these contingencies, the Captain- 
General of the Taborites commanded 
that the immense treasures found in 
the vaults, and which had belonged to 
the late Elizabetha of Bohemia, should 
be equitably distributed amongst the 
members of the brotherhood. 

Nothing could exceed the gratitude 
which this decision excited on the part 
of those individuals towards John Zitz¬ 
ka ; and the partition of the treasure 
forthwith took place under the super¬ 
intendence of Hubert. Then the va¬ 
rious names of the recipients trans¬ 
pired ; and some of the proudest as 
well as some of the humblest were 
thus proclaimed. The two pages of 
Sir Ernest de Colmar were specially 
noticed by John Zitzka; and, drawing 
them aside, he informed them that 
their master was then lying on a sick 
bed in the ruined Castle of Ildegardo. 
They rejoiced to learn that he was so 
near—but on the other hand they were 
profoundly afflicted at the tidings of his 
indisposition ; and lastly, impatient 
though they were to hasten and rejoin 
him, they could not help making a bash¬ 
ful inquiry concerning the Lady Sata- 
nais and her two attendants, Linda and 
Beatrice. 

Then a cloud suddenly appeared upon 
Zitzka’s brow ; and he was on the point 
of returning some answer that should 
check farther interrogatory on that sub¬ 
ject, when the door of the apnrtment 
was opened abruptly, and a laborite 
soldier rushed in, exclaiming, 4 The La¬ 
dy Gloria has escaped !’ 

And such was indeed the case: for, 
on inspecting the chamber to which 
she had been consigned, it was disco¬ 
vered that by means of the bed cloth¬ 
ing she had lowered herself from the 
window on to the narrow ledge formed 
by the top of a buttress five-and-twenty 
feet beneath; that from the giddy point 
thus gained, the intrepid lady must Jiave 
leapt across a chasm four feet in width, 
on to the projecting cornice of a con¬ 
fronting battlement; and that thence 
she must have descended the face of 
the wall itself by means of the fissures, 
holes, and irregularities caused by the 
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cannon-balls and other missiles during 
the late siege. In fine, it became evi¬ 
dent beyond nil possibility of a doubt 
that the Lady Gloria had achieved one 
of the most perilous tasks ever under¬ 
taken by mortal being, and that in ef¬ 
fecting her escape she had faced dan¬ 
gers whence even the boldest hunter of 
the Alps would have shrunk appalled. 

Zitzka was painfully vexed at this 
occurrence; and he instantaneously 
despatched emissaries in all directions 
to search for the fugitive. But he gave 
the instructions for this purpose with 
as much privacy ns could be observed 
in such a matter; and he likewise con¬ 
cealed his annoyance ns well ns he was 
able: for there were many circum¬ 
stances which rendered it prudent to 
enshroud all that regarded the roman¬ 
tic Gloria Ildegardo in as much secrecy 
as possible. 

Meantime the treasure had been dis¬ 
tributed ; and the Captain-General now 
generously furnished all the members 
of the brotherhood with means of con¬ 
veyance to the various destinations 
whither their hopes, their fears, their 
interests,or other circumstances, prompt 
ed them to hasten. Horses for the 
men and for the younger portion of the 
females, and litters for the few ladies 
who were more advanced in years or 
were suffering from ill health, were 
thus put into requisition ; and by mid 
day the members of the brotherhood 
had all gone forth from the interior of 
that castle where their lives had been 
so humanely rescued from an awful 
doom in the first instance, where they 
had then endured so sad but so neces¬ 
sary a captivity, and whence they thus 
experienced so happy a deliverance at 
last. 

We need scarcely observe that of all 
the rejoicing and grateful individuals 
thus liberated, none urged their good 
steeds to a quicker pace than Lionel 
and Konrad as they sped along the road 
which they had been directed to pur¬ 
sue, and which wound through the fo¬ 
rests and the fields towards the ruins 
of Jldegardo Castle. 

Having treated the brotherhood in 
the generous manner thus described, 
John Zitzka turned his attention to the 
disposal of the nobles, the ladies, and 
the garrison whom he retained prison¬ 
ers. Selecting from the whole those 
men who were pointed out to him by 
Hubert as the sworn servitors of the 
Bronze Statue, Zitzka commanded 
them to be marched off at once to the 


frontier and banished into the Austrian 
territory, with the sternly enunciated 
threat that if any of them were ever 
again found and recognised within the 
Bohemian Republic, death would as¬ 
suredly be the contingent penalty. 
Those nobles and ladies whom Zitzka 
likewise discovered to have been mem¬ 
bers of the hideous tribunal, he ordered 
into an immediate exile, accompanying 
the sentence with the same menace as 
in the former case; but he at once 
granted a free pardon to those persons 
—whether peers, ladies, officers, or 
common soldiers—whose only offence 
was their complicity in the late insur¬ 
rection. 

In the meantime the Wildons, to 
whom a messenger was despatched dur¬ 
ing the past night of the memorable 
incidents, had arrived at Altendorf 
Castle, where they were received with 
open arms by the lovely maiden who 
had so many strange and exciting reve¬ 
lations to pour into their ears. 

But scarcely had Zitzka completed 
all the arrangements above detailed,— 
and scarcely had Angela time to pre¬ 
sent her adopted parents to the natural 
one whom she had so recently discov¬ 
ered, when a courier arrived at the 
castle with the startling intelligence 
that the German Hospitallers of Po¬ 
land had entered Bohemia in immense 
force and were marching with all pos¬ 
sible rapidity upon Prague in order to 
put down the Republic and hand the 
country over to the charge of a Papal 
Legate who accompanied them. 

Not an instant was to be lost; nor 
was John Zitzka the man to hesitate 
for a moment. Straining his newly- 
found daughter in a warm, affectionate, 
but hasty embrace, he consigned her to 
the care of the Wildons; then, gather¬ 
ing together his glorious army, he put 
himself at its head, ordered the banner 
of Mount Tabor to be unfurled, and 
commenced his march that very day 
against the German Hospitallers. 

But a sufficient garrison was left be¬ 
hind for the protection of Altendorf 
Castle in case of need ; and the Lady 
Angela Zitzka, as she was now called, 
was recognised as the mistress of the 
vast stronghold. 

The Count of Rosenberg, whom so 
many circumstances had tended to in¬ 
spire with a fervid admiration of the 
1 character of Zitzka, gave in his adhe- 
j sion to the Republican Government of 
I the Taborites and accompanied the 
I Captain General against the invaders. 
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But the Bnron of Altendorf remain¬ 
ed a captive in that castle which for 
centuries had belonged to the family 
whose name he bore, and on which his 
crimes had brought such indelible dis¬ 
grace. 


CHAPTER Cl. 

OUR HERO AT ILDEGARDO CASTLE. 


Heavily and wearily passed the 
hours with Sir Ernest de Colmar after 
Angela had bade him farewell. Through¬ 
out the remainder of the day did.he lie 
pondering upon the excellent disposi¬ 
tion, the heroic character, and the vir¬ 
tuous qualities of the forest maiden ; 
and as he began to feel more and more 
the gloomy monotony of that chamber 
in which his invalid condition retained 
him captive, a sentiment of sadness 
stole upon him. The absence ot her 
whose voice would have sounded so 
cheerfully to his ear, and whose hea¬ 
venly looks would have gladdened his 
own, was now felt with even a poignant 
keenness; and although the venerable 
Bernard came to bear the warrior com¬ 
pany for a few hours, yet the conversa¬ 
tion of the well-meaning old man failed 
to produce any enlivening influence. 

The sun went down, night drew her 
curtain of deepest blue over the heavens, 
then the silver moon arose in its chill 
purity, and De Colmar was at length 
enabled to close his eyes in slumber. 
But throughout the many hours that he 
slept, the image of Angela was appa¬ 
rent in every dream that visited him. 
At one time he fancied that his guar¬ 
dian angel was standing by the humble 
pallet whereon he lay; and under this 
heavenly figuration he recognised the 
countenance of the forest maiden. At 
another time it was a glorious form, ra¬ 
diant in beauty, floating through the air 
high over head ; and, his powers ot vi¬ 
sion penetrating through the roof, he 
could behold the celestial shape clad in 
streaming robes ot azure and of white, 
and with a crown of beamy lustre shed¬ 
ding its glory upon her flowing hair. 
Still in the countenance, which expres¬ 
sed more than mortal loveliness and be¬ 
nignity, did he trace the lineaments ot 
Angela; and as he ventured to smile up 
at her, lie thought that she gave him 
her sweetest smile in return. lhus 
did her image fill his visions and play 
the part of heroine in every one ot the 


dreams that his imagination conjured 
up; and the effect, so far from being 
feverishly harassing, was soothing to his 
soul and cheering to his spirit. 

The sun was shining into the turret- 
chamber when De Colmar awoke in the 
morning ; and he felt stronger, happier, 
and more tranquil in his mind than on 
the preceding day. In a few minutes 
old Bernard entered the room, and plac¬ 
ing a letter in the knight’s hand, he 
said, * The bearer of this missive arriv¬ 
ed soon after daybreak, but I would not 
disturb your excellency, as you were 
sleeping soundly. He has brought with 
him a large pannier containing all kinds 
of provisions, delicate luxuries, and 
soothing beverages, well fitted for an in¬ 
valid ; and he waits to know whether 
there be any answer for him to take 
back to those who sent him.* 

De Colmar tore open the letter, which 
was fastened with red silk and sealed 
with wax ; and the contents were found 
to run as follow : 


i* I, the undersigned, Captain Gene¬ 
ral of the Taborites, send greeting to 
one whom I will not name for the sake 
of prudence, lest by any accident this 
letter should fall into other hands than 
those for which it is intended. There¬ 
fore shall I address thee in plainest 
terms. 

41 Momentous incidents have occur- 
red, strange discoveries have taken 
place, and wondrous revealings have 
been made. The aristocratic army is 
annihilated : Altendorf is in my hands ; 
and awful secrets connected with the 
subterraneans of the castle have been 
brought to light. But all these facts 
are less interesting and less marvellous 
than a particular circumstance which 
Providence has made known to me: 
namely, iliat Angela is my own daugh¬ 
ter ^ . 

u From the hasty explanations which 
I have as yet had leisure to receive from 
her lips, I glean that thou art at present 
lying ill at ease and an invalid in the 
ruins of Udegardo Castle. It being ap¬ 
parent that Angela knows not the great 
secret connected with thee, I have not 
betrayed it even to her; nor shall L 
mention it to a living soul until such 
time as thou shalt be beyond the fron¬ 
tiers of Bohemia. Therefore may’st 
thou without apprehension of annoyance 
from any quarter, suffer thyselt to be 
removed from thy present uncomfor¬ 
table lodging unto these halls of Alten- 
dorf, whence this letter is despatched, 
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and where all possible hospitality and 
comfort shall await thee. But if, on 
the other hand, thou art anxious to re¬ 
turn into thine own country without 
delay, a suitable conveyance shall be 
forthwith provided. 

44 In the meantime I have taken leave 
to send thee a basket with such trifling 
things as my encampment affords at the 
instunt; and my beloved Angela desires 
me to express her most respectful 
greetings. 

44 Thine in friendship and good-will, 

44 John Zitzka.” 

The contents of this letter were well 
calculated to fill the soul of Sir Ernest 
de Colmar with amazement. Angela 
Wildon, the forest maiden, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Captain General of the Tabo- 
rites! It was scarcely credible; and 
yet there was the statement in Zitzka’s 
own hand writing—there was the avow¬ 
al with Zitzka’s own signature ! 

And Altendorf had fallen—it was in 
the hands of the Taborites, and its mys¬ 
teries were disclosed! Sir Ernest de 
Colmar thought of the Bronze Statue 
and the hideous machinery—the circu¬ 
lar chamber with the stone hassock, and 
all the gloomy passages and sepulchral 
corridors of the subterraneans ; but he 
little dreamt what other secrets had 
been brought to light, or how the Ba¬ 
roness Ermenonda had lived until with¬ 
in the last few days, and was indeed the 
mother of Angela. 

The knight did not show the letter to 
Bernard, because it contained the allu¬ 
sions to a certain secret connected with 
himself; but he made the old man ac¬ 
quainted with all the other portion of 
its contents. 

4 And Angela is the daughter of John 
Zitzka!’cried Bernard, so soon as he 
could recover from the speechless 
amazement into which the intellig¬ 
ence threw him. 4 Oh ! I ain glad of 
it, I am glad of it!’ he exclaimed at the 
expiration of a few moments, and now 
speuking in the thrilling enthusiasm of 
his honest joy. 4 For she is a great 
lady now, and she deserves to be one ! 
Yes, she is almost a princess, for surely 
her father is ns great as a king; and 
caps shall be doffed and heads shall bend 
in the presence of her who but yester¬ 
day was a humble peasant-maiden! 
Sir Knight,’ added Bernard, fixing his 
eyes steadfastly upon the invalid war¬ 
rior’s countenance, * that sweet creature 
who for some weeks performed the me¬ 
nial but voluntary offices of a nurse to 


thee, may yet wed one of the proudest 
princes in Europe, for what sovereign 
will not be glad to contract an alliance 
with the daughter of the mighty Zitz¬ 
ka ?’ 

4 Even had she remained the un¬ 
known, obscure, and humble forest- 
maiden,’ observed De Colmar, 4 she 
would have been a gem well worthy to 
place in the most brilliant diadem of 
Europe.’ 

These words were uttered in a tone 
expressive of profound feeling ; and the 
sentiment which they embodied ap¬ 
peared to occupy the warrior’s thoughts 
for upwards of a minute. Indeed, it 
seemed as if the idea had sunk deeply 
into his own soul, and that it was no 
passing compliment which he paid to 
the absent Angela, but a sincere convic¬ 
tion which he felt. 

4 And now, your excellency, what re¬ 
sponse have you for the messenger to 
take back ?* inquired Bernard, thus 
breaking in upon our hero’s reverie. 

4 The answer must be a verbal one,’ 
said De Colmar; 4 seeing that I am at 
present too weak to steady my hand to 
write. Send word, then, good Ber¬ 
nard, that I acknowledge with all gra¬ 
titude the courteous attentions shown 
and the kindly considerate offers made 
to me : but that I am fearful of endan¬ 
gering my present hopeful state of 
health and of retarding my progress 
towards complete convalescence by a 
premature removal hence. Much, 
therefore, as it would gratify me to 
partake of the hospitality of the Cap¬ 
tain-General and his excellent daughter 
at Altendorf Castle, I must e’en make 
up my mind to remain here for a few 
days. Moreover, the groom that I des¬ 
patched the night before last to Vienna, 
has gone for the special purpose of an¬ 
nouncing my speedy return thither and 
of sending me the suitable means of 
conveyance after my protracted indis¬ 
position. All these particulars will you 
send in reply, good Bernard, to the let¬ 
ter of the Captain-General.’ 

The worthy old man accordingly 
quitted the turret-chamber to execute 
the commission entrusted to him ; and 
for several hours did Sir Ernest de Col¬ 
mar remain pondering upon tho startl¬ 
ing announcements, meagre in detail 
though they were, contained in Zitzka’s 
communication. 

But the afternoon was destined to 
bring another thrilling surprise min¬ 
gled with an enthusiastic joy ; for, af¬ 
ter a visit on the part of old Bernard to 
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prepare the Austrian knight for the in¬ 
cident which was about to take place, 
Lionel and Konrad rushed into the tur¬ 
ret-chamber and threw themselves up¬ 
on their knees by the side of their mas¬ 
ter’s couch. 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * 

Six days afterwards, a litter, hand¬ 
somely fitted up and drawn by four 
horses, arrived from Vienna; and Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, who was now alto¬ 
gether convalescent, took his departure 
from the ruins of Ildegardo Castle. 

The venerable Bernard yielded to the 
warmest hearted proposals made by the 
knight to assure him a comfortable re¬ 
sidence and happy independence for 
the remainder of his days; and the old 
man accordingly followed amongst the 
small but courtly retinue of dependants 
who had come from Vienna to escort 
their master home. 


CHAPTER CII. 

another step towards the con¬ 
clusion. 

Several months passed away ; the 
Winter came stripping the forest of its 
leaves, putting a spell upon the stream¬ 
let that babbled heretofore, and cover¬ 
ing the gray old towers of Altendorf 
with snow; and then the genial breath 
and the smiling face of Spring return¬ 
ed once more. Again did the forest 
put forth its verdure, again did the 
streamlet ripple musically in its pebbly 
bed, and again did the battlements of 
Altendorf look gray in their venerable 
antiquity. 

Yes, it was now the month of April, 
and the zephyr was wafting the song of 
the bird upon its wing; and Angela re¬ 
membered-—but, oh ! had she ever for¬ 
gotten ?—the promise which the Aus¬ 
trian knight had made to her when she 
bade uim farewell in the turret-cham¬ 
ber of Ildegardo Castle. For this was 
the month in which she was to expect 
a visit from one who had implored her 
to regard him as a friend and a brother! 

But where is Angela living now ?— 
and where is her father, the Captain- 
General of the Taborites ? 

The indomitable hero had marched 
against the Hospitallers—had annihila¬ 
ted their army, and had taken their ge¬ 
neral, their principal officers, and the 
Cardinal-Legate, prisoners. But a se¬ 


cond force of the same warlike sect 
made an irruption from Poland ; and 
in a second great battle did Zitzka 
scatter the invaders like chaff upon 
a whirlwind. Still was there a con¬ 
siderable reserve of Hospitallers en¬ 
camped within the Polish frontier,— 
and the Captain General formed the 
heroic determination of breaking them 
up altogether. Fresh levies were need¬ 
ed for this purpose ; and the interval 
occasioned by the gathering of recruits, 
was pussed by Zitzka in visiting all the 
northern provinces of the Republic. 
He likewise received emissaries from 
the Pope relative to the ransom of the 
Cardinal-Legate : but the Cuptain-Ge- 
neral refused to listen to any proposals 
of a pecuniary nature and insisted that 
the Pope should abandon all claim ta 
any spiritual allegiance on the part of 
the Bohemians. This condition was 
ultimately assented to, and the Cardi¬ 
nal-Legate was set at liberty. Zitzka 
then marched against the reserve of 
German Hospitallers, whom he utterly 
annihilated after a sanguinary struggle 
which lasted for several weeks. Peace 
was thus established in Bohemia, and 
John Zitzka returned to Prague cover¬ 
ed with glory and welcomed by the ac¬ 
claims of enthusiastic multitudes. 

We must here observe that the Baron* 
of Altendorf had been removed to the 
fortalice at Prague soon after the occur¬ 
rence of those incidents which placed 
him in the power of the Captain-Gene¬ 
ral. But although Altendorf Castle had 
been assigned to Angela as a residence 
during the campaigns which her father 
was compelled to make against the 
Hospitallers—and although she might 
have fixed her abode, hud she preferred 
it, at the neighboring stronghold of her 
uncle the Count of Rosenberg, wlia 
was serving as Zitzka’s lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral in the warfare—yet she felt a 
longing, at the expiration of a few 
weeks, to return to that forest-horn^ 
where she had passed so many, many 
many happy days of her life. Thither 
she accordingly repaired, accompanied 
by the Wildons and old Hubert; and 
there did she determine to fix her abode 
until the restoration of peace should 
enable her to join her father in Prague* 
in which city she supposed her future 
home was to be. 

Thus was it that when the Spring re¬ 
turned again, it found the beuuteous 
Angela once more a resident in that 
forest-cottage—she who had her choice 
of two stately castles ! But, ah ! was 
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there no sweet hope attached to this 
abiding in the humble dwelling? was 
there no soft and secret expectation of 
a surprise some day as she sate at that 
cottage door? Yes—assuredly these 
thoughts had their influence upon the 
pure, chaste, and candid mind of the 
charming Angela; for she could not 
possibly allow herself to imagine that 
the Austrian knight had so thoroughly 
forgotten her us not to send so much as 
a written word assuring her of his 
friendship, even if he were unable to 
pay her the promised visit in person. 

The first week of the month of April 
had drawn to a close, when a courier 
arrived at the cottage from Prague. 
He was the bearer of a long and affec¬ 
tionate letter from the Captain General 
to his daughter,—a letter full of the 
most tender expressions and fervid as¬ 
surances, and in which Zitzka begged 
Angela to lose no time in repairing to 
the metropolis, as peace was establish¬ 
ed and every arrangement made to give 
her a welcome reception. 

With a tear in her eye and a subdued 
sob agitating her bosom, tho maiden was 
compelled te give the necessary orders 
-for departure in obedience to her sire’s 
request; and it was settled that the 
journey should commence on the ensu¬ 
ing morning. The Wildons and old 
Hubert were to accompany the Lady 
Angela; and an escort of twelve Tabo- 
rites, chosen frotn the garrison of Al- 
tendorf, was ordered to be in readiness 
to attend upon the travellers, 

It was about five o’clook in the after¬ 
noon when these arrangements were 
perfected ; and Angela went slowly and 
mournfully forth to the threshold of tho 
cottage to gaze for nearly the last time 
upon that surrounding forest which she 
knew so well. Into every avenue and 
every depth which her vision could 
command, as she seated herself upon 
the little bench in front of the dwelling, 
-did she plunge her looks; and profound 
eighs escaped her breast as every spot 
and every point conjured up its own 
particular associations to her memory. 

Here she had been wont to sit beneath 
tho verdant shade, and listen to the sub¬ 
lime though simple teachings of Father 
Angelo; there was she accustomed to 
feed her pet-lamb and decorate its neck 
with flowers. Along this path had she 
usually galloped upon the steed which 
she herself had more than half trained, 
until De Colmar presented her with tho 
noble animal which had since supersed¬ 
ed the shaggy forest pony : in that ave¬ 


nue was she wont to wander when on 
foot, because the earliest and most 
charming violets grew there ! In fine, 
every feature of the circumjacent sce¬ 
nery of verdure had touching memo¬ 
ries for her; and although she was about 
to quit the woodland spot, in order to 
rejoin a beloved and loving father in a 
great metropolis, yet was the sentiment 
of sadness deepening in her soul, until 
it was almost verging upon a profound 
affliction. 

For, oh ! the month of April had ar¬ 
rived and was passing—the sunny 
smiles of Spring were wooing the groves 
to put forth their verdure, and at this 
moment was the soft breath of the ze¬ 
phyr wafting the song of the bird to 
Angela’s ear ; and yet tho promise was 
not kept—De Colmar came not, and she 
was to depart on the morrow ! 

Such were the reflections which the 
maiden was dwelling upon in her deep¬ 
ening sadness, when — hark ! what 
sounds are those which suddenly reach 
her ears and deaden the singing of the 
birds and the whispering of the breeze? 
She starts to her feet and listens—yes, 
listens with hulf-averted head, like the 
timid doer which is startled at the 
fountain by the sudden but far-off bay¬ 
ing of the hound ! 

And, oh ! ’tis the trampling of many 
horses and the ringing sound of their 
caparisons which Angela hears; and 
hope suddenly thrills through every 
vein as if it were a fresh infusion of 
life’s tide, glowing and warm. 

But ah! those sounds suddenly cease, 
as if it were a delusion that vanishes— 
or as if a party of horsemen, whoever 
they might be, had made a sudden 
halt. Alas ! the blood was already re¬ 
turning cold to Angela’s heart, and the 
thought that her ardent fancy had de¬ 
ceived her was just striking like an ice- 
chill to her very soul, when there was a 
rustling amongst the adjacent trees, and 
a single horseman, splendidly apparel¬ 
led, rode forth from the forest. 

The look which Angela threw upon 
him—that first, rapid, and almost wild 
look, was instantaneously followed by an 
ejaculation of joy which thrilled from 
her lips,—and then a sudden faintness 
came over her, as if she had just expe¬ 
rienced a sonsation of happiness which 
was either too great to support, or in 
the reality of which she dared not be¬ 
lieve. 

But the next moment the cavalier, 
springing from his steed, rushed for¬ 
ward to sustain the tottering maiden,— 
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and Angela was locked in the fervid 
embrace of that handsome Austrian 
knight whom she loved so well. 

Oh ! then the promise was fulfilled— 
and the day had at length come when 
Angela beheld him emerging from the 
depths of the forest—finding her at her 
■cottage door — and proving to her by his 
presence that he was no ingrate towards 
one whose memory he had every cause to 
cherish ! 

* Say, didst thou expect mo, dearest 
one?’ inquired Sir Ernest de Colmar, as 
he gently led the maiden to the bench 
and seated himself by her side. 

‘ I thought—that is, I hoped—I be¬ 
lieved you would not forget me, Sir 
Knight,* murmured Angela, whose 
heart was almost too full to allow her 
tongue to give utterance to anything,— 
for the tenderness of that phrase where¬ 
by he had addressed her,—the words, 

4 dearest one,’ seemed as if they had 
been sent forth as an avowal! 

4 Oh! did you ever for an instant 
deem it possible that I could forget you, 
Angela?* exclaimed De Colmar, his 
handsome countenance becoming still 
more animated with manly beauty as it 
roflected the supreme joy which filled 
his soul. 4 No, never, never even fora 
moment have I ceased to think of you; 
and now I am come, not merely to re¬ 
new the pledge of friendship which I 
before gave thee, not only for the pur¬ 
pose of reiterating all the gratitude 
which I experience towards her who 
saved my life so often ! No, it is not 
for such purposes as these that I have 
sought thee, sweet maiden, in thy fo¬ 
rest home. But it is,* continued'De 
Colmar, the animation of his counten¬ 
ance now becoming radiant as if with 
a glory,— 4 it is to tell thee that I can¬ 
not live without thy companionship,— 
that the mad passion with which ano¬ 
ther had for a season inspired me by the 
power of dazzling the imagination and 
bewildering the mind, has yielded to 
the holier, chaster, and more durable 
affection which thy noble disposition and 
excellent qualities are so well calculat¬ 
ed to inspire,—and that if thou canst 
love me in return, Angela, I offer thee 
my hand as I solemnly swear that thou < 
already possessest my heart!’ i 

The maiden could not reply in words; < 
but the look which she cast upon the i 
warrior, as she raised her blushing i 
countenance for a moment, and then 
concealed it upon his shoulder, as he f 
caught her to his breast,—that look I 
spoke far more eloquently than volumes e 


1 could have done, of a happiness trans- 
i cending all previous experience of hu¬ 
man bliss, and of a joy so ineffably ecs- 
- tatic that it almost seemed to be a feel- 
l ing which could only exist in a dream. 

! ‘ Then, thou art mine,—thou art 

* mine !* exclaimed Sir Ernest de Col- 
j mar, in a tone full of exultation. 

? At the same instant the Wildons 
> came forth from the cottage, and they 
immediately recognised the warrior who 
t had rescued Angela from the power of 
} Lord Rodolph one evening in the mid- 
l die of the preceding year ; and Hubert, 
who followed close behind the worthy 
couple*, as readily called to recollection 

• the handsome countenance of the Aus- 
i trian knight whom the late Lord Ro- 
■ dolph had consigned, on a certain occa¬ 
sion, to the State Chamber of Altendorf 
Castle. 

And at the same moment that the 
Wildons and old Hubert issued from 
the cottage and became lost in amaze¬ 
ment to behold Angela clinging in ten¬ 
der confidence and loving reliance to 
the arm of that cavalier whose air was 
so noble, whose apparel was so rich, 
and whose mien was so god-like,—at 
the same moment, we say, did a party 
of gorgeously clad nobles and elegantly 
attired ladies emerge from the forest 
and advance towards the humble dwell¬ 
ing. 

Then, as these mighty Austrian peers 
and those high-born ladies drew near to 
the spot where De Colmar, having 
risen from the bench, was now sup¬ 
porting Angela on his arm, every plum¬ 
ed hat was doffed and every knee was 
bent, as the brilliant retinue formed a 
semicircle in front of the cottage por- 
tifco. 

4 My lords and ladies,* exclaimed De 
Colmar, drawing himself up to the full 
of his commanding height, and with a 
deepening flush and a glowing anima¬ 
tion of mingled triumph and joy, and 
noble pride upon his feutures— 4 my 
lords and ladies, behold tho great Zitz- 
ka’s daughter, whom I have claimed as 
my bride i And, oh !* he continued, in 
a tone swelling with the loftiest and 
most oxalting feelings, 4 if ever I had 
cause to rejoice in my imperial rank, it 
is now that I offer to shure tho most 
elevated of earthly thrones with the 
most amiable, heroic, and virtuous of 
women !* 

In wild amazement and even in pain¬ 
ful bewilderment did Angela raise her 
blushing face and cast ber swimming 
eyes around her. On one side she be. 
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held the splendid retinue of lords and 
ladies, the former all with cap in hand 
and the latter evincing in their graceful 
attitudes the most profound respect: 
on the other side she saw the Wildons 
and Hubert sinking upon their knees, 
ns the truth relative to De Colmar burst 
upon their comprehension. Then, al¬ 
most in wild affright, did Angela lift 
her eyes suddenly towards the counte¬ 
nance of him who spoke of her ns his 
future bride and whose arm sustained 
her now so fondly. 

* Yes, dearest one,’ he said, 4 the sea¬ 
son of mystery nnd concealment *is past. 
Heaven has destined thy virtues to re¬ 
ceive the grandest recompense which 
this world can bestow; and the lofty 
position to which thou art soon to be 
elevated will open to thee wider nnd 
more numerous channels for the exer¬ 
cise of thy beneficence, thy sympathy, 
and thy goodness. Oh ! canst thou not 
understand me yet, denrest one?’ cried 
the hero, with a smile ; ‘or must I pro¬ 
claim to thee in ns many words, that he 
whom thou didst first know and love as 
De Colmar, is Albert Emperor of Ger¬ 
many V 

* Oh ! surely—surely all this must be 
a dream—a delicious dream, from which 
there will be a sad waking!’ murmured 
Angela, in a faint and stifling tone—and 
she would have sunk upon the ground 
had not the Emperor sustained her 
fondly in his nrms. 

‘No, it is not u vision—it is a scene 
full of joyous truthfulness for us all,’ 
he exclaimed, imprinting a kiss upon 
her polished brow. 

‘ Long live Angela, the future Em¬ 
press of Germany !’ was the thrilling 
cry that then rose from the peers and 
the ladies assembled around : and the 
forest-maiden could no longer doubt the 
extent of the happiness which was now 
her own. 


CHAPTER CIIT. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

A couple of months after the inci¬ 
dent just related, and when the sultry 
breath of June had succeeded the gen¬ 
tle zephyr of Spring, two grand cere¬ 
monies took place at Aix-la Chapelle, 
the capital of imperial Germany. One 
was the marriage of the Emperor Al¬ 
bert with the Lady Angela Zitzka, who 
thus became Empross of Germany; 
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and the other wns the coronation of the 
happy couple and their installation upon 
the throne of the Caesars. 

The nuptials were celebrated in that 
venerable cathedral which contained the 
tomb of its founder, the mighty Char¬ 
lemagne, aud where, in monuments of 
marble and of bronze, reposed the ashes 
of so many monarch^ and heroes whose 
nnmesare recorded in history. 

Grand, gorgeous and brilliant was the 
spectacle on the occasion when the fo¬ 
rest-maiden became the imperial A1 
belt’s bride. The ceremony was per¬ 
formed in the evening, and the interior 
of the vast minster was a blaze of light. 
From every massive pillar projected 
golden branches containing wax tapers: 
chandeliers were suspended by silken 
cords to the lofty roof; on the altars of 
all the chapels arid in the niches dedica¬ 
ted to the various saints, candles were 
burning. The marble pavement was 
spread with purple velvet; the wall» 
were hung with banners, rich drapery,, 
and long festoons of flowers. The at¬ 
mosphere of the season was tempered 
in its warmth by the chill of the huge 
fabric of stone and by the currents of 
air which swept from the vaulted clois¬ 
ters; and the perfume of flowers min¬ 
gled with the delicious odor of the 
frankincense. The brilliant light shed 
from the innumerable tapers, was re¬ 
flected in the diamonds that gleamed 
above the brow or shone upon the daz¬ 
zling neck of beauty ; the costly appa¬ 
rel of the spectators, the joyous flash¬ 
ings of fair women’s eyes, the decora¬ 
tions of the altar, and the pomp of the 
sacerdotal dignitaries—all combined to 
render the scene at once splendid, im¬ 
posing and overpowering. 

The great officers of the empire and 
several of the petty princes of Ger¬ 
many were present on this occasion. A 
long retinue of uobles, knights and 
pages, was in attendance upon the em¬ 
peror; and a train of high-born peer¬ 
esses and elegant damsels constituted 
the suite of the Lady Angela Zitzka. 
In the imperial retinue might be seen 
the young and handsome Couut Lionel 
Arlon, and the equally well-favored and 
youthful Baron Konrad de Pirtm : but 
a slight tinge of melancholy was visible 
upon their countenances—for they 
thought, the former of the charming 
Linda, and the latter of the beauteous 
Beatrice! 

In the front rank of a gallery of seats 
amphitheatrically arranged on the right 
hand of the altar, sate the worthy Wil- 
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don and his wife. The golden bugle 
which the kind-henrted man wore sus¬ 
pended to his embroidered belt, was the 
symbol ot the high office to which he 
had been promoted by the emperor; 
tor Wildon was now the Imperial Ran¬ 
ger of all the forests ot Germany. Both 
himself and his wife were apparelled 
in a manner becoming that olevated 
lank to which they had thus been raised, 
and to which they did honor by their 
probity, their goodness of disposition, 
and their many virtues; but the smiles 
of ineffable happiness which now played 
upon their countenances, owed not 
their source to any exclusive feeling of 
gratification at their own good fortune, 
but to that supreme delight and honest 
pride which they experienced at be¬ 
holding a ceremony of such transcend- 
ont grandeur and of which the heroine 
was she whom for so many years they 
had cherished as their own adopted 
daughter! 

And the venerable Bernard, too, was 
placed on the front seat of the amphi¬ 
theatre. By virtue of the office of 
Grand Seneschal, to which he had been 
appointed in the imperial household, he 
held tho rank of a peer, and was on the 
same footing with Wildon. Yes, and 
on the foremost bench there was ano¬ 
ther old friend whom the reader will 
not fail to recognise—the humane Hu-1 
bert, so many years the steward of Al- 
tendorf Castle, and now governor of the 
imperial palace at Aix-la-Chnpelle. 

Ah ! little thought the Wildous, even 
when in their most joyous moments 
they were wont to gaze in admiration 
upon Angela’s modest beauty, and by 
their looks express their honest pride at 
being allowed to love so charming u 
creature and knowing that they were 
loved by her in return,—little thought 
Hubert, even when, yielding to the in¬ 
fluence of a dream, he cherished tho 
presentiment that the forest maiden 
was born to fulfil great destinies,—and 
little, also, thought the worthy Bernard 
when, in the generous enthusiasm of 
his admiration for the beauteous Ange¬ 
la, he declared that any prince or poten¬ 
tate of Europe might be proud to claim 
her as a bride,—little did they all think 
that the most splendid diadem of Chris¬ 
tendom was one day to descend upon 
her brows, and that her feet were des¬ 
tined to ascend the steps of the loftiest 
throne in the universe. 

But where was John Zitzka, the fa¬ 
ther of tho blushing bride ? where was 
that mighty chieftain who loved his j 
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beauteous daughter so tenderly and so 
well ? He was not present upon this 
occasion—he was not even at Aix-la- 
ChapelJe, nor near that imperial city; 
but he was at Prague, the seat of his 
own republican government—the fair 
Bohemian capital. Was ho, then, 
averse to the brilliant alliance which 
his daughter was now forming? did he 
discountenance her union with the ob¬ 
ject of her love ? No, he rejoiced, un- 
feignedly rejoiced, in the bliss which 
thus crowned the maiden’s tenderest 
affections ; and, all republican though 
he were, he would have been something 
more than mortal had he not experienc¬ 
ed a sentiment of mingled pride, joy, 
and satisfaction at this elevation of the 
dead Ermenonda’s darling child to a po¬ 
sition so immeasurably above the reach 
of all adversity ! 

The great Zitzka, therefore, had un¬ 
hesitatingly consented to this brilliant 
alliance ; not only because it placed his 
daughter in a safe, sure, and prosperous 
position for the remainder of her life, 
but also because he would not for worlds 
have stamped her unhappiness by a de¬ 
spotic interference with the natural flow 
of her heart’s best and purest affections 
—and likewise because ho entertained 
the highest personal esteem and admi¬ 
ration for the chivalrous, frank, and 
enlightened character of the Emperor 
Albert. The Captain General had there¬ 
fore consented to this alliance, and con¬ 
sented with a joy which he did not for 
an instant endeavor to dissemble ; but 
he felt that it would be inconsistent for 
him to be present at either the marriage 
or the coronation, the former being cele¬ 
brated according to that Roman ritual 
against which the Taborites were so ut¬ 
terly opposed, and the latter constitut¬ 
ing an intrinsic element of that royal or 
imperial pageantry which was so abhor¬ 
rent to the true republican mind. Thus 
was it that Zitzka remained at Prague, 
but his blessing had been bestowod on 
Angela ere she quitted her native land 
to become the emperor’s bride. 

And now, behold! she stands at the 
altar in the venerable cathedral of Aix- 
la-Chnpelle ; and her uncle, the Count 
de Rosenberg, is there to bestow her 
upon the imperial claimant for her hand. 
Tho Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, 
supported by six other prelates and at¬ 
tended by a large body of inferior cler¬ 
gymen, officiates upon the occasion.— 
Never has the beautiful, blushing An¬ 
gela appeared more lovely than now, 
robed in virgin white, 
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her stainless neck and diamonds on her 
glossy chesnut hair ; never has the chi¬ 
valrous Albert shone to greater advan¬ 
tage as the personification of all that 
ideal perfection of countenance and 
mind, which Angela herself had con¬ 
ceived in the purity of her virginal 
thoughts ere she had even known him. 

Thus was it that he whom in the be¬ 
ginning she had loved as the humble Sir 
Ernest de Colmar, and whose handsome 
person and manly character had so ful¬ 
ly corresponded with all her precon¬ 
ceived notions of what a true hero 
ought to be,—thus was it, we say, that 
the object of her girlhood’s prescient 
dream, and of her woman’s devoted 
love, was now by her side at the altar of 
God, to exchange with her those fond 
and holy vows which were to unite 
them for evermore. And not as the 
humble knight was it that he claimed 
lier as a bride—not as the comparative¬ 
ly obscure Sir Ernest de Colmar was it 
that he now made her the partner of his 
fortunes. But it was as a Sovereign 
Prince—aye, and one who was placed 
tibove princes—it was as a potentate 
greater than a king,—it was as an Em¬ 
peror that he became her husband at 
that altar ; and she who knelt as Ange¬ 
la Zitzkato receive the nuptial benedic¬ 
tion, rose at the conclusion of the cere¬ 
mony to be saluted as the Empress of 
Germany! 

On tho following morning Aix-la- 
Chapelle was gay, and lively, and bus¬ 
tling once more; and from an early 
hour the crowds were flocking towards 
the old cathedral. The streets were 
Strown with flowers, rich drapery and 
banners hung from the windows, and 
numerous triumphal arches were erect¬ 
ed in the thoroughfares from the impe¬ 
rial palace to the gothic entrance of the 
minister. The casements and balco¬ 
nies were thronged with spectators 
anxious to behold tho expected proces¬ 
sion ; the streets were lined with guards 
■of honor; the bells of all the churches 
sent forth joyous peals, and the thrilling 
sounds of martial music mingled with 
those volleys of metallic notes that went 
vibrating in such quick successiou 
•through the air. 

And now, hark ! the roar of the can¬ 
non booms from tho rampart; ’tis the 
signal that the imperial cortege has left 
the palace ! Through tho main stroets 
does the procession come—a brilliant 
cavalcade of nobles and knights, titled 
dames and lovely damsels, pages and 
squires,—and in the midst the observed 


of all observers, the emperor and his 
blooming, blushing bride ! 

The cannon thunddrs its salute through 
tho town,—the bells ring,—the music 
plays, the crowds uplift their voices to 
tho skies, while onward to the venera¬ 
ble ecclesiastic pile they procession 
goes. Not again does the reader re¬ 
quire to be informed that Angela looked 
surpassingly beautiful or that the em¬ 
peror was god-like in his masculine 
comeliness, as they rode their superbly 
caparisoned stoeds through the crowded 
thoroughfares, and as they gracefully 
acknowledged the salutations of the ad¬ 
miring multitudes. 

And now, beneath the groined roof 
of that cathedral church over which 
seven centuries had passed, seated upon 
thrones covered with the imperial pur¬ 
ple,—and in the presence of the same 
dignitaries, princes, attendants, and 
friends who had thronged tho vast mi¬ 
nister on the preceding evening,—the 
emperor and empress were solemnly 
crowned by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna. 

Then, upon that day, the details of 
the coronation were duly entered in the 
Archives of Germany ; and the glowing 
account was recorded how the heads of 
the imperial votaries were anointed 
with oil blessed by the Pope—how the 
orbs and sceptres were placed in tlieir 
hands, and how the purple robes, lined 
with ermine, were thrown over their 
shoulders by the lords and ladies-in¬ 
waiting. And in that same huge regis¬ 
ter, the names and titles of tho imperial 
couple were thus specified by the Keep¬ 
er of the Archives :— 

‘ Albert Ernest Louis, Knight of 
Colmar , Baron of Hazburgh , Sovereign 
Duke of Austria , King of Hungary , 
j and Emperor of Germany . 

‘Angela \Vildon Zitzka, Lady of 
Colmar , Baroness of Hazburgh , Sover¬ 
eign Duchess of Austria , Queen of Hun¬ 
gary ’, and Empress of Germany .’ 

The ceremony of the coronation be¬ 
ing over, the emperor and empress 
! quitted the cathedral, attended by their 
| suite; the procession, being formed 
anew, returned to the imperial palace, 
amidst the din of roaring artillery, peal¬ 
ing bells, thrilling music, and applaud¬ 
ing multitudes; and the remainder of 
the day was spent in festivity and re¬ 
joicing at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

• A month passed away—thirty days 
! flitting like a dream, so complete was 
the happiness of tho emperor and his 
I charming empress; and at the expira- 
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tion of that period an incident occurred 
which led to the solution of many mat¬ 
ters that still were involved in the deep¬ 
est mystery. 

The imperial Albert and Angela were 
one evening walking together in the 
private gardens of the palace, inhaling 
the breeze that was fraught with the 
perfume of flowers, and enjoying the 
delight of free and unshackled discourse 
with each other, apart from the state, 
pomp and ceremony by which they 
wore so generally surrounded. They 
were conversing upon those past events 
of which they both had a knowledge 
and wherein they wore alike interested, 
when Count Lionel Arlou was observed 
advancing towards them from the pa¬ 
lace. 

His pace was light and rapid, and, as 
he drew near, it became evident that 
some happy occurrence had inspired 
his soul with the joy which was now so 
radiantly reflected in his countenance. 
Even his profound respect for the em¬ 
peror and empress could not induce 
him to moderate his speed nor control 
the expression of his features as he ac¬ 
costed the imperial couple; but both 
Albert and Angela were too well able 
to appreciate his fidelity and attachment 
towards them, as they were likewise 
too sensible, to be annoyed at the little 
breach of courtly etiquette of which he 
was guilty in thus breaking upon their 
privacy. 

‘ Something has happened to give 
you pleasure, my good Lionel,’ exclaim¬ 
ed the emperor, * and I rejoice unfeign- 
edly thereat. His lordship has sud¬ 
denly become an altered being,’ added 
the monarch, turning with a smile to¬ 
wards Angela; ‘for we have observed 
that both himself and Lord Konrad do 
Pirna have worn a cloud upon their 
countenances while all the other mem¬ 
bers of our court have shared in the 
general rejoicings.’ 

* Did not your majesty, once make 
mention in my hearing of certain fair 
damsels named Linda and Beatrice ?’ 
inquired Angela, with a smile of good 
humored archness. 

‘ To be sure !’ ejaculated the empe¬ 
ror. 1 Has your lordship received any 
tidings relative to those charming sis¬ 
ters V . . , 

* May it please your imperial majes¬ 
ties,’ replied the youthful noble, ‘the 
damsels of whom you have spoken are 
at this moment in the palace, and Kon¬ 
rad is now with them. Nor should I 
have been willing to quit their sweet 


company so soon, even for an instant— 
much less should I have dreamt of in¬ 
truding upon the privacy of your ma¬ 
jesties—had it not been ’ 

And Lord Lionel, becoming suddenly 
embarrassed by a reminiscence that 
flashed to his mind, he stopped short 
and glanced with furtivo uneasiness at 
the empress. 

* Ah ! I understand you !’ ejaculated 
the emperor, instantaneously struck by 
Lionel’s manner. ‘Those fair sisters 
have doubtless come to Aix-la-Chapelle 
for the purpose of communicating to 
me some message from a lady who, as 
the great Zitzka’s niece, bears the rela¬ 
tionship of cousin to her imperial ma¬ 
jesty;’ and as Albert thus spoke, ho 
looked towards the countenance of hi9 
bride, who leant upon his arm. 

* The sisters Linda and Beatrice are 
the bearers of no message to your ma¬ 
jesty,’said Count Lionel Arlon ; ‘but 
their mistress—the Lady Gloria ’ 

* If my cousin, the Lady Gloria, be n 
visitress at the palace, she must receive 
a worthy and suitable reception,’ hastily 
exclaimed the Empress Angela : then, 
in a hasty tone she whispered to her hus¬ 
band, ‘You know, dear Albert, that what¬ 
ever her faults—I dare not call them 
crimes—may have been, she was sub¬ 
jected to no common influences—was 
the prey of circumstances of no ordi¬ 
nary nature—and must not therefore be * 
judged by the usual standard.’ 

‘ You are an angel of goodness and 
mercy!’ said the emperor, speaking 
hurriedly aside to his beloved empress, 
but in a voice which, though low, was 
full of a gushing and fervid enthusiasm; 
then, turning again towards Count Lio¬ 
nel Arlon, he exclaimed, ‘ Let the Lady 
Gloria be conducted to one of her ma¬ 
jesty’s private apartments, atid we will 
be with her in a few minutes.’ 

The young nobleman bowed and re¬ 
tired ; and at the expiration of a short 
interval the emperor and empress re¬ 
paired, unattended and alone together, 
to the saloon in which Gloria Udegardo 
was anxiously awaiting their presence. 

She was attired in deep black; her 
cheeks were pale, almost to a total ab¬ 
sence of vital coloring; but the eyes 
had not lost their supernal lustre, nor 
the lips their scarlet brightness. No* 
nor had the silken luxuriance of her 
hair abated one tint of its refulgent 
glory. The sable velvet which robed 
her splendid form, and the black veil 
which flowed from a tiara of jet that 
crowned her head, sot forth the trana- 
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parent delicacy of her complexion to its 
utmost advantage. A deep shade of 
melancholy rested upon her counte¬ 
nance,—and when her lustrous eyes 
had flashed from beneath their dark 
fringes, ns she threw a quick and agi¬ 
tated glance upon the emperor and em¬ 
press us they entered the apartment, 
her features were for a single moment 
convulsed with a strong expression of 
anguish thrown up from the deepest 
confines of the soul. 

And for an instant also did a flight of 
wildering memories sweep across the 
brain of the emperor, and a flood of 
powerful emotions pour through his 
heart, as he found himself once more 
standing face to face with that wildly 
romantic and supernally beautiful crea¬ 
ture, who had loved him so enthusias¬ 
tically, and who, under the guise ot Sa- 
tanais, had held so dominant a sway 
over his affections in return. 

But not a feeling akin to any that was 
past—not an emotion more tender than 
that of pity—was now excited in the 
breast ef the emperor; nor did his 
charming empress experience the 
slightest sentiment of jealous annoy¬ 
ance at this meeting between her cousin 
and her husband. 

For she knew that, however strange¬ 
ly the imagination of her Albert might 
have been dszzled for a season by the 
guile, the witchery, and the artifice 
practised by Gloria for the purpose,— 
yet that when he had awoke from that 
delusive dream, he had found it was not 
a veritable love which he had felt, but 
an enchantment to which he had been 
subjected—not a true and sincere be¬ 
stowal of the heart, but a thraldom in 
which his imagination had been re¬ 
strained. And, in addition to all this, 
Angela knew that she —and she alone — 
poscessed the imperial Albert’s heart, 
and enjoyed his love; and she was, 
therefore, too confident in the strength 
of his attachment, too sure that Gloria 
was capable of inspiring no other feel¬ 
ing thuj that of commisseration,—and 
too full of an honest and justifiable trust 
in the influence of her own virtues, her 
own personal attractions, and her own 
devoted love, to be even able to descend 
for a single instant to the mean, petty, 
and unworthy sentiment of jealousy. 

Therefore was it with a most deli¬ 
cate appreciation of the transitory em¬ 
barrassment which naturally seized 
upon her husband, and with a view to 
rescue Gloria likewise with all possible 
.speed from any depth of emotion into 


, which a crowd of reminiscences might 
plunge her, that the empress accosted 
her with an admirable commingling of 
dignified grace, friendly feeling, and ge¬ 
nerous reassurance. 

* Dear cousin, thou art welcome 
here,’ said Angela, taking the hand of 
Gloria Ildegardo. ‘ If you have griefs 
to assuage, we will become your conso¬ 
lers ; if you have enemies to dread, wo 
will show ourselves your defenders,— 
and if you need the delicious solace of 
a home, you shall find it beneath our 
roof. In all this 1 do but speak my Al¬ 
bert’s own sentiments.’ 

‘Such is indeed the case, Angela,’ 
observed the emperor. * The past, 
Gloria, may be altogether forgotten— 
yes, forgotten in every respect,’ he ad¬ 
ded emphatically, ‘ and the future alone 
need occupy your thoughts.’ 

* Yes,—but that future may not be 
passed beneath your roof, nor in your 
society,’ said the Daughter of Glory, in 
that clear, rich, and harmonious voice 
which sounded like a golden bell, but 
which was now low, deep, and tremu¬ 
lous in its tone. ‘ And yet I thank you, 
Albert, thank you also, Angela, for the 
noble offer you have thus made, and the 
sympathy which your looks, your 
words, and your manner testify on my 
behalf. There was a time, Angela, 
when I hated you, when I could even 
have taken your life—aye, and the life 
also of that great man who is your fa¬ 
ther and my uncle ! But that time has 
gone by, and I love you well now . I do 
not envy you your high position,—I am 
not jealous of you on account of the im¬ 
perial throne on which you sit and the 
gemmed diadem which crowns your 
brows; but I envy you the love of him 
whose heart you possess, and who hath 
raised thee to this lofty eminence! 
May ye both be happy ; ’tis Gloria Il¬ 
degardo who now wishes you well, and 
bestows upon you her blessing !’ 

As she gave utterance to these con¬ 
cluding words of her speech, her voice 
grew more and more tremulous; and, 
turning her head aside the beauteous 
being dashed away the crystal drops 
from her lustrous eyes. 

The empress was likewise affected 
to tears; and we need hardly add that 
the generous soul of the imperial Al¬ 
bert was also moved. 

‘The visit which I am now paying 
you is transitory,’ resumed Gloria, after 
a short pause, during which she regain¬ 
ed more firmness than she had yet dis¬ 
played on this occasion,— 4 and I am 
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onxious to render it ns brief as it may 
be. . This sable garb which I wear is a 
penitential mourning assumed for the 
purpose of weaning my thoughts as 
much as possible from those wondiy 
hopes and aspirations which have been 
the causes of my misfortunes, and my 
crimes,’ she added, her voice suddenly 
sinking to a scarcely audible whisper. 
* I vowed to wear it for one year, and I 
shall keep the pledge. When I as¬ 
sume it in the morning, I think of all 
that has passed, and I am led to deplore 
many actions of my life ; when I lay it 
aside in the evening, 1 am reminded 
that there is a Being who has borne me 
harmless through many and signal dan¬ 
gers, and I pray to Him in thanksgiving 
-and in hope. Thus you perceive that I 
have grown more serious than I lately 
was ! And it has been this altered 
frame of mind which prompted me to 
visit Aix-la-Chapelle, for two special 
purposes. 

* Name them, fair cousin,’ said An¬ 
gela, perceiving that Gloria paused. 
4 Is there aught wherein we can serve 
thy views or forward thy wishes?’ 

‘Tell me, my kind friends,’ continu¬ 
ed the Daughter of Glory, * tell me 
whether you believe that Count Lionel 
Arlon and Baron Konrad de Pirna en¬ 
tertain a sincere and honorable affection 
for my charming and virtuous hand¬ 
maidens, Linda and Beatrice V 

* Truly and conscientiously can we 
answer you in the affirmative, Gloria,* 
said the emperor, ‘ and even if you be 
decided to leave us, I scarcely fancy 
that my two favorite followers will suf¬ 
fer your handmaidens to accompany 
you.’ 

‘Then do I cheerfully and willingly 
entrust the destinies of those two well- 
heloved and faithful girls to you, my 
sweet cousin,’ continued Gloria, taking 
the hand of the empress and clasping it 
with a kindly warmth. 4 One of the 
objects of my visit to Aix-la-Chapelle 
is thus fulfilled to my unfeigned satis¬ 
faction ; the other will bo accomplished 
by the simple fact of placing these 
manuscripts in your possession, Albert.’ 

And producing a roll of papers, the 
Daughter of Glory turned towards the 
emperor and placed them in his hand. 

‘ What documents are these, Gloria ?’ 
he inquired, though more than half sus¬ 
pecting what the reply would be—for 
the rapid glance which he threw over 
the superscription addressed to himself, 
showed him that the manuscripts were 



in a beautifully fluid feminine hand¬ 
writing. 

‘Those papers contain revelations 
and explanations which will clear up 
the many points in my history that yet 
remain involved in darkness and obscu¬ 
rity,’ responded Gloria. ‘They like- 
I wise bear allusion to circumstances '' 
which nearly regard yourself,’ she con¬ 
tinued, still addressing her words to the 
emperor; then, after a brief pause, she 
said, ‘ And now that I have accom¬ 
plished my double purpose in visiting 
your imperial capital—now that I have 
ensured the happiness of the two faith¬ 
ful girls who love me, and that I have 
placed in your hands a key to all past 
mysteries—1 must say farewell.’ 

She averted her head for a few mo¬ 
ments ; the sob that she endeavored to 
stifle in her bosom ere it mounted to 
her throat, was seen to convulse her 
superbly arching neck, and then she 
passed her fair white hand hurriedly 
across her eyes. 

‘Farewell, my cousin Angela—fare¬ 
well Albert of Germany!’ she mur¬ 
mured, taning the hands of the empe¬ 
ror and empress simultaneously in her 
own ; and pressing them fervidly and 
lingeringly, she at the same time bent 
upon the imperial couple a look full of 
a soft and mournful envy which could 
neither alarm nor offend. 

Then, suddenly dropping their hands, 
she hurried from the apartment. 

To the room where Linda and Bea¬ 
trice were conversing with Lionel Ar¬ 
lon and Konrad de Pirna, did the Daugh¬ 
ter of Glory hastily repair: and having 
informed the astonished maidens, in a 
few rapidly whispered but earnest 
words, that their future welfare would 
be the care of the empress, she bade 
them farewell. With difficulty was it, 
however, that she could disengage her- '< 
self from the arms of the weeping dam¬ 
sels, who clung to their beloved mis¬ 
tress imploring her to remain : but at 
length bursting away from their pas¬ 
sionate embraces, she threw her veil 
over her countenance, mounted the pal¬ 
frey which had borne her thither, and 
departed alone, unattended and in tears ! 

The sun was setting behind the wes¬ 
tern hills as the Daughter of Glory rode 
forth from the eastern gate of Aix-la- 
Uhapelle ; and when the drawbridge ot 
the moat was traversed, she reined in 
her steed for a moment and paused up¬ 
on an eminence to throw back one last 
lingering look upon the imperial city. 

High above the myriads of circumja- 
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cent buildings towered the palatial edi¬ 
fice which she had so recently quitted; 
and as the last beams of the setting sun 
brought forth its gilded pinnacles in 
bright relief, though she saw them 
somewhat dimly through the tears that 
filled her eyes, she exclaimed in the vi¬ 
brating harmony of her golden voice, 
* Farewell, thou proud palace whose 
roof now shelters the head of the only 
man I ever loved or ever shall love!’ 

Then, abruptly averting her head 
from the imperial city, as if no longer 
able to trust her own feelings in the 
contemplation of that spot which con¬ 
tained all she held dear in this life, 
Gloria Ildegardo urged forward the 
agile palfrey, and with tearful eyes pur¬ 
sued her solitary way. 

That evening, ere he retired to rest, 
the Emperor Albert went carefully 
through the documents which the beau¬ 
teous wanderer had placed in his hand ; 
and the startling revelations—the scarce¬ 
ly credible disclosures, and the won¬ 
drous mysteries which were now brought 
to light, added to his former gleanings 
in respect to Gloria, made up the com¬ 
plete and continuous thread of her ro¬ 
mantic history. 


CHAPTER CIV 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE PAST. 

The reader will be pleased to remem¬ 
ber that the Baroness Emilia Ildegardo 
died in a humble dwelling in the vici¬ 
nity of Prague, shortly after the dis¬ 
covery that John Zitzka was her own 
brother. She left to his care the only 
joy of her heart, the beautiful and well- 
beloved Gloria, then a child of little 
more than nine years old; and it will 
likewise be recollected that Zitzka pro¬ 
mised to fulfil the parental vow which 
even before her birth had dedicated his 
niece to the seclusion of a convent. In 
the meantime he placed her in a re 
spectable family with whom he was ac¬ 
quainted ; and as she still continued to 
bear the name of Marietta , there was 
little danger that the myrmidons of the 
Bronze Statue would discover that the 
daughter of Gloria was still alive and 
concealed under that appellation. 

When Gloria was sixteen, she was 
placed in a convent at a considerable 
distance from Prague. Indeed, it was 
in the immediate vicinage of that wood 
where the Taborites were encamped 


on the occasion when we first introduc¬ 
ed them to the reader’s notice. The 
abbess at that religious institution had 
been strongly recommended to Zitzka 
as a lady who would devote a maternal 
tenderness to his beloved niece ; and 
from this circumstance arose Gloria’* 
entrance into that particular convent.— 
Little indeed did her uncle dream that 
beneath an air of urbanity, meekness, 
and Christian love, the abbess nursed 
the most worldly ideas, and that she 
was a woman capable of any despotism, 
cruelty, or injustice, either to crush 
those whom she disliked, or to aid those 
with whom she was secretly leagued. 
In a word, she was one of the most en¬ 
thusiastic, zealous, and uncompromis¬ 
ing votaries of the tribunal of the Bronze 
Statue. 

The reader has already seen that Fa¬ 
ther Cyprian was a frequent visitor to 
that part of the country, and that he in¬ 
deed possessed a habitation in the south¬ 
ern province. He was therefore no un¬ 
frequent visitor to the convent; and on 
these occasions he was accustomed to 
perform the duties of father confessor, 
in order to glean from the nuns any cir¬ 
cumstances that might deserve the cog¬ 
nizance of the tribunal of which he was 
so influential a member. For it was a 
portion of the procedure of that tremen¬ 
dous organization to make one member 
play the part of spy upon another, so 
that a complete system of terrorism 
might overawe them all, and thus pre¬ 
vent the betrayal of the tribunal’s se¬ 
crets. Moreover, by occasionally con¬ 
fessing the nuns, Father Cyprian was 
enabled insidiously to prepare novices 
and new-comers for ultimate initiation 
into the mysteries of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue, and thereby recruit the ranks of its 
female votaries. 

Shortly after Gloria’s admission into 
the convent, Father Cyprian paid the 
establishment a visit; and he was in¬ 
stantaneously struck by the marvellous 
beauty of the young novice. His pas¬ 
sion was fired almost to madness, and 
he burned to possess her. By the aid 
of the confessional box he gradually eli¬ 
cited from her all her past history ; and 
while she, in the artlessness of her in¬ 
experience, believed that she was con¬ 
fiding her family’s misfortunes to a holy 
minister of the gospel, who would af¬ 
ford her the purest sympathy and the 
most sacred solace, she wus in reality 
revealing her ante-natal doom to a 
member of that very Bronze Statue 
which WB9 the object of her constant 
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terror. In a word, Father Cyprian 
thus discovered that her name was Glo¬ 
ria Ildegardo, and not Marietta; and 
likewise that she had been dedicated 
before she was born to the service of 
the tremendous tribunal whereof his 
friend and patron the Baron of Alten- 
dorf was the chief. 

But Father Cyprian did not commu¬ 
nicate this discovery to the baron, He 
knew that if he were to do so, his lord- 
ship would claim the right of disposing 
of Gloria in any manner which he might 
deem suitable to the furtherance of the 
secret and terrible interests of the tri¬ 
bunal. Perhaps the baron would have 
taken her from the convent and bestow¬ 
ed her in marriage upon some power¬ 
ful chieftain whose adhesion to the tri¬ 
bunal it was desirable to secure, and 
which aim was likely to be accomplish¬ 
ed through the fascinations of a charm¬ 
ing wife, already initiated in its appal¬ 
ling mysteries; or perhaps ho himself 
might become enamored of her, and 
make her his bride or his mistress ; or 
again, perhaps he might even choose to 
bestow her in marriage upon his own 
son, Lord Rodolph. All these conside¬ 
rations, therefore, prompted Father 
Cyprian to keep his own counsel rela¬ 
tive to the discovery he had made re¬ 
specting the identity of the novice Ma¬ 
rietta with the Lady Gloria Ildegardo. 

The wily priest soon fathomed all 
the depths of the young maiden’s mind ; 
for indeed she was then too artless and 
innocent to attempt any concealment or 
practise any hypocrisy. He saw that 
she possessed both natural and acquired 
morality, and that' her maiden pride 
would also protect her against the de¬ 
liberate arts of the seducer. He was 
however determined to possess her; 
and he was not long in forming the ne¬ 
cessary plans to achieve his detestable 
aim. Unfortunately he had ample 
means at his disposal for this purpose ; 
and he lost no time in putting them in¬ 
to execution. The abbess lent heiself 
to his designs ; and, as soon as she had 
been induced to take her vows formally 
as a nun, Gloria was removed from the 
convent to the White Mansion near 
Prague. This incident occurred when 
she^was within a few months of her 
seventeenth year; and her tranference 
from the religious establishment in the 
southern province to the splendid abode 
of the Baroness Hamelen near the capi¬ 
tal, was kept secret from her uncle. 
In fuct, it was represented to Zitzka, 
who at this period held the high ap¬ 


pointment of Lord Chamberlain to King 
Wenzel, that his niece had commenced 
her probationary year after taking the 
veil, and that she was therefore pre¬ 
cluded from receiving any visitors. 

On being first introduced to the White 
Mansion, Gloria was unfeignedly rejoic¬ 
ed at having exchanged the hateful mo¬ 
notony of a convent for the luxury of 
such a palatial residence, and the pleas¬ 
ing society of so agreeable a woman as 
the baroness. She was not immediate 
ly initiated into the secrets of the man¬ 
sion ; but the vile, profligate, and hypo¬ 
critical baroness began insidiously to 
pour the poison of demoralizing ideas 
and thoughts into the young maiden’s 
mind. 

This iniquitous proceeding was 
carried on with so much art, tact, and 
caution, thnt Gloria was lulled into the 
belief that she was receiving the most 
exemplary moral lessons, while in re¬ 
ality she was undergoing the process of 
a deep contamination. For while the 
baroness affected to be warning her 
against the errors and faults into which 
inexperienced maidens were apt to fall 
in their entry upon life, she drew the 
most voluptuous and exciting pictures 
of the very temptation which she affect¬ 
ed to hold up for avoidance. The warm 
and naturally ardent temperament of 
Gloria was inflamed; unknown feelings 
sprang up in her soul, new thoughts 
settled themselves in her mind, and her 
imagination was skilfully led on to 
heighten of its own accord the glowing 
colors wherein her vile preceptress, 
with devilish art, had depicted all kinds 
of sensuous enjoyments. At length the 
baroness fancied her to be ripe for ini¬ 
tiation into the mysteries and real cha¬ 
racter of her splendid dwelling; and 
accordingly, one night when the silver 
bell tinkled at the usual hour, she led 
her into the splendid room where all 
the company were assembled. 

Gloria was enchanted, and her satis¬ 
faction knew no limits when she found 
herself caressed by the charming ladies 
and courted by the handsome gallants 
constituting thnt society. But ere the 
veil was completely torn aside, and while 
she was yet dazzled with the gorgeous 
spectacle afforded by the saloon, and the 
treatment she received from its occu¬ 
pants, the baroness conducted her into 
a small chamber adjoining, and where a 
rude iron lamp was burning. Oh! 
what a glacial sensation of horror struck 
to the heart of the affrighted maiden, 
when she beheld the hideous features 
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of that room, which contrasted so ap¬ 
pallingly with the magnificent apartment 
and the brilliant company sne nad just 
left! The blood froze in her veins, 
and her golden hair felt as if it were 
bristling upon her head, while, recoil¬ 
ing in dread terror, she staggered against 
the wall of that accursed chamber.— 
And well might she be thus overwhelm¬ 
ed with so dire a consternation ; for be 
fore her stood two ghastly skeletons in 
coffins placed upright, und with then- 
long, thin, fleshless arms stretched out 
and their whitened fingers pointing to¬ 
wards her. 

Recovering somewhat from the aw¬ 
ful shock thus abruptly experienced, 
Gloria turned her shuddering looks upon 
the baroness ; but, with a countenance 
that had clothed itself in frowns, and 
with eyes that flashed forth lightnings, 
•so as to complete the horror of the scene, 
Lady Hamelen presented a dagger to 
the maiden’s bosom, and bade her re¬ 
peat the oath which she was about to 
dictate—or prepare to perish upon the 
spot, and become another skeleton to 
occupy another coffin in that dreadful 
place ! Wild with affright, Gloria sank 
upon her knees, and took the awful 
oath dictated by the fiendish woman.— 
We cannot sully our pages by recording 
the particulars of that tremendous oath; 
suffice it to say that it pledged her, in 
terms that invoked the testimony of all 
the powers of heaven and hell, to the 
profoundest secrecy with regard to those 
mysterious revels with which she was 
about to be initiated. But this oath was 
only made binding so long as the Baro¬ 
ness Hamelen remained in existence— 
a condition which showed how little the 
depraved woman recked for the infamy 
wherewith exposure would cover her 
name after her death. 

Having taken the oath, every word 
of which fell from her lips like a fresh 
crime striking, blow upon blow, on her 
inmost soul, the miserable maiden was 
compelled to kiss the dagger proffered to 
her for the purpose ; and the baroness 
then led her into a little ante-chamber 
where refreshments were spread upon 
the table. There the infamous woman 
filled a goblet with wine and proffered it 
to Gloria; and the maiden, sinking with 
the exhaustion consequent upon the 
overwhelming nature of the ordeal 
through which she had just passed, 
greedily swallowed the gold-colored fluid 
that bubbled on the brim of the cup.— 
Like nectar did it pour down her throat 
—and, the next moment, like lightning 


did it seem to circulate through her en¬ 
tire system. The vermil tinge, which 
terror had frightened away, returned to 
her damask cheeks; her lips, just be¬ 
fore so pale and quivering, resumed all 
their scarlet brightness and wreathing 
smiles ; her eyes—those glorious eyes 
—shone once again in all their supernal 
lustre; and her whole countenance be¬ 
came radiant with a joyous animation. 
The incidents of the skeleton-chamber 
and the fearful oath scarcely dwelt any 
longer in her memory, and then only 
with the impression which a horrible 
dream, and not a tremendous reality, 
was likely to have left; and it was there¬ 
fore with beaming features and agile 
step that the heavenly creature accom¬ 
panied the baroness back into the gor¬ 
geous sftloon. 

And now we will pause for a brief 
space to afford the reader a still more 
accurate idea than any he can have yet 
formed relative to the true character of 
the White Mansion. 

The Baroness Hamelen was, as we 
have already shown in the earlier chap¬ 
ters of our narrative, one of the most 
influential members and zealous sup¬ 
porters of the secret association of the 
Bronze Statue. It has also beeu stated 
that one leading principle in the plan of 
procedure adopted by that infamous so¬ 
ciety was to obtain the adhesion of pow’- 
erful nobles and wealthy land-owners 
by means of the insinuating witchery 
and guileful fascinations of those wo¬ 
men who, having been purposely thrown 
in their way to attract them, succeeded 
in winning their affections and becom¬ 
ing their wives. In order, therefore, 
that the tribunal might render its fe¬ 
male votaries as completely its slaves as 
possible, the hideous method of destroy¬ 
ing their virtue was adopted by the 
leaders of the secret society ; and when 
the pure springs of their morality were 
thoroughly infected—when all sense of 
real shame was destroyed in their breasts 
—and when a proficiency in the arts of 
deceit and hypocrisy was rendered a 
matter of necessity in order to conceal 
their own unchastity— then were they 
considered to be fitting agents to carry 
out the atrocious purposes of the Bronze 
Statue. 

To accomplish this wholesale work 
of demoralization in secrecy, security 
and safety, several establishments, os¬ 
tensibly philanthropic, were instituted 
in various districts of Bohemia; and 
the last as well as the most magnificent 
of these palatial pandemonia was that 
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over which the Baroness Hamelen pre¬ 
sided. On the death of her husbnnd 
did she commence the foundation of the 
establishment by building the White 
Mansion at a short distance from the 
castle which bore her name; and when 
the former edifice was completed and 
the necessary improvements were made 
in the latter, she dismissed all the work¬ 
men with the exception of the three 
brothers Schwartz. These men she 
secretly employed to extend a long sub¬ 
terranean passage which already exist¬ 
ed under Hamelen Castle, and carry it 
as far as the basis of the White Man¬ 
sion, with which a means of communi¬ 
cation was thus formed. But no sooner 
had the brothers Schwartz accomplished 
their task, when the baroness resolved 
that they should not go forth into the 
world again and have an opportunity of 
stating to their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances the nature of the work upon 
which they had been engaged. She 
accordingly handed them over to the 
tender mercies of the servitors of the 
Bronze Statue ; and, as the reader has 
already seen, they only escaped a hide¬ 
ous death by consenting to become the 
executioners of the diabolical tribunal. 
Yet at last, as if heaven’s own retribu¬ 
tive justice were to be carried out, the 
baroness was herself consigned by their 
hands to the fearful doom of the Vir¬ 
gin’s Kiss! 

No sooner were the arrangements 
duly made in the White Mansion and 
Hamelen Castle for the reception of a 
large number of guests, when, under 
the guise of the purest philanthropy, 
the widowed and orphaned of the fe¬ 
male sex were admitted into the former, 
and the friendless of the other sex were 
installed into the latter. Father Cy¬ 
prian became the president of the cas¬ 
tle, while the baroness was the leading 
star of the mansion. The work of con¬ 
tamination soon began : the subterra¬ 
nean passage afforded a constant means 
of communication between the two 
buildings ; and in a short space there 
was not a male occupant of the castle 
nor a female inmate of the Mansion 
who did not plunge with frenetic de¬ 
light into the vortex of dissipation, pro¬ 
fligacy and sensual enjoyment, which 
thus opened gradually at the feet of all 
who entered those palatial pandemonia! 

The silver bell sounded at midnight 
the signal for the commencement of the 
mingled revel and debauchery in the 
grand saloon. The Eleusynian Myste- 
ries—the ancient orgies of the priests 


in Herculaneum and Pompeii—the vo¬ 
luptuous pleasures pursued in the gar¬ 
dens of the Veiled Prophet of Khoras- 
san—none of all those detestable rites 
or profligate proceedings could equal 
the utter demoralization which reigned 
dominant in the gilded saloon of the 
White Mansion. There were all the 
ladies wont to assemble first; and thi¬ 
ther repaired, in procession through 
the subterranean passages, the male oc¬ 
cupants of Hamelen Castle. Then, 
when the company were excited by the 
sparkling wines imported from France 
and the Rhine—when soft and voluptu¬ 
ous music added its charm to the scone 
—and when a complete sense of secu¬ 
rity against all intrusion became an in¬ 
ducement to throw off all reserve and 
bid farewell to all modesty—then did 
the revel develop itself in its most li¬ 
centious phases. Bacchus and Venus 
were at once declared the deities of the 
scene : all delicacy was lost sight of— 
all shame was banished, and the orgie 
went into extremes which defy descrip¬ 
tion. Casting off their apparel save 
with respect to the lightest vesture, the 
votaries of thnt revel abandoned them¬ 
selves in their more than semi-nudity 
to the frenetic whirl of the dance; then 
some, with a classic taste worthy of a 
better exercise, represented the atti¬ 
tudes of the most famous statues of 
antiquity and the most celebrated dei¬ 
ties of the Olympian myth. In a word, 
licentiousness reigned with an unblush¬ 
ing audacity ; and the very extremes 
of demoralization appeared to borrow 
a charm and a refinement from the 
splendor of the saloon, the brilliancy of 
the lights, the warmth of the perfumed 
atmosphere, the exquisite nature of the 
refreshments, and the beauty of the 
women constituting the heroines of 
these unparalleled proceedings. 

And in order that the nightly revels 
should sustain ns keen an appetite for 
pleasure as it was possible thus to pro¬ 
voke on the part of the partakers there¬ 
in, a variety was sought for by means 
of introducing strangers from the great 
world without. Thus was it usual for 
such infamous agents as Dame Martha 
to be frequently on the watch in Prague, 
to insinuate herself into the notice of 
any handsome gallants whom sho might 
happen to meet, and thereby entice 
them to the While Mansion, as in the 
case of Lionel and Konrad. Then, hav¬ 
ing passed through the ordeal of thnt 
tremendous oath to which we have al¬ 
ready alluded, the strangers thus intro- 
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duced shared in all the voluptuous re¬ 
velry of the scene ; and the utmost pre¬ 
cautions were adopted to prevent them 
from discovering the whereabouts of 
that palace of pleasure. Should it sub¬ 
sequently happen that the Baroness Ha- 
melen was recognised, in Prague or 
elsewhere, by any individual who had 
been one of the select few thus stealth¬ 
ily introduced into the White Mansion, 
she would assume a look of the most 
perfect astonishment and with a haugh¬ 
ty coldness declare that the person must 
be mistaken, for that she had never seen 
him before. This conduct on her part 
was invariably crowned with success ; 
and the individual, overwhelmed with 
confusion at the error which he could 
not doubt having committed, was sure 
to apologise and pass on his way. 

It sometimes occurred that marriages 
resulted from the intimacy subsisting 
between the inmates of the White 
Mansion and those of Hamelen Castle; 
but these arose from the necessity of 
those cases in which the fallen females 
were likely to become mothers. Then 
hasty alliances were formed, handsome 
dowers were forthcoming from the trea¬ 
sury of the secret association,—and the 
couples thus 4 made honest,’ quitted 
their abodes in the Mansion and Castle 
and settled wherever they might prove 
most useful to the interests of the 
Bronze Statue. 

As a general rule the inmates of the 
two establishments were kept prisoners 
within the walls thereof unt il they were 
disposed of according to the will and 
pleasure of the authorities of the 
Bronze Statue. The women, when 
thoroughly saturated with the roseate 
floods of demoralizing pleasures, were 
sent forth into the world, to catch hus¬ 
bands umongst the aristqcracy, or else 
introduced into nunneries: and the men 
were placed as preceptors in families 
where it was deemed advisable to sow 
the seeds that might germinate into a 
harvest for the secret society to reap. 
The servants in both the establishments 
were likewise prisoners; and although 
they were well acquainted with the na¬ 
ture of the revels practised nightly in 
the samon of the Mansion, yet few of 
them were members of the Tribunal of 
the Bronze Statue. Thus was it that 
Ermach, the youthful page whom Glo¬ 
ria assassinated, was unable, when 
questioned by Sir Ernest de Colmar,— 
or rather the mighty Albert in the dis¬ 
guise ot a knight,—to give him any ex¬ 
planation relative to the manner in 


which Lionel and Konrad had disap¬ 
peared so mysteriously. For we must 
request the reader to understand that 
the personal dependants of Lady Ha¬ 
melen and the sworn servitors of the 
Bronze Statue, a number of whom 
dwelt in her castle, were perfectly dis¬ 
tinct the one party from the other. 

To resume the thread of our narra¬ 
tive, we must return to Gloria, whom 
we left just at the moment when the 
Baroness Hamelen conducted her back 
again into the gorgeous saloon. The 
revelry had not then reached the point 
calculated to open her eyes thoroughly 
to the true character of the establish¬ 
ment and its inmates ; but it had al¬ 
ready made a commencement sufficient 
to excite her surprise. In a few mo¬ 
ments Father Cypiian was by her side, 
—but no longer the Father Cyprian 
whom she had previously been accus¬ 
tomed to regard as a disinterested 
friend and a model of sanctity ! It was 
the same individual, certainly, and yet 
how altered, how different, how chang¬ 
ed ! The coarse ecclesiastical gown, 
the girdle of cordage, the rosary, the 
knotted scourge, the hard sandals—all 
these were laid aside ; and the priest 
appeared in the costume of an elegant 
gallant, with a slashed doublet, the fin¬ 
est linen, the lightest shoes, and a 
plumed cap. 

His fine form and handsome coun¬ 
tenance werd thus setoff to the utmost 
advantage ; and for a few minutes Glo¬ 
ria was as much rejoiced as astonished 
at the change which rendered him a 
far more agreeable-looking companion 
than when apparelled in his Carthusian 
vesture. 

Despite, however, of the exhilarat¬ 
ing quality of the drugged wine which 
the Baroness Hamelen had given her 
in the ante-chamber,—despite of all the 
influence which that bad woman’s co¬ 
vert licentiousness of discourse hud 
produced upon the maiden’s mind, 
she recoiled from the looks of burning 
desire which the priest fixed upon her, 
and she withdrew abruptly the hand 
which he endeavored to convey to his 
lips. She commanded the insolent 
priest to retire from her presence. It 
was then that Father Cyprian revealed 
to her the fact that she was an inmate 
of an establishment belonging to the 
Tribunal of the Bronze Statue; and no 
sooner did this tremendous announce¬ 
ment burst upon the ears of the un¬ 
happy Gloria, when she sank down 
senseless upon the floor of the saioon. 
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—ye8 t sank down suddenly and depriv¬ 
ed of consciousness, ns if beneath the 
weight of a death blow. Immediate 
advnntnge was taken of this swoon to 
administer an opiate which should re¬ 
tain the fated girl in that deep lethargy 
for several hours ; and when she awoke 
in the morning, she found herself in 


binding to violate, even under circum¬ 
stances so flagitious as those which we 
have been detailing; and she dared not 
say that the wrong had been inflicted 
at the convent where Zitzka had origi¬ 
nally placed her, because the first in¬ 
quiry which he migh£ institute would 
elicit the fact that she had been absent 
for some weeks from that neighbor- 


her own chamber, but with the Carthu ( 
sian by her side, and her ruin had been hood altogether. What course, then, 
accomplished ! was sho t0 ado P t • The schooling she 


accomplished 

But over this portion of our narrative 
we must pass as hurriedly as possible. 
Suffice it to say that Gloria was not a 
being to give way to the wildness of 
grief, when a sentiment of bitter ven¬ 
geance was to be cherished ; nor was 
she blind to the danger of becoming a 
victim to the Bronze Statue, instead of 
a mere votary, unless she veiled her 
maddened feelings beneath a dense hy¬ 
pocrisy. She, therefore, aftected . to 
abandon herself to that vortex of illicit 
pleasure into which she been plunged 
by her treacherous admirer; and the 
Carthusian whs soon lulled into the be¬ 
lief that his charming mistress was not 
only contented with her lot, but that 
she even entertained a passionate af¬ 
fection for himself. The result was 
that she gained a complete ascendancy 
over the ecclesiastic; and thus she 
found an opportunity of making her 
escape in the course of ft few weeks. 

To her uncle, John Zitzka did Gloria 
Ildegnrdo now hasten ; and throwing 
herself into his arms, she revealed 
enough to make him comprehend that 
her ruin had been effected by a treach¬ 
erous villain, whose diabolical natuie 
concealed itself beneath the garb of a 
priest. It were impossible to describe 
the mingled anguish and indignation 
which Zitzka experienced on receiving 
this avowal from the lips or his weep¬ 
ing niece. He swore to avenge her ; 
and then she recollected the appalling 
oath which she had taken at the White 
Mansion, and which she dared not vio¬ 
late. Nevertheless, Zitzka naturally 
pressed for the fullest explanations, so 
that he might ascertain whom he was 
to strike, and where the blow was to be 
struck, in order to avenge the colossal 
outrage offered to his niece. Gloria 
now repented of her precipitation in 
confiding her wrongs to her uncle, for 
she had therefore placed herself in a 
most perplexing dilemma. Sho dared 
not point to the White Mansion as the 
place whither she had been taken, and 
where her ruin had been consummated 
_because her oath was too dreadfully 


had received beneath the roof of the 
Baroness Hamelen had already ren¬ 
dered her no mean adept in the arts of 
duplicity: and she accordingly invented 
a tale which obtained full credence on 
the part of her uncle. She said that, 
goaded to desperation by the monotony 
of a conventual life, she had escaped 
from that sanctuary,—that while jour¬ 
neying to Prague she had encountered 
a priest, who, seeing that she was 
friendless, olfered her the sacred shield 
of his protection ; and that he had in- 
fumously abused the trust which she 
had so naturally, so readily, and so 
gratefully reposed in him. She like¬ 
wise informed her uncle that the vil¬ 
lainous ecclesiastic had previously insi¬ 
nuated himself into her confidence 
and had dexterously drawn from her 
all the details of her own and her pa¬ 
rents’ history ; and that, when he had 
thus gleaned the startling fact that the 
fugitive nun Marietta was identical with 
Gloria Ildegardo, he threw off the mask, 
proclaimed himself a votary of the 
Bronze Statue, and overwhelmed her 
with that consternation, which, by de¬ 
priving her of consciousness, left her an 
easy prey to his infamous designs. 

* Enough ! enough !’ exclaimed John 
Zitzka. ‘And now war to the priest¬ 
hood—war, war in favor of the people! 
But in the meantime, Gloria,’ he con¬ 
tinued, 4 it will be prudent for you to 
retire where I placed you at the period 
of your lamented mother’s death.— 
There you will find the same two 
charming girls with whom you formed 
so deep a friendship, and you will be 
happy in their society'. What! do 
your looks become gloomy, Gloria?’ 

4 No, dearest uncle,’ replied the 
weeping Gloria; 4 1 am not downcast 
upon that account, but I tremble to lose 
your protection. Oh! believe me, I 
am uovv as much in danger of being 
seized upon by the agents of the 
Church as by the servitors of the Bronze 
Stutue.’ 

4 Gloria,’ responded Zitzka, after a 
few minutes of profound thought, 4 re- 
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tire tliou from the world, nod await the 
issue of the struggle now nt hnnd.— 
Above all (hinge, keep thine own coun¬ 
sel, and put no more trust in priests 
and father-confessors. Let all the inci 
dents of the past be treasured up in 
thine own bosom, like sad and sacred 
relics, which it would be profane to dis¬ 
play to the view of even intimate friends. 
And now embrace me, Gloria, and away 
to rejoin Linda and Beatrice.* 

The niece took leave of her uncle ; 
and in a deep disguise she quitted 
Prague. That very same day the great 
reformer-hero raised the banner of 
Mount Tabor. 

Time passed on ; and in the seclusion 
to which Gloria retired, she learned 
from a wandering gipsy the properties 
of a particular berry which grows in the 
great Bohemian forests. A decoction of 
that vegetable production would iinpnrt 
a beautiful, clear, and transparent olive 
tint to the skin,and which the closest ob¬ 
server could not possibly discover to be 
an artificial i,ue. The ordinary process 
of ablution would cleanse the skin thus 
colored, but not impair the tint, much 
less wash it away altogether. Scalding 
tears might stream from the eyes adown 
the cheeks, and yet not the slightest ef¬ 
fect would they produce upon the co¬ 
loring, delicute though it were. Two 
fluids alone would remove its otherwise 
indelible stain : one was a strong de¬ 
coction of the root, of the shrub which 
bore the berry itself, and the other was 
the warm blood of either human being 
or dumb animal. Experiments proved 
the truth of the gipsy’s information; 
and Gloria at once adopted the discovery 
as the means of enjoying her liberty 
without fear of either the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue or the Church. But in order to 
render her disguise still more secure by 
auxiliary defences, she surrounded her¬ 
self with all the romantic mysticism 
which a strange garb and a wild name 
were calculated to conjure up ; and as 
the Daughter of Satan, believed to have 
sprung from a line of princes in the far- 
off orient, and with all the marvellous 
beauty of her person enhanced by an 
apparel charmingly picturesque, there 
whs little for her to apprehend on the 
purt of her enemies. 

In the meantime her uncle had made 
the Taborite banner an object of respect 
and exultation amongst the millions, 
and of dread to the aristocratic few.— 
Father Cyprian, by becoming tempo¬ 
rarily connected with a Carthusian mo¬ 
nastery at Prague, found means to gain 


access to King Wenzel, who left him 
guardian of his daughter Elizabetha and 
trustee of her immense treasures. The 
miscreant ecclesiastic, under pretence 
of placing the orphan princess in a se¬ 
cure asylum, conveyed her secretly to 
the White Mansion ; and there the same 
episode in which we have chronicled 
the ruin of Gloria, became likewise a 
chapter in the history of the injured and 
outraged Elizabetha of Bohemia. 

No wonder, then, that the villanous 
priest exercised over this unfortunate 
lady that influence which so much sur¬ 
prised Albert of Austria, when he visit¬ 
ed her under the guise of Sir Ernest de 
Colmar; no wonder that the slightest 
allusion to the silver bell which tinkled 
at midnight, should make her quiver 
with mingled horror, shame, and de¬ 
spair, as the damning words reminded 
her of her deep degradation ! 

But to return to Gloria. No sooner 
had she superseded the style and aspect 
of a Daughter of Glory by the name and 
appearance of a Daughter of Satan, than 
she hastened to join her uncle at his en¬ 
campment, which was then in the vici¬ 
nage of Prague. The relationship to 
the great Taborite chief was of course 
kept a profound secret; and the rumor 
which obtained circulation, to the effect 
that the beautiful stranger was a being 
surrounded by a romantic mysticism, 
and invested with even a magical influ¬ 
ence peculiarly her own, was well cal¬ 
culated to work upon the fervid imagi¬ 
nations of the religious reformers. Her 
presence was accepted as an omen of 
triumph; she obtained the love, respect 
and veneration of the Taborites. 

The reader will easily comprehend 
that in the times of which we are writ¬ 
ing the anathemas of the church exer¬ 
cised an amazing influence over the 
minds of. individuals, especially upon 
women. In the same manner all pled¬ 
ges made at the altar, whether vows of 
marriage or of celibacy, were likewise 
too awful to break without experienc¬ 
ing a deep compunction consequent on 
such violation. 

It was in this state of mind with re¬ 
gard to the past, and in her anxiety to 
obtain a complete spiritual emancipation 
for the future,—as well as for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying at least one source of 
peril, should her identity as Gloria, or 
rather Marietta the Nun, be discover¬ 
ed,—that she despatched Linda to the 
abbess of the convent to sound her as to 
the purchase of a release from those 
vows which had been violated. For it 
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never struck Gloria that the abbess was 
a party to thevillany of Father Cyprian 
in bearing her away to a den of infamy, 
much less did it occur to her that the 
abbess was a votary of the Bronze Sta¬ 
tue. She looked upon that lady-supe¬ 
rior as one of the Carthusian’s dupes; 
and under this impression did she send 
to open the above-mentioned negotiation 
with her. 

Linda experienced a most cordial re¬ 
ception at the hands of the abbess who 
cheerfully consented to the proposal of 
which the young maiden was the bearer. 
A sum of money was agreed upon as 
the oblatory ransom to be paid by Glo¬ 
ria ; and the abbess undertook to pro¬ 
cure a private Bull from the pope, au¬ 
thorising her to grant the required dis¬ 
pensation. Linda returned to her mis¬ 
tress with these tidings, and Zitzka was 
with some difficulty persuaded by his 
niece to permit the carrying out of a 
negotiation which had been entered 
upon unknown to him. But at last he 
consented, and the Taborite army ac¬ 
cordingly moved into the vicinage of the 
convent. Then, wiihout being allowed 
the slightest reason to suspect that Sa- 
tanais was in reality Marietta the Nun, 
the abbess was informed that Gloria was 
temporarily staying in the Taborite en¬ 
campment; and all the arrangements 
were made for the ceremony of dispen¬ 
sation, Linda being the negotiutrix be¬ 
tween the parties. The Captain Gene¬ 
ral bound himself by a solemn vow to 
guarantee the personal safety of the ab¬ 
bess and all those who might accompany 
her; and as the ceremony was to take 
place within the Taborite lines, the 
watchword was made known to the ab¬ 
bess for that special occasion, so that 
every person connected with her con¬ 
ventual establishment, or whose pre¬ 
sence she required at the church in the 
wood, might experience no difficulty in 
obtaining admission. We need hardly 
say that these arrangements were no 
sooner made, and the particular evening 
for the ceremony agreed upon, than full 
details were secretly forwarded by the 
abbess to Father Cyprian, who was at 
the time residing at his grotto in the 
southern district, consequently at no 
great distance from the Taborite en¬ 
campment. 


CHAPTER CV. 

CONCLUSION OF THE EXPLANATIONS 
OF THE PAST. 

It happened that on the evening fix¬ 
ed for the ceremony, Albert of Austria, 
who '.vas visiting Bohemia under the 
name of Sir Ernest de Colmar, stopped 
nt the Taborite station on his way to 
Prague. Zitzka, who had •fought in 
the Turkish wars, and who had seen 
the Austrian Sovereign more than once, 
instantaneously recognised him; but, 
affecting not to know him, he received 
him with the courtesy suitable to his 
alleged rank. At the same time Zitz¬ 
ka resolved in his own breast to turn 
the incognito visit of the ducal Albert 
to the ultimate advantage of the Tabo¬ 
rite interests ; and this design appeared 
to grow more feasible when he saw 
how profound was the impression 
which the marvellous beauty and the 
well-assumed mysticism of his niece— 
then styling herself Satanais—had im¬ 
mediately produced upon the Austrian. 
As for Gloria herself, she was so struck 
by the noble demeanor, handsome per¬ 
son, and engaging manners of the visi¬ 
tor, that even before they separated 
that evening she had conceived a violent 
passion for him : and as her wild nature 
was made up of ardor and impulse, she 
allowed her imagination and her feel¬ 
ings to pursue their thrilling and excit¬ 
ing career, unchecked by her will and 
unregulated by her reason. 

The hour for the ceremony of dis¬ 
pensation arrived ; and then ensued 
that scene in the church which must be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
The Austrian prince was led by circum¬ 
stances to become a witness of that pro¬ 
ceeding; and Father Cyprian, aided by 
his knowledge of the watchword, had 
passed the Taborite lines and penetrat¬ 
ed into the sacred edifice. His design 
was to carry off Gloria; and a« a mat¬ 
ter of course the abbess was his accom¬ 
plice in the plot. Fain would he have 
brought with him a dozen sworn servi¬ 
tors of the Tribunal of the Bronze Sta 
tue to bear away the mighty Zitzka 
also; but he knew that the circum¬ 
stance of too many individuals passing 
the sentinels at the outposts by means 
of the watchword, would excite suspi¬ 
cion and place himself and his accom¬ 
plices in jeopardy. His project was," 
therefore, confined to the abduction of 
Gloria; and it was pre-arranged that 
the two priests nt the altar should pre- 
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vent Zitzka from affording any succor 
to his niece. Accordingly, when the 
lights were suddenly extinguished, 
those two priests enacted the part of 
bravos and struck down the Captain- 
General, while Father Cyprian seized 
upon Gloria. But the Austrian hero 
was at hand to rescue her; and the re¬ 
mainder of the occurrences of that me¬ 
morable night are well known to our 
reader. Suffice it to observe, in addi¬ 
tion, that Father Cyprian fled from the 
scene of his defeat and disappointment 
and made the best of his way to Prague, 
—and Zitzka forbore from the adoption 
of any means to punish the treacherous 
abbess and her nuns, because he was un¬ 
willing to take the slightest step that 
stood a chance of giving publicity to 
aught respecting the past history of 
Gloria. The incident, however, served 
to convince his niece that she was 
wrong in the favorable estimate she had 
formed of the character of the abbess 
and her nuns ; and she now saw, while 
shuddering at the risk she had incurred, 
that those treacherous recluses were 
not the dupes, but the accomplices, of 
her Carthusian ravisher. 

Through motives of a generous 
friendship towards a brave, chivalrous, 
and enlightened prince, did Zitzka pre¬ 
sent the Austrian with the talismanic 
ring, which was known to every Tabo- 
rite, and which was a signet that all 
were bound to obey, no matter under 
what circumstances such obedience 
might be exacted or who might be the 
wearer of the jewel. It was, there¬ 
fore, to serve as a personal safe-guard, 
passport, and protection, that the Cap¬ 
tain General bestowed it upon the Aus¬ 
trian. 

Intoxicated with the enthusiasm of 
that passion, which she had conceived 
for the handsome traveller, the secret 
of whose rank she had of course learn¬ 
ed from her uncle, the heroine of this 
eventful history gave him a double ap¬ 
pointment at Prague. In the one in¬ 
stance, it was as Gloria that she was 
to meet him : in the other as Satanais. 
Her object was to ascertain under 
which character she could make the 
most profound and permanent impres¬ 
sion upon his heart; for, with a wo¬ 
man’s natural keenness, she had not 
failed to observe, that alike as the 
Daughter of Satan and the Daughter of 
Glory, her wondrous beauty had enlist¬ 
ed the tenderest interests of him whom 
she already loved madly and devotedly. 

And then began a system of duplicity 


and artfulness, mingled with demonstra¬ 
tions of the sincerest affection—guile 
and delusion mixed up with unfeigned 
passion—deception and trickery inter¬ 
twining with feelings of devotion the 
most real and the most profound. First 
it was as the Daughter of Glory that 
the romantic being met the Austrian 
prince on the southern rampart* of 
Prague ; and when she saw that he 
was so dazzled, bewildered, and over¬ 
whelmed by her transcendant loveli¬ 
ness as to leave no doubt in her mind 
that the conquest was achieved beyond 
all possibility of reaction on his part, she 
sped away precipitately, so that he 
might remain under the influence of 
those impressions wherewith her me- 
teor-like presence had inspired him. 

It was then that the one grand fail¬ 
ing in Zitzka’s character developed it¬ 
self more completely than it ever had 
done before. We allude to his readi¬ 
ness to descend to intrigue, tortuous 
plot, or petty chicanery, in order to ac¬ 
complish a great aim ; and it was from 
this weak point in his otherwise noble, 
lofty, and chivalrous nature, that a cu¬ 
rious scheme was initiated for render¬ 
ing Austria powerless in respect to 
Bohemia. The fact was that of all the 
surrounding countries, Austria was 
alone to be dreaded by the Taborites ; 
and an intervention on her part would 
have proved the most perilous blow that 
could be struck at the cause of the Re¬ 
publican Reformers. For though only 
a Duchy, Austria was great and power¬ 
ful, and Albert was one of the mightiest 
warriors of the age. It therefore be¬ 
came desirable to hold Austria at bay 
or muzzle her altogether, if possible ; 
nnd to this latter aim did Zitzka direct 
his attention. 

He might have taken Albert prisoner 
and kept him as a hostage for the main- 
tainance of a good understanding on 
the part of Austria; but, as the two 
countries were then at peace, such an 
outrage would have been a flagrant vio¬ 
lation of all the laws of justice, right, 
and hospitality. The Captain-General 
therefore resolved to make use of the 
influence which he perceived his niece 
had already acquired over Albert; 
while his affection for her naturally 
prompted the hope that she might be¬ 
come his bride. Gloria was a9 much 
surprised ns rejoiced when she found 
her uncle taking on interest in the pro¬ 
gress of her adventures with the prince, 
,.nd still more astonished aud delighted 
was she when Zitzka said to her— 4 1 
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have thought of a project which will 
place his Highness entirely within my 
power, and compel him to submit to 
any conditions that I may choose to im¬ 
pose either on your behalf, or on mine 
own ’ 

4 Explain yourself, dear uncle—ex¬ 
plain yourself!* cried Gloria ; 4 for I 
do not hesitate to avow that I love this 
handsome Austrian better than life!* 

4 Listen, niece—listen,* said Zitzka. 

4 On that evening when the Duko first 
appeared amongst us, at the encamp¬ 
ment in the wood afar olF, I failed not 
to notice that the romantic mystery of 
your language produced upon him an 
impression as deep as that made by the 
beauty of your person. Especially was 
he 9 truck by the wildly strange and sin¬ 
gularly startling appellation of Daugh¬ 
ter of Satan which you have assumed. 
It is, therefore, now for you to avail 
yourself of the superstitious hold which 
you have thus taken upon his mind, and 
you will experience but little difficulty 
in leading him into such a position 
whence he can only extricate himself 
•on our terms. 

4 1 comprehend you,’ said Gloria ; and 
after a short discussion the whole plan 
of action was arranged. 

That same evening the beauteous 
creature, under her assumed name of 
Satanais, repaired to the palace gardens 
in Prague ; and there, with an admir¬ 
ably artistic commingling of pnthos and 
terror, romance and mystery, real ten¬ 
derness and affected excitement, she so 
worked upon the mind of Albert that it 
became completely ductile, pliant, and 
plastic to model to her own purposes. 
The effect of the melodrama was height¬ 
ened and its success triumphantly crown¬ 
ed by the unseen aid afforded by Zitz¬ 
ka ; who, from his concealment amongst 
the shrubs, proclaimed that solemn 
warning which told t)ic Daughter of Sa¬ 
tan that her hour was near at hand ! 

The next act in the drama was the 
second meeting, about eight days later, 
between Albert of Austria and the self- 
styled Satanais, in the palace gardens. 
On that occasion she related the history 
which was so ingenious a paraphrase of 
the real narrative of the misfortunes of 
the house of Ildegardo ; and with so per¬ 
fect a veri-similitude of artless sincerity 
did she recite her well-studied tale, that 
the princely listener was utterly thrown 
•off his guard, and completely absorbed 
in the superstition, the enchantment, 
and the wilderment attendant on such a 
history, flowing from such si tongue ! 


For so exquisite wa3 the tact of the sy¬ 
ren, that she enthralled alike the mind 
and the sense ; she compelled her hear¬ 
er to identify himself with her imagi¬ 
nary interests; she gradually drew him 
more and more into the meshes of the 
web which she was so artfully weaving 
around him. Nothing was real save the 
look of love which she so often threw 
upon him ; nothing was genuine save 
the occasional interval of tenderness, 
when, carried away by the ardor of her 
passion, she would have yielded herself 
up to him, had ho been the man to take 
advantage of her, or had she not recov¬ 
ered sufficient presence of mind to tear 
herself away from his arms. 

While appearing as Satanais, she 
sought and demanded only his friend¬ 
ship ; it was as Gloria that she wished 
to win and secure his love. Buoying 
herself up with the hope of becoming 
his wife, she did not wish to be compel¬ 
led to remain with a dark-tinted com¬ 
plexion for the rest of her existence.— 
She preferred her natural beauty, with 
its golden hair and skin of milk and ro¬ 
ses, to those sable tresses and that olive 
tint, the falsity of which an accident 
might some day reveal. Therefore was 
she anxious to be beloved as Gloria, and 
not as Satanais. 

But in this ardent longing she was 
disappointed. It was as the Daughter 
ef Satan that she made the impression 
upon Albert’s mind, and not as the 
Daughter of Glory. As the Daughter 
of Satan she easily obtained from him a 
vow to become her champion in the 
mysterious duel which the wild inven¬ 
tions of her narrative had depicted as 
necessary ; and on the following day, in 
an interview with the syren ns the 
Daughter of Glory, he confessed to her 
that he loved Satanais! Vainly had 
Gloria brought the mysticism of romance 
to bear upon his mind once more; vain¬ 
ly had she poured into his ears all the 
deep pathos of her pretended dream in 
the convent—that dream of which he 
himself was the foreshadowed hero ! 
The influence which she had hoped 
thus to exercise, proved ineffectual and 
pointless ; and though she could not suc¬ 
ceed in being loved as Gloria, she never¬ 
theless had the consolation of being lov¬ 
ed as Satanais! 

Next came the episode of the mid¬ 
night bnttle upon the heath ; and we 
need hardly say that the sable warrior 
whom Albert encountered on the occa¬ 
sion, was none other than John Zitzka 
himself. 


n 
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The terms which he imposed were 
alike suitable to his own interests and 
to the views of his niece. The first 
condition enjoined a speed}' departure 
from Prague, and the fourth an absti¬ 
nence from all interference in Bohemi¬ 
an affairs for the period of one year. 
By these two clauses, the Captain-Gen 
ernl’s own purposes were fully gained : 
the prince would have to return to his 
own dominions, and leave him unmo¬ 
lested te consolidate the Taborite sys¬ 
tem in Bohemia. On the other hand, 
the second and third conditions, enjoin¬ 
ing Albert to see Satanais no more, and 
to escort Gloria to Vienna, were im¬ 
posed at the instigation of the syren 
herself. She still hoped that ho would 
learn to love her in her true personal 
character, ns well as in her assumed 
one ; and if not, it would then be easy 
to convert herself once more from 
the Child of Glory to the Child of 
Satan. 

Disguised—she hoped for the last 
time —as Satanais , she visited Albert 
in his chamber at the Golden Falcon. 
Her object was to ensure an interview 
with him for the last day, as Gloria. 
On the river’s bank they accordingly 
met; and this was the occasion when 
Gloria’s poinard drank Dame Martha’s 
heart blood. She saw, she knew, she 
felt that the untoward incident must 
have shocked his soul somewhat in re¬ 
spect to her; but ns he believed that 
she committed the deed in self-defence, 
she did not despair of still winning un¬ 
to herself ns the Daughter of Glory 
that love which she possessed ns the 
Daughter of Satan. Nor when, on 
meeting at the southern gate to com¬ 
mence their journey towards Vienna, 
she perceived that Albert was merely 
courteous and friendly, but very far 
from affectionate, not did she even then 
despair! 

The reader may easily comprehend 
her mingled horror and alarm when, as 
they passed by the White Mansion, she 
learnt from his own lips that he had 
been a visitor there ; but she was speed¬ 
ily reassured on perceiving that he en¬ 
tertained not the slightest suspicion that 
she herself was ever un inmate of that 
place. Scarcely, however, was she re¬ 
lieved from the source of apprehen¬ 
sion, when another presented itself to 
her view in the person of Ermach. 
This page,—a precocious youth whose 
naturally ardent temperament had been 
inflamed to a Vesuvian heat by a know- 
lodge of the proceedings in the grand 


saloon at the White Mansion, had cast 
the eyes of burning desire upon Gloria 
when she was a resident there.. 

Although he was at that period little 
more than fifteen years of age, yet had 
his passions expanded into a fervor 
which was consuming him ; and, throw¬ 
ing himself at Gloria’s feet, he implor¬ 
ed her to accept the tribute of his devo¬ 
tion. But she rejected his suit,—and 
soon afterwards she escaped from the 
mansion. The place then became dis¬ 
tasteful to Ermach ; and it soon grew 
loathsome to his feelings. He cherish¬ 
ed sentiments of mingled love and ven¬ 
geance with regard to Gloria; and h© 
longed to free himself from the thral¬ 
dom of a compulsory servitude in the 
Baroness Hamelen’s establishment. 

Two years elapsed without affording 
him this opportunity ; but at length the 
visit of Albert to the White Mansion 
became the means of his emancipation* 
And then he and Gloria met once more 
in the manner already related! 

But this meeting was followed by an 
awful tragedy. The infatuated Gloria 
Ildegardo, though far from being natur¬ 
ally depraved, was nevertheless pre¬ 
pared to perpetrate any crime in order 
to remove an impediment to the con¬ 
summation of her dearest, brighest r 
fondest hopes. Her love for the Aus¬ 
trian prince was a delirium, a madness,, 
—it would have converted her into a 
fiend as easily as it was capable of sub¬ 
duing her into the gentleness of a lamb' 
Ermach threatened her with exposure, 
—ahd she murdered him! But, oh.! 
what pen can describe her feelings 
when accident so ordained that Albert 
himself, the object of her fervent ador¬ 
ation, should become the witness of that 
second deed of blood ? She now knew 
that all her hopes of winning his love 
as Gloria were prostrated, never to 
rise again; but she implored him not 
to suffer his abhorrence of herself to 
redound upon Satanais. To the land¬ 
lord and landlady of the inn she boldly 
and promptly avowed the crime ; for she 
was fearful lest suspicion might attach 
itself to Albert, should she have re¬ 
mained silent on that head. But while 
thus proclaiming herself to be the mur¬ 
deress, she knew full well that she 
could escape from the custody in which 
she was sure to be placed, for when 
locked , in the chamber with her two 
handmaidens, a small quantity of the 
vegetable decoction which she always 
had at hand, speedily converted her in¬ 
to tfie dark-complexioned Satanais .— 
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Thus the Taborite sentinels were jug- i 
gled ; and the murderess escaped. i 

At night she re-appeared to him i 
whom she loved; but uow it was as the i 
Daughter of Satan once again! All < 
hope of being beloved as Gloria was an- < 
nihiluted ; and therefore she must con- < 
tent herself with rivetting his affections 1 
and becoming his bride, at the sacrifice ! 
of remaining a dark-skinned houri for I 
the rest of her life. The presence of i 
that unknown warrior in the bright ar¬ 
mor, who kept his vizor constantly clos- I 
ed, and around whom there appeared to 
hang a certain degree of mystery, was 
irksome to the intriguing lady; and 
once more assuming the character of 
Gloria for the nonce, she repaired to that 
unknown’s chamber at the iun, in the 
hope of inducing him by some meuusor 
another to consent to quit the party on 
the morrow, and pursue his journey 
alone. But what was Gloria’s surprise 
when, on stealing into that room, she 
discovered the unknown to be a woman ? 
At first it struck her that she must have 
entered the wrong chamber; but the 
presence of the polished armor convinc¬ 
ed her that she had made no mistake, 
and a second glance at tho fair sleeper j 
showed her the charming and never to 
be forgotten countenance of Angela ! 

The persuasion and reasoning by 
which Gloria accomplished her purpose 
in separating the forest maiden from 
Albert’s party, are well known to the 
reader. Everything now seemed pro¬ 
pitious to the mingled love and ambition 
of the daughter of the ruined house of 
Udegardo ; soon, oh ! soon would the 
Bohemian frontier be passed, and Aus¬ 
tria would be entered—that Austria over 
which she hoped to reign! But, alas ! 
her castle-building upou the enchanted 
ground of the future was destined to a 
speedy and signal annihilation. While 
pursuing the journey towards the Aus¬ 
trian boundary, the travellers reached a 
point where the high road branched off 
into two paths, the one leading by the 
stronghold of Altendorf, and the other 
by the blackened ruins of Udegardo. A 
natural sentiment of horror prompted 
Gloria to avoid the vicinage of the for¬ 
mer castle, which she knew to be the 
secret seat of the terrors of the Bronze 
Statue ; and an uudefinable feeling urg¬ 
ed her on the other hand to visit the 
dilapidated remains of the home of her 
birth and of her infant years. 

But when standing on the summit of 
the ruined donjon, she contemplated 
those scenes, every feature of which 


was fraught with some melancholy me¬ 
morial or some sad family association, 
indescribable feelings came over her, 
melting all that was strong, or daring, 
or rugged in her nature. Then, as her 
companion began to speak of the ruins 
of the other two castles which he be¬ 
held in the distance, a kind of panic 
seized upon her—a presentiment of evil 
fastening upon her mind, and urging her 
to flee thence with all possible speed ! 
But the uppearanco of Bernard sudden¬ 
ly became a new source of alarm ; and 
while he and Albert were exchanging 
the initiative conversational remarks 
which took place upon the occasion, 
Gloria was gazing with mingled intent¬ 
ness and alarm upon tho countenance 
of the venerable old man. 

Every moment did those lineaments 
become more and more familiar to her 
recollection ; and although she was only 
six years of age when the ruin of her 
family’s fortunes took place and she be¬ 
came a captive along with her mother 
in Manfredo Castle, yet had the coun¬ 
tenance of the old man remained suffi¬ 
ciently impressed upon her memory to 
convince her now that it was one which 
J she had seen before. She asked him 
impatiently who ho was; and his ans¬ 
wer confirmed in an instant the suspi- 
cioti that had already sprung up in her 
mina. Her anxiety to depart thereup¬ 
on became so acutely painful unto her¬ 
self as it was strange and bewildering 
to Albert; and then followed the storm 
of incidents which, commencing with 
the uttack made by the Carthusian’s 
party, proceeded with the uarration of 
Bernard's history, and led to tho unveil¬ 
ing of the dark-skinned liouri’s duplici¬ 
ty. Then came the crowning event of 
her arrest by order of her own uncle, 
for when Zitzka had received the tid¬ 
ings that she was a murderess, his soul 
revolted from the idea of permitting 
the generous-hearted and confiding Al¬ 
bert to make her his bride. 

In obedience to the commands of the 
Captain General, Gloria Udegardo was 
conveyed to a remote part of Bohemia, 
and placed in the strictest seclusion. 
Her handmaidens were still permitted 
to accompany her; and after the expi¬ 
ration of a few weeks, she succeeded 
in effecting her escape. Her singular 
character now exhibited a new phase 
• in a violent hatred which she had con¬ 
ceived towards her uncle for having 
; practised coercive measures with re- 
l gardtoher; and she was resolved to 
t be avenged. Proceeding towards Al- 
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tendorf Castle, which was then beleag¬ 
uered by the Taborite army, she left 
her handmaidens at a cottage in the 
neighborhood of the stronghold, and pe¬ 
netrated at dusk within the precincts of 
the military lines. The last grand bat¬ 
tle had taken place that day,—and the 
•evening of Gloria’s visit to the encamp¬ 
ment was the same on which Angela 
and Zitzka met under the circumstan 
ces already detailed in their proper 
place. The vindictive Gloria had made 
up her mind to assassinate her uncle ; 
and she lay concealed in the vicinage 
of his pavilion to watch the opportuni¬ 
ty. Presently the Captain General and 
a female came forth together; they 
passed close by the spot where Gloria 
was hidden in ambush; and she was 
about to spring like a tigress upon her 
uncle, when certain words which pass¬ 
ed between him and his companion sud¬ 
denly paralysed her with amazement. 
For that rapid interchange of remarks 
not only revealed to her the fact that 
this female companion of her uncle was 
Angela Wildon, but likewise that she 
was his own duughter ! 

Then did a hideous feeling of envy 
and jealousy spring up in the mind of 
Gloria: for she suspected that Angela 
had loved Albert of Austria, and she 
saw that the circumstance of being re¬ 
cognized as Zitzka’s child would per¬ 
haps facilitate the path to their event¬ 
ual union. The diabolical thought 
therefore entered into her mind that 
she would make Angela the victim of 
her poignard, instead of her uncle—and 
thereby wreak a terrible revenge upon 
the latter at the same time that she 
punished a hated rival. Into the sub¬ 
terraneans of Altendorf Castle did she 
follow them: but heaven saved her 
from the perpetration of the dark deed 
which she oontemplated, and made her 
the instrument of its own retributive 
justice. For after wandering for some 
time in the dark amidst the tombs and 
through the awful underground regions 
of the castle, Gloria reached the hall 
of the Bronze Statue, just at the very 
instant when Father Cyprian, her rav- 
isher, her persecutor, and the human 
being whom on earth she hated the 
most, was examining the interior of the 
colossal image. All her aspirations of 
vengeance were suddenly transferred 
from Zitzka and Angela to the Carthu¬ 
sian priest; and when that ferocious 
craving was appeased by the awful death 
to which her hands consigned the mis¬ 
creant ecclesiastic, a tremendous reac¬ 


tion took place in her soul; her better 
nature asserted its empire; and she 
looked with abhorrence upon the dia¬ 
bolical intentions which she had so re¬ 
cently entertained with regnrd to her 
uncle and Angela Wildon. 

Her escape from Altendorf Castle 
was effected at the peril of her life: 
but she felt that she would rather per¬ 
ish in the early glory of her beauty and 
her youthful vigor, than lose her liberty. 
Hastening to rejoin her handmaidens, 
she departed with them precipitately 
from that neighborhood, and in a few 
days quitted Bohemia. Assuming the 
sable garb of penitence, she wandered 
over Europe, attended by the faithful 
Linda and Beatrice; until the tidings 
of the marriage and the coronation of 
the imperial Albert and the beauteous 
Angela reached her ears and deter¬ 
mined her to pay them a final visit at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The particulars of that* interview 
have been recorded; and at the conclu¬ 
sion the lovely Gloria Udegardo departed 
alone, unattended, and in tears ! 

Where shall we find her next?— 
whither did her wanderings lead her? 
—and what destiny was now in store 
for her ? 

Reader, think not that we shall drop 
the curtain upon the scene without rep¬ 
resenting all that remains to be shown 
of the romantic career of the Daughter 
of Glory! 


CHAPTER CVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our task is drawing to a close : little 
remains for us now to place upon re¬ 
cord. A few observations will suffice 
to dispose of the principal characters 
whe have figured upon the stage of this 
narrative; and such curiosity as we 
may have succeeded in exciting on the 
part of the reader, will then be ap¬ 
peased. 

We have seen the Castle of Alten¬ 
dorf fall into the hands of the mighty 
Zitzka ; and we have likewise beholden 
the destruction of the Bronze Statue 
and the hideous machinery connected 
therewith. The head quarters ot the 
Tribunal were thus broken up and their 
tremendous mysteries revealed to the 
view of a horrified and indignant na- 
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tion. Tho moment the tidings were 
received at Prague, the inmates of Ha- 
melen Castle and the White Mansion 
abandoned their luxurious dwellings 
and fled in all directions, fearful of be¬ 
ing overtaken by the consequences of 
the exposure which had occurred at 
Altendorf, and which they naturally 
expected to be followed by a complete 
unveiling of the whole system. The 
various individuals throughout the coun¬ 
try whose connection with the Tribunal 
was in any way suspected, were com¬ 
pelled to fly into foreign lands; and 
those who had managed to keep safely 
and securely their complicity in the 
widely ramified organization, felt no de¬ 
sire to adopt any measures to save the 
hideous institution from immediate ex¬ 
tinction. The tremendous Tribunal 
perished, therefore, all in a moment: 
but oral traditions of its appalling deeds 
have descended to the present time, 
and may be gleaned here and there not 
only in Bohemia, but likewise in many 
parts of Germany. 

The Baron of Altendorf, on his re¬ 
moval to the Castle of Prague, fell into 
a species of premature anility or child¬ 
ishness, the only lucid intervals of 
which were characterized by lamenta 
ble ravings on behalf of his dead son. 
At the expiration of about a year from 
his downfall he was seized with a mor¬ 
tal illness ; the general breaking up of 
a constitution once vigorous and appa¬ 
rently impregnable to disease; then, in 
his lust, hours, he was assailed by a hor¬ 
rible delirium—frightful visions of the 
Bronze Statue haunting his imagination 
and filling his soul with the most rend¬ 
ing terrors. As the supreme moment 
drew near, his distorted fancy lead him 
to believe that he himself had become 
a victim to the appalling tortures to 
which he had doomed so many m his 
time, but the engine of which had now 
in reality ceased to exist. His death 
was awful in the extreme. The most 
agonizing writhings convulsed his 
inline ; and the dominant idea was that 
he endured in imagination agonies as 
intense, as rending, and as poignant as 
those which his victims had suffered in 
reality ; and it was in the midst of the 
most frightful contortions of counte¬ 
nance and body, and the most shocking 
lamentations thrilling from his tongue, 
that the unhappy man surrendered up 
his spirit to the judgment seat ot the 

Eternal! . . . tu 

Shortly after the visit of Gloria llde- 
gardo to Aix-la-Chapelle, the marriage 


of Count Lionel Arlon with the beaute¬ 
ous Linda, and that of the Baron Konrad 
de Pirna with her equally charming sis¬ 
ter Beatrice, were celebrated in the 
chapel of the imperial palace, the Em¬ 
peror and Empress of Germany assist¬ 
ing at the ceremony. Both Lionel and 
Konrad, with their lovely wives, re¬ 
mained attached to the court; they lived 
to a good old nge, their existence pass¬ 
ing in the sunshine of an unvaried pros¬ 
perity ; and when they went down into 
the tomb, they left a numerous offspring 
to deplore their loss and inherit their 
wealth and honors. 

The emperor and empress were like¬ 
wise blessed with sons and daughters* 
the former of whom bore the stamp of 
their sire’s manly beauty, and the latter 
the impress of their mother’s rare love¬ 
liness. They were reared in the admi¬ 
ration and practice of every virtue ; and 
when the mighty Albert and the ami¬ 
able Angela were called upon to pay tho 
debt of nature, at a good old age, and 
within a few months of each other, they 
closed their eyes in peace, surrounded 
by the children and grandchildren to 
whom they bequeathed not only their 
imperial honors, but likewise the more 
brilliant heritage of their own good ex¬ 
amples. 

The venerable Bernard lived to a pa¬ 
triarchal age ; and often, as he dandled 
the children of the emperor and em¬ 
press upon his knees, he would think 
of those times when the former lay ill 
and suffering in the turret chamber of 
Ildogardo Castle, and when the latter 
ministered with angelic kindness to the 
invalid. Then, as the old man’s heart 
grew full and his eyes filled with joyous 
tears, he would say within himself,— 

‘ There assuredly is a reward for virtue 
in this world ;’ and his pious belief was 
strengthened day by day as he contem¬ 
plated the profound love, the sincero 
devotion, and the unalterable tender¬ 
ness which united the hearts and con¬ 
stituted the happiness of the imperial 
Albert and his charming Angela. 

Hubert, the ancient steward of Alten¬ 
dorf Castle, was another who recogniz¬ 
ed the hand of Providence in the his¬ 
tory of the past, and the prosperity of 
the present. He remained in the im¬ 
perial service until his death, holding 
the proud position of Governor of the 
Palace, and enjoying not only the confi¬ 
dence, but likewise the friendship of the 
emperor and empress. 

To tho Wildons Angela conducted 
herself as affectionately as if she were 
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in reality their own child. Neither in 
public nor in private would she permit 
them to display any ceremonial homage 
towards herself: but she trented them 
with a marked love and deference which 
not only testified the excellence of her 
disposition, and the warmth of her ge¬ 
nerous soul, but also constituted the 
most touching proof of gratitude which 
she could possibly display towards the 
guardians of her former years. 

The Count de Rosenberg fixed his 
residence permanently at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in order that he might be near 
the niece whom he loved so tenderly; 
not because she had risen to an impe¬ 
rial rank and sate upon the mightiest 
throne of Christendom—but because 
she was amiable, and generous, and 
good, uud because she was the offspring 
of his lamented sister, the hapless Er- 
menonda! 

And what of the great. Zitzka? For 
a few years did this republican hero 
maintain the Taborite dominion in Bo¬ 
hemia ; and his constant study was to 
establish the rights and consolidate the 
interests of the industrious millions.— 
Had he possessed councillors who were 
ns able as they were honest, and as ta¬ 
lented as they were weil-intentioned, 
there can be no doubt that John Zitzka 
would have laid the foundation of 
true social and democratic republic.-— 
He understood the principles thereof in 
theory, and labored hard to reduce them 
to practice ; but as we have before stat¬ 
ed he shone rather as a warrior than a 
statesman, and his own intellectual de- 
ficiences were not supplied by the ge¬ 
nius of effective advisers. Moreover, 
the rule of the Taborite chieftain was 
frequently disturbed by the hostile de¬ 
monstrations made by other countries 
against the republican government of 
Bohemia ; and although Zitzka invariab¬ 
ly defeated his enemies, and chastised 
them signally for their audacity, yet the 
constant recurrence of war’s exciting 
circumstances proved inimical to the 
complete carrying out of those grand 
political and social reforms which con¬ 
stituted the Taborite profession of faith. 

Amongst the most formidable of the 
demonstrations made by foreign powers 
against the Bohemian Republic, was 
the campaign undertaken by the Silesi¬ 
ans. These invaders, amounting so up¬ 
wards of thirty thousand well armed 
and admirably disciplined men, poured 
into Bohemia with the fury of a swollen 
river that had burst its embankments. 
*The frontier castles were all taken, de¬ 


spite the valorous resistance made by 
the Taborite garrisons; and the Silesi¬ 
ans, flushed by their success, began to 
advauce by rapid marches to\vards 
Prague. But John Zitzka was soon on 
the road to meet them ; and even be¬ 
fore the two armies came in sight of 
each other, the approach of the formi¬ 
dable Taborite chief struck such terror 
into the hearts of the Silesians that 
they threw themselves into the Castle 
of Raby, rather than hazard a pitched 
battle with the Bohemians. Zitzka 
laid siege to that stronghold ; ' and in 
loading his troops to the assault, he was 
struck in his sound eye by the splinter 
of a tree shivered by a cannon ball. 
Though thus reduced to total blindness, 
he continued to head the escalading 
party, guided by his page, and fighting 
with a valor more desperate, if possible, 
than ever. His person seemed invul¬ 
nerable, his arm invincible. As the 
sickle of the reaper is to the ripe corn 
field, so was the sword of the Taborite 
hero to the ranks of the enemy. The 
Silesians were beaten back from every 
point, the Castle of Raby was rescued 
from them, and their commander was 
forced to purchase conditions of peace 
upon the terms which John Zitzka 
chose to dictate. 

Tranquillity being restored, tho Cap¬ 
tain General returned in triumph to 
Prague ; and, notwithstanding his blind¬ 
ness, he devoted himself with unabated 
ardor and zeal to the work of political 
and social regeneration which he had 
undertaken. But the peace of Bohe¬ 
mia was again disturbed by the hostile 
attitude of the Cumans and Servians ; 
and Zitzka, once more placing himself 
at the head of his Tuborite heroes, 
went forth to the war. He now rode 
iu a chariot, before which the immense 
banner of Mount Tabor was borne by 
eight standard-bearers ; but. no sooner 
did his army come within sight of the 
enemy, than Zitzka descended from the 
vehicle, mounted his horse, and gallop¬ 
ed onward at the head of his troops. 
At first the Cumans and Servians fought 
with a resolute valor; but the spectacle 
of that blind hero, thundering down up¬ 
on them on his colossal war steed, and 
attacking them with a fury which in 
itself was irresistible, produced such an 
universal terror that they gave way and 
fled in all directions. The triumph of 
| Zitzka was complete; and he once 
| more returned to Prague, covered with 

liglory. , 

He now, upon some pretence, under- 
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took a journey towards that point of the 
frontier which was nearest to the city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle ; nnn there he met 
his daughter and her imperial husband, 
who had journeyed thither in the strict¬ 
est privacy to enjoy the pleasure of this 
interview. The encounter was affect¬ 
ing from many circumstances, not only 
because it awoke in the mind of the 
father and daughter many and touching 
remiuiscences concerning the ill-fated 
and lamented Ermenonda ; but also be¬ 
cause they both experienced a present¬ 
iment that this meeting would be their 
last. Nor less did Angela weep when 
she beheld her father in that state of 
physical darkness to which the acci¬ 
dents of war had reduced him ; and 
her sorrow on this account was the 
greater inasmuch as the high and re¬ 
sponsible position which her parent oc¬ 
cupied in Bohemia prevented him from 
passing the remainder of his existence 
within the range of that tender devot¬ 
edness and filial ministration which she 
would so cheorfu'ly have exercised to¬ 
wards him. 

The Taborite hero failed not to ex¬ 
press his gratitude to the Emperor Al¬ 
bert for all the proofs of love and affec¬ 
tion which he had lavished upon Ange¬ 
la ; and then they separated, the impe¬ 
rial couple to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
Captain General hastening back to 
Prague. There he received the intel¬ 
ligence respecting his niece, the beau¬ 
tiful and well-beloved, but impetuous 
and self-willed Gloria; and, if he could 
not altogether approve of the destiny 
which she had now accepted, ho was 
at all events relieved from any care re¬ 
lative to her future prospects in this 
life. He accordingly transmitted to her 
a letter full of affectionate assurances ; 
and the response which he received in 
due course was well calculated to con¬ 
vince him that his niece, though at 
times swayed by the influences of an 
extraordinary character and a wildly 
romantic disposition, was nevertheless 
endowed with a good heart and a gene¬ 
rous nature. 

The peace of Bohemia being again 
threatened, by a hostile demonstration 
on the part of the Moravians, the blind 
warrior once more took the field at the 
head of the old guards who had so often 
fought, bled, and conquered beneath his 
banner. At the approach of the Tabo¬ 
rite army the Moravian troops flung 
down their weapons and begged for 
mercy—a boon which the generous 
Zitzka hesitated not to accord. Pence 


was, therefore, re-established ; and the 
Captain General was returning to 
Prague, when he was seized with a 
'sudden illness, which proved fatal in a 
few hours. Tho last words to which 
his lips gave utterance were these : 

‘ The cause of political, religious, and 
social reformation will now be struck 
down for a season. Tho religious as¬ 
pect of the question will be the first to 
display itself again and recover its vita¬ 
lity ; then the political phase will re¬ 
appear; and lastly, the social division 
of the great work which I have initia¬ 
ted, will engage the attention of tho 
world. Meseems that the future un¬ 
veils its mysteries to my mental vision; 
and I can look far, far along the vista 
of unborn years, through the avenue of 
coming centuries ! And, oh glorious 
is tho spectacle of which heaven thus 
permits me to obtain a prophetic 
glimpse ! Yes, I see it all—the future 
is indeed unfolded to me, I can read the 
pages of a history fore-wvitten by the 
hand of an Almighty Destiny ! And, 
oh ! I thank Thee, thou Lord of Hosts, 
that thou hast thus deigned to reveal to 
me in this, my supreme hour, the fu¬ 
ture workings of thy sovereign will f 
For now, ere I surrender up my spirit 
unto Thee, O Lord, may I bequeath the 
legacy of ardent hope to the proletarian 
generations yet unborn ! Despair not, 
then, ye sons and daughters of toil 
whom the despotic few hold bound in 
slavery and serfdom ! the work of your 
regeneration may be slow, but it is 
sure ; it may be impeded often, but its 
ultimate triumph is inevitable ! Oh ! 
how tho power of prophecy grows 
stronger within me, my mind is light¬ 
ened up with the effluence of heaven’s 
own blessed lustre ! I look on—on— 
into the depths of tho coming time ;— 
forward—forward—along the pathway 
ns yet untrodden by either men or an¬ 
gels ; far, far along the road which 
stretches from the Present through the 
yet unknown fields of the Future, into 
the vast gulf of Eternity which none 
save God can fathom ! And now every 
thing grows clearer and clearer to my 
view ; 1 seem to be lifted from the earth 
as it now is, nnd snatched from tne 
midst of the present age ; I am whirled 
onward by an invisible hand, I am hur 
ried over the barriers of Time, into the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century— 
and, O joy ! 1 behold crowns falling— 
thrones crumbling to pieces—sceptres 
snapping in twain — and the People agi¬ 
tating throughout Christendom ! Yes. 
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I see it all; the nations have risen, the 
proprietors have broken their chains ; 
the dny of retribution is come ; and 
the slaves and the serfs of the World 
are asserting their right to its master¬ 
ship ! And the Lord fights for the Peo 
pie even as He was wont to fight for 
the Children of Israel! Myriads of 
angels, invisible to the battling proleta¬ 
rians, are descending to aid them 
against the tyrants; for the Almighty 
repudiates the miscreants who claim to 
rule under His Divine Will ! On, on 
rolls the tide of progress—’tis a glori¬ 
ous flood—an ocean of living waves 
sweeping over the earth; and nought 
can withstand its power! Farewell, 
to Kings and Aristocracies—farewell 
forever ! ’Tis done—the reign of des¬ 
potism is over—the sceptre of tyranny 
is broken—the proletarian race exists 
no longer—but all are free, and all are 
equal!’ 

And with.the glory of this prophetic 
vision still shining like a beatific halo 
around his soul, the Captain General of 
theTaborites surrendered up his breath 
forever. 

Turn we now to a luxurious chamber 
in the Sultan’s palace at Constantinople. 
Upon a pile of voluptuous cushions in 
this chamber reposes a female of ravish¬ 
ing beauty, apparelled in the graceful 
Turkish garb. Upon her head she wore 
an elegant turban. Her apparel was 
covered with precious stones— the worth 
of a dozen monarchs* ransom was scat¬ 
tered, in the form of diamonds, over her 
bowitching dress. 

But who was this being of such tran- 
scendant loveliness ? She was the 
charming and well-beloved Sultana of 
the mighty Sovereign of the Turkish 
empire—the adored and cherished one, 
for whose sake the young, handsome, 


and chivalrous Sultan had put away all 
other wives, and discarded all his con¬ 
cubines. Her influence over him was 
boundless, and she used it to good ends 
and admirable purposes. The ministers 
viewed not her power with jealousy ; 
and the people, from one end of the 
Ottoman dominions to the other, blessed 
her name. 

For twenty years did she enact the 
part of a beneficent genius towards the 
great Moslem empire : for twenty years 
did she maintain her influence over her 
imperial husband, the Sultan. And as 
unimpaired as that influence continued 
the glory of her beauty,—a beauty too- 
exquisite for even the ruthless destroyer 
Time to lay his blighting, withering 
hand upon a single feature ! But as so 
faultless a monument of Nature’s sculp¬ 
turing was too fair to be witnessed in its 
decay. Death bore it from the scene of 
its triumph ere a single lineament was 
marred or changed. Thus the impres¬ 
sion which the wondrous beauty of that 
woman made upon the age in which she 
lived, was depreciated by none less 
glowing—less vivid—less romantic ! 

In her forty-second year did she bid 
farewell to this life; and the Sultan, 
who long remained inconsolable for her 
loss, built a sumptuous tomb to her me¬ 
mory. Her death was deemed a na¬ 
tional calamity, even in a country where 
Woman is looked upon as the slave of 
man’s pleasures, rather than as the 
grace, the ornament, and the comfort of 
his household. 

But once again we hear the reader 
asking who this illustrious Empress of 
the Ottomans might have been ? 

Upon her tomb at Constantinople was 
inscribed the name of the Sultana Zu- 
liema : bat in her earlier years she was 
known in Bohemia as Gloria Udegardo ! * 


THE END. 
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